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iv Gurgaon 

„May I draw attention to a book review on page 280 of the Asiatic Review for July? ` 
Professor Anwar Qureshi there states that the fate of my work in Gurgaon is`a clear 
example of an ordinary civil servant in his official capacity being seldom able to get 
to the real’thoughts of the people. ee 

The unwillingness of a backward people to stick to new things after the departure 
of the reformer cannot by any stretch of the imagination mean that the reformer 
could not get to the real: thoughts of the people. The soundness of the foundations 
laid in Gurgaon has been universally admitted, and they have been copied dn many 
parts of India and in other countries’ in Asia and Africa. The failure of the 
Gurgaon people to keep the work going rests squarely on the shoulders of the Punjab 
Government and its servants, and those who either helped to scrap the organization 
I built up or failed to keep the people up to the mark would now, I think, willingly 
admit that they were wrong in doing so. j : 
: F. L. Brayne. 
Tue GLEBE, ÅSHILL, THETFORD, NORFOLK. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 


ECONOMIC PLANNING UNDER THE INDIAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSALS 


By Dr. RapHa Kamat MUKERJEE, PH.D. 
(Economic Adviser, Gwalior State) 


Inp1a, cut off from the rest of Asia by the Himalayan wall and by the sea barriers, 
shows not merely a geographical unity but also an economic unity imposed upon her 
agriculture by the regularity and distribution of the monsoons. Though the country 
is diyisible into several single homogeneous units, their economic structure and 
problems are broadly similar. Such similarity of geographical and economic condi- 
tions over a vast region offers a most appropriate background for central economic 
planning and organization. It will be of great interest to consider to what extent 
the new constitutional proposals for India will be aids or obstacles to these. 

In the division of the major subjects as between the Union and the Groups and 
Provinces suggested by the British Cabinet Delegation, Defence, Foreign Affairs and 
Communications are considered all-India Union subjects. The economic implications 
_ of this have yet to be clarified. Internal law and order are in every country con- 

nected with defence, but these are relegated to the Groups or Provinces. In a time 
of war or internal political disturbance in any country no effective defence is possible 
unless the agencies and machinery for the maintenance of internal peace are welded 
. firmly to the machinery for protection against aggression. Again, in a period of 
political tumult or aggression, total defence must include complete control over the 
. key industries, allocation of capital in munition industries and distribution of food 
and other necessaries. The Defence Minister of India will be defenceless if he has 
not the means to mobilize total man-power and economic resources, according to the 
needs of the situation. $ 

Now foreign affairs come under the Union. But do foreign affairs include, as 
these should, the tariff policy and the execution of commercial and monetary agree- 
ments with other countries and nations? If in the various international economic 
bodies that have been recently created India is represented separately by the Groups 
and Provinces, a grave uncertainty and even confusion would be introduced into her 
international trade and regulation of foreign exchanges. In‘ the post-war period 
India would be unable to wield her due influence in international affairs with a 
limited scope and interpretation of foreign affairs under the Union. 

Then the Union will control the Transportation and the Posts and Telegraph 
systems. Even then the control of road and rail competition, the development of 
airways and waterways, information and broadcasting will largely be divided between 
Provinces and Groups, and there will be a good deal of duplication, waste and loss 
of efficiency. | at & eS 


CENTRAL PLANNING 


The, structure and functions.of most modern -States in the civilized world have 
broadenédto include economic and social planning that is now deemed an indis- 
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pensable function of modern administration. In India the Centre has, after several 
years, through establishing panels, committees and conferences, now formulated cer- 
tain definite all-India plans with priorities and targets for health, education, roads, 
agriculture and several industries. Provincial plans have been considered as parts 
and phases of the central plans, while big grants are now distributed to the Provinces 
from the Centre for both subsidiary and independent schemes for hydro-electric , 
development, irrigation and establishment of basic industries. This centrally initiated 
and co-ordinated economic planning has been a matter of discussion between the 
Centre and the Provinces and the States for more than a decade, and this has to be 
scrapped if economic policy is now shaped and determined by Provinces and Groups. 

India’s geographical distribution of essential mineral and industrial resources isi 
such that zonal or Provincial planning will be absolutely futile for the development 
of basic and consumption industries. Industrial planning here would demand a 
careful co-ordination and control by the Centre of the scattered industrial resources 
and materials with the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa forming the central core 
of her future industrial power. 


Economic ANOMALIES OF THE Groups 


On the basis of an economic demarcation of the country into Group A (Hindu- 
dominated) and Groups B and C (Muslim-dominated), Group A will have a virtual 
monopoly of coal (go per cent.) and iron (92 per cent.) and also considerable reserves 
of manganese, copper, and bauxite. Groups B and C in North-Western and Eastern 
India will have only a little low-grade coal and iron-ore and some bauxite. It may 
be estimated that the mineral wealth of Groups B and C (Muslim-dominated) will 
be only about 5 per cent. of that of India as a whole. In the Punjab the fuels are 
mostly lignites. Coal in Assam also cannot be used for metallurgical purposes. 

Coalfields far away from the iron ores or smelting works cannot also provide an 
economic basis for the development of metallurgical industries. Mica, indispensable - 
for the electrical industries, is found only in Bihar, the Central Provinces, and Madras. 
The economic development of Group B and C regions (Muslim-dominated) will 
largely lie in large-scale agricultural and pastoral enterprises, and will be based upon 
the import of manufactured commodities from the industrial regions of Group A. 

Sind, Baluchistan, and North-West Frontier Province are some of the poorest areas 
of India, requiring a vast amount of capital for development that neither Group B nor 
Group C will be able to provide. Rapid industrialization is called for everywhere in 
India, whether in prosperous Punjab or in overcrowded Bengal, for mitigating agri- 
cultural idleness and raising the standard of the people; and this would require that 
Groups B and C will constantly need the variegated mineral resources and raw 

` materials of the rest of India. 


Customs PROBLEMS 


According to the present Constitutional proposals, customs and tariffs fall outside 
the scope of the Centre. It is not easy to visualize the economic consequences if: 
Groups B and C impose duties on the industrial commodities moving from Group A. 
The existing textile, sugar, and iron and steel industries of Bombay, United Provinces, 
and Bihar will immediately languish for want of home markets. A hostile tariff 
barrier at Karachi or Calcutta in the two sections may be used for economic strangula- 
tion or blockade of Northern India. Vast bodies of industrial workers move out 
from the congested districts of the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Central 
Provinces under Group A to Bengal and Assam. If this free flow of labour be 
checked by emigration or immigration restrictions, there will be serious agricultural 
depression in the areas of emigration as well as severe shortage of labour in the jute,, 
mining and engineering industries of Bengal and in the tea industry of Assam and 
Bengal Decars. As a matter of fact such industries will cease to exist without the 
freedom of inter-provincial and inter-regional migration. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, factories, trade unions and labour 
disputes are included in the federal and concurrent legislative lists. If these be now 
dealt with provincially or group-wise, how can there be a uniform labour and wage 
policy in the country? So far labour legislation has emanated very largely from the 
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Centre. The absence of Central control over conditions of industrial employment 
will lead to the migration of industries from one Group to another, sabotaging of 
the standards of industrial workers in the advanced industrial areas, and industrial 
confusion and conflict. 

Currency, coinage and legal tender, company law, insurance and banking are 
today treated as belonging to the Centre. Will India cease to have one currency and 
one monetary policy? If there be different monetary blocs in the country with their 
own rupees, currency notes and rates of exchange, the country will be a victim of 
recurrent economic and monetary crises. Banking policy and administration have 
been largely co-ordinated so far by the organization of the Reserve Bank from the 
Centre. Will this entire policy of banking co-ordination and regulation in the 
country be given up and chronic bank and company failures invited? What about 
public debts and the disposal of sterling balances? It is difficult to anticipate the 
principles according to which Groups and Provinces will divide among themselves 
both the public debt liabilities and sterling balances of the Government of India. 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS IN WATER SCHEMES 


Under the present Government of India Act the Central Government has the 
authority to adjudicate between and co-ordinate schemes of irrigation and waterway 
development that may affect up-river and down-river Provinces divergently. Accord- 
ing to the Cabinet Mission proposals the Union Centre has nothing to do with irri- 
gation and waterways. At present big schemes of hydro-electric development and 
irrigation are being considered and planned, the initiative and direction largely 
coming from the Centre, which co-ordinates conflicting interests of different regions, 
and seeks to establish inter-regional bodies on the lines of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Much of agricultural planning in India of the future will rest on regional 
river-basin control for the development of hydel-power, irrigation and fleod control. 
In fact, Sir Reginald Coupland was so much impressed with the necessity of regional 
control and reconstruction in India that he based his grouping of Provinces for the 
Indian Union on the principles of agricultural ERA But his scheme became 
a strange admixture of riverine economics, geo-politics and religious obscurantism 
splitting up natural agricultural regions and cultural entities for conceding Muslim 
nee in the name of an incomplete, unscientific regionalism. Yet the necessity of 
inter-provincial agreement and co-ordination is there in India, many of whose big 
rivers cross the boundaries of Provinces and States. For plans of hydro-electric 
development, irrigation and flood and erosion control, isolated provincial action can- 
not suffice, and the direction and co-ordination, if not finance, will have to come 
from the Centre. 


FAMINE PREVENTION 


India’s famines have been so far combated, whether successfully or unsuccess- 
fully, by India’s total resources and by the Central food and economic administra- 
tion. How can there be an equitable food distribution in a time of famine if the 
surplus provinces and regions like the Punjab and Sind can easily browbeat a weak 
and loose Centre? India has also established over a large number of years certain 
central research and technical institutions and surveys like the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, and the Geological, Botanical and Zoological Surveys of India, 
whose scientific researches in their respective fields have contributed not a little 
towards her recent scientific and economic progress. The liquidation of these insti- 
tutions or their handing over to Groups and Provinces will be a serious disaster in 
the present state of India’s inadequate equipment of technical personnel and paucity 
of funds that can be devoted to scientific and technical research. In scientific pro- 
gress, co-ordination of different types of research and pooling of resources and per- 
sonnel of Universities and research institutes are essential, and if Groups and 
Provinces try to have their own high-level research and technical institutes and 
surveys there will be deterioration, duplication and waste. 

It is mentioned in the Cabinet proposals that the Union Centre will be invested 
with powers necessary to raise the financial requirements for Defence, Foreign Affairs 
and Communications. It is not by any means certain, however, that the Groups will 
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delegate to the Union such sources of revenue as customs, income-tax and corpora- 
tion tax that are usually handed over to Federal Governments in modern Constitu- 
tions. If India does not have uniform income and corporation taxes and excise 
duties there will be great distortions and friction, and there will also be serious 
inefficiency, duplication and waste in the collection and administration of these taxes. 
One may apprehend that the Groups, anxious to pursue their own tariff policies, will 
not at least part with customs. The Union will thus find itself unable to meet its 
expenditure from the yield of income and corporation taxes. Denuded of the major 
sources of revenue, the Centre will lose its present enormous power and influence. 


THE STATES AND PARAMOUNTCY 


The situation is rendered complicated by the uncertainty whether the Indian States, 
as a result of the British Cabinet delegation’s decision that paramountcy as subsisting 
in the relations between the British Government in India and the Indian States is 
not transferable to the new Indian Government, will fall in line with the central 
economic planning or organization or not. Population, wealth and resources are 
rather unequally distributed among the Indian States. Out of a total population of 
8x millions for all the 601 Indian States, 40 States have in the aggregate a population 
of 55 millions. 

In order that the great majority of the 601 Indian States can plan their economic 
affairs efficiently and guarantee a fair standard of living and administration for the 
people, they will have to merge themselves with the contiguous bigger States or 
Provinces. The Attachment of India States Act, passed a few years ago by the Govern- 

‘ment of India, provided for the attachment of some of the petty States of Western 
India and Gujerat States Agency to the larger States in respect of judicial work. In 
some measure this amounted to a delegation of the responsibility of the paramount 
power to the bigger States. Will this trend continue and be amplified by unions 
or federations among small States, jagirs and estates for’ administrative, educational, 
fiscal and economic planning purposes? Attachment to a contiguous neighbouring 
State or Province may speed up industrialization or economic progress through the 
enlargement of the size of economy and abolition of tariffs and customs as well as 
democratic development. ` 

Some have thought that the 6or Indian States could be usefully amalgamated into 
something like fifteen units, as fifteen units would also perhaps represent the 
Provinces regrouped linguistically and culturally. In any case a large number of 
small States with their own tariff policies and industrial labour laws and their own 
rates of income taxes would destroy all hopes of economic planning in India, just as 
economic and political autonomy of Groups A, B and C would do. 


PLANNING IN THE STATES 


Economic planning has already come to stay in the bigger Indian States. Gwalior, 
for instance, has been foremost in introducing certain pilot projects in circles of ten to 
fifteen villages, based on intensified and co-ordinated development activities in the 
fields of agriculture, mass sanitation, adult education and co-operative organization. 
It is also taking the lead in a scheme of erosion control and soil stabilization, begin- 
ning the work of bunding, contour terracing and farming and prohibition of grazing 
in the upper denuded slopes as in the Bizapur programme in, the Bombay presi- 
dency. Both these schemes have received the sanction of the progress-minded ruler, 
His Highness the Maharaja Scindia, who is personally interested in their implementa- 
tion. Even a ravine prevention scheme like Gwalior’s cannot go far without the 


protection of forests in the main catchment basins of the various rivers and their ' 


tributaries that are scattered among the territories of Gwalior, Indore, Kotah, Datia 


and others. For irrigation planning, flood controi and development of hydel power, : 


the co-operation of different Provinces and regions under the co-ordinating authority 
of the Centre, on the lines of the Tennessee Valley Authority, is well recognized. 
But for the planning of forests that, indeed, represent the backbone of agriculture 


and irrigation in India, neither co-operation nor co-ordination has yet been stressed 


even in the Government of India forest policy. 
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Take again hydro-electric development in the Central Indian States. The most’ 
important river in Gwalior, the Chambal, can only be harnessed for hydel power in 
Kotah; where it is deepest. The Chambal reservoir scheme, which would yield about. 
90,000 kw., calls for full technical and financial collaboration of Gwalior, Kotah, - 
Udaipur, Indore, Ajmer, and the United Provinces. 


AGRICULTURAL PLANNING 


A vast agricultural country of India’s dimensions needs for her protection and 
security agricultural planning, and this, as in the U.S.S.R., will have to be based on 
crop planning and control of basins of rivers that overreach the boundaries of 
Provinces and States. It is such kind of total agricultural planning, conceived and 
implemented for whole river plains that cover more than one Province and State, 
which can ensure the people protection, ease and security of living. Equally urgent 
for the mitigation of poverty and improvement of living standards is planned indus- 
trialization, which under the peculiar conditions of distribution of essential raw 
materials and mineral resources in India can succeed only on an all-India basis, with 
the Centre not too weak or loose as in the Constitutional proposals, but dominant, 
stimulative and co-ordinating as at present in India, or as in such federations as the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. A strong Indian Union based on the maintenance of the 
economic unity, continuity and planning for the whole country can alone have the ` 
wherewithal for defending the masses of the people against both economic friction 
and aggression and to wield its proper influence in international affairs. Political 
independence will lose much of its worth for the common man in India if it be 
bought at the cost of poverty and agricultural depression that will be bound to result 
from the economic dismemberment of the country and inter-regional economic con- 
fusion and conflict. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a meeting of the Association held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
October’ 29, 1946, with Sir Lours FERMOR, O.B.E., F.R.S, in the’ Chair, Dr. Rapa 
"Kamat Muxeryze, Economic Adviser, Gwalior State, read the foregoing paper on 
“Economic Planning under the Indian Constitutional Proposals.” 


The Cuarrman said that the paper was of special importance as showing what, in 
the view of the lecturer, would be the impact of the recent constitutional proposals 
upon the economic development of India. Had he been entrusted with giving a 
lecture on this subject he would have opened on the same note by pointing out the 
geographical unity of India. As a geologist he held this most strongly. He had 
protested on this ground against the separation of Burma from India, holding that 
physical characters should predominate over human characters. He had been 
authorized in consequence of his representations to go to Rangoon and work out a 
scheme by which, after separation, officers of the Indian Geological Survey seconded 
to the Burma Geological Department would be responsible in the future as in the 
past for the geological survey of Burma until such time as Burma would provide her 
own geologists. The Meteorological Department, of course, and the Survey of India, 
had also to work on an All-India basis. He himself viewed with alarm any proposal 
which would effectively result in India being balkanized in scientific and technical 
matters. As a geologist he felt that such a proposal was bound to fail., He had 
traced the geological past of India, and he was convinced that any settlement now 
which broke up India into semi-independent groups which might take hostile action 
against each‘other in any respect, including currency and economics, was bound for 
geological reasons ultimately to fail. 


Sir Rosert Bristow said that about eighteen months ago he wrote for the Insti- 
tute of International Affairs a paper which dealt very thoroughly from his own point 
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of ‘view with most of the questions which the speaker of the afternoon had so ably 
raised. He was in entire agreement with ge per cent. of what he had, said. The 
practical considerations which he had put forward, especially in respect of customs 
and of irrigation and agriculture, were so very important and so difficult that he 
could not conceive how they could be solved except under a unified control; and if 
in addition to the present geographical problems of various districts and States they 
were going to add the supremely difficult psychological questions which had already 
shown so many unpleasant angles, they were going to have revolt in India. Natural 
difficulties would be multiplied and exacerbated by the dreadful communal tension 
between the two groups of people who would be responsible for the Central 
Government. 

He took, for example, the question of customs dues. Personally he could not con- 
ceive of an India which could possibly be run under any other system than a unified 
customs. Take the difficulties that already faced Bombay. In Bombay all the im- 
provements of the harbour and its maintenance were paid for out of the local dues 
of the port, not the customs dues, which all went to the Government of India. ‘On. 
the other hand, some of the Indian States of Kathiawar received a portion of the 
customs dues and used them to a certain extent—or had done so—in improving their 
own ports, so that when the trader entered those ports he had not to pay so much 
for his landing or shipping dues or his port dues as at Bombay. Consequently there 
was a tendency for the trade to leave Bombay and go to those other ports. 

The customs receipts must belong to the Central Government, and he was sur- 
prised that in the new Constitution ‘there should be any question of a departure 
from: that practice. The Government of India had: always recognized that the 
States should get a certain proportion of the customs dues, but that the States them- 
selves should now adjust their own dues and enter into commercial competition by 
wangling the various charges so made in order to seize an advantage over the rest 
of India was surprising to him, and he could not conceive how it would work. 

The difficulties of agriculture were that two-thirds of India was agricultural, and 
there had come down a certain method of agriculture, including the use of money- 
lenders. How were they going to increase agriculture to meet the enormous increase 
in the population of India during the next twenty or thirty years without complete 
control of agricultural policy for India? It could not be done. ‘There was no real 
substitute, for example, for the cow-dung manure so necessary for compost but 
which was. used for cooking. There had been talk of using coalite in the form of 
charcoal, but how was charcoal to be got from the northern States, say, to Travancore, 
and to be made a commercial Proposition in competition with cow manure? That 
‘would pass the wit of anyone. 

The problem of agriculture was linked up with the caste system, all tending to 
complicate what was already an unsolved problem, and this again emphasized the 
necessity for treating India as one. He could conceive endless practical difficulties in 
executive action over an irrigation system which concerned adjoining districts and 
which was supervised by officers who hated each other psychologically as well as 
being extremely desirous each to get for his own particular State the better end 
of the stick. 

The solution for India, however one looked at it, geographically or commercially 
or internationally, was to regard India as one. For psychological reasons he did not 
think it was possible at present to bring in the Indian States; but there must’ be 
some overriding policy whereby the Indian States were held and bound together by 
an authority whom they would respect, and thus helped to form part of a unifiéd 
India. That might be a working plan. But for India to be split up into Provinces, 
each to go its own way, and the States to go exactly in their own way, without any 
such liaison would mean that the Government of -India might as well scrap the 
whole scheme. : 


Dr. Anwar Iqzar QuresHi welcomed the opportunity to put-the other side of the 
picture, which had been entirely neglected by the able writer of the paper. Dr. 
Mukerjee had mentioned various obstacles to economic planning under the new Con- 
stitution, but he had avoided any mention of even the remote possibility of helpful 
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factors. It was not his (Dr. Qureshi’s) purpose to hold a brief for the authors of 
these proposals, but surely they had not presented such a hopelessly weak case in 
the economic sense that not even one single argument could be advanced in their 
favour. 

Theoretically there was a strong case for a powerful Federation comprised of as 
large units as possible, and viewed from this angle much really could be said in 
defence of the new proposals. But we were living today not in a theoretical world but 
in a world which was full of tendencies for self-determination and nationalism, and 
Hindu India was no exception to this. The Cabinet Mission had to face hard facts 
which were undermining the very existence of the country, and they came out with 
a formula which, according to them, was the best compromise between the two 
extreme points of view. 

They all knew that there were two main political parties in India—the Congress 
and the Muslim League. The Congress regarded India as a single geographical 
unit, one almost sacred to them and to be preserved at all cost, though they were 
willing to give autonomous powers to the Provinces in all fields except those specific- 
ally earmarked for the need of a strong centre. One the other hand, the Muslim 
League ridiculed the idea of such geographical unity. They asserted that it never 
existed in the known history of the country prior to British rule. The present unity 
according to them was achieved purely for administrative purposes, and even this 
had been changed from time to time. The Muslims wanted an autonomous self- 
‘governing State for themselves in the areas in which they were in the majority 
Therefore, according to them, it was essential that at the very ‘beginning there 
should be two constituent assemblies. They did not want any Federation with 
Hindu India, but wanted their own independent centre. As a fair compromise 
between these two severely conflicting claims the Cabinet mission evolved a new 
formula whereby the claims of both the rival parties were partially met and proposals 
were made for a single weak centre, but the Muslim claim was met in practice b 
allowing them to form themselves into groups B and, C. - 

Dr. Mukerjee had not only completely ignored this background but had made 
certain observations the speaker would challenge. As regards the alleged geographical 
unity, in no known period of Indian history had it ever existed. The present 
boundaries were never styled as one India or formed the territories of one single 
Government from the time of Chandragupta, one of the most glorious periods 
of Hindu rule, to the far-ranging empire of the Mughals. The present boundaries 
were formed and marked not from any agricultural, geographical, linguistic and cul- 
tural unity, but were the result of administrative dictates. Only quite recently 
„Burma was included in India, and technically for many years Aden formed a part 
of India. There was hardly any social, cultural, linguistic, or even racial unity 
between the many various regions of the country; for instance, South India had very 
little in common with, say, the north-west of India. The two zones were entirely 
different. The language of the south was as Greek to the north; the food, the 
dress, the way of living, apparently everything was different, and by no stretch of 
imagination could these two regions be called a geographical unit. 

It was not clear to him what Professor Mukerjee meant by the regularity and 
distribution of monsoons. If by regularity he meant that India had a regular visit 
of monsoons at a certain period of the year, then this applied to practically the 
whole of South-East Asia. But even in India the monsoon months varied. In 


Bombay it began early in June, while in Madras it began in January. The distribu- 


tion is far from even, varying from 500 inches in Assam to 5 inches in Simla. 

The lecturer laid great stress on the uniformity of economic structure and 
problems. This was not true of the country as a whole. While there was a large 
class of landless labourers in south and western parts of India there were hardly 
any such classes in the Punjab. The economic structure was also different. 

Dr. Mukerjee had mentioned that law and order were in every country connected 
with defence, but these are relegated to the groups of Provinces. Surely this was no 
fault of the new proposals as law and order had been the responsibility of the popular 
ministers according to the 1935 Act. ; 

` He thought planning would be more realistic and successful in groups B and 
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C if India was divided. These two groups had wonderful opportunities for making 
rapid development. As regards food supplies and first-class man-power the resources 
of group B were unrivalled in any other part of the country. Group C was also self- 
sufficient in normal times as far as food was concerned, and it could easily Import 
its staple food, rice, from its next-door neighbour, which until eleven years ago was 
a part of India. The difficulties of developing industries had also been very much 
exaggerated. As to coal, the difficulty could be fairly overcome by developing big 
hydro-electric works, and the perennial rivers in that part provided ample opportunity 
for this field. If coal was needed it could be easily imported at Karachi from the 
United Kingdom at a price cheaper than it could be railed from Bihar. Therefore 
as far as groups B and C were concerned there would be little difficulty in develop- 
ing their resources for lack of coal. The Punjab had already set an example to the 
rest of India by developing a number of excellent small-scale industries throughout 
the Province, and there was ample scope for the development of cotton and oil 
industry in group B on a large scale. The whole of the jute industry was practically 
in group C. - 

In the matter of customs, groups B and C had so far been exploited by heavy 
protective duties. Their own exports had suffered in other markets both as a result 
of their high cost of production which was due to the burden of preferential tariffs 
and direct and indirect discouragement and retaliation of other countries. 

It was little use to deplore the lack of uniformity in Indian labour and wage policy 
which even today had no uniformity. Of the various 600 odd Indian States occupy- 
ing 40 per cent. of the area of country different policies were followed even today. 

Jf Europe (excluding Russia) with an area equal to that of India had been able 
not only to exist but to make wonderful economic progress with twenty different 
rival banks and currency policies, India was certainly not going to the “dogs” if 
instead of one we had three or possibly two currencies. Even today they had more 
than one currency in India. Hyderabad has a currency of its own, and it was most 
stable exchange with the British Indian rupee. He would venture to suggest that the 
currency situation in Hyderabad was better than even in British India. 

It was high time that they should realize the implications of the situation and 
appreciate it properly. Muslim India was determined to have a homeland of its 
own and as soon as Indians recognized this end made honest efforts to bring about 
a smooth change-over the better it would be. 


Dr. Ranua Kumup Mooxeryr said that he had followed with interest Dr. Qureshi’s 
criticism. In his view all these different States of India should work towards an 
effective federal system. Perhaps the best example might be found in the federalism, 
which was in practice so successful in the U.S.S.R. The other day he was going 
through the list of federal subjects in the U.S.S.R., with its strong bias towards the 
establishment of a multitude of States forming the Soviet Union. He discovered 
that even the local budgets were subject to U.S.S.R. central control, on the ground 
that the principles of the Centre should not be in danger of violation by local con- 
siderations. He felt that the Cabinet Mission had up their sleeves many adjustments 
comprehended in those three subjects—Defence, Communication, and External Affairs 
as Union subjects. A vast number of very important subjects might be brought 
under that simple word “ Defence.” Obviously, for example, a good many indus- 
tries were necessary in order to have a strong defence system. Similarly, under the 
simple word “ Communication” there might be a host of industrial projects which 

` need not be divulged at the beginning. Thus they wanted to whittle down theo- 
retically the scope of the Central Government of India, but at the same time it was 
expected that by means of a series of common working arrangements, of which they 
had examples today, such co-operation would ensue as would be to the benefit of all, 
and would keep up the level of efficiency of the Central Government for achieving the 
greatest good of the greatest number. This might be achieved without any reference 
to the political differences of parties. He believed that a compromise might be 
worked out between the respective viewpoints of the Provinces and the federal 
Centre. : - 

With regard to what Dr. Qureshi had said about Chandragupta, it should be 
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remembered that he retired or abdicated and went to live a meditative life and to 
die in Southern Mysore. Therefore it might be presumed that he wished to die 
within the limits of the realm over which he had ruled and over which his grand- 
son was ruling—a Greater India, extending from the country of the Persians right 
down to the south. Thus some kind of political unification was achieved even at 
that early time, though it was a unification based, broadly speaking, upon the federal 
principle, the principle of synthesis and comprehension, which would reconcile all 
local differences and promote the common system of culture for which India stood. 

The term “Hindu” was an invention of Darius I, who first used it in his inscrip- 
tions. The term “India” was derived through the Greeks from the Persian form 
of Sanskrit sindhu—viz., Hindu—and, as they could not pronounce the hard aspirate, 
they called it “ Indos.” Thus the term, “India” was quite a foreign invention. 


Dr. RapHa Kamat MuUKERJEE, in replying on the discussion, said that he was 
grateful to the speakers for what they had contributed on this important topic, which 
was difficult and controversial. Dr. Qureshi had emphasized the social background 
against which the Cabinet Mission’s constitutional proposals were to be examined. 
It was true that religion, language, and social custom had their effects on culture 
and ways of living, but it was even truer—and had been truer through the centuries 
—that sunshine, rainfall and soil had united the two major communities, and it was 
on the basis of the common economic interests of the masses of the people that the 
plea had been made in his paper for central economic planning and organization for 
India. The way to build India was through unity, comprehension and assimilation, 
and not through separation. 

Who were the people who advocated separatism? They belonged to the middle 
and upper classes, seeking jobs, economic advantage and power. If regard were paid 
to the interests of the common man, it would be seen that these demanded the unity 
of India. Here common well-being united. The peasantry and labourers were 
equally exploited by Hindu and Muslim landlords, moneylenders and capitalists. 
What was to be desired was that the broad masses of the people of India should be in 
the foreground for any kind of social or economic planning. The great problems 
of India, irrespective of religion, were poverty, malnutrition and low standards of 
living. Their solution did not lie in the political field. The political settlement, 
indeed, postponed the solution of the real problem. 

It was from that larger background that he had pleaded for a better understand- 
ing of the modern constitutional proposals. He pleaded for industrialization, not 

‘merely from the point of view of abolition of poverty and improvement of the 
standard of living, but because for all-round democratic development for both Hindu 
and Muslim communities industrialization would pave the way. It would be im- 
possible for isolated Provinces and sections to undertake planned industrial develop- 
ment; this was possible only in a scheme in which all the Provinces and all the com- 
munities joined in a central system of economic planning and organization. 

Indian discussions had taken place very largely from the political angle. His own 
conclusion, after years of study in the economic field, was that the true solution of 
India’s problems lay in the improvement of the economic condition and power of 
the masses. The Hindus and Muslims fought the more bitterly the more they were 
ground down by poverty. It was from this larger point of view that, as it seemed 
to him, the economic solution was the right and immediate solution for the evils 
of the country. 


The Cuarrman said that if he might interject a few words at this point he would 
thank Dr. Qureshi for presenting the opposite point of view. But he thought that 
Dr. Mukerjee’s paper was not intended to be an objection to the introduction of the 
Mission’s scheme of three groups; it was meant to be a criticism of the distribution of 
functions which was proposed. Dr. Mukerjee’s paper was a plea for a larger number 
of subjects to be treated as belonging to the Union Government. He himself saw 
that there was a scope for these three groups, but what had to be worked out was 
the proper relationship between them, and therefore.it was very good that both sides 
should ventilate what they thought was the proper allocation of powers. 
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Sir Leste Wisson, in proposing a vote of thanks, spoke of his great pleasure at 
being present after a long absence of fourteen years. He congratulated the author 
and thanked him warmly for what he had said and the interesting discussion it had 
elicited. He could not help relating the position in India with Australia, in view of 
his experience as Governor of Queensland. The co-ordination of all the economic 
and social problems of Australia had been under consideration for many years. To 
a large extent Australia had the same difficulties as India, although, of course, it had 
only seven million people in three million square miles, whereas India had 400 million 
in a considerably smaller area. One of the main difficulties arose out of the natural 
pride in the part of the country where the people happened to live. Such pride was 
a very proper thing, but it did sometimes embarrass the situation. 

He had been very happy to welcome to Queensland a short time ago a very repre- 
sentative deputation from India, who studied the way in which Queensland was 
trying to work out its destinies, including those difficult questions affecting the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. He was glad of the opportunity to realize what was 
being attempted for this great continent of India, to which he personally and so 
many Europeans owed so much. They wanted to see it achieve an economic unity 
for the welfare of its people. 


COTTON TEXTILE CONTROL IN INDIA 


By M. K. VELLODI, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
(Deputy High Commissioner for India) 


I sHouLD preface my remarks by saying tha: I left India in November last, and that 
my direct association with cotton control ceased on October 31, 1945. What I may 
have to say today therefore relates almost entirely to the events that took place 
between the inception of cotton control in the middle of 1943 and that date. I have 
since endeavoured to retain an interest in the progress of textile control, but this has 
been in the circumstances haphazard, and I cannot certainly speak with any authority 
of the intervening period. 

Officially, textile control began in May, 1943, when the Government of India in 
the Industries and Civil Supplies Department, as it was then called, met representa- 
tives of the cotton textile industry—that is to say, the representatives of the textile 
mills in India—at a meeting in Bombay and announced the determination of the 
Government of India to exercise, in a suitable manner, control over the manufacture 
and the distribution of cotton cloth. To appreciate this action of the Government 
of India it is, however, necessary to describe briefly the trend of events that led up 
to the meeting. Before the war the cotton textile mills of India used to manufacture 
about 4,000 million yards of cloth per annum. The hand looms in the country used 
to produce about 1,500 million yards per annum, and we used to import from Japan 
and from the United Kingdom about 700 to 800 million yards—that is to say, India 
had for consumption within the country about 6,300 million yards of cloth. The 
textile mills in the country were thus supplying the major part of the country’s 
requirements of cotton manufactures. 


SUPPLIES To ALLIED FORCES 


The outbreak of war in 1939 almost abruptly brought imports from the United 
Kingdom to a standstill, though we continued to receive imports of Japanese cotton 
goods in diminishing quantities up to the middle of 1941. With the entry of Japan 
into the war this source of supply also ceased. The position was aggravated by the 
fact that India was called upon to supply the requirements in respect of cotton cloth 
and cotton manufactures of the defence forces in Egypt, in the Near and Middle 
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East, in India and in Australia. The story of this organized supply by India of cloth 
and clothing to the defence forces of the Allied Nations is in itself a fascinating study; 
it is a part of India’s war effort, of which little is known : but it was a magnificent, 
almost heroic, effort. What is pertinent to observe here is that out of the somewhat 
restricted supply of cloth in the country we had to place at the disposal of the defence . 
services about 800 to 1,200 million yards of cloth per annum. At the same time, 
India was called upon to export cotton piecegoods and cotton yarn to a very large 
number of countries whose source of supply had been cut off by the exigencies of 
war—namely, the countries of the Near and Middle East, South, East and West 
Africa, Ceylon and Australia—and these accounted in the year 1942, for example, for 
nearly 1,000 million yards. ; 

The constriction of supplies of cloth coupled with an increase in the earning 
capacity of the people very soon sent the prices of cotton piecegoods and of cotton 
yarn sky high. It is reckoned that by March, April and May, 1943, these prices had 
established levels five or six times those existing before the war. An ancillary cause 
of this rise in prices was the tendency of investors to invest their money in goods 
rather than in securities, as these persons felt that investment in securities was not 
safe. The Government of India had been watching with great concern, but not, I 
regret to say, with any great rapidity of thought or action, the rise in the prices of 
cotton cloth for cotton manufactures. Those were the early days of the war, and price 
control had not developed beyond the stage of theoretical discussion at committee 
meetings, which were periodically convened in the headquarters of the Government 
of India to find a solution for the problem of rising prices. 

In somewhat similar circumstances during the Great War a scheme for the supply 
of cheap cloth had been attempted. This idea was revived by the Government of 
India, though no active steps were taken till February, 1943, when the Government of 
India appointed a Standard Cloth Commissioner with headquarters in Bombay. It 
was actually after the creation of the new Department of Industries and Civil Supplies 
in the Government of India that even this scheme began to take effect. Under an 
arrangement with the cotton textile industry the latter undertook to place 50 per cent. 
of the collective capacity of their mills for the manufacture of certain standard types 
of unbleached cloth at prices considerably lower than those prevailing in the market. 
It was hoped that by the distribution through Government channels of cheap cloth 
it would be possible to arrest the upward trend of prices. 


‘TRADING IN FUTURES PROHIBITED 


About the same time, though not wholly for the purpose of controlling prices of 
cotton cloth, the Government of India promulgated an order prohibiting the trading 
in futures in raw cotton. This step was very severely criticized by all those who. 
had been trading in raw cotton in language similar to that used by the Lancashire 
cotton importers not long ago in respect to the steps taken by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to stop trading in futures in Liverpool. Though this step had a very important 
bearing on textile control, I will trace its history now instead of referring to it later. 
It was contended by the East India Cotton Association, Bombay, which is the most 
important organization in India for regulating the trade in raw cotton, that the ban 
imposed on trading in futures was bound to be prejudicial to the interests of the 
grower of cotton as the financing of the very large quantity of cotton produced in 
India had been largely undertaken by the cotton trade, which was assisted in this. 
business by the trading in futures. It would take a very long time to discuss the 
rights and wrongs of this matter, and I shall content myself by saying that sub- 
sequent events proved that this important restriction resulted in no serious injury to- 
the interests of the cotton grower, whatever may have been its effect on the cotton 
trade. 

In passing, I may remark that trading in cotton futures in Liverpool is quite a 
different proposition, since no direct interest of the grower in this country is involved. 
The banning of futures trade in cotton in Bombay and elsewhere in the country had’ 
a very immediate and salutary effect on the rise in prices generally, and when the 
Government of- India, a year later, agreed to permit the resumption of futures. 
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trading the trade through the appropriate committees and associations co-operated in 
fixing ceilings and floors to prices of raw cotton. When I left India eleven months 
ago trading in raw cotton was still’ subject to certain definite restrictions imposed 
by the Government of India. 


Tue Controt Boarp 2 - 


As I said before, it was after the creation of the Department of Industries and 
Civil Supplies in May, 1943, that a very definite step towards the control of cotton 
textiles was taken. A conference was held in Bombay on June 1, 1943, between 
representatives of the Government of India and of the industry. After the latter had 
worked off their somewhat heated objections to control of any kind, the more important 
members of the industry accepted control as an inevitable measure, and it was decided 
that the Government of India should take certain definite measures with the advice 
of the representatives ôf the industry in order to bring hoarded cloth and yarn on to 
the market, to increase production, and, if necessary, to fix ceiling prices of cotton 
manufactures. Under the Defence of India Regulations an order embodying these 
measures received legal sanction on June 17, 1943, and was called the Cotton Cloth 
and Yarn Control Order. This Order prescribed the machinery for the working af 
textile control in India. A Textile Control Board was created, consisting of twenty- 
five members representing the industry, the trade, labour, hand loom interests and 
consumers. The industry was given a predominant voice on the Board. The first 
meeting of this Board took place in Bombay on June 28, when it was decided to 
form a number of committees, and to each a definite function was assigned. The 
most important of these committees was the Industries Committee, consisting wholly 
of representatives of the industry, whose main function was to advise the Govern- 
ment on prices, on standardization and rationalization of production. The Trans- 
port Committee advised on matters relating to the transport of cloth and yarn in the 
country. The Distribution Committee, which consisted of a large number of 
traders, examined the question of distribution of cloth from the mills to the trade 
and through the trade to the public. The Cotton Committee advised on matters 
relating to raw cotton. The Hand Loom Committee advised on matters relating to 
production of hand looms. There were also committees to advise on the export 
problems and also a very important committee called the Priority Advisory Com- 
mittee, with which the name of Sir John Greaves, today’s Chairman, has been asso-, 
ciated. It dealt with the according of priority in regard to the supply of all the neces- 
sary material for the manufacture of cotton cloth and of yarn. It was laid down that 
all these committees were to tender their advice to the Government of India through 
the Textile Commissioner, whose headquarters was established in Bombay. I may 
add that I was appointed as Textile Commissioner, and continued in that office till I 


left India for my present post. 


Resutrinc FALL IN PRICES 


The first step taken by the Government of India on the advice of the Board was 
to prescribe that all cotton fabrics manufactured after July 31, 1943, were to bear a 
distinguishing mark, and that all goods manufactured before this date were to be 
sold in wholesale by the end of August, and in retail to the consumer by the end of 
October. Dealers and manufacturers throughout the country were required to submit 
a return of their stocks as they stood on July 31. The immediate effect of these 
measures was a sudden drop in prices, as the returns of stock which were published 
revealed a figure of 2,7c0 million yards of cloths or nearly eight months’ normal 
production as being in the hands of dealers and manufacturers. The Press whole- 
heartedly supported ,the Government’s and the Board’s efforts in this direction, and 
though even in subsequent years the trade attempted to hoard cloth, it never resorted. 
to anti-social activities on the same scale. The Cotton Cloth and Control Order pre- 
scribed that all cotton fabrics should have a mark on them denoting the month and. 
the year of manufacture, and it was further prescribed that all such fabrics should be 
sold in retail within six months of the manufacture. Any dealer found with goods 
which were manufactured and not sold within the prescribed limit of time was liable 


to prosecution in a Court of Law. 
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The immediate drop in prices did not last very long,.and, in any case, as prices 
had not yet been legally fixed, there was no possibility of ensuring that cotton manu- 
factures were, in fact, sold at what may be regarded as reasonable prices. The next 
step taken by the Government of India, therefore, was the fixation of prices of cotton 
manufactures. The industry, as can well be imagined, were not very well disposed 
towards this suggestion, and we had several attempts before the industry as a whole 
were persuaded to agree legally to fix prices for cotton manufactures. 


COMPLEXITIES OF PRICING 


Now it may appear very simple to those who have not had any great experience 
of such matters to fix prices of cloth and of yarn; the price of raw cotton and of the 
materials that went towards the manufacture was known, the cost of labour was also 
a known quantity, and it would appear that all that was needed was to fix a reason- 
able percentage of profit and then to legalize the result in price. But when you con- 
sider that over 5,000 varieties of cloth and over 500 different species of yarn had to be 
priced, you can imagine the enormous amount of work involved in this business. Price 
fixation on such a colossal scale had never been attempted in India, and it took several 
months for Government and the Board to arrive at anything like a reasonable intel- 
ligible method; but the work was done, and at a meeting of the Industries Committee 
of the Board held on October 4, 1943, it was decided that all cotton goods manufac- 
tured by mills in India after December 1, 1943, should bear on them both the ex- 
factory and the retail ceiling prices. Today in India all cotton cloth manufactured by 
textile mills carry on them the following particulars : 


The month and year of manufacture; 
The ex-mill ceiling price per yard or per piece of cloth and also the retail 
ceiling prices. 


The retail ceiling price was fixed by adding 20 per cent. to the fixed factory price. 
It was prescribed that the Government and the Board would review these prices 
quarterly, and decide whether any further adjustment upward or downward was 
necessary or justified. Periodical revision of prices became the rule, and I think b 
the middle of 1944 the average prices of cotton textiles were reduced from the pea 
levels in the middle of 1943 to somewhere round about two and a half times pre-war 
prices. I believe by the time I left India last November prices were still further 
reduced, and considering the enormous rise in the cost of production and of wages 
the prices determined by the Government on the advice of the Control Board were 
regarded as on the whole reasonable. 


INADEQUATE SUPPLIES 


Fixation of prices and the regulation of sale of cotton manufactures within a 
reasonable period did not, however, solve the problem of ensuring that the popula- 
tion of India got a fair share of the cloth that was available for distribution. in the 
country. It was not merely a case of high prices—that was bad enough—but the actual 
quantity of cloth available for distribution in the country was far less than was 
needed adequately to clothe the people. Before the war, as already mentioned, the 
total quantity of cloth available for distribution in the country amounted to about 
6,300 million yards of cloth, whereas during 1943 and 1944, in spite of a somewhat 
accelerated pace of production, the quantity of cloth available was far less than the 
pre-war figure. The requirements of the defence forces assumed gigantic proportions, 
and there was a time when we supplied 1,200 million yards of cloth per annum under 
this head alone. . Besides, we exported from India anything’ from 800 to 1,000 million 
yards of cloth per annum, whereas before the war exports never reached a figure of 
over 200 million yards. In the result, as against 6,300 million yards of cloth pre-war, 
we had only 5,000 million yards for distribution in the country, or just over twelve 
yards per capita per annum. i 

The Textile Control Board and the Government therefore turned their attention 
to the possibility of increased production of cloth. This was another thorny problem 
and one that involved considerable discussion with the industry. The production of 
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cloth could be increased only in one of two ways, either by increasing the number of 
factories which could produce cloth, or by reducing the varieties and the specifica- 
tions of cloth and thus increasing the total yardage. The first was obviously out of 
the question, there was no means of extending the number of factories, machinery 
was not available, and. therefore the Textile Control Board and the Government 
decided that the only satisfactory way of solving the problem was to adopt the 
alternative of reducing the number of varieties of cloth. 

It can readily be imagined that no textile mill will gladly agree to submit the 
manufacturing particulars of cloth or the yarn that it produces for the scrutiny of a 
committee which consists of its competitors, and we had innumerable difficulties to 
cope with. We'had to obtain the manufacturing particulars from unwilling and 
sometimes even recalcitrant millowners, and then to devise a schedule of specifications’ 
which should apply to the entire manufacture of cotton textiles in the country. But 
by the untiring efforts of the Chairman of the Textile Control Board and with the’ 
assistance of the industry, this also was done and a very large measure of standardiza- 
tion and rationalization of the production of cloth and of yarn was accomplished. I 
believe that the total number of varieties of cloth was reduced from 5,000 in all to 
something in the neighbourhood of 500, and the entire production of every textile mill 
in the country was scrutinized very carefully by the Chairman and his assistants on 
the Control Board and prices fixed for these varieties. 


GOVERNMENT DISTRIBUTION 


A certain amount of standardization of production had already been started with 
the inception of the scheme of standard cloth. The essence of this scheme of standard 
cloth was that it was a cloth which was easy to weave and of good quality and was 
supplied direct by the mills to the Governments in the Provinces, who undertook the 
distribution of the cloth themselves, and not through the trade, at a price which just 
covered the cost of the establishment employed on its distribution. The cloth was 
very popular in spite of deliberate and misleading propaganda started by vested 
interests against it. I believe that over 2,000 million yards of this cloth were sold to 
the public of the country within a period of two years, the value of which amounted 
to well over 1,000 million rupees. This cheap cloth served a very useful purpose in 
keeping the price of other cloth down and ensuring that at least some cloth was made 
available to the people of the country in reasonable quantities and at reasonable prices. 

When we had surmounted the difficulties in regard to the production of cloth 
and the fixation of prices we were then faced with another equally difficult problem. 
All controls have their corresponding black markets, and textile control in India was 
no exception. The millowners and the cloth trade knew that there was serious short- 
age of cloth, and the more unscrupulous among them began to take advantage of the 
_ situation. Given these conditions, there is hardly any other country in the world that 

affords greater scope for the operations of the black marketeer. The largeness of the 
country, the distances between the centres of production and consumption and the 
medley of various kinds of administration all favour the evil-doer. - The first step taken 
by the Government and the Board to curb this new activity was to prescribe that 
textile mills should sell their products only to those merchants who had been their 
buyers in a specified period—I think it was 1940-42—and thus to canalize the dis- 
tribution. An elaborate system of licensing of cloth dealers by the Provincial and 
State Governments was part of the same step. As a disciplinary measure Govern- 
ment took over the management of a few textile mills in Bombay Province. Prosecu- 
tion of dealers for black marketing followed, and for the time being there was a lull 
in business under the counter. . 


OBSTRUCTIVE Tactics 


It was found, however, that cloth continued to flow into those Provinces where 
either the administration was slack or there was too much moriey in the hands of 
the people. In order to stop this undue and unfair distribution the Government of 
India, on the advice of the Textile Control Board, introduced and perfected a 
system of regulated supply. The whole country was divided into a number of 
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regions for the purpose of distribution, a rough examination of the consumption of 
cloth per capita before the war was made in respect of each region, and the Textile 
Commissioner and his staff organized distribution from the manufacturing centres 
to these regions on the basis of the ascertained pre-war consumption of cloth 
per capita multiplied by the known census figures of population. It was now the 
turn of the cloth trade to start obstructive tactics. Every conceivable attempt was 
made to discredit the Government distribution agency. Grossly exaggerated reports 
of inadequacy of cloth in various Provinces was circulated and published in news- 
papers all over the country; charges of corruption against Government officials were 
made; but in spite of all these attemps the distribution scheme, which was in a very 

` large measure organized by your Chairman today, got well under way. There were, 
of course, very genuine complaints, but by and large I believe that the timely step 
taken by the Government of India with the co-operation of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and by the railway authorities, saved the cloth situation from getting into 
the very difficult position that the food situation got into. 

In due course, however, Bengal produced a cloth famine. Stories of Whole 
villages almost on the verge of nudity were published in the Bengal papers. Reports 
of women committing suicide for want of cloth began to be circulated, and the 
Textile Control authorities were represented as callous individuals, who made money 
while the countryside went naked. This is not the place to examine its causes, but 
the Textile Control Board and the Government of India rendered every assistance to 
the Bengal Government in overcoming a very serious situation which was allowed 
to develop in that Province. This elaborate distribution of cloth involved, ds it can. 
be well imagined, a corresponding regulation of transport. Details of this organiza- 
tion would take a long time to describe, but we had in Bombay a railway officer, 
Mr. McNeil of the G.L.P. Railway, who, above all others, was responsible for a truly 
magnificent co-ordinated effort in the regulation of transportation in connection 
with the movement of the cloth and of yarn throughout the country. 


PRIORITIES 


I have mentioned the Priority Advisory Committee. Very early in the progress 
of the war it became evident to the Government of India that, if the textile industry 
were to function satisfactorily, it was essential that a carefully regulated supply had 
to be planned of all the materials that were required for the production of cloth and 
of yarn. The main ingredients of the manufacture of cloth are raw cotton, dyes and 
chemicals and sizing material. It was also necessary to see that those textile mills 
that depended on coal for firing their engines were supplied with adequate quan- 
tities of coal. It was essential that such machinery and spare parts as were necessary 
for the adequate continuous performance of the mills was obtained and supplied to 
the mills. 

The situation in India during the war was that it depended almost entirely on 
Great Britain, and to a lesser extent on the United States, for’ the supplies of dyes 
and chemicals. For the supply of textile machinery and spare parts it depended 
solely on Great Britain. The import of these commodities and their proper distribu- 
tion among the textile mills was carefully regulated by a committee of industrialists, 
which examined the needs of every individual mill in the country. No other body 
or Government institution has done a more valuable work in keeping the Indian 
cotton textile industry alive during the war than this Priority Advisory Committee. 
Its work was appreciated by everyone in the industry, and its impartiality and 
enterprise were the subject of encomium by the entire industry. The credit for the 
efficient performance of this work goes in a very great measure to Sir John Greaves, 
our Chairman today, who took upon himself this duty amidst other many important 
duties connected with his firm and with the prosecution of the war. 

In obtaining supplies of textile machinery and spare parts from the United King- 
dom we had very solid and substantial support from the Board of Trade in this 
country and from the Economic and Overseas Section of the India Office, and par- 
ticularly from Mr. Thomson, who was working in this Department. Several drastic 
steps had to be taken in connection with the import and distribution of these materials 
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as well as of dyes and chemicals, but all these were taken without hesitation and 
without delay, and if the textile industry had occasionally to fall down in its per- 
formance it was seldom if ever due to the lack of the necessary supplies of textile 
machinery and spare parts. 

The provision of adequate supplies of coal to those mills that fired coal was an 
equally arduous task. It was calculated that the textile mills required on an average 
180,000 tons of coal per mensem for normal production provided the quantity of the 
coal was good, but for several months during the war the total quantity of coal that 
actually reached the mills seldom came to more than 140 to 150 thousand tons of 
coal, which was not of a uniformly good quality. Considerable shortage of pro- 
duction occurred owing to the bad quality of the coal and also of its late supply, but 
owing to the efforts of the Government of India, again in the Industries and’ Civil 
Supplies Department, great pressure was brought to bear on the department that had 
charge of the supply and distribution of coal and gradually things improved. Here 
again the Textile Commissioner’s office in Bombay had a very important part to play, 

It appears necessary to mention the efforts made by the committee of the Cotton 
Textile Control Board in connection with the regulation of prices of raw cotton 
(with which the name of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has always been associated), 
- This committee was in a way the intermediary between the Cotton Trade and the 
Government of India so far as matters relating to raw cotton were concerned, and it 
was primarily due to the foresight, moderation, and statesmanship shown by Sir 
Purshotamdas that we passed through the war years in India without any major 
crisis in the cotton trade. The import of foreign cotton from Egypt and South 
Africa, as also the question of the export of cloth and of yarn from India to other 
countries, were also matters which required attention by the Cotton Textile Control 
Board. 


Resutts oF CONTROL 


Such in brief is an outline of the work that the Government of India and the 
Textile Control Board did in connection with the control of prices and production. 
of cotton textiles in the country. As I was very closely associated with this work it 
will certainly not be proper for me to express an opinion regarding its efficacy. But 
there can be no question that the control did achieve very great results, and, if I may 
say so, very beneficial results. It was the first time that the Government of India 
undertook a control of such dimensions spread over the land and comprising within 
its range the largest single industry and trade in the country. Over 400 textile mills 
came within its jurisdiction, not to speak of the very large number of small factories 
which produced comparatively small.quantities of cloth. We had no blueprint of 
such control ready for adoption, problems were tackled as they arose, and there was 
no precedent to fall back upon. The textile industry had gone through several Jean 
years before the war, so had the cotton cloth trade. In such circumstances it was’ 
natural for the industry and the trade to.regard the war as a godsend and to make 
use of the opportunity so given to improve their position. That the Textile Control 
Board, consisting mostly of industrialists and traders, co-operated with the Govern- 
ment of India in the very difficult task of controlling the production and distribu- 
tion of cloth speaks, I think, volumes for the patriotism and the high sense of 
citizenship of all those concerned. 

The Textile Commissioner’s Office in Bombay had a staff of nearly 2,000 people, 
and the Provincial Controllers’ offices also were fairly large organizations. I think a 
word of praise is due to all those who worked very devotedly to make the control 
the success that it became. The Department of Industries and Supplies, with Sir 
Akbar Hydari as its Secretary, was always a source of inspiration and encouragement. 
But to no one’single person can the success of this control be attributed so muchi 
as to the Chairman of the Textile Control Board, Mr. Krishnaraj Thackersey, whose 
ability, tact, and devotion to duty have been very seldom surpassed in the public life of 
my country. It was a truly co-operative effort between Government, the industry, the 
trade and the public. Personally I shall always look back on the three years of textile 
control as the three most useful years of my life. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a meeting of the Association on Tuesday, October 1, 1946, at the Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, S.W. 1, Mr. M. K. VELLODI, c.1.£., 1.C.S., Deputy High Commissioner 
for India, read the’ foregoing paper, “Cotton Textile Control in India.” Sir Jorn 
GREAVES, C.B.E., presided. 


The Cuarrman said that Mr. Vellodi was a member of the Indian Civil Service 
and Deputy High Commissioner for India. He was particularly grateful for the 
opportunity of presiding because he had the privilege of working under Mr. Vellodi 
during the time he was connected with Textile Control in India. One of the things 
. which had not been sufficiently realized in this country was the enormous contribu- 
tion India made to the war effort of the Allies in supplying textiles at a time when 
shé wanted them all, and more, for herself. All this was achieved under the leader- 
ship and guidance of Mr. Vellodi, and he was quite certain without so inspiring a 
leader not one tithe of what had been achieved could have been carried out. 


Mr. VeEtton1 then read his paper. 


Sir Artur Waueu, Secretary, Industries and Supplies Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, said that the Industries and Civil Supplies Department under which 
Mr. Vellodi worked merged with the Department of Supply in January of this year. 
The Industries and Civil Supplies Department contributed to the new department of 
Industries and Supplies, the Cotton Textile Control, along with other controls of 
consumer goods designed to keep prices intact. The new Department inherited from 
the Supply Department not only the general business of procuring Central Govern- 
ment equipment and stores, but also the control of the distribution of coal, of woollen 
textiles, of chemicals, etc., and the administration of the factories of the Government 
of India, including the ordnance factories, and the projected fertilizer and aircraft 
factories. 

In July, 1946, the Planning and Development Department was wound up, and 
the Industries and Supplies Department was given the duty of implementing the 
various plans evolved by the Planning Department, with the result that there was 
concentrated in the new Department of Industries and Supplies a great deal of the 
future industrial work of India. This was a heavy responsibility, and it was very 
fortunate that in the interim Government the charge fell upon a veteran politician as - 
wise and experienced as Mr. Rajagopalachari. 

The history of the Textile Council since last November was rather a mixed one. 
The country was suffering from the aftermath of the tremendous effort made during 
the war. Mr. Vellodi had said that mill-made cloth production in India was some 
4,000,000,000 yards before the war; and virtually with the same equipment during 
the war the production of mill-made cloth went up to something like 4,600,000,000 
yards, and at one time almost touched 4,800,000,000 yards, which was a very great 
achievement indeed. Before the war, as Mr. Vellodi had indicated, if hand-loom produc- 
tion and net imports were taken into account, something like 6,000,000,000 yards of 
cloth were available for the Indian consumer. In spite of the increased production and 
the fall in exports from India to its own customers, there was a set-off in the shape 
of a great increase in exports to countries which were cut off from their previous 
sources of supply. Added to that was the enormous demand for the armed forces, 
so that the amount of cloth available to the Indian consumer fell by 20 per cent. 
The production of mill-made cloth was falling, and in 1946 is running at little 
more than 4,200,000,000 yards, so that, even with the drastically reduced quantity of 
exports and with the great fall in military demand, one could roughly estimate 
that the amount of cloth available in 1946 for the Indian consumer would not exceed 
5,400,000,000 yards. In other words, the supply would be about 10 per cent. below 
what the Indian consumer was taking before the war. 

In the meantime, the population of the country, by the best estimates so far avail- 
able, had risen by some 25,000,000—at the rate of 5,000,000 per annum—since the 
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last census in 1941, so that the position was, with imports still a dream, that there 
was available and likely to be available for some time, less cloth per head than there 
was before the war. 

Why was it that production of cloth had fallen since the war ended? The main 
reason was exhaustion both of machinery and of labour. There were units in the 
industry which were running with great difficulty before theewar. Many of them 
were small, uneconomic units, which had neither the capital nor the courage to refit 
themselves; others were probably due to be replaced by modern units in any case. 
In spite of all the efforts to give the industry a lift, in spite of the special efforts of 
the India Office to get India more equipment and more mill stones, production was 
falling off. Labour was undoubtedly weary, and relaxed its efforts when the war 
ended. There was a succession of strikes early in 1946, and these were still con- 
tinuing when he left India at the beginning of September. 

One reason for the strikes was the fear of the loss of real wages at a time when ` 
there was no sign of any real fall in the cost of living. This was partly recognized 
by the industry, and from August 1, 1946, the industry resolved to pay labour the same 
wages for an eight-hour shift as they had paid for a nine-hour shift. In spite .of 
this, however, there was not the least wish on the part of the mill workers to work 
overtime and earn a little more. It might be possible to introduce more shifts and 
step up production, but there were difficulties in the way of that; difficulties of 
transport, and, above all, difficulties of housing. The speaker could only describe 
the state of labour housing in the main centres of India as absolutely appalling. 
Calcutta, Bombay, Cawnpore were very overcrowded during the war, and there was 
not yet a really good programme of development of industrial housing for India. 
The social conscience of India had a long way to go before it realized the importance 
of putting in the forefront of schemes a proper and humane housing scheme for the 
big cities. 

othe cumulative result of strikes and less labour and rising costs of material was 
an almost inevitable rise in the cost of production of cotton textiles, and more par- 
ticularly of the coarse varieties which the poor man, particularly the cultivator, 
demanded. The last reduction in the price of cloth brought about under the 
Cotton Control scheme came in December, 1945. That was aided by a very 
marked fall in the price of Indian cotton after the Japanese surrender. But by 
February of this year prices of raw cotton rose markedly, and an increase in 
the price of cloth was proposed to the Government last March. The Government 
of India refused to allow an increase, and the prices fixed in December, 1945, con- 
tinued; but matters came to a head last July. There was a quarterly review of cost- 
ings and pricings during the course of the year, and in July the industry put forward 
a very reasonable case for an increase in the price of coarse cloth. In fact, this was 
accepted departmentally, and created a problem for Government, as the case was 
generally sound. 

The most essential thing in India during 1946 had been the control of food grain 
prices in order to prevent panic, hoarding, and black-marketing of the type which 
was largely responsible for the lamentable famine in Bengal in 1943. For that reason 
it was necessary to be quite sure that at harvest time there was enough coarse cloth 
available for the cultivator. There had been a bad failure of the 1945 monsoon in 
South India, followed by extremely unsatisfactory winter rains in North India, and 
when the wheat and barley crop was ready in May there was a definite danger that 
the cultivator, not being able to obtain cloth and other modest necessaries in ex- 
change for his grain, might hoard it; or he might eat it. 

With that in view, the Government of India were forced to take a very unpleasant 
step—namely, at the beginning of May to impose a ae embargo on all 
exports of cloth, although they knew that this would dislocate global plans for the 
cloth-deficit countries. The step was necessary in order that some extra cloth should 
be available for the grain growers in Northern India, and it had not had the desired 
results. In the United Provinces—the first Government to introduce a grain levy 
scheme—it was possible to extract 400,000 tons of wheat which might otherwise never 
have seen the market. The embargo was a regrettable step, but it did emphasize the 
necessity of having enough cloth to go round. 
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Reference had been made to the question of rising costs and to the fact that in 
July the industry put forward a reasonable case for a rise in the price of coarse cloth. 
The Government did not accept it, and in August Sir Arthur and his colleague, Sir 
Akbar Hydari, had a prolonged discussion with the industry in Bombay. It was 
suggested to the industry that, in view of the need for keeping control of prices of 
food and clothing, the industry as a whole might consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing an equalization fund whereby the part of the profits earned by the units 
which spun fine cloth might be set aside so as to subsidize the production of coarse 
cloth. The position was, especially in Northern India, that there were many smaller 
units which were finding it difficult to get cotton; they were very short of mill stores, 
and working at a cost which did not make it profitable to turn out coarse cloth in 
a satisfactory manner. 

The proposal was debated at length with the Industries Committee, and, although 
when the speaker had left India they had not undertaken to adopt an equalization 
scheme, they had promised in the course of September to produce some scheme 
whereby the production of coarse cloth would be stimulated and made profitable. 
He had not heard what the results of the deliberations were, but he would like to 
express his appreciation of the attitude of the Chairman of the Industries Committee, 
who had been indefatigable in tackling this problem. 

As to the future of the control, there was, of course, much criticism of the way 
it had worked and the way in which it was working, but there was no doubt what- 
ever that the greater number of people in India would prefer to see the control main- 
tained so long as there was a shortage. The over-riding consideration had been to 
get enough cloth, and so long as that consideration existed there must be control. 
Not as much yarn could be made available for the hand-loom weaver as was desit- 
able, which was a pity, because the hand-loom weaving was one of the most valuable 
subsidiary industries which could be developed in the great rural areas of India. 
However, there must be control in the amount made available to the hand-looms, 
because the mills could produce from the same amount of yarn much more cloth 
which was less expensive. The general opinion was that as a result of patient efforts 
since 1943 the coarse cloth which the poor people needed was now, when available, 
available at controlled prices. In the course of his association with the Cotton Textile 
Control during the last year he had not heard genuine complaints that coarse cloth 
was being sold above controlled rates. 

He thought the Control had achieved its main objects. A few months ago the 
Control principle received support from the Prime Minister of the United Provinces. 
He explained very forcibly to an audience that until there was sufficient of a com- 
modity controls must continue. The future was not unhopeful. Great efforts 
were being made by the India Office, and through it by the Board of Trade, to meet 
India’s demands of machinery, equipment and mill stores. Sir John Greaves was 
well aware of the efforts which industry was making to obtain machinery. When 
the speaker left India a powerful delegation from the industry was expected to arrive 
in this country to explain their needs, and the Director of Ordnance Factories was at 
present here to discuss how far the ordnance factories could be used. There was a 
scheme for the extention of the textile industry which envisaged the production of 
some 1,700,000,000 yards per annum, and he thought it was the intention of the 
Government of India to expand that target even further. 

Finally, he would endorse what Mr. Vellodi said about the direction of the Indus 
tries and Civil Supplies Department and Sir Akbar Hydari. Mr. Vellodi was far 
too modest about his own achievements in this great task. As the Textile Com- 
missioner he bore the real burden of working out a scheme, meeting all the snags, 
getting on with the other departments, and making the Control work; and he thought 
Mr. Vellodi succeeded admirably. His successors fully appreciated what was done by 
him and his team, among whom no one was more prominent than Sir John Greaves 
himself. 

Mr. J. THomson said that after the very lucid explanation of the position in India 
as viewed from the Indian end the audience might like to view it from the other end 


of the telescope. He was glad to hear Sir Arthur Waugh say that he thought Mr. 
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Vellodi was too modest. Those who had to do with controls always regarded the 
Indian Cotton Textile Control as one of the stars in the controls firmament. To 
_ those in this country it did seem at one stage that the Government of India, as Mr. 
Vellodi had indicated, were rather slow in considering the common man and the 
price which he had to pay for those necessities with which he clothed himself. That, 
however, was past history. When the effort was made a very great success was 
_ attained even in the attempt to ration the ryot in cloth. 

He would like to dwell on two aspects affecting us in this country, which arose 
from his Control. First was the enormous contribution—which had not, as Mr. 
Vellodi indicated, been properly appreciated in the United Kingdom, especially 
among the common citizens—of cloth for the defence forces. Was it realized that 
India clothed the armies east of Suez? Had that task not been undertaken by India, 
the war potential of the United Nations would have been reduced in a measure which 
was difficult to conceive; whether the war would have been won when it was with- 
out this Indian contribution might be a matter for debate. Another point which 
arose from this contribution was the enormous saving in hard cash which accrued to 
His Majesty’s Government through the operation of control in the restriction of 
prices, in reducing the cost of cotton, in secing that mill stores were rationed. The 
sterling balances would undoubtedly have been very much higher but for this con- 
trol, and to this as citizens and taxpayers we might well pay tribute, apart from the 
feeling which those who were civil servants had that the canons of financial propriety 
had been well and truly followed. 

The second Indian contribution which Mr. Vellodi touched upon which affected 
this country was the contribution arising from the immense exports which India was 
able to achieve from her war production. On the entry of Japan into the war those 
areas formerly supplied by Japan were left high and dry—e.g., East and West Africa 
and many colonial territories were affected which were supplying us with the raw 
materials which were the very sinews of war. East Africa provided sisal from which 
came the binder twine for the harvest fields; West Africa provided the ground nuts 
from which came margarine and palm oil for explosives. This country had no cotton 
textiles to spare. The agricultural worker of West Africa required cotton textiles 
with which to clothe himself, India filled the breach. She kept the workers at work, 
and the raw materials flowed into our ports to make their considerable contribution 
to the general war effort. ; 

He would like to say a word on the efficiency of Sir John Greaves and the Com- 
mittee of which he was Chairman. That Committee was responsible for the stores 
and machinery of the whole Indian cotton textile industry. He had to persuade 
` Departments of His Majesty’s Government that it was right and proper to allocate 


to India a high proportion of the mill stores which were being turned out for civil 


purposes. If success in that task was achieved it arose from the excellent quality of 
the aminunition which Sir John Greaves provided. 

While Mr. Vellodi was speaking it struck -him that here was a united effort in 
India by Government, by industrialists, by officials and non-officials, members of all 
communities, who pulled together and produced a job of work of which they might 
all be proud. Could it be taken to be an augury of what could happen in the India 
of the future? 


Sır Frang Noyce said that he had no hesitation in claiming that there was no one 
in the room who was in a better position to appreciate the difficulties of Mr. Vellodi’s 
task and the great success he had ‘achieved than he was. Mr. Vellodi mentioned in 
the course of his paper that in somewhat similar circumstances during the first 
Great War a scheme for the supply of cheap cloth was attempted. It fell to his un- 
happy lot to be the protagonist in that attempt. The Government of India, during 
that war, as during the one just finished, did not show any great rapidity of thought 
or action, and it was not until three and a half years after it had begun that they 
became alive to the seriousness of the position arising from the rapidly soaring prices 
of cotton cloth, though he did not think they reached the heights of the second war. 
Sir George Barnes, then Commerce Member, sent for him and told him he had to go 
down to Bombay to turn out standard cloth. He said, “ Very well, but who is going 
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to pay for it?” Sir George’s reply was that he did not know, but that the Govern- 
ment of India would not, and that he (the speaker) must make his own arrange- 
ments. That question of payment remained the bugbear of his existence during 
the time he vas Controller of Cotton Cloth; he never knew when money was com- 
ing in, and his desk rapidly piled up with demands for payment from the mills 
which had supplied the cloth he was distributing. 

By the time the scheme had been worked out and an Act had been passed estab- 
lishing cloth control (he did not know if it was still on the Statute Book : probably 
its existence had been entirely forgotten) the end of the war was in sight, and doubts 
began to arise whether control was necessary. He had in the meantime managed 
to get hold of quite a large amount of cloth on a voluntary basis, which was sent 
up-country. The armistice was signed in November, 1918, but prices did not fall as 
rapidly as was anticipated, and it was therefore decided to put the Act into force. 
Then came the same difficulty that Mr. Vellodi had mentioned. The problem was 
on a smaller scale as only two varieties of standard cloth were manufactured—one a 
thicker cloth, which was sent to the northern Provinces; and the other a thinner 
one, which was distributed in Bengal and throughout the peninsula. There was 
one great cause of trouble which he expected Mr. Vellodi had experienced : ‘that 
was the difference in the quality of the cloth turned out by different mills from the 
same specifications. The good mills turned out a very much better cloth from the 
specifications than the poor mills, and naturally the consumers did not understand 
the reasons for the difference, and did not see why they should pay the same price 
for the inferior article as for the better quality. 

Another great difficulty, of course, was distribution. Some Directors of Supplies 
were very keen on the standard cloth and pushed it hard; others were too busy to 
be bothered with it, and so were all too many of the district officers to whom it 
was sent. Fortunately it was not necessary to continue the control very long, and it 
was removed about the middle of 1919. He thought it achieved some beneficial 
results; one or two Provinces, at any rate, expressed themselves as grateful for the 
help it had given them in tiding over a difficult period, especially the Punjab. 

The operations, as he had already mentioned, were on a much smaller scale than 
those so ably carried out by Mr. Vellodi, and he regretted that he had been unable 
to leave him a blueprint. He did not know whether he had ever found time to 
glance at the report he had submitted at the end of his operations; it was probably 
buried fathoms deep in secretariat dust. He could not help wondering what the 
Government of India would have said if he had demanded a staff of 2,000 people or 
even 200. His staff consisted of a dozen at most; looking back, he was surprised 
that they accomplished as much as they did. 

He had, therefore, special reason to congratulate Mr. Vellodi most heartily on 
the success of his work because he knew how complex it was. He wished he could 
- look back on his fifteen months as Controller of Cloth as one of the most useful 
in his life; but he could say wholeheartedly that he had never had a more difficult 
time in the whole of his thirty-five years’ service. 


The Cuarrman said that Sir Frank Noyce had touched upon the difficulties which 
Mr. Vellodi had had to face; the greatest achievement of Mr. Vellodi was that he 
found the textile industry made up of hundreds of small units, all going their own 
way, and he left it a united industry thinking in terms of national .welfare and 
capable of acting as a single unit and speaking with a single voice. That was a very 
great achievement. As a small example of this he would give one point from the 
Textile Plan. A plan had been prepared to expand the industry-by 20 per cent; that 
was all that could be achieved because the machinery and plant for greater expansion 
were not available. The significant thing was where expansion was to take 
place. The authors of the plan were all industrialists, largely industrialists from the 

` Province of Bombay, all of whom wanted to expand their own mills, yet the plan 
provided for no expansion in the Province of Bombay because they were thinking 
nationally. Everybody in India realized that unless India was industrialized quickly 
all over the country there would be little hope of raising the standard of living or of 
educating the people, and the plan had been drawn so as to ensure that the new 
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units would grow up all over the countryside. This was a very remarkable thing 
when one realized the composition of the Planning Committee. The Textile Con- 
trol Board fully endorsed the plan, and the Government of India had now ac- 
cepted it. 


Mrs. Wintrrep Hormes wished to refer to two points which Sir Arthur Waugh 
made : one, the housing of Indian labour; and the other, the exhaustion of labour, which 
meant that production was not so high as it should be. As to housing, she met the 
Labour Minister irí the Congress Ministry in Bombay, who had made a remarkable 
plan for housing Indian labour, and if it was implemented Bombay might lead the 
way in a new drive for housing. She had been horrified to find that ro per cent. of 
labour lived on the pavements. She thought that workers were not only exhausted, 
but in the last six months there had been a most remarkable growth of organized 
trade unionism in India which was well worth watching. It had caused strikes all 
over the country. Indian labour would never work so hard again under the con- 
ditions which had existed. 


Mr. Vettop1, in reply, said that housing accommodation for Indian labour had 
always been a very difficult problem; it was not merely a question of finding a suit- 
able place to build a few houses or tenements, it was a question of making the people 
believe that they should live in these places. - In Bombay textile labour was a floating 
population: they did not live in Bombay all the time; they came to the mills and 
worked for a few months and then went back to their villages at cultivation time. 
The problem was not so simple as in this country, where industrial labour lived 
where it was supposed to work. 

Bombay was not representative of all that was best in the textile industry. He 
thought Madras could boast of much better conditions than those of Bombay. In the 
first place, conditions in Madras were more favourable, and better efforts had been 
made both by the Government and by employers for improving the conditions of 
labour. He believed the Labour Commission’s report has stated that labour conditions 

-in the textile mills in Madras were far superior to those in the rest of India. 

The development of organized trade unions was a very vast subject. It had been 
going on on a progressive scale in India. He could not, however, indulge in any 
speculations on such a matter. He would like to thank the speakers for their very 
‘kind references to himself and to his contribution to the Textile Control. 


Mr. W. W. Nino proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to Mr. Vellodi 
for his lecture. The story he had unfolded was one which might be thought to be 
rather prosaic, but as he had told it it was obvious that he had carried out a tremen- 
dous task and one which was well done. He thought they were entitled to see 
from it a happy augury for the future of India. 


INDIAN CHRISTIAN WOMEN AND NATION BUILDING 
By Lapy RuNGANADHAN 


Tre Indian Christians, as you are aware, are a very small but important minority 
community, forming less than 2 per cent. of the great population of 400,000,000. They 
roughly number about 8,000,000, and of these I should say more than half are not 
educated. Though it is such a tiny minority it is playing a very significant part in 
the nation’s life, out of all proportion to its numbers. 

Indian Christian women have enjoyed far greater freedom than their Hindu and 
Muslim sisters, for they have neither been fettered by age-old traditions and customs 
of the caste system nor cut off from contact with the outside world by purdah. They 
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had greater opportunities than women of other religions through their contacts with 
early missionaries, whose contribution in the field of education cannot be over-esti- 
mated. They have been quick to imbibe knowledge, and have taken advantage of the 
many facilities afforded them and have forged ahead in education. For instance, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century Pandita Ramabai, by birth a Brahmin, 
was converted to Christianity, and founded a training centre for Brahmin widows in 
order to save them from the desolate fate meted out to widows by Hindu custom. 
In more modern days a well-known name in South India is that of Mrs. Poonen 
Lukose, a brilliant doctor, who became Surgeon-General in Travancore State. She 
was the first Indian woman to occupy such a position in India. 

In Madras today we are privileged to have an admirable woman doctor in the 
post of Deputy-Directress for Public Health in the Presidency. Over a period of 
nearly twenty years she has done outstanding work in connection with maternity and 
child-welfare, with the result that in this field the Madras Presidency leads India. 

Indian Christian women were the pioneers in medical work, and the first to train 
as doctors and nurses. They have steadily increased their sphere of usefulness in the 
medical and social welfare services. This progress may be traced in the very efficient 
management of the women’s hospitals, both Government and mission, with Indian 
Christian women in charge. In Madras the Government Victoria Caste and Gosha 
Hospital, with a staff entirely composed of women, has at its head a very clever and 
experienced Indian Christian woman doctor. In Vellore, the Mission Hospital is 
training Christian women as nurses and midwives, to be sent into the villages to 
bring medical aid to pregnant women and to teach them about child welfare and 
what to do in time of epidemics. 

During the war many Indian Christian women entered fighting services such 
as the Women’s Auxiliary Corps of India, the Women’s Royal Indian Navy, the 
Indian Red Cross, the Women’s Voluntary Service, and they also did valuable A.R.P. 
work during the Japanese air-raids in Calcutta. When the Indian Government called 
for women to volunteer as Army nurses 75 per cent. of the volunteers were Christians, 
and they acquitted themselves most creditably in the many theatres of war, particu- 
larly in Burma and the Middle East. 

Many women were trained as Welfare Workers and served in military hospitals, 
instructing convalescing soldiers in diversional therapy—writing letters for disabled 
men and distributing books and magazines among them. They have helped in 
canteens, serving refreshments at railway stations to tired troops as they passed 
through. They also took an active part in organizing variety entertainments and 
concerts for allied troops, which have been useful in bringing about a better under- 
standing of Indian culture. 

Towards the end of the war an Indian Christian was appointed Welfare Officer 
in charge of the families of troops serving abroad. She toured the whole of India 
visiting families in their homes, raising money and making recommendations to 
Army Headquarters on behalf of needy cases. 

Another brilliantly clever woman doctor from Madras was given the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel and made the head of the Indian Medical Service for women, an 
appointment she still holds. As regards education, Indian Christian women are taking 
to higher education in larger numbers, and we have amongst them lawyers, doctors 
and teachers, many holding highly responsible posts as heads of colleges and schools 
in several Provinces in India. Some are being trained as welfare workers, especially 
as health visitors, who are sent into the rural areas to teach ignorant mothers about 
pre-natal care and personal hygiene. Many help in nursery and primary schools in 
the villages. In some of the mission colleges for women special courses are given for 
training women as missionaries to enable them to do evangelistic work amongst the 
villages by visiting the women in their homes and bringing them the message of the 
Gospel. Many are working in ashrams as voluntary helpers. An ashram, I would ex- 
plain, is a community of people linked together through a religious inspiration for the 
purpose of serving others. Women such as these take part in adult education, rural 
dispensaries and maternity and child-welfare work and in rural uplift. 

For instance, in Fyzabad ninety women at a time take eleven months’ training 
with the object of going out, usually in twos, into the villages to help raise the standard 
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of living by teaching cottage industries and handcrafts. This training centre is under 
the direction of a young Indian Christian woman, and she is doing very valuable 
work. 

In Travancore, Hyderabad and many other Indian States we find Indian Catholic 
nuns doing wonderful education work among the villagers. Then there is the 
National Missionary Society, run entirely by Indian Christian men and women, who 
. are mostly voluntary workers. They have through faith and prayer ‘started schools 
and dispensaries for poor villagers in several parts of India, and also are doing 
` evangelistic work amongst them. The ladies’ auxiliary of the N.M.S. at Madras has 
made itself responsible for the monetary support of the ashram at Purain. This means 
that they must collect foo annually through variety entertainments and fancy sales 
each year. 

Ta Neth India, Bombay and Calcutta Indian Christian women are holding highly 
responsible posts as heads of colleges and schools. The Bombay Settlement for 
university women provides a home for students in the colleges, and is doing much 
in training them for good citizenship. The National Y.W.C.A. at Lucknow has as 
its president Lady Maharaj Singh, who is doing splendid service in making the asso- 
ciation better known and appreciated all over the country, and at the same time help- 
ing to build up international fellowship and understanding which are so important 
for the unity and progress of India. I could give you scores of instances of the 
great contribution made by Indian Christian women to the progress of India. 
There is no question that Indian Christian women are in the forefront in every 
branch of welfare work all over India. An English friend of mine, who has recently 
had a unique opportunity of seeing welfare work among Indians in all parts of the 
country, expressed her astonishment at the number of Christian women, largely from 
the south, who are taking the lead in all branches of social welfare. In particular, 
they were in important positions such as principals of welfare training centres and 
colleges. It seemed to lier that they had pleaty of initiative—a sense of independence 
and responsibility on the whole far in excess of Hindu and Muslim women. As she 
has fad so much to do with women of various nationalities, I felt she had paid a high 
tribute to the community. i 

Women will play a great part in the future of India, and Indian Christian women, 
who have already done so much in building the present, will, I feel sure, do even 
greater things in the world of tomorrow. 


` 


THE PLACE OF THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY IN THE NEW INDIA 


By S. D. MALAIPERUMAN, M.A., B.D., PH.D. 


Inpian Christians number about 2 per cent. of the total population of India. They 
were under-enumerated in the census of 1941, for then many Christians were included 
under their old castes and tribes. It is safe to say that Christians in-India number at 
least 8 millions—that is, excluding Anglo-Indians and Europeans. In the State of 
Travancore they comprise a third of the population, and in the Madras Presidency 
there are more Indian Christians than in any other Province. It is not generally 
realized that as a minority community they are more in number than the Sikhs, 
Jains, Buddhists, Parsis, or Anglo-Indians, and they rank next to the Muslims. 
Christianity existed in India from the very early days, and the old Syrian Church in 
Malabar claims to have been established by the Apostle St. Thomas. While this 
claim is open to question there is no doubt that this is one of the oldest churches 
in the world. Roman Catholicism goes back to the days of the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar, to whose court Christianity came through a Portuguese Jesuit priest from 
Goa in the year 1578. Later St. Francis Xavier gathered into the Church many 
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thousands of the fishermen caste of South India, while De Nobili at Madura gained 
a large number of converts from the Brahmans and higher castes. 

India has received the benefits of two great missionary movements—that of Islam 
during the Mohammedan conquest and that of Christianity during the British 
régime. But Christianity did not exercise any widespread influence in India until 
the establishment of the British Empire and the rise of modern missionary move- 
ments. It is interesting to note that today there are more than ten times the number 
of Indian Muslims than of Indian Christians. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
Muslim invaders settled in India and made India their home. They intermarried 
and soon identified themselves with the people of India. Some of the rulers resorted 
to forced conversion of the Hindus. Christianity came to Incia in Western garb in 
the framework of Western culture as an alien religion. While in the early days of 
the East India Company the attitude was one of caution, later it was natural for the 
British Government to view favourably thé propagation of Christianity in India 
through institutions which they subsidized, though they maintained a policy of 
religious neutrality. 


Tue HERITAGE oF THE COMMUNITY 


Christianity in India is said to be the cultural invasion by the West, backed by 
political superiority and industrial efficency of Western civilization. The heritage of 
the Indian Christian is a combination of the social and cultural background of India 


with that of Western Christianity and theology. Indian Christians are drawn from. 


all castes, creeds and communities at various stages of development, and the cultural 
background is therefore hybrid. Being heterogeneous they represent India in minia- 
ture more than any other community. This is their strength as well as their weak- 
ness. They have inherited the divisions of caste, and in South India, even today, 
many Indian Christians still cling to their old caste traditions and seldom inter- 
marry. Add to this the schism of the Western Church imported to India with all the 
sectarian and denominational differences that has introduced further source of 
division. Of the total population of Indian Christians three-fifths are Roman Catholics 
and two-fifths Protestants. In the past the gap between these two groups has been 
wider than that between Christians and Hindus. 

While through the labours of missionaries a Christian Church of impressive dimen- 
sions has arisen, it has reproduced the Western Church, down to the latest sects. The 
Indian Church has nothing Indian about it, for it has been a replica of the Home 
Church. Missionaries in the past saw in the Westernization of the Indian the prelude to 
Christianity. No wonder that the Indian Christians imitated the Britisher in nomen- 
clature, dress, language and outlook on life and thought, identified themselves with 
the ruling class and gradually became estranged from the currents of national life. 
The converts to Christianity were unfortunately taken from their moorings, became 
segregated and developed what has come to be known as “ mission-compound men- 
tality.” Unlike the other Indian communities such as the Sikhs and the Muslims, 
who preserved their economic roots in the soil of India, the Indian Christians drifted 
away into a wholly separate unit. Consequently they had to depend primarily on 
mission support and Government jobs. Indian Christians are economically rather 
backward and poor as a community. Very few have taken to commerce and industry, 
though in Travancore Syrian Christians have successfully done so, and also many 
are estate owners and planters. Urban Christians, who are better educated, form 
I0 per cent. of the Christian population. Village Christians are for the most part 
engaged in mission service, and some follow the traditional occupations of the vil- 
lage. In Travancore there are many small land-owners and farmers. 


Tue PoLrricaL FIELD. 


Politically they have been rather conservative, and in the past kept aloof from the 
national struggle for freedom. They were cautious and calculating, and have not 
sacrificed much as a community for the political development of the country. Their 
attitude is due to a false assumption that politics corrupt and Christians should keep 
away from them. This was the view held by many missionaries whose leadership 
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the converts followed. Fear of participation in national politics, as Dr. Eddy 
Asirvatham (an Indian Christian leader) points out, became an obsession with some 
Christians, who felt that such participation might lead to a clash with the British 
Government in India. They were led to believe by missionaries and their subordinates 
that the British Empire was Christian, and considered themselves allies of a Christian 
Government. Christian missions and their adherents fought shy of national questions 
till very recently. 

Foremost among the leaders of the community in the past was Kalai Chandran 
Banerjee, Registrar of Calcutta University, an honoured member of the Indian 
National Congress, who narrowly missed the coveted honour of being its President. 
He founded the Christo Samaj and “ sent the clarion call summoning the faithful to 
rally around nationalism which at that time symbolized all that was best in India.” 
The wave of nationalism that has swept over India has had a powerful influence on 
the educated classes of Indian Christians, and in the last two decades their outlook 
has changed considerably. The ferment of nationalism is acting powerfully to bring 
internal changes in the community. The desire for political equality, national 
solidarity and economic betterment has come to stay with the rising generation, and 
‘hey are determined to create a new India. 


SHARERS IN INDIAN NATIONALISM 


` Indian Christians really became communally conscious when the India Act of 
1919 established the system of dyarchy based on communal representation. Indian 
Christians began to organize themselves, and unity among Catholics and Protestants 
was promoted. But a community cannot come into being artificially or mechanically 
by special law and electorates. 

Indian Christians are not, strictly speaking, a community sociologically or psycho- 
logically. They are a heterogeneous group, representing inflows from all surround- 
ing societies, T together out of fragments that have broken away from other 
communities, lacking in an inner social bond to knead them into a new or distinct 
communal pattern. They are not a community in the same sense that the Sikhs, 
Muslims or Hindus are. There is no communal consciousness comparable to that pro- 
moted by the Hindu Mahasabha or the Muslim League. But unfortunately the 
introduction of separate electorates and recent political events in India seem to be 
forging them into a communal mould. 3 

The creation of electorate on the basis of religion and community is one of the 
tragedies of Indian history and a cause of the tension between the two’ major communi- 
ties. The best brains of the Indian Christians have always opposed a separate elec- 
torate. The late Mr. K. T. Paul and the late Dr. S. K. Datta (who were suc- 
cessively delegates to the Round Table Conference) urged their people to throw their 
lot in with the Indian nation and get rid of isolationism. This attitude has been 
reiterated time and again by other leaders and at the councils and conferences of 
Christian bodies. 

This policy is gradually becoming acceptable to the community as a whole. They 
have set the welfare of the nation as a whole above the interests of their particular 
community. Alone among the various religious groups of India the Indian Christians 
see no justification for their separate identity as a community and the wisdom of 
retaining it. This, I should say, is our greatest contribution and our best stand. 
The community is solidly behind the national movement for a united and free India. 

In the demand for independence Indian Christians are one with the rest of their 
countrymen. The All-India Conference of Indian Christians, representing Protestants, 
in 1943 passed the following resolution : i 


“The Conference gives its unqualified support to the ideal of a free and 
independent India in a world brotherhood of nations, and considers that after the 
war all empire ideologies should be eliminated as a menace to the future peace 


of the world.” 


The National Christian Council, which represents all Protestant missions and 
Churches working in India, issued the following statement in 1944: 
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“Educated Indian Christians fully share the national aspirations of their 
countrymen. Consequently they also share the sorrow and disappointment 
-aroused by the present political deadlock.” 


Dewan Bahadur M. Ruthnaswamy, in his presidential address at the meeting of 
the Catholic Indian Association (October, 1944, Province of Madras), said : 


“Without committing itself to any particular brand of constitution, the 
association would be all for the attainment of the lasting freedom and self-govern- 
ment of India.” 


A LEAVENING INFLUENCE 


Consideration of the place of the community in the new India that is emerging 
presupposes the contribution hitherto made by Indian Christians to national life. The 
community is closely related to Christian institutions, some of these under missionary 
leadership. By far the most important contribution is the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the Depressed classes. Christian institutions bear the proud record of being 
the pioneers in all movements of social reform. The Y.M.C.A., with predominantly 
Indian Christian leadership, has done pioneer work in the field of rural reconstruc- 
tion, physical education, social service and welfare work. It has also promoted inter- 
communal harmony and understanding. To quote the late C. F. Andrews with 
reference to Christian institutions: ‘‘ Their work is like the leaven, slowly but surely 
altering the thoughts and ideals of the country.” 

The Indian Christian community during the last fifty years or more has rapidly 
grown in numbers, education and influence. Female literacy is highest in the country 
among Indian Christians. Indian Christian men and women who have gone abroad 
are highly educated, and could hold their own anywhere in the world. As teachers, 
professors, heads of educational institutions or departments they have done splendid 
work. As doctors, surgeons and nurses in hospitals and in private practice they have 
served their country. Also, in the lesser walks of life, as cooks, domestics, orderlies 
and clerks their services have been indispensable. 

From this community have come great scholars, statesmen and thinkers. By 
sheer merit, and not merely on a communal basis, they have occupied high, positions 
in public life. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh in the United Provinces, the late Dewan 
Bahadur Arogiaswamy Mudaliar and the late Sir A. T. Pannirselvam in Madras, and 
the late Madhu Sudan Das in Orissa served in Provincial Cabinets under dyarchy. 
The late Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikanna Pillai and Dewan Bahadur M. Rutna- 
swamy were successively elected as Speakers of the Assembly in Madras. 

In the cities of Bombay and Madras, Indian Christians have served as mayors, 
as judges of the High Court in Madras and the Chief Court in Oudh, also as judges 
in the Indian States, and as magistrates in various districts, they have played their 
part in the equitable administration of justice: Two are Vice-Chancellors of Indian 
Universities. Sir Samuel Runganadhan, who served successively as Vice-Chancellor 
of the Annamalai University and the University of Madras, also as a member of the 
Madras Legislature, now High Commissioner for India in London, has voiced Indian 
opinion at the Peace Conference in no uncertain terms, and has championed the cause 
of smaller nations. He had as his colleague another prominent Indian Christian, Sir 
Joseph Bhore, formerly a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and now 
Prime Minister of Bhopal. There are other Indian Christians who hold key positions 
in the Indian States. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, who led the joint delegation of 
Catholics and Protestants when they met the Cabinet Mission, has been now chosen 
as leader of the Indian delegation to East Africa, and also as one of the members 
of the Indian delegation to the forthcoming session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

A representative of the smallest minority community in Orissa, an Indian 
Christian, has been elected as Speaker of the Assembly in Orissa. ‘Two Indian 
Christians, in Assam and Madras, hold important portfolios in the Congress Cabinet. 
There are others who are Parliamentary Secretaries. It is most gratifying that so 
distinguished a scholar as Dr. John Matthai, also well known for his business acumen, 
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and one of the authors of the Bombay Plan, should find a place in the new Indian 
Interim Government. 


Wan-Time Hep 


Indian Christians have the reputation of being law-abiding citizens, but as the 
Catholic leader points out, “ this has been taken as a matter of course by the Govern- 
ment, which has paid lip service in time of difficulty and conveniently forgotten in 
happier times.” Our contribution to the war effort cannot be minimized. As wel- 
fare workers, nurses, and in the rank and file of the fighting forces both men and. 
women have played a noble part. The Madras Army that distinguished itself in the 
Middle East and in Burma has a large proportion of Christian sepoys. Members of 
my community have earned reputation as honourable and useful citizens. We 
demand our right to recognition not on the basis of numerical strength, not as a 
minority community, but on the basis of our service to the State. Members of my 
community have contributed their share in the development of the nation in every 
sphere of activity. We ask for no special privileges and have got none so far. We 
crave for opportunities to serve our Motherland.according to our capacity. We 
demand fundamental human rights. Nothing more—but nothing less. 3 

There are certain events in recent Indian history which have perturbed Indian 
Christians and provoked thought as to their position. The first of these was the. 
omission on the part of the Viceroy to invite a representative of the community to 
the Simla Conference. This was seriously regretted, for our leaders felt that they had 
a positive contribution to make in the solution of the national problem because of 
their unique position and qualification to interpret and reconcile one party to the 
other. This omission was not consistent with the repeated declarations of His 
Majesty’s Government that they have a special concern for the interests of the 
minorities of India. Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942 had definitely told our delegates who 
met him in a deputation that our minority was included in such declarations. 

The following is the concluding statement of an appeal sent to the Simla Confer- 
ence by a very representative group of Indian Christians ; 


“ We hope that the Congress, the Muslim League and other parties in India 
will lend us their support in our just request, and at least give us hope that just 
and equitable treatment will be meted out to us in the future in the public 
affairs of our Motherland.” : 


` Tue RIGHT to PRosELYTIZE 


The next incident that provoked members of the community was what has come 
to be known as the “ Sophia College Incident” in 1943, and over which there was 
controversy for several months. It arose from the conversion of a Parsi girl, but 
one who had attained her majority. This was deeply resented by the orthodox 
section of the Parsi community, who were bent on severe action against the college. 
They won the support of influential Hindu members of the Senate of the University 
of Bombay, and succeeded in getting a vote of disafhiliation of the college passed in 
the teeth of opposition by missionary educationists, Indian Christians and others 
who held liberal views. The action of the Senate was foolish, for it was the very 
denial of academic freedom, striking at the roots of University education. Protests 
from Catholics and Protestants alike poured in from all parts of India against the 
action of the University authorities. But thanks to the intervention of the Chan- 
cellor, that notable statesman, the Right Hon. Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, 
the threatened disaffiliation was cancelled. 

Another incident that has fanned the flames high is the legislation affecting 
Christians in the State of Travancore. Under section 182 of the Travancore Criminal 
Procedure Code, restrictions have been imposed on the construction of churches and 
cemeteries. Also grants to privately owned primary schools have been withdrawn, 
thereby affecting numerous Catholic institutions, and a ban placed on meetings and 
Catholic processions of pilgrimage. These orders touch the very roots of religious 
freedom and are serious infringements of civil liberties. These are regarded as a 
threat to Catholic freedom, and some have suggested that this policy may be 
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symptomatic of what could happen all over in an independent India. There has been 
a wave of protest from Christians of all denominations against the action of the 
Travancore Government, and the controversy is still raging. 

The last two incidents are definitely directed against the spread of Christianity. 
One can well understand this, for the introduction of democracy and communal 
electorates has started a battle for numbers, and the first result of this new awakening 
is an attempt to prevent conversion for political reasons lest conversions, by taking 
away converts from one community, diminish its political status. 

In the light of the events described one should understand the demands placed 
before the Cabinet Mission by the delegation of Indian Christians (jointly by the 
leaders of Catholics and Protestants) : 


“We are ready to accept joint electorates, but if the Constitution-making 
machinery recognizes the separate existence by political entities of the Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh and other. communities, the rights of Indian Christians should 
be safeguarded.” 


Now what are these rights and how are they to be safeguarded? For the Indian 
Christian, as they made it clear to the Cabinet Mission, the most fundamental of 
all rights is the freedom to practise religion in public as well as in private and to 
preach and propagate it. The Catholic leader, Dewan Bahadur M. Ruthnaswamy, 
amplifies the following rights and liberties: there should be freedom to organize for 
the defence of our rights; the liberty to build houses of worship should not be a 
matter of concession but one of right; the right to have religious instruction in 
schools must be enjoyed by us not at additional cost but in the normal course of 
educational administration; the administration of Church property and religious 
endowments must be in the hands of those set up by the Church; nothing should 
be done to impair the validity of regulations relating to Christian family life. Allied 
to these rights are interests in the service and activities of the State, which should 
be guaranteed. We are also entitled to our share as beneficiaries of the State grants- 
in-aid of work done for the public, schools, colleges, dispensaries. 

The following view regarding fundamental rights was adopted by the National 
Christian Council as early as 1944: 


“ These rights they believe should be mutually guaranteed by the communi- . 
ties and not safeguarded by external authority. They believe that such guarantees 
will be forthcoming when the leaders of all communities work together and 
share the responsibilities of office.” 


_ Also they maintain that the goodwill of the State towards all its citizens should 
be assumed till the contrary is proved. But there are more cautious thinkers who 
feel that mere dependence on the goodwill of a majority is not sound for all times. 
Goodwill depends largely on the moral ideals of leaders. There is no guarantee that 
we shall always have leaders with the mental and moral calibre of men like Gandhi 
and Nehru. There is risk involved in counting too much upon the present goodwill. 


Mr. NEHRU’S ASSURANCES 


In an interview granted to the special correspondent of the London Catholic 
Herald, Pandit Nehru said that “the claim of the Indian Christian not only to 
profess but also to propagate the faith stands to reason: that any faith whose roots are 
strong and healthy should spread; and to interfere with that right would be a blow 
to the roots themselves.” He continued : 


“For the sake of harmony we shall have to respect the religious convictions 
of all, irrespective of numbers and influence. Unless a given faith proves a 
menace to public order, or its teachers attempt to thrust it down unwilling throats ` 
of men owning other persuasions, there can be no justification for measures 
which deprive any community of its rights.” 


Referring to the situation in Travancore, Mr. Nehru observed that it was purely 

a localized affair between the authorities and the Catholics, and that there was 
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obviously no relation between the attitude of that State and that of a future Indian 
Government. 

History shows that whereyer there is an extreme wave of nationalism Christians 
may expect suspicion. Persecution should be welcome, and is essential in the growth 
of the Christian community. It gives religious fervour, makes people more loyal 
to their faith and tends to unite them, as recent events in Travancore have proved. 

Many thinking Christians, especially the younger generation, would agree with 
me when I say we Indian Christians should not worry too much about the preach- 
ing and propagation of our faith in case conversion should be prohibited. After 
all, what counts is not what we profess or preach but how we live. What matters 
is not creed but conduct. By their fruits ye shall know them, not by their roots. 
Jesus was born a Jew and died a Jew. He did not tell the Jewish people to change 
their religion, but he exhorted them to rid the Jewish religion of impurities. 

In the field of social reform and service and humanitarian activities Indian 
Christians will have an important contribution to make in the New India. Govern- 
ment agencies, however good they may be, can never take the place of voluntary 
philanthropic institutions. Christian educational institutions will have an important 
part to play, for according to the Sargeant Scheme no less than two million teachers 
will have to be trained in the next thirty-five years to provide an adequate educa- 
tional system for the country. In the interview already cited Mr. Nehru expressed the 
opinion that Christian schools and colleges will continue to play their part in the 
formation of Indian youth, and in this connection he paid a tribute to the “ selfless- 
ness and detachment of innumerable missionaries in India.” 

In a free India Christianity will not be looked upon with suspicion as an alien 
religion backed by the ruling power. Arthur Mayhew, the distinguished educationist, 
in one of his books remarked : “‘ There is no hope for Christianity in India so long as 
‘there is a British Government.” 


The validity of Christianity, as Mr. Sudarisanam (Editor, The Guardian) points 
out, will hereafter rest more upon Indian Christians than upon foreign missionaries. 
Indian Christianity must stand stripped of its non-Indian garb and vindicate itself as 
a product of the land. Christ needs to be interpreted in terms of Hindu thought 
and idealism to be acceptable to India. Muslim culture should also be recognized 
in this respect. 


Part IN NATIONAL Lire 


In these days of creative nationalism Indian Christians must strive to be Christian 
Indians, but Indians to the core. To quote the Hon. Mr. Daniel Thomas, Congress 
Minister of Madras: 


“The period of. isolation must come to an end, and Indian Christians must 
identify themselves with the people and march with the entire nation in the 
struggle for freedom.” 


The years ahead will be hard for Christianity. If Christians are not alert to the 
national call they may be just treated as a post-British liability in a free India, if not 
entirely liquidated. ‘The Indian Christian, free from the patronage of Government 
and missionary, will have to stand more and more on his own feet and compete on 
equal terms with his. fellow-countrymen. 

As members of other communities realize our oneness with. them in all their 
aspirations for the true welfare and advancement of India, and as our community 
-grows in strength and independence economically and socially, there will be untold 
opportunities to serve the best interests of the country and make our contribution in 
all spheres of life. 

Indian Christians should play their part in the same way as a comparatively 
small group of Chinese Christians have done in their country—the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. In order to do this the 
Christian community must cease to be a community and become a dynamic move- 
ment, to bring the influence of justice, tolerance and charity to bear on social rela- 
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tionships, and, above all, to stand for the supremacy of the moral law in the affairs 
of the State. As a movement there is no limit to the expansive power and prestige 
of Indian Christians. 

Indian Christians may not have the martial valour of the Sikh, neither have they the 
wealth of the Parsi community, nor have they the numerical strength of the Muslims 
or the Depressed Classes; but Christian character will be the bed-rock on which the 
community can stand and play its part nobly. The new India will need men of 
exemplary character, who will place the country above self; men who will fight 
against social and economic injustice and corruption—among the great problems 
confronting India. 

Indian Christians, who are the least partisan group in India, inheriting the Hindu 
as well as Muslim culture, are peculiarly qualified for bringing about understanding, 
reconciliation and harmony between the major communities. This is one of the 
greatest problems of national unification which the Indian Christian can help to 
solve. Last July the Punjab Indian Christian Association passed the following 
resolution : 


“The duty of a true Christian is to stand for the Christian ideals and serve 
as peacemaker among non-Christians, and uot be in membership of any one war- 


ring party pledged to defeat the other.” 


Sri C. Rajagopalachari, a member of the new Cabinet, who ranks among the fore- 
most Hindu leaders, speaking last December at the Nagpur Y.M.C.A., said: 


“I talk to you as a practical politician . . . weightage you will have ..._ 
if you judge things by their trends you will enjoy a unique position, in becoming 
the arbitrators. Stick to your minorities. But don’t increase them too much. 
A select and well-qualified minority you are, you have every chance of becoming 
trusted referees in all the quarrels of India. This is not a mere ideal; it is the 
actual trend. You have some disadvantages, in certain matters, but in the matter 
of becoming referees of disputes in the country you will enjoy a privileged posi- 
tion, and I hope you will be good judges. : .. So you will have more than 
your share of political influence. ... Certainly you will never be allowed to 
have less than your due share.” 


Besides the rôle of peacemaker among the Indian parties and communities, the 
Indian Christian will serve as a link between India and Britain, between the East 
and West. Missionary movements will continue to co-operate with the Indian 
Christians in this respect, for the right type of missionary will always be welcome 
in India. 

The Indian Christian can act as a bridge between East and West, so that Indian 
nationalism will be based on understanding not only of the East but also of the West. 
For a stable foundation of world peace does not rest on Pan-Asiatic or Pan-European 
or Pan-American federation, but on the union of the East and the West. 

Indian Christians must help members of their community who are backward 
socially, economically and politically, for charity begins at home. Since franchise in 
India is based on property, income-tax and literacy, the level of the community 
needs to be raised to qualify for the franchise. The Hyderabad Indian Christian 
Association has declared one of its chief tasks to be “the quickening of the sense of 
the community to the need of self-help and self-reliance. . . .” The Christian com- 
munity must rid itself of sectarianism and caste and should be better organized, 
united and disciplined to play its rightful part in national life. 

We are true citizens of India, and may the burning faith that is in us carry us 
forward. I am confident that we shall not fail in our contribution to the free India 
of the future, which we hope will be founded on a basis of liberty, equality and 
fraternity consistent with the highest ideals of Christianity. - 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPERS 


A MEETING of the “Association was held at the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam 
Street, W.C. 2, on Thursday, October 17, 1946, at 3.30 p.m., when Lady Runganadhan, 
spoke on “Indian Christian Women and Nation Building ” and Dr. S. D. Malaiperu- 
man read a paper entitled “ The Indian Christian Community in the New India.” 
The FARL of ScaRBROUGH, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., presided. 


The Crarrman said there were many links between India and Britain, and all of 
them would now be placed in the fire, tke sacrificial fire which burned at the main 
turning-points, of history. Some of them would be consumed; others would emerge 
recast, their old metal strengthened, perhaps, and renewed. Naturally there were 
many in this country whose interest was profoundly stirred by the prospects of this 
great process of remoulding, and who were anxious to know how it would fare with 
people and causes that they had known in the past and with whom and with which 
they might themselves have been closely connected. : 

One such question was to be dealt with that afternoon. Lady Runganadhan and 
Dr. Malaiperuman were going to speak about the Indian Christian community in 
the new India. Christian Indians, he thought it would be true to say, were one of 
the results of the impact of the West on India, and what the future was which lay 
before them and what special part they might play in the new India were matters 
of the greatest interest. i . 

It was a great pleasure to the Associztion that Lady Runganadhan could spare 
the time to say a few words in particular about the work which Christian women 
were doing in the developing life of India. 


Lady Runcanapuan then read her paper. 


The Carman said that Dr. Malaiperman was a Christian of the fifth genera- 
tion, who was educated in Madras and obtained his Ph.D. in Chicago. He had had’ | 
a great deal to do with the Y.M.C.A. in India, and had frequently attended inter- 
national congresses at which it had been represented. During the war he was Secre- 
tary in’‘Charge and Warden of the Y.M.C.A. for British and Allied Forces at Fort 
St. George, Madras, and since June last hed been very busy as the General Secretary 
of the Indian Students’ Hostel in London. He was the guide, philosopher and 
friend of the Indian students who were now coming in increasing numbers to this 
country. 


Dr. Mararreruman, before reading his paper, said : : 

Lady Runganadhan made a serious omission in her talk, because in her T 
she did not mention herself! I come from Madras, and I know the leadership whic 
she gave there to the Y.W.C.A. and various other Christian organizations, and the 
great amount of social service and welfare work in which: she was interested. ‘That 
is one of the contributions which Indian Christian women have made not only in 
India but in England, with Lady Runganadhan as the wife of the High Commissioner. 


Dr. J. D. S. Paut said there were two or three points on which he differed from 
Dr. Malaiperuman. The centre for the Christian could only be the Church; 
Christians did not form a community, which was a legal and political conception due 
to the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. He himself came of an old Indian family in 
South India, Tamilnadu, and regarded himself as a member of a Church in India. 
The conception of a community was a misnomer; the Church was the fundamental 
thing. It was a universal Church, and to talk of a minority community or a minority 
Church was to misunderstand the function and place of Christians in India. 

In the new India, with the variety and richness of Indian culture, it was im- 
possible for Christians to find anything in common with the Hindus, with their 
varieties of castes and communities, and he would like consideration to be given to 
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the formation of something like the Swiss cantons in order to preserve Christian 
culture. It was a world culture, and grew as Christianity grew in a fuller under- 
standing of the mind of its Master. 

Dr. Malaiperuman said that the ex-Premier of the Congress Party in Madras 
would prefer that Indian Christians were to be a minority community, but he. him- 
self took the view that they were not a minority community in any sense of the term; 
they were a community with a distinct mission and purpose in the country. Their 
forefathers had made sacrifices the extent of which was not always realized in this 
country. Christianity had not been thrust upon the country by force; his own fore- 
fathers became Christians by conviction, and they maintained their tradition and 
their culture. When’ he went back to his country his own people received him with 
open arms, and they had maintained fully their several thousand years of Dravidian 
Tamil culture. To neglect that variety and richness of culture would be unwise, and 
therefore it was impossible to allow any major party—Congress or other—to try to 
obliterate it or restrict it into compartments. 

He was not so optimistic as Dr. Malaiperuman with regard to the future of 
Christians in India; he feared opposition on the part of the majorities to their free- 
dom of faith and the right to propagate their faith. Two examples of that attitude 
had already been given—the trouble made by the conversion of a Parsi girl in 
Bombay and the restrictions placed on the Roman Catholics in Travancore. 

He had been in Madras when the Congress Party first took office, and they wel- 
comed back the outcastes to Hinduism. Mr. Rajagopalcharia sent the Education 
Minister, who was a Syrian Christian, to welcome them, and in one of his addresses 
this Syrian Christian spoke to the Jesuit missionaries of the unwisdom of emphasizing 
the importance of Christian teaching amongst the people of the country in the new 
India. Those were directions in which politics were playing a dangerous part for 
the future Christianity in India. He was not a communalist in any sense of the 
term, but the right to act according to one’s convictions as a Christian was a 
fundamental right, and it was necessary to secure it by affording protection to the 
Christians. If India was to be partitioned, the right of Christians to form cantons 
with a distinct judiciary and police for themselves should be considered. As for 
` economic prospects, the fate of the Travancore National and Quilon Bank and the 
Christian Central Co-operative Bank of Madras revealed determined opposition facing 
the Christians in India. 


The following contribution to the discussion from Bishop SrepHeN NEILL, 
formerly Bishop of Tinnevelly, now of Trinity College, Cambridge, was read by the 
Chairman : 

In general, I find myself in full agreement with what Dr. Malaiperuman has 
written. At a few points I find myself wishing to modify his statements, perhaps 
because he has been a city dweller all his life and I a village dweller for the greater 
part of my service in India. 

I do not think it is the case that missionaries as a whole have desired to 
Westernize their converts. This was the policy of the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century. From 1840-1900 the stream of Westernization was flowing strongly in 
‘ India, and affected the whole of the educated class. Missionaries simply adapted 
themselves to what was going forward everywhere. But as Christians were, perhaps, 
more readily responsive to the change, they may, as a class, have become somewhat 
more Westernized than other sections of the educated group. . 

It seems to me that Dr. Malaiperuman has over-emphasized the extent to 
which Indian Christians have become denationalized and isolated from the ordinary 
life of the country. Where the Christian community is very small and where social 
ostracism of Christians has been carried to a great length denationalization has 
inevitably followed. There is no trace of it in the ancient Syrian Church of 
Travancore, which includes about one-fifth of the Christians in India. There is 
scarcely a trace of it in the great Christian village communities of the Tamil area in 
the far south. : 

It is true that Christians have for the most part kept back from political life until 
recent years. There are a number of Christians, on the other hand, who have been 
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distinguished by international feeling and understanding of the international situa- 
tion: During recent years I was very much struck by the way in which very simple 
village Christian people understood quite clearly the war situation, and took the 
most intelligent interest in its problems. Being members of an international Church, 
they have never adopted a particularist national viewpoint in the way that has been 
done by some Hindus, whose religious, cultural and social outlook is limited to 
their own country. 

This understanding will well qualify them to serve India in the new age. The 
dangers of nationalism are obvious. If India is to make a valuable contribution to 
the life of the world it is obviously necessary that the international viewpoint should 
be maintained, and the eyes of India should be turned to the world as a whole and 
not only on herself. On the whole Indians do not find it easy to understand the 
Western points of view. E 

Among the many Indians of my acquaintance I would say there are not more 
. than half a dozen who understand and know instinctively the English or American 
point of view on any subject. Of those who do so the greater number are Christians, 
One of the difficulties in relationship between India and Britain is the assumption 
on both sides that understanding is a great deal easier than it actually is. The diffi- 
culties are great. In many ways the Indian Christian is centrally placed, and has 
opportunities to serve, if he will, as interpreter of East to West and West to East. 

I find myself in agreement with what Dr. Malaiperuman has to say about the 
opportunities of service which will be available to the Indian Christian community 
of the future. That community, however, is small and not very wealthy; but it has 
great potentialities, if these can be realized and brought into the service of the 
community. 


Mr. Curnna Durar said that both Lady Runganadhan and Dr. Malaiperuman 
agreed that the Indian Christians were a great community. Their contributions to 
Indian social, cultural and political life were acknowledged, and it was also seen 
that they had their grievances. He wondered how their grievances could be given a 
proper hearing in a country where there were such shameful happenings as the 
intolerant incident in Bombay which had been referred to, and the restrictions placed 
by the Travancore Government on Indian Christians, which cut at the very roots 
of their liberty and existence. Were the Indian Christians to beg the Congress Party 
and the powers that be to look after them? Were they to say, “ You are the major 
community; we have no alternative but to look to you for help”? He did not think 
that they could do that, at least if they were to preserve their self-respect. They were 
a powerful community of 8,000,000 people, coming numerically next to the Muslims. 

Dr. Malaiperuman had said that Indian Christians as a community had not made 
many sacrifices for the emancipation of India. If by that he meant that they had not 
chosen to walk into prison in large numbers that was true; their greatest sacrifice 
was that of subordinating themselves to a major community in the interests of peace, 
They actually saw things being bungled, and yet they said, “ Perhaps it will work 
out all right.” A 

In Madras, for example, the Congress Party had said they intended to introduce 
the vernacular, and that the vernacular would become the medium of instruction; but 
if Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru were great today it was because they spoke in 
English, which made the world think something of them. Yet those very men were 
going to make Indians so incompetent so far as language was concerned that in 
thirty years’ time India might send an Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s who 
would be unable to express himself in English. 

There were many other things with which Indian Christians would like to point 
out that they did not agree. How could that be achieved? There were now separate 
electorates. The late Mr. K. T. Paul and the late Dr. Datta disapproved of separate 
electorates. Unfortunately Mr. Paul was not a politician, and Dr. Datta, living in 
the north, was out of touch with the feeling of the majority of Indian Christians, 
whose stronghold was South India. The leader of a large community’ of Christian 
Indians in South India, the late Mr. Pannir Selvam, always stood for separate 
electorates as the only way of preventing Christian rights from being ignored and of 
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securing that Christians’ views were heard. The late Mr. K. T. Paul stood for etec- 
tion in Madras in a general constituency and was badly beaten by a Hindu, although 
he could have made a tremendous contribution to India’s political as well as cultural 
life. That was the sort of thing that was going to happen again and again. There 
would be, in fact, many tragedies if the Christians were blindly to identify themselves 
with the majority party and rely on joint electorates. 

He would like the members of his community not to be afraid of what might 
happen. They were people of great enlightenment, and ought to lead the country 
and not take a subordinate place. They must be a light to lighten the Gentiles. 
There was a tendency today for Christians to join the Congress ranks, because they 
thought that that was the only way to survive and have a position in life. That 
should not be their attitude. If they were really convinced that the salvation of India 
depended on their becoming members of the Congress Party they should, of course, 
join it; but if any other consideration prompted them it was rather a slur on the 
community that there should be people of that kind within it. Indian Christians 


must go forward with courage and do what they thought was right for the general 
good of India as a whole. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Freory said he had come to London to try to open the way for 
emigration to Brazil of those members of the Anglo-Indian and Anglo-Burman com- 
munity who wished to leave India and Burma, where a very large percentage were 
not content with what was likely to be their future lot. He had named the scheme 
“Mestizoism,” after the Latin American “Mestizos,’”’ who were people of mixed 
Portuguese-Spanish and American-Indian blood. Many Anglo-Indians and Anglo- 
Burmans had not yet decided on the country to which they would liké to go, but a 
very large number had decided on Brazil. Having read a good deal about Brazil 
and South America generally, as well as about the British colonies, he intended to go 
to Brazil shortly to try to obtain the Brazilian Government’s acceptance of a sub- 
stantial part of the community, and to investigate the prospects of their gainful 
employment. While in England he hoped to encourage British officials to look 
favourably on the scheme, which was already making way in India and in Burma. He 
wished also to meet people in this country who could assist him in encouraging the 
plan and in’ influencing H.M. Government to render financial assistance for those 
who were unable to help themselves. Those few with sufficient money could, he 
hoped, pay for their own passages, and he was encouraging them by supplying them 
with information. However, he ‘stressed that the Brazilian Government was far 
more likely to look favourably on “ Mestizoism,” and to assist where possible, if 
H.M. Government were to approach them diplomatically, than if he approached 
them as a mere individual. In recent times Brazil had agreed to accept 100,000 
European displaced personnel, for the most part Jews, and he saw no reason why 
they should not accept Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Burmans, who, in many respects, 
were more likely to prove suitable colonists. , H.M. Government had recently 
announced willingness to pay for the passages of Poles in this country to any part 
of the world to which they wished to emigrate, and in the light of this the Anglo- 
Indian case seemed a feasible one. 

A few members of the Anglo-Indian community, particularly the elderly ones 
who had their roots in India, might not wish to emigrate, but most of the younger 
people wished to leave. Many were accepting the advice of Mr. Frank Anthony 
merely because they saw no sound alternative at present. Mr. Anthony had instructed 
the community to adopt an Indian outlook.. But none of the community wished 
to face the fatal economic, social and cultural problems which were ahead of them, 
and which they very rightly regarded as insoluble. There seemed no doubt that the 
whole community of Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Burmans were doomed if they did 
not emigrate. If they remained in India their best plan would be to go all Indian 
(for their own safety), but there was the much better alternative of emigration. 
The community was a Christian one and for the most part Roman Catholic. 


‘Sir Cusack Watton said that the names of many eminent Indian Christians had 
been mentioned, but one of the greatest had not so far been referred to. He was 
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one who had had a great deal to do with tae advance of Christianity in India and 
with the elevation of the Depressed Classes—Bishop Azariah of Dornakal. He 
wished that more men like Bishop Azariah would be raised up by God in India. 

On the question of Christianity being a Western religion, it was, of course, a 
world religion, but Western missionaries had done their best to take it to India, and 
had naturally handed on the best they knew of their own traditions; but the Bishop 
of Dornakal had done a great deal to Indianize Christian ceremonies and services 
for his people. He had spent a week with him, and remembered his saying that 
or the marriage service, which in the Church of England took perhaps three-quarters 
of an hour, he had arranged a service lasting for five hours so as to be more in keep- 
ing with Indian custom. i 


Mr. SHoran SıncHa remarked that he found himself almost entirely in agreement 
with the paper, and could not understand Mr. Chinna Durai’s reference to the 
vernacular. All ambassadors to the Court of St. James’s learnt their mother tongue 
first and English afterwards. In the north, Indian Christians had laid a great deal of 
emphasis on learning the English language, and the result was that those who were 
educated in it often found it impossible to express themselves in their mother tongue, 
and that led to a real denationalization of thought and outlook. That took place 
with the second generation of Christians, but the third generation was becoming 
conscious that they were an integral part of a larger India and could no longer be 
brought up in a hot-house, cut off from the rest of the country. 

The fault lay very much with the Hindu social system, because of which they 
were ostracised. Both his grandfathers had had to give up their homes, and one was 
poisoned. The consequence was that they were drawn in upon themselves, but the 
third generation had realized that they could not cut themselves off from the rest 
of the country if they were going to pull their weight, and would have to associate 
themselves more and more with the ideals and aspirations of the people around 
them. That was what had happened. It would be a mistake for the Indian 
Christians to stand together as a community asking for special privileges and for a 
communal electorate. If Indian Christians took their stand as a community for 
political rights, there might be a reproduction of the problem which arose with the 
Muslim League. They did not want to be looked upon as a commiunity whose 
religion and politics were mixed together. There would be far more antagonism 
against them if they stood out for certain rights on a political basis than if they 
adopted the other alternative as the lesser of two evils, and said, “ We do not want 
political rights; we take our stand with the rest of the citizens of India, and trust 
to our inherent qualities.” That had been the attitude of a great many Christians 
in the north, at any rate, and he hoped that they would continue to adopt that 
outlook. It would be a tragedy if they were to group themselves for political reasons, 

He agreed with Dr. Paul that they must not look on themselves so much as a 
community, but rather as members of a Church. The Church was the unit; it was 
the fellowship of people bound together by common ideals. The Church was the 
link between the West and India. They hoped that people in this country would 
stand by them, not for any political reasons, but so that they might have the co-opera- 
‘tion of people who were experts in different subjects in which in India they were not 
yet proficient. With the freedom which the Christian Gospel brought to Indian 
Christians as individuals and as a community they wanted to go forward in a 
positive way to serve their people, and hoped in that work to have the co-operation 
of men and women in the West to help them to pull their weight for the uplift of 
the people of India. ; 


Dr. Matarreruman, in reply, thanked the Association for the opportunity given 
to him to present the point of view of the Indian Christian community, and thanked 
Sir Frank Brown for his co-operation in that regard. He noted that Bishop Neill 
did not agree with him about Westernization. Westernization was much more 
marked in the past than it was today, but even in the diocese where Bishop Neill 
himself worked the chutches were built with Gothic architecture, which was incon- 
gruous in an Indian setting. Christianity in India must be presented in a way which 
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appealed to Hindus. Christ was an Oriental; it was the “ Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild,” that appealed to India, and it was that expression of Christianity which was 
wanted. That was what he meant by stripping Christianity of its Western garb; it 
was an Oriental religion, but the West had given it a Western coating and a Western 
theology and liturgy, so that it came to India dressed in Western garb. They wanted 
it dressed in Indian garb to appeal to the people of India. 

He agreed with Bishop Neill that the Syrian Christians were more national than 
others, being an older group, but they were conservative and did not take converts 
from any other community. He still maintained that Indian Christians in the past 
had tended to keep apart from the national life, and had not made sacrifices as a 
community in the same way as had the leaders of the Congress. Mr. Chinna Durai 
referred to the sacrifice of depending on the major communities, but personally he 
thought that Congress had given reason for confidence, ‘and recently the Muslim 
League had done so. The Congress and the Muslim League, by each taking a 
member of the Depressed Classes into the interim Cabinet, had shown that they 
were not mere partisan groups. Congress had included an Indian Christian in the 
interim Cabinet. The statements made by Mr. Nehru and Mr. Rajagopalacharia, in 
whom he had faith, showed that there was no need for fear. “Trust begets trust.” 
Indian Christians must trust their own people, and should not depend on an 
external agency to safeguard their rights. He disagreed with Dr. Paul in this matter. 

The Minorities Advisory Committee, which was one of the committees in the 
Cabinet Mission scheme for the constitutional progress in India, was supposed to 
frame various regulations for the protection of minorities, and when the question was 
raised in Parliament here of whether Christians would be allowed to propagate their 
faith and build schools, etc., Mr. Henderson, the Under-Secretary, referred to that 
committee; but even before that Congress had of its own accord given the Indian 
Christians eight seats in the Constituent Assembly and had demonstrated that it 
would take the interests of the eet communities into account. 

With regard to the use of the English language, Mr. Shoran Singha had well 
replied to Mr. Chinna Durai’s contention. He agreed with Mr. Chinna Durai that 
people should not join Congress simply because it was the party in power. There 
were those who believed that the Congress stood for nationalism, and joined it on 
that account and not because it was a major political party. 

He was glad that Bishop Azariah had been mentioned. Bishop Azariah had 
built a cathedral incorporating Muslim and Hindu types of architecture, which 
would make Indian Christians feel at home in the building. In South India some 
Christian churches were built like Hindu temples, and that made the Indian 
Christian villager feel much more at home in them, as, for instance, the Christu- 
Kula-Ashram at Tirupattor. 


The Cuarroan said that in the 1,900 years for which Christianity had lasted it had 
survived many difficulties in many countries, and he did not believe that the Christians 
in India, whatever the political future of that great country might be, were going to 
cease to be Christians. He believed that they would find means of carrying on and of 
making a very considerable contribution to the future of India. 


Sir WitiaM Barton, in proposing a vote of thanks to the two speakers and to 
the Chairman, expressed appreciation of the eloquent tribute which Lady Runganadhan 
had paid to the Christian women of India for the part they had played in the war, 
and said he could wish that what they had done for our troops was better known 
in England. The Association was very fortunate in having an Indian Christian ot 
the calibre of Dr. Malaiperuman to deal with the very important question of the 
future of Indian Christians. The Indian Christian community was not infected 
with the communal virus, and for that reason and because of its advanced position 
in social, cultural and educational affairs in India, there was reason to hope that it 
would play an important part as mediator, as time went on, between the two great 
communities. 

The British Government had always observed a policy of religious tolerance, and 
there had never been any attempt to proselytize. British missionaries had played a 
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large part in the expansion of Christianity in India, and he was sure that if India left 
the Empire British people would not cease to take an interest in the progress an 
development of Christianity in India and would hope that it would be a link betwee 
the two countries. 

The Association was grateful to Lord Scarbrough for presiding. Lord Scar- 
brough had now become its President, and on this the first time since he took that 
office he had presided at its meeting members present would wish to extend a very 
cordial welcome to him. 


l 


THE PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LABOUR 


By JaMNaDAS MEHTA, LL.D. 


Wuen Sir Frank Brown invited me to address your Association I gladly agreed. I 
welcome this opportunity for a frank and friendly exchange of views in the open 
forum of the East India Association regarding a subject which is of vital importance 
to us, the people of India, and of equally great concern to the peace and prosperity 
of Britain, the British Commonwealth and, indeed, of the whole world. What I am 
going to say is not likely to be palatable to the British public, and my plain speak- 
ing may appear to some to be unfair, if not rude. One thing, however, I can claim¢ 
my observations on the Cabinet Mission scheme are inspired not by a lack, but 
rather by an excess, of friendliness and goodwill towards the people of this se 
although for your Governments my feelings are of a mixed character. 

The political situation in India today is exceedingly grave, and does not piak 
of a throwing of bouquets. It is essential in the interests of both countries that the 
true implications of the proposals of the Cabinet Mission and their potentiality fot 
greater trouble should be known and understood in this country, and remedial 
measures be taken if bigger tragedies than those of recent weeks in Calcutta, Bombay 
and elsewhere are to be avoided. 

The great speech of the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, in heralding the visit of the 
Cabinet Mission last March, and the earnestness with which the delegation applied 
themselves to the task they ‘had undertaken, created a profound i impression on the 
Indian mind. It was everywhere felt that H. M. Government were sincere in their 
endeavours to find a just and lasting settlement of the problem of India’s political 
freedom. Nationalist India no longer looked towards Britain with suspicion and 
mistrust. The Indian and British peoples came immeasurably nearer to each other.| 

When the statement of the Mission, dated May 16 last, was issued it received: 
careful attention from all parties. The assurances given in the statement and the 
prompt move of the Viceroy for setting up an interim Government raised our hopes 
high. A sensational swing of public opinion took place—from hatred to goodwill, 
from aloofness to friendliness, and from non-co-operation to co-operation. 

Tue INTERIM GOVERNMENT . i 

After the first flush of enthusiasm had cooled and the statement of May 16 was 
more closely studied, its limitations became more and more clear. It was realized 
that the proposals were not recommendatory, but mandatory; and the excuse giver 
in paragraph 16 for making them basic and fundamental showed the scheme not 
to be an effective charter of India’s liberty but one of fresh fetters. ' 

The Congress accepted the long-term scheme with a good many mental reserva- 
tions and rejected the shortterm scheme. The Muslim League rejected both f 
schemes as a protest against the refusal of the Mission, despite the declared inten- 
tions of the Viceroy, to allow them to form an interim Government after the Con- 


| 
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gress had rejected it. Thus, even before the Mission had left India, the scheme 


seemed to be collapsing. i 

It is true elections to the Constituent Assembly took place within the scheduled 
time, and that on September 2 Pandit Nehru formed a so-called interim National 
Government, on the invitation of the Viceroy. Everyone in India, however, knows 
that Pandit Nehru’s Government is national only in'the sense that it consists of 
communities on the basis of their religion, and not because its members are Indian 
citizens holding certain political or economic views. For example, Dr. John Matthai 
was at first appointed Finance Member, not because he is a brilliant economist and 
expert financier, but because of the accident of being born of Christian parents. As 
a protest against the formation of the Nehru Government, the Muslim League 
decided to launch what is called a Direct Action policy. But before that policy 
was actually launched, and even since its abandonment, there have been grave com- 
munal clashes with a series of wholesale murders and other horrors in different parts 
of the country. : 

The interim Government, since being formed in September, has marked time. 
While Pandit Nehru has been making eloquent speeches about the foreign policy 
of his Government, his more immediate obligations have been receiving far less 
attention than they require. The murderer is abroad, and law and order are at a 
discount. I submit that the Pandit should postpone temporarily, at least, his 
resounding challenges to imperialists for urgent matters at home. But Pandit Nehru 
and his Congress colleagues are paralysed because they are called upon to carry 
the burden of imperialism on one shoulder and of communalism on the other. 

It is a mistake to imagine that these outbursts of violence and barbarism are 
casual or transitory. So long as the Indian problem is not attacked with courage 
and tenacity, and the methods adopted are not democratic and just, the proposals 
of the Cabinet Mission will remain an open invitation to strife and anarchy. If you 
do not call the bluff of communal intransigence your proposals will mean that com- 
munalism will be the presiding deity at every stage of constitutional change. The 
mere use of the words “freedom” and “ independence ” in the statement of the 
Mission is not enough. The recognition of India’s right to frame its Constitution 
will be hollow as long as what are called “ recommendations ” are virtually dictated, 
and the Constituent Assembly is required to rotate within their orbit. You cannot 
expect freedom and democracy to grow anywhere if they are to be subject all. the 
time to the veto of partisan interests. Between the will to give freedom and the 
determination to make it subject to communalism India can only move in a vicious 
circle. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE CABINET PLAN 


The proposals of the Mission are familiar to this audience, and I need not recount 
them. I wish to analyse them from three angles: first, as a citizen of India; second, 
as an Indian nationalist; and lastly, as a worker in the Indian Trades Union move- 
ment. I desire to be satisfied that the new Constitution will secure to me and to` 
my descendants the fullest rights of citizenship on terms of equality with the rest 
of my countrymen. As a nationalist, I ask that under the Constitution India should 
be a fully democratic, powerful, free State, holding its head high among other demo- 
cratic nations of the world. As a Labour worker, I wish to be convinced that India 
will have not only a formal political democracy, but also an economic democracy. 
Moreover, what I want for my country I would like all other nations to have. My 
freedom and my prosperity will never be real or stable if they are a menace to 
freedom and prosperity anywhere else in the world. ; 

Under a Constitution drafted subject to the six recommendations of the Mission ` 
I cannot have conditions of freedom and self-respect. The communalists can 
effectively block the democratization of that Constitution by the power of veto given 
to either of the two major communities in the Constituent Assembly provided under 
recommendation 2. It will not be possible to abolish separate electorates or com- 
munal franchise, and the present communal divisions may be perpetuated by weight- 
age. There is danger of my being reduced to a lower grade of citizenship if recom- 
mendation No. 2 is binding on the Constituent Assembly. 
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A STRONG CENTRE NEEDED 


As a Nationalist, my opposition to the scheme will be even stronger. Firstly, 
because recommendation 1 (providing for a Centre) is a half-hearted and halting 
means of avoiding the partition of India. The arguments supporting the recom- 
mendation are not made on the basis of the fundamental unity of my country or 
in the form of a passionate appeal to its patriotic fervour, but is a negative support 
made on grounds of expediency. It almost seems that the Mission would have 
divided my country if they could have done so; they have no objection on principle. 
Apart -from this, the ‘subjects which are to be under the control of the Union are 
only communications, defence and foreign policy. There should be ample powers 
of taxation, not merely for these three subjects (as provided, for) but for other sub- 
jects also. I do not believe that the country can remain united without a common 
currency and a common customs administration at the Centre. While I want a 
very powerful and effective instrument of my country’s Government, I am only get- 
ting a second best. The proposed Union is bound to be unstable on account of the. 
power given to the various sections to hold up any legislative or administrative 
measure at their will. It will be unstable also because every ten years it is open to 
revision, and because the powers with which the Provinces are invested, so far, as 
residuary subjects are concerned, cannot make for strength or efficiency. There will 
be constant friction between the Provinces and the Union and between the various 
groups at the Centre itself. Such a Government cannot be strong at home or 
respected abroad. So as a Nationalist I condemn the scheme. ee 

I hold also that the Indian Princes, if they are to be a part of the Indian Union 
of the future, cannot be allowed to pick and choose as they will under recommenda- 
tion 4 of the Cabinet Mission, paragraph 15. ‘The Princes cannot have it both 
ways; they cannot share in governing India and leave their own States out of the 
ambit of that Government. 


Tue PLAN AND THE TRADE UNIONS ' 3 


I now come to the question of labour conditions under the proposed Constitu- 
-tion. You may be aware that the Indian Trades Union movement is little more-than 
a quarter of a century old. It can be said to have been born with the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919. The Government of India became a member of the International 
Labour Organization, and it was therefore required to include in its representation 
at the annual I.L.O. Conference ‘a workers’ delegate, as well as two Government 
delegates and one representing organized industries. The I.L.O. has rendered con- 
spicuous services to the working-classes all over the world. It has awakened a class 
consciousness among the workers, educated industrialists in their duty towards the 
workers, and also imposed a moral as well as a statutory obligation on Governments 
increasingly to improve the conditions of the working-classes. 

In the course of the last twenty-seven years the Trades Union movement in India 
has made great strides; although the Indian worker is mostly illiterate and is 
extremely poor, he has advanced year after year, and*the movement today is a real 
power in the land. Much Labour legislation has been enacted, and several con- 
ventions of the I.L.O. are in force in India. Reduced hours of work, minimum 
wage, social insurances, maternity benefits, care of children, leave with pay, and 
similar privileges, are now demanded by the Trades Union movement in India, and 
some of these demands have been granted. Tested by the international standard, 
laid down by the I.L.O., the progress that we have made in our country has not 
‘ been altogether disappointing, although much remains to be done. In the Cabinet 
Mission plan, however, Labour in India has not been able to find any concrete plans 
which might give confidence as to better conditions of employment hereafter. It 
can be said that whatever Labour needs can be accomplished through the working 
of the new Constitution which is’ going to give the Indian people complete con- 
trol of their Government. Hence there is no need, it is said, for Labour to secure 
any particular advantages out of the scheme until the Constitution is framed. This 
is true, but Labour must be assured that those who are charged with the business 
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of drafting that Constitution should have either pro-Labour leanings or they should 
include direct representatives of Labour. 


THe CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY = 


The Cabinet Mission has taken no care to ensure such representation. The 
members of the Constituent Assembly have been elected by the Provincial legisla- 
tures which have an infinitesimal representation of the working-classes. For 
instance, the Bombay Assembly has 175 elected members, but the number of Labour 
seats is not more than six. What chance had Labour of sending any representative 
of its own to the Constituent Assembly? It is the same in the other Provinces. Of 
the total 292 members from British India it would be a miracle if a bare half a dozen 
Labour representatives were elected. The framers of the scheme seem to have given 
no serious thought to the interests of Labour when providing for the composition of 
the Constituent Assembly. What chance will these half a dozen workers have to 
make themselves heard before the solid phalanx of landlords, industrialists, national- 
ists, communalists and the members representing the Princes? Labour’s case will 
go by default when the Constitution is being hammered out in the course of the 
next year or two. The Labour United Kingdom Government seem to have com- 
pletely ignored the interests of Indian labour in making their proposals. This neglect 
has been keenly felt by the leaders of the Indian Trades Union movement, and 
Labour has expressed itself on the whole as either hostile or indifferent. 

Apart from the meagre representation which Indian Labour may secure, the 
389 members are not likely to have Labour leanings, because they are elected on 
a narrow franchise. As you are aware, barely 15 per cent. of the 290 millions 
of British India are enfranchised. It is well known that the middle classes have 
a sneaking fondness for the rich, and quite a large percentage cf them is influenced 
by the power of the capitalists. Therefore when the Constituent Assembly meets 
these people will be definitely pro-capitalist. It is not merely that a very small per- 
centage of our people are enfranchised; they are further divided by communities, the 
electoral list being separate for each community. In effect, because of the com- 
munalism by which the Constituent Assembly will be infiltrated, Labour’s chance 
under this new Constitution will be virtually nil. I am aware that the maximum 
number of industrial workers in India cannot be more than 5,000,000. But the 
Labour awakening during the last twenty-seven years has been considerable. The 
working-classes have developed the Trade Union spirit. In industrial disputes they 
have put up formidable resistance; when these disputes are referred to arbitration 
or conciliation Labour leaders are always there to put the workers’ case before the 
adjudicating body. When a failure to secure justice compels them to resort to strikes, 
they show a degree of patient suffering, sacrifice and determination which extorts 
admiration even from the worst of their enemies. Under the British régime the 
working-classes got the recognition which the Government thought necessary to 
“save face” in the international sphere, and no more. For the rest, the working- 
classes have had to suffer the same disabilities as any other section of the Indian com- 
munity. The political Nationalist parties showed a great deal of verbal sympathy 
for Labour, and gave promises' of most generous treatment when they came in 
power. But after the General Elections early this year, and Provincial Governments 
had been formed, Labour found that the sympathy was no more than lip service, and 
that the Congress and League Ministries were really under the thumb of their 
capitalist masters. In the series of strikes which have taken place the Provincial 
Governments have seemed generally on the side of the employers and to be inclined 
to discourage strikes, even when justified. In the great postal strike of July and 
the threatened strike of railways earlier the Nationalist politician was generally 
against the working-class, and tried his best either to prevent the strike or to break 
it. ‘The politicians have used Labour for their purposes when they were not in power, 
but having got into the seats of authority they have set their faces against the workers 
vindicating their minimum rights. 

The composition of the interim Government itself on its formation shows which 
way the wind blows. There was no Labour representative on it, properly so called, 
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while the number of capitalists was at least seven. Under capitalists I include land- 
lords, because they are virtually of the same class—namely, the possessing class—and 
have the same mentality. For these reasons Labour must be excused if it examines 
the new scheme with a more critical eye than will Nationalists in general. 


Poticy oF TRADE UNIONS 


Labour is definitely of the opinion that there can be no socialism without 
democracy, and democracy cannot survive without socialism. The position in India 
under the new Constitution will be neither democratic nor socialist because com- 
munalism runs through all the proposals made by the Cabinet Mission. When the 
whole world is gravitating towards one Federal State as a political ideal, India has 
been called upon to consider whether there shall be two political States in one country, 
and the Cabinet Mission did not give a decent burial to that ideology. Labour 
will sternly turn down so obsolete an ideology in the government of the country. 
The war has taught the great lesson that peace and safety for one and all lie in 
collaboration and not in conflict, and the United Nations is the outcome of that 
realization. 

It should not be thought that Labour has a narrow vision on political issues or 
that the programme of the Trades Union movement is limited to demands for 
increased wages, fewer hours of work or other improvements in conditions. Labour 
_ begins but does not end there. They are wrong who think that Labour has no 

politics. It is, in fact, as much interested in the political Government of the 
country as other members of the public, and it cannot support any Constitution that 
will perpetuate vested class interests, encourage sectional and communal cliques, 
buttress capitalism, and strengthen the reactionary elements against social, political 
and economic progress. The inoculation of the proposed Constitution with communal 
ideology is profoundly disappointing, and Labour believes that the road to a free, 
united, democratic, progressive Indian Government does not lie in that direction. 


No Grounps FoR COMPLACENCY 


An impression has been created in Britain that Independence has been granted 
to India as the result of the Mission, that British promises have been fulfilled, how- 
ever late, and that all that now remains to be done is for the Indians to prepare an 
agreed Constitution which the Socialist Government will gladly implement. It was 
suggested in Parliament when the Mission returned that these proposals were unique 
in the history of the world in the scale of a nation voluntarily surrendering its domina- 
tion over another. Any opinion to the contrary coming from an Indian is resented 
as a manifestation of rank ingratitude. 

I am sure that the bulk of the British people are lovers of freedom, and that their 
democratic outlook inclines them to be the supporters of freedom for India—indeed, 
of all countries; also that the bulk of British intelligentsia have a reasoned conviction 
that India’s claim to freedom can no longer be denied with any decency; even the 
Conservative Party now reluctantly acquiesces in the recognition of India’s right to 
freedom. I am loath to disturb the fond but dangerous complacency that prevails 
- here in this matter. I have no doubt that the Cabinet Mission went to India with 
- every intention of granting freedom to its people at an early date; but the wisdom of 

its scheme is open to grave doubt, for the reason that the scheme continues under a 
different guise the policy which has been the bane of Indian public life since the 

_ days of Lord Minto. The policy was constantly adhered to by no one more doggedly 
than by Mr. Leopold Amery; it has been followed by the Cabinet Mission almost to 
the letter. I have already shown that phrases do not alter facts. I submit that no one 
who is not acquainted with the background of Indian politics during the last half- 
century, or being so acquainted is prepared to ignore its lessons, can advise with any 
advantage on India’s political freedom. 

Let me assure you that what I have said of “the divide and rule policy” is not meant 
to be an accusation against the freedom-loving masses of this country. They simply 
did not know of the hostility of their ruling class to the growth of Indian National- 
ism. To them the issue was put as the rectification of communal inequalities and 
the protection of Muslims against an imaginary tyranny on the part of the superior 
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numbers of the Hindus. My charge is against the bureaucracy in India and suc- 
cessive Governments in Britain, who sought in communal cleavages the means for 
the perpetuation of their continued rule in India. On this point Indian National 
opinion is unanimous. Nor do I wish to suggest for a moment that we Indians had 
no share in the creation of the evils which are causing us so much trouble today. 
We have many of the faults that flesh is heir to and as a subject race we have 
developed most, if ‘not all, the weaknesses peculiar to those placed “under political 
domination. There is many a skeleton in our cupboard of which we are heartily 
ashamed, but not being in a position of power and authority our rôle is passive and 
our responsibility is only indirect and negative. The British as the master class in 
India cannot escape full responsibility for what happened when they were in charge 
of the affairs of the country. 


Tue Vorine SYSTEM 


I must turn from criticism to constructive suggestions, for mere negative criticism 
will take us nowhere. For the purpose of helping to overcome an exceedingly diffi- 
cult situation I make the propoSals below. 

Even at this late hour H.M. Government should decide to stand against all com- 
munalism and merely sectional interests in India. The statement of the Mission in 
paragraph 16 that not until they had accepted the present position as the starting-point 
was there any hope of getting the two major communities to join in the setting-up of 
the Constitution-making machinery seems to me a most humiliating confession for a 
Government that defeated Hitlerism. It was a point of honour in 1939 for H.M. 
Government to support Poland against Nazi aggression. There was little they could 
do to implement their pledges, and yet the British people at the risk of extinction of 
their own liberty declared war to uphold Poland against Hitler. 

Certainly the claims of Poland on Great Britain were not greater than are those of 
India, because for nearly 200 years Britain has claimed responsibility for protecting and 
defending India. It therefore does not lie in the mouth of a British Government to 
say that “much as we deplore communalism Indians should fight out the issue 
between themselves.” India is not a clean slate for Britain to write upon, particularly 
when the policy of communalism entered upon in 1906 has reached its apotheosis in 
1946. It is impossible for Britain to run away when the results of that policy are 
accumulating in the terrible disorders now afflicting large parts of India. It looks 
very disinterested to say that it is the duty of the Indians to frame a Constitution and 
that the British Government is not going to impose its own will upon them. For 
forty years you have created dissensions and disunity, and now when you can no 
longer feel equal to meet the difficulties so raised you run away and take up an 
attitude of disinterestedness. It is a clear duty for the British to straighten out the 
tangle thus created. 

It is not impossible if an honest and. firm effort is made to restore normal condi- 
tions within ten or fifteen years. It is, quite feasible to make a start in eliminating 
communalism, first of all by reducing the number of elected members through the 
communal register at the next election. At a subsequent election the communal 
register may be completely given up, but seats may be reserved for the Muslims or 
any other community who desire to have a separate register. Thereafter under no 
pretence or excuse should any seat be reserved. Proportional representation by a 
single transferable vote on a common register may be introduced. This ought to be 
granted in the Constitution, and, instead of making a recommendation which will 
intensify communalism, this is the honest course to adopt. In fact, that was the 


original intention when communal electorates were started. The British are the ° 


toughest race in the world, and if once they make up their mind their efforts become 
irresistible. But if the British Government take no such action they must be pre- 
pared in the course of time to be severely blamed for leaving India to the wolves of 
communalism. 


THE UNION AND THE PROVINCES 


The recommendations made in paragraph 15 are reactionary, and the following 
should be substituted : 


, 
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1. There should be a Union of India embracing both British India and the States, 
which should deal with the following subjects: Defence, foreign policy, communica- 
tions, currency, customs, income-tax and central excise, and should have the necessary 
powers of taxation in order to meet its financial needs. 

2. The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature consisting of British 
Indian and States representatives. 

3. All subjects other than Union subjects should vest in the Provinces, the residuary 
powers remaining with the Centre. 

. The States may retain such subjects as may be agreed between the Union and 
the Chamber of Princes as a result of the discussions between the negotiating com- 
mittee and the Constituent Assembly. 

5-'With the concurrence of the Union, Provinces shall be entitled to form groups 
` with executives and legislatures, such groups to determine the Provincial subjects to 
be taken over jointly for the whole group. $ 

I have been brutally frank, not with a view to offend you, but in order to awaken 
your noblest instincts in carrying out the great task which has devolved upon you to 
promote a lasting settlement in India based upon démocracy and freedom. I have 
come from India not to indulge in bitterness, but to tell you in the most friendly 
manner that the problem of India’s freedom is not going to be solved by the proposals 
of the Cabinet Mission. It will require greater courage and more hard work. When 
these are forthcoming India and Britain will in their own interest work together for 
the permanent peace and happiness, not of themselves alone but of the whole world. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ara meeting of the Association held at the Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1, on 
Wednesday, November 6, 1946, at 2.30 p.m., Mr. Jamnapas MEHTA, LL.D., read the 
foregoing paper on “ The Proposed New Constitution for India, with special reference 
to Labour.” 


Brigadier A. R. W. Low, m.r., was in the chair, and, in opening the meeting, said 
that Mr. Mehta was in England on an unofficial visit and was shortly going back to 
India via America. The Association was fortunate in having him to give the Labour 
point of view on the new Constitution for India, for Mr. Mehta was particularly com- 
petent to speak on the subject. He was until last year High Commissioner for India 
in Burma, and to take up that appointment he had had to relinquish his trade union 
and labour activities. Prior to going to Burma, he was a member of the Legislative, 
Assembly in Bombay, and he had been a member of the National Defence Council. 
He now intended to go back to Indian politics. For fifteen years he was president of 
the Indian Railwaymen’s Federation, and from 1941 until he went to Rangoon he was 
president of the Indian Federation of Labour. He had also been an Indian delegate to 
the International Labour Office. 


Mr. Jamnapas Mzuta then read his paper. 


The Cuarrman said it had been very refreshing to listen-to such a frank exposition 
of his case by one who openly said that he desired the greatest co-operation between 
Great Britain and India, and who wouid like to see India come into the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations as a free and equal partner. 

Mr. Mehta had based his arguments on the well-known charge that Britain’s policy 
in India had been one of “ divide and rule.” There were many who would agree 
with Mr. Mehta in that charge; he was not one of them. It was a curious reflection 
that during the years since the Indian Empire was founded and had created a much 
. greater degree of law and order than had existed-heretofore, communal differences 
should have grown greater. If one looked back over the past three or four months at 
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the terrible effect upon India when it seemed Mr. Jinnah and his party would stay out 
of the Interim Government, one had to cast doubt on the belief that a more happy, 
democratic and peaceful India would have been obtained had the principle of com- 
munal electorates been departed from. It was no good in 1946 basing one’s political 
judgments on the belief that a mistake had been committed in 1906. One might try 

_to put a mistake right, but seldom in the history of politics was it right to go back- 
wards. The problem was not the same as in 1906. There was today a definite fission 
between the communities, and there would be disaster if Mr. Mehta’s suggestions 
were carried out in the letter. . 

Then Mr. Mehta attacked the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. His first charge was 
that the proposals in paragraph 15 became mandatory. They became mandatory not 
because they were the proposals of the Cabinet Mission but because they were 
accepted. Obviously when two parties accepted something, that became mandatory 
on both of them. People in Britain would be as horrified as the people of India if 
they thought that the mere publication of that paper made it wholly mandatory. Next 
Mr. Mehta said the Cabinet Mission stated no objection in principle to Pakistan. This 
charge was hardly justified by the paragraphs leading up to paragraph 12. 

Mr. Melita attacked the Mission for not securing representation for Labour. But 
the Cabinet Mission were not concerned in the internal balance of Labour, Communist 
or Liberal. They were concerned with seeing that the Constitution-making body 
represented the whole people. They expressly said so in paragraph 18. If levelled at 
a Conservative Government Mr. Mehta’s criticism might have “gone down ” well, 
but one could not expect a charge upon a Labour Government that it had forgotten 
the importance of Labour representation to receive much acceptance. 

He noted what Mr. Mehta said of the growth of the trade union movement in 
India. Great changes were taking place in each country, and trade unions should 
realize that as they got greater power they should have greater feelings of responsi- 
bility. Mr. Mehta was right in stressing the importance of the relationship between 
trade unions and the Government; their relationship to the executive was one of the 
things which the new Constitution must cater for. He noted that in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly, of which Mr. Mehta had been a member, there had recently 
been passed, in Mr. Mehta’s absence, a “closed shop” Bill, and he would like to hear 
his comments on this. 


Mr. H. S. L. Potax said one of the most valuable services which the East India 
Association could render was the provision of an open platform to enable Indians and 
friends of India to speak frankly from their own point of view. People in Britain 
wanted to know, and when they heard other people’s points of view, even if they did 
not entirely agree, if the speaker was sincere he would get a friendly and sympathetic 
hearing. 

All his active life, continued Mr. Polak, he had been greatly concerned with 
India’s freedom, and for quite a long time he had held the view that the 1906 decision 
was intended as a matter of policy to divide public opinion in India. He was con- 
vinced today that that interpretation was wrong. He could not imagine that Lord 
Morley, a great Liberal, could lend himself to a campaign of that kind, nor did he 
think such shrewd persons as the late Syed Ameer Ali or His Highness the Aga Khan 
would have lent themselves to an activity of this kind. He knew the two latter 
gentlemen, and they were as patriotic as any Indians of their time. 

Personally, he regretted the establishment of communal electorates, but it was wise, 
not so much to go back to what happened in 1906, as to deal with the facts as they 
were today. He would like to accept Mr. Mehta’s suggestion to put communal elec- 
torates on one side, but, unfortunately, at the same time that Mr. Mehta was putting 
forward these proposals there was another distinguished Indian in London, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, who had come to ask for just another of these communal electorates for 
the “depressed classes.” In the circumstances, what was the British public to, do? 
The party leaders in India should get together with a view to finding a formula for 
altering the Constitution later, so recognizing that the Constitution should be made ` 
as elastic as possible in order that it might be altered as public opinion became edu- 
cated. Here Labour could show the way. Trade unions embraced all religions and 
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all opinions among their members. The real differences were surely the horizontal 
ones—economic, social and so on—and the vertical ones of race and religion. 


Mr. Kuarau Vatasupas spoke, as he said, “ as the man in the street” in India and 
not as a politician. He quite understood that something done in 1906, which proved a 
mistake, might have been actuated by the best motives. But he did not think that | 
any time was the wrong time to try to alter what had been done wrongly. Today 
there was an impression that no agreement could be secured between the Indian com- 
munities without endangering the solidarity of the country. He felt it was not their 
fault, however, and now it required a bold effort to get an understanding; but if com- 
munalism were continued strife would go on and responsibility for what happened, 
even if it happened under an Indian Government, could not be shifted from the 
British. 


Mr. T. Snagu said he spoke as the representative of the Radical Democratic Party 
and of the Indian Federation of Labour. At one time Mr. Mehta had been associated 
with the Indian Federation of Labour, which stood for a really democratic India. It 
seemed that Mr. Mehta, in his paper, had not raised the fundamental issues of Indian 
freedom. The only part of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals which Mr. Mehta wished 
to eliminate were those contained in paragraph 15. The rest of the suggestions Mr. 
Mehta formulated did not alter the fundamental nature of these’ proposals. The 
Radical Democratic Party of India looked at the Indian problem from a different 
angle. They said that India must be independent of foreign domination; that, Indian 
freedom connoted acceptance of certain economic and political principles on which 
freedom could be based. In 1944 the Indian Federation of Labour published a 
“People’s Plan” for the Economic Development of India. This document was not, a 
criticism of the Bombay Plan issued by the Indian industrialists. For, long before the 
publication of the Bombay Plan, the Indian Federation of Labour, having clearly 
visualized the nature of the problems with which post-war India would be faced, had 
set up a Post-War Reconstruction Committee to prepare such a plan. It stated that 
an economic system which bred poverty and misery could not be helpful to the people 
of India, and therefore post-war reconstruction must be based on the accepted demo- 
cratic axiom—namely, the greatest good for the greatest number. It also clearly stated 
that in order to carry through progressive economic development of India, India 
needed a democratic State founded on the fundamental principle of the Constitution 
that sovereignty belonged to the people. 

The Cabinet Mission’s proposals were made within the compass of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935; the Interim Government was brought into existence within 
the framework of this Act. As things stood at the moment gg per cent. of India’s 
population had no right to vote for the Central Legislative Assembly, and 87 per cent. 
had not the right to vote for the Provincial Legislative Assemblies. In view of these 
facts the Cabinet proposals could only bring into existence a Government of vested 
interests. 

However, he believed that the Labour Government were sincere in wishing to see 
India independent. Out of the last world war India emerged a great creditor of 
England, and the economic relation between the two countries having been altered all 
talk of “imperialism ” had no basis in fact. As a matter of fact the Labour Govern- 
ment regarded India as an economic liability. They were not transferring power 
because of their belief in certain principles, but because they must. Their proposals 
might mean independence of India from Britain, but he believed the Labour Govern- 
ment had not properly discharged their duty to the people of India, if considered in 
the light of provisions made in the United Nations Charter, which laid down that all 
the peoples of the world must be granted their fundamental human rights. Was the 
right to vote not a fundamental right? It was generally argued in this country that 
in India the common man was not in a position to vote properly because he could 
not read and write. But experience gained in actual work amongst the common 
people of India showed that the masses, in spite of their illiteracy, were able to choose 
their representatives, and able to differentiate between good and evil, if they were only 
given the chance to do so. It was indeed erroneous to suppose that the Constitution- 
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making body, otherwise misnamed as a Constituent Assembly, would represent the 
will of the whole people of India, because the Assembly would not be elected by the 
Indian people but by a fractional minority which was enfranchised on the basis of 
property qualifications. Even education in India could be acquired by the fortunate 
few having such qualification. 

Looking from the standpoint of the common interests of the peoples of India and 
` Britain, the approach made by the Labour Government towards the constitutional 
problem of India was a mistaken one. In the view of the Radical Democratic Party 
of India, the Labour Government was in a position to help the Indian people travel 
on the road to genuine democratic freedom. For no democrat worth his name could 
ever disagree with the rudimentary fact that no rule of law could be established unless 
it had the consent of the people on whom the law would be operating. The irony of 
fact was that the Constituent Assembly, as planned, not representing the great majority 
of the Indian people, would impose on them the laws of the Constitution which it 
might frame. 


Mr. Jamnapas Menta, replying to the discussion, said that all that Mr. Shaikh had - 
said was a paraphrase of his paper; only nothing, according to Mr. Shaikh, was right 
unless it came through the Radical Democratic Party. When Mr. Shaikh said, how- 
ever, that he had attacked only the “ recommendations” in paragraph 15 of the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals and not those in other parts, he was wrong. The 
“recommendations” were in paragraph 15 alone and not in the other sections. 

The Chairman had said that the recommendations became mandatory when they 
were accepted. There could be no question of acceptance or rejection before they were 
issued by the Cabinet Mission; they were mandatory as published, and even before 
they were considered, by the Congress Party or the Muslims; indeed, on the day of 
their publication Sir Stafford Cripps at his press conference had been careful to state 
that the Constituent Assembly must work on the basis of these recommendations, 
which were therefore mandatory. He challenged anyone to read paragraphs 15 and 
16 and say whether they were not mandatory. The “ recommendations” could not 
but lead to trouble. 

Then the Chairman had said one could not, in 1946, mend a mistake made in 1906, 
but he would remind him that the Labour Government had this year repealed the 
Trades Disputes Act, which they thought was a mistake made years before. The 
fact of the matter was that the rise of the Congress organization, the fear of British 
Imperialism at its success, the intrusion of communalism and the spread of riots— 
all these ran parallel. These facts had been virtually stated in their dispatches by the 
Government of India and the then Secretary of State in their reports to the Round 
Table Conference. Mr. Polak believed that Lord Morley would never have lent him- 
self to a policy of encouraging communalism; that was just what, Lord Morley had 
done after an initial objection. He told Lord Minto: “ You have started the Muslim 
hare; you have sown dragon’s teeth.” He did his best to dissuade Lord Minto but 
eventually yielded. The responsibility for the growth of communalism could not be 
shifted from Britain to India. As an Indian he would say: “ The baby is yours. 
Don’t ask me to hold it!” Good motives were not enough. It was not motives, but 
results, which were important. 

He (the speaker) had supported the war‘through six years of opposition in his 
country, and therefore he had a doubly legitimate right to tell Britain that she was 
going wrong, that she had invited anarchy and was getting it in India, and if she 
persisted in her policy there would be more anarchy. He assured the meeting that 
he was a firm friend of Britain—#.e., British democratic masses. He spoke so strongly’ 
because he wanted to see India remain in the British Commonwealth of Nations as a 
free and equal partner. The Commonwealth, when based on freedom and equality 
of all its members, could be a substantial step in the direction of a world common- 
wealth. l 


Sir Warrer WiLLson, moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Mehta, said it was a pleasure 
to hear his old friend and contemporary in the Indian Legislative Assembly still so 
young and vigorous. He regarded him as a typical specimen of the “ Changeless 
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East ” in continuing the habit of criticizing the alleged mistakes of Great Britain in 
the past rather than accepting the present Position as regards the new Government of 
India, and basing proposals upon it for the future development of what he desired for 
his country. . 

He wished to couple with his vote of thanks to Mr. Mehta one to Brigadier Low 
for the able way in which he had occupied the chair, and contributed to the debate. 





INDIA’S CONSTITUTIONAL TASK 
By H. V. Hopson 


(Late Reforms Commissioner of India) 


Wuen I prepared this address two or three weeks ago I began my draft on an opti- 
mistic note, for it seemed that, in spite of the difficulties in which political India was 
involved and in spite of the terrible communal bloodshed, the major parties in India 
were now committed to achievement of Indian independence by legal and constitu- 
tional means. That appeared to me as the true measure of success of the Cabinet 
Mission; and, despite the bad news of the past few days, I am not sure that it does 
not still hold good. It applies to the Congress, in contradiction to its revolutionary 
attitude of 1942; and even the Muslim League has not yet lived up to the equally 
revolutionary policy which it ostensibly adopted last August. Revolution and civil 
war, or legal constitutional change: that is the supreme question in India today. I 
do not say peaceful change, for I fear that there will be disorder and bloodshed even 
under the shelter of constitutional continuity. If revolution is the answer, then all 
that I may say this afternoon is so much hot air. I can only assume—and I do so with 
genuine hope that I am right—that somehow the legal constitution-changing process 
will be carried through. 

In that event it will not be misplaced if I begin with a few words about the con- 
stitutional position of the interim Government. Even if the Constituent Assembly 
meets on the due date, and if it suffers no major breakdown, it is bound to take a 
long time to complete the task : the best part of two years, I should say, on the basis 
of the mere mechanics of the job, not counting any delays due to the inevitable 
political and communal difficulties and deadlocks. A parallel with the treaty resettle- 
ment of Europe is not altogether inexact in respect of the magnitude of the task. So 
the Interim Government, whether Party Government or Coalition, will be with us for 
some time. I do not believe it will be possible to carry through the Constituent 
Assembly without a Government of India drawing support from at least a majority 
of politically conscious Indians. l 

India is-governed at the Centre, as everyone knows, virtually under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitution of 1919, the federal part of the Act of 1935 having failed to 
be applied. If we could have got a really representative Federal Government under 
the Act of 1935 the course of India’s political development might have been much 
smoother. India might have assumed national status, as did the Dominions, by the 
gradual growth of constitutional custom, though statutory change would eventually 
have been necessary to overcome the obstacle of dyarchy—that is to say, the statutory 
division of powers between the ministers on the one hand and the Governor or ` 
Governor-General on the other, which the Act of 1935 transferred from the Provinces 
to the projected Federal Centre. But, for the purposes of a transitional Government, 
pending the creation of an entirely new constitutional structure, the 1921 Constitution 
has advantages over the federal plan of 1935. f 

The chief advantage is that there is no dyarchy. No exclusive field of powers in 
the Government of British India is reserved to the Viceroy. The authority of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council extends broadly over the whole range of powers 
exercised by the Central Legislature. The Viceroy’s own responsibilities are quali- 
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tative rather than sectional. They are in form no different in regard to defence or 
foreign affairs than in regard to, say, railways or ancient monuments. 


Jomnt RESPONSIBILITY 
Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, the chief representative of the Muslim League in the 


present Cabinet, in a recent statement to the Press denied that the Government of 
India today had any joint responsibility; it was, he said, a collection of individual 
members under the chairmanship of the Governor-General. Mr. Jinnah has expressed 
the same view within the last few days. In the political sense that interpretation is 
correct. There has been hitherto no clear tradition of Cabinet responsibility, although 
its beginnings were apparent when two members of Council resigned on the occasion 
of Mr. Gandhi’s fast in prison, because they shirked their share of responsibility for 
what might happen in consequence of a policy for which the Viceroy himself was 
primarily answerable. In the formal sense the Muslim League thesis is incorrect. 
The Act lays down in terms that decisions of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council are taken by majority vote, and become corporate decisions of the Govern- 
ment,of India. : 


POSITION oF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


Apart from his casting vote in the event of an equal division, the Governor- 
General may over-ride the majority of his Council whenever any measure is pro- 
posed whereby in his judgment the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India, 
or of any part’ of British India, are or may be essentially affected; though’ even in 
such an event the majority have the equivalent of a right of appeal to the Secretary 
of State. This is, strictly speaking, no more than a limited right of veto; for it carries - 
no right of independent initiative. There are also certain provisions of the main 

art of the Act which give the Governor-General specific functions to discharge in 
his discretion. i 

It should be noted that the Viceroy’s “ special responsibilities ” under section 12 of 
the 1935 Act, corresponding to the special responsibilities of provincial governors, 
are not in force, as they appear in the Federal part of the Act. Certainly he has 
implicit responsibilities as well as those explicitly defined by the Act. But his practical 
opportunities of intervening are obviously limited by his awareness of all that goes 
on beneath the main issues that come before his Council, and by the administrative 
mechanism of interference at his command; and equally obviously that limitation is’ 
going to be much narrower henceforward than in the past; for I assume that his 
sole access to departmental affairs is now through the Members of Council, and no 
longer through secretaries as well. As for the strict legal position, the Act deliberately 
provides, not only that the actions of the Governor-General in his individual judgment 
—which would apply to his special responsibilities if they were in force—cannot be 
challenged in the courts by reference either to his special responsibilities or his instru- 
ments of instructions or to any other part of the Act, but also that his actions or 
those of the Governor-General-in-Council cannot be challenged on the grounds that 
they are not in accordance with the general control and direction of the Secretary of 
State, which he still exercises under the transitional provisions. Hence there is no 
statutory bar to a very light interpretation of the Governor-General’ duties in this 
sphere, It is a matter of: politics and diplomacy rather than law. The Governor- 
General is bound to perform his duties according to his conscience, but his conscience 
cannot be legally impugned, and its dictates are bound to be affected by the policy 
approved by the Imperial Parliament of maximum de facto autonomy for the Interim 
Government. For he is responsible in these matters to the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of State in turn to Parliament, and if challenged in the Lords or Commons 
on the Viceroy’s duties under the Act the Secretary of State would presumably refer 
to that policy as a deliberate parliamentary decision having certain inevitable con- 
sequences. 

At the same time it is worth noting that the present Government of India is not 
a Federal Government and has no direct constitutional authority in relation to 
the Provinces in their own sphere, such authority having to be exercised by the 


Governor-General himself; nor has it any authority in respect of the Indian States. 
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Even, therefore, if the Governor-General yields to the utmost to his Council in 
matters within their jurisdiction, he retains in this transitional period a very vital 
position in the whole structure of Government. It is a position, moreover, which 
cannot be fulfilled merely by reference to Acts of Parliament or instruments of 
instructions. It requires constant vigilance and tact and human understanding. 


Tue CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


The same qualities, combined with a very high degree of perseverance, will be 
needed to guide the Constituent Assembly in its gigantic task of framing a new 
constitutional system, which may involve as many as fifteen separate Constitutions 
if the Provinces elect to form constitutional groups. It is true that the conduct and 
fortunes of the Constituent Assembly rest in Indian hands—a point of principle which 
I hope will not be forgotten in deciding policy after December 9. The Governor- 
General has no part in the Assembly. But in practice who can doubt that his advice 
and aid, backed by all the wisdom and expert knowledge that the experience of the 
British Commonwealth can afford, will be constantly needed, at the request of the 
Indian leaders, if the innumerable obstacles to the success of the Constituent Assembly 
are to be overcome? : 

The whole problem is so complex, raising as it does almost every conceivable 
political, economic and constitutional issue that I have time only to mention a few 
of its facets which seem io me specially important. ; 

First is the nature of the proposed Union itself. The Cabinet Mission’s statement 
of May ‘t6 was accepted both by the Congress and by the Muslim League, and there- 
fore will furnish the starting-point for discussion in the Constituent Assembly, if it 
meets, or if it does not then for any future political negotiations. The Assembly can 
deviate from the May 16 proposals only by the assent of majorities of both the two 
major communities voting separately. The statement laid down that there should 
be a union embracing both British India and the States, concerned only with foreign 
affairs, defence and communications, together with the necessary financial powers, all 
other subjects, including residuary powers, to be the concern of the Provinces or 
groups of Provinces. 


Resrpuary Powers 


Personally I attach relatively little importance to the leaving of residuary powers 
to the Provinces. The importance of the residuary powers in any Federal Constitu- 
tion depends upon the way in which the specifically allocated powers are defined. 
As between the United States and Canada, for example, where the residuary powers 
are vested respectively in the Constituent States and the Dominion, this fact has 
been only one influence on the practical authority of federation and units, more 
important being the judicial interpretation of the specific terms of the two Constitu- 
tions, combined with the general trend of public affairs, which in turn has affected 
the balance of judicial decision. The critical fact is that modern government, with 
its expanding preoccupations in the social and economic fields, has shown a con- 
stant need for and trend towards a greater centralization of powers, if only in order 
to enable the country to take its due part in necessary international regulation of 
trade, industrial conditions, communications and so on. ; 

. India, by reason of her communal difficulties, is attempting to reverse this 
trend. The brief list of union powers is remarkable for what it omits. It omits 
currency and banking, customs and trade; indeed, the whole range of economic 
matters, except communications, which viewed in that context must surely be 
interpreted to mean only long-distance and international communications, and 
exclude local roads and so forth, which would have to be administered by the 
‘Provinces or local authorities. Such a federation in the modern world and. par- 
ticularly in India, where those matters have always been subject to central authority 
within the period of British rule—is an extraordinary conception. If it is com- 
pleted and can work in practice it will mean that in all economic matters, such as 
those dealt with by the Bretton Woods organization or by the proposed advisory 
authority on international trade or by the Social and Economic Council of the United 
Nations, India cannot be represented as a union, but must seek separate repre- 
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sentation on behalf of the constituent units, whether Provinces or groups, which 
are concerned with these matters. It will also mean that instead of one treaty, 
so-called, between Britain and India covering matters arising from the transfer of 
power, a dozen treaties will be necessary. That is one reason why I make no 
further reference to this treaty problem, which is distinct from the constitutional 
issue though closely linked with it. 


FINANCES OF THE UNION 


The Union, it is true, is to have the powers necessary to raise the finances to pav 
for conduct of foreign affairs, defence and communications, and several competent 
observers have assumed that this must imply a control over customs as a necessary 
source of adequate finance, more especially for defence purposes. But I feel confi- 
dent that the Muslim League will concede nothing further to whittle away what it 
regards as the essential power of the provincial groups, which are the residue of the 
Pakistan ideal, to control their own economic life and development. Nor, if I were 
Finance Minister in an Indian Union Government, would I be satisfied with 
customs as the principal source of revenue to pay for defence. (Communications 
can be taken as more than self-supporting in actual Indian conditions.) Customs 
revenue is inelastic and in Indian conditions shows a tendency to decline. So far 
from being readily expansible in time of emergency, that is when it is most vulner- 
able. Even some form of poll tax or its virtual equivalent in the salt tax would be 
preferable; but personally I feel confident that the Indian Union will have to possess 
some powers of taxation of income, as being essential to the maintenance of its 
necessary powers in defence and foreign affairs. Income-tax, however, unless it is 
very high, has comparatively little effect on general economic policy and trends; 
the possession of this power’ need not therefore be regarded as seriously qualifying 
the economic independence of the Provinces or groups. 


THE STATES AND THE UNION 


The proposed entry of the States into the Union reinforces the need for the latter 
to possess powers of uniform taxation of incomes, including company profits, 
throughout India. But this question of financial integration with the States, im- 
portant as it is, is far from being the most difficult in the assimilation of the States 
into the Union system, which is the next aspect to which I wish to refer. 

The document of May 16 is deliberately vague about the participation of the 
States in the Union and in the Constituent Assembly, although it makes the very 
clear assumption that the States will all come into the Union in some way or other. 
It also declares in terms that the old relationship between the Rulers of States and 
the British Crown will no longer be possible, and that paramountcy can neither be 
retained by the British Crown nor transferred to the new Government. This 
means, in effect, that with the setting up of the Union the old treaties and engage- 
ments between the Crown and the States must lapse, and implies the British 
Government’s view that no other future for the States is possible than to substitute 
an organic relationship with British India in the Indian Union. 

Without seeking to pronounce on whether this policy is just and wise, I do 
hold emphatically that it has always been implicit in the promise of independence 
to British India. The so-called treaties with the States are not~treaties in the 
strict sense of international law. They are domestic political arrangements under 
the British Crown. They must therefore be subject to change like other political 
arrangements to accord with changing circumstances, and in the present stage of 
development in India they are on a footing with the British Government’s pledges 
to minorities in India. That is far from meaning that either the treaties with the 
Princes or the pledges to minorities are worthless. Taken in conjunction with the. 
promise of full self-government to India—and I would remind you that this promise 
was expressed both in the Montague Declaration and in the early mention of 
Dominion Status as applying to India, not merely to British India—those pledges 
must be interpreted as meaning that His Majesty’s Government will do everything in 
their power to see that the Constitution through which self-government is exercised is 
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fair to minorities and gives them a reasonable chance of self-defence. I say selj- 
defence because any subsequent intervention on behalf of minorities would be quite 
inconsistent with self-government and indeed quite impracticable in the new circum- 
stances. The same applies to the Indian States. Some different conclusion might 
perhaps be possible if the States were geographically separate from British India, with 
their own access to the outside world, and therefore their own means of independent 
relationship with the United Kingdom and other Powers in the British Common- 
wealth and beyond. Since, in fact, only a few of the States have sea-boards of their 
own, this is not the case, and it is as true of the States as it is of the minorities that 
the obligations of His Majesty’s Government towards them can be discharged, com- 
patibly with independence or Dominion Status for India, only through our ensuring 
that the States are properly and adequately represented in the Constituent Assembly, 
and get a fair deal in the new constitutional structure. 


Powers Not CEDED 


All that the document of May 16 says about the actual position of the States in 
the Union is that they will retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded 
to the Union. The assured Union powers and subjects are only foreign affairs, 
defence, communications and the necessary financial powers to go with them. These 
the States must cede—no great sacrifice for them, if communications are defined as 
I have suggested, because they have never operated in these fields, except for nominal 
measures of external defence in the larger States and certain rights and functions 
in the communications field. They will, however, now have to pay, through the 
Union budget, for the defence and foreign policy mechanism. It is not, of course, 
the case that they paid nothing for these in the past; for all States contributed to 
the revenues of India through the customs tariff, on imported goods, subject to 
special terms in some cases, and also in some measure through other sources of revenue 
such as railway profits. But the States will now presumably be subject to direct 
taxation from the Centre, and this will imply some administrative intervention. 

As for those powers and functions which they do not cede to the Union, how 
many States are capable of exercising them? If import and export duties are not 
unionized, then the States will obviously have to form customs unions with neigh- 
bouring Provinces or groups of Provinces. Many of the other powers which will 
fall to the Provinces of British India can be exercised only by the largest States. 
Hence all but these largest States will be obliged by sheer force of circumstance, 
either to form administrative unions with neighbouring States, or to federate or 
merge in some fashion with neighbouring Provinces. For many of them the latter 
will be the only possibility. It is thus plain that, if the smaller States are to retain 
their separate entity and jurisdiction at all, the Provinces themselves—or groups of 
provinces—will become federations of States and British India like the main Union. 
This is another vast complexity‘ to be somehow overcome by the Constituent 
Assembly and its associated bodies. i 

It has long been argued both in India and in this country that a federation of 
democracies and monarchical States is an attempt to mix oil and water, and that 
only if the States’ Rulers hand over their powers to representative institutions can 
federation possibly work in India. From a constitutional point of view I do not 
agree, although from a political point of view I feel it to be quite inevitable that 
the States, left to their own devices and surrounded by British India, will submit to 
gradual limitation of monarchical powers. The mixture is not constitutionally im- 
possible because no greater formal objection exists, that I can see, to the presence 
in the Legislature or even Executive of a Union or ‘a Province of elected and princely 
representatives than to the presence today in the Indian Central Legislatures or in 
certain Colonial Legislatures of nominated or official as well as elected members. I 
sincerely trust that doctrinaire objections by Congress politicians and others will 
not cause the question of States’ participation to break down on this point. For it 
is clear, not only that the States with their long tradition have much to commend 
them as an example in the peculiar conditions in India, but also that the full and 
immediate democratization of the States would arouse immense communal friction, 
and thus add intolerably to the colossal burden of internal dissension which India 
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shoulders at a time when her constitutional and political needs require all her 
attention and the greatest possible measure of unity. 


Tue MINORITIES 


I spoke of the participation of the States in the Executive Government of the 
Union and the possible lesser federations. Under a system of Party Government, 
representative of a majority, they face the prospect, like other minorities, of being 
perhaps permanently excluded from executive authority. Neither they nor the other 
minorities are likely to tolerate this. The experiencé of provincial autonomy, with 
its success in some directions and its dire results in communal politics, has proved 
one thing above all, that the British system of Party Government is unsuited to 
Indian conditions. The Swiss system of what might be described as Committee 
Government—that is to say, the election of executive councillors by proportionate 
representation by the Legislature—has often been proposed, and it seems in many 
ways ideally adapted to India’s peculiar difficulties. It must, of course, be associated 
with the system of separate electorates, ` 

On this point there will be a great struggle on the issue of the scheduled castes. 
Their non-Congress leaders now regard the Poona‘ Pact as a sell-out, with reason, 
although it was some of them that did the selling. Congress was obviously getting 
a dominating hold over the scheduled caste vote by means of the indirect electoral 
system, and under the political conditions of India I would have expected this hold 
to become further and further consolidated, because Indian political eyes tend to be 
raised always to the top of the tree, and the politically conscious among the scheduled 
castes would see that to reach the top, or to wield effective power through representa- 
tives at the top, it was wise, if not necessary, to play in with the Congress Party. The 
inclusion of a non-Congress scheduled caste man as one of the Muslim League 
nominees for the present Interim Government has therefore much more than a tactical 
significance. It reopens the opportunity of gaining executive power up a different 
ladder from that of the Congress, and in its repercussions it may ae a very profound 
result upon the events in the Constituent Assembly. 


AN Intricate Task 


That, however, is by the way. My final point is that the Swiss system of a pro- 
portionately representative executive is of very great value in another way beside 
that of helping to solve the communal problem. I have said enough to show how 
complex and intricate must be the constitutional structure in India to cope with the 
multifarious apportionment of powers between Provinces, States or leagues of States, 
provincial groups and the Union itself. To attempt to solve this problem along 
traditional federal lines of division of powers seems to me a superhuman task. But 
if Executive Government is on committee lines, much simpler and smoother solutions 
of some of the difficulties present themselves. Let us suppose, for example, that 
there are certain minor powers which it is agreed by the British Indian Provinces to 
centralize under Union authority, but which some or all the major States wish to 
retain for themselves. It would be perfectly possible to have for those purposes a 
sub-committee of the main Executive Government which excluded representatives of 
the States. The converse is also possible—namely, a sub-committee with wider 
range of membership than the main Union. The supreme Union Executive must have 
general authority and sub-committees must report to it, but I believe that proposals 
on those lines would be both acceptable and workable in the light of the invaluable 
experience which has been built up in this country, especially during the war, with 
Cabinet committees of all kinds, with official committees beneath them. The latest 
Defence White Paper gave a clear example of the manner in which this particular 
method can be used to solve problems which previously seemed intractable. In 
India’s case, with the extraordinary ‘difficulty of forming a Union at all, in view of 
Muslim hostility to a Central Government, the idea might be pressed even further; 
so that major subjects like customs or railways were handled by independent organs 
of Government, having relation to the supreme Union executive only in so far as 
they threw up matters of major policy which could not be settled at that level and 
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which required a political compromise. This is one of the main fields in which 
British experience in modern government, of which far too little has been written 
by constitutional and political experts for public study, has much to lend to India in 
the difficult years that lie ahead. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Monday, November 25, 1946, at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, when Mr. H. V. Hopson (late Commissioner of Reforms, 
India) read the foregoing paper entitled “India’s Constitutional Task.” The Right 
Hon. Viscount Bennett, K.C., LL.D., presided. 


The Cuarrman said that the lecturer had a wide and intimate knowledge of what 
he was to discuss. No one would deny that this was a very critical time in the history 
of the Empire, perhaps as critical as any through which it had passed. After a great 
and successful war we had to meet a situation with which we had never been con- 
fronted—namely, that of a debtor nation—and this had brought many difficulties, 
which, in the course of time, should be overcome. The situation in India was one 
of great difficulty; this was therefore a time for moderation of speech lest the position 
of those who were seeking a solution was embarrassed or prejudiced in any way. The 
lecturer’s wide experience as an author, as a Commissioner in India, entitled him to 
speak with great discrimination, and he would provide plenty to think about with 
respect to the problems with which he was to deal. 


After the reading of the paper, 


Sir Freperick James said that the lecture was an accurate analysis of the constitu- 
tional problems facing India. There was, however, one question in his own mind, 
which Mr. Hodson touched upon at the beginning of his observations, which was 
predominant above every other consideration, and to which some further .attention 
should be given—the constitutional position at present and, indeed, throughout the 
transitional stage, whereby the Governor-General, and through him Parliament, and 
through Parliament the people of this country, continued to be ultimately responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order throughout the Indian Continent. As he saw 
it, the Governor-General had upon his shoulders an almost impossible task. He 
was not responsible any longer for major political decisions, but he was responsible 
for dealing with the results which political decisions might bring upon the country. 

How was he to discharge that responsibility? How was Parliament to maintain 
its effective control over the forces of law and order in India during the transitional 
period, when there was an Interim Government operating on the basis of independ- 
ence, and a Constituent Assembly preparing and fashioning a new Constitution? The 
events of the last few months had amply shown how extremely difficult it was, and 
he would welcome the lecturer’s views on this most immediate problem. 

He could only speak for himself, but he believed he voiced the opinion of all 
when he paid tribute to the courage, patience and imperturbability- with which the 
Viceroy was confronting his heavy task. Those who had seen him recently at close 
hand had been filled with admiration by the remarkable way in which he had done 
what he could, with due regard to the responsibility which this country had not yet 
finally discharged, the responsibility of placing government on the shoulders of the 
people of India. 

The lecturer had referred to the position of the Indian States, and described their 
relationship to the new situation with admirable clarity. Of all classes during these 
difficult days, the Indian States leaders and political advisers had perhaps shown the 
greatest measure of statesmanship. It was his hope that in the shifting and changing 
circumstances of India, perhaps a solution might come at the hands of those who at 
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present were watching and waiting, not committing themselves too deeply to one 
side or the other, but who had the root of the matter in them. In the Indian States 
were men who had learnt long past the art of government, while in British India 
there were some who still had it to learn! 


Mr. Goprrey NicHotson, M.P., said that he looked at it from the point of view of 
a Member of Parliament, and what would have to be done by this country. There 
was a time for ignoring difficulties and a time for facing them. There had been a 
time for ignoring difficulties when mention of them might have been taken as evi- 
dence of insincerity. At the moment difficulties should not be stressed, but we should 
be making up our minds as to what should be done in the face of certain eventualities. 
If there was a widespread outbreak of disorder in India—and the recent disorders 
were nothing to what might happen if the worst occurred—we could not fail to take 
action which might prevent bloodshed. 

Indian politicians asked why the British assumed this responsibility, or what right 
they had to do so. It did not matter what right we had, but while we had some 
power to mitigate or prevent that bloodshed he could not imagine that the British 
electorate would allow any Government not to take it in hand. Was it likely to be 
shown that the task before the Constituent Assembly was an impossible one? Judg- 
ing by this paper it was more complex than was realized. Had we yet realized the 
implications of the administrative weakness in India? The recent disturbances in 
Bengal and Bihar were not so much evidences of increased communal tension as 
evidences of the breakdown of the administrative machine. Our fault in India in 
the past may have been the overlooking of the necessity for a national political life 
and over-stressing the necessity for a strong administrative framework, but were we 
not making the opposite mistake today? 

He wondered whether we should not take very seriously the recent newspaper 
reports that both sides were spoiling for a fight. It would need all the inherited and 
acquired skill and courage of the British if his worst fears were realized, because 
there were innumerable causes for pessimism in the situation. Perhaps the worst 
was that the political leaders on both sides believed that salvation could only come 
from the shedding of blood. It was a form of vicarious sacrifice, and it was a sinister 
state of affairs when the leaders felt that suffering was a means of grace, and that 
blood-letting was necessary before the situation could settle down. 

But he would like to stress what he thought were certain causes for optimism. To 
begin with, in this country India was not a party issue: the Conservative Party might 
have approached things by a different path, but the objective was the same; secondly, 
as far as this country was concerned there was a great interest in Indian affairs, even 
in the remotest districts; thirdly, there was the great British experience of which he 
had spoken; and fourthly, the British had a great reservoir of reputation in India, 
and if the high level of conviction in our sincerity could be kept up there was great 
capital to draw on in that respect. The keynote cf British policy must be not to - 
intervene until the last possible moment. We might well have to intervene on a 
large scale. The time had not yet come to face that fact publicly, but the time had 
come to face it in their own minds. 


Mr, M. A. Bajwa (Imam of the London Mosque) said that Mr. Hodson had 
dealt very ably with the subject and had given an impartial view of the situation. He 
very much appreciated his remark that the British system of party Government was 
unsuited to Indian conditions. With regard to the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly to begin on December g, it had been said that the Congress was bent on 
compelling the British Government to give power to them if the minorities did not 
attend. The situation was very dangerous. The Congress had a majority of Hindus, 
but there were Muslims who had been passed over. Bihar Province had only about 
Io per cent. Muslims in its population, of whom a large number, especially young 
men, had been wiped out in the recent disturbances. Would a Constituent Assembly 
do any good under such circumstances? Would it not be better to postpone it? The 
British, who had maintained law and order for so long, had washed their hands of it 
now that the Government had been transferred over to Indians. The Hindus 
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believed that they could force the British Government and get power for themselves, 
and it should be made clear that the British Government will not be coerced and 
will not hand over power unless the minorities are represented. 


Sir Jeremy Raisman paid a tribute to Mr. Hodson for his paper and added that 
he had worked with him and knew how close an observer he was of the developments 
taking place and how his interest had been maintained since he left India. The 
paper gave ample evidence of the intensity with which he had continued to study 
the problem. Jt was unfortunate that the problems with which he set out to deal 
were over-shadowed by ‘very. recent events because one could not help wondering 
what exactly would happen if the Indian parties abandoned the course of seeking a 
solution by negotiation. It seemed extraordinary that at this stage when in the inter- 
national field the whole of humanity seemed to be agreed that war and solutions by 
force should be outlawed and excluded,’ we should be haunted by the horrible 
anxiety that solutions to internal problems would be settled by force, and whereas 
there was ample support in the world for action to prevent the use of force for the 
solution of international problems, there was, as Mr. Godfrey Nicholson pointed out, 
a question as to the justification for Britain using her power in India to prevent an 
attempt at a forcible solution of the communal problem. He could only hope that 
the dangers which were apprehended would not materialize, and that the leaders of 
the Indian parties would shrink from plunging a fifth of the human race into such 
an abyss of misery and chaos as civil war would entail. 

It was only on that assumption that discussions of the problems which Mr. Hodson 
had dealt with could be fruitful. He would endorse what he had said about the 
difficulty of visualizing how some of the economic and financial problems would be 
dealt with by a union having only the powers allotted to it by the Cabinet scheme. 
Mr. Hodson was prepared to let customs go rather more light-heartedly than he 
would be. It was not only the customs duties on imported goods, but with the 
administration of customs went the whole range of what were called “centrally 
excisable commodities,” and these were of great and growing importance in the 
Indian financial picture. He found it difficult to visualize how any kind of union 
could be run without a co-ordinating management of the main economic aspects of 
the administration. ; 

In 1936 he was one of a few officers who were entrusted with the task of dis- 
cussing with the Indian States the problems of their accession to the federation. They 
went to the larger States and to the headquarters of groups of the smaller States in 
an attempt to find a solution of these problems so that federation could be brought 
about. Finally, the conclusion was reached that the great difficulty at that stage was 
that the States had not really made up their minds to federate, their attitude was that 
if it was made sufficiently attractive from their point of view they might do so. 

He was very glad to hear, and agreed with, Sir Frederick James’s description of 
the present position of the States which were showing a much higher order of states- 
manship than ever before. It was now in the British Indian zone where there was 
the difficulty that the communities were not prepared to make the sacrifices which 
were necessary in order to secure a viable union. 

In the international sphere there was this curious business of willing the ends but 
not the means. In the world sphere we appeared to be willing to approach the idea 
of world government. In the kind of discussions which were going on now, and 
which were liable to break down at any moment, it could be said to the recalcitrant 
member, “ Did you not agree that we should have a world organization to secure 
world peace?” But at any moment in India it might be said, “ We have not finally 
agreed that we are to have an Indian union,” and that seemed to be a weakness 
which it was, difficult to get over. Instinctively he wished to share in Mr. Godfrey 
Nicholson’s optimism, although logically the situation gave not too many grounds 


for hope. 


Mr. Hucu Motson, M.P., said that whilst it was true that lip service was paid to 
the idea of federation both of the world and to a certain extent of Europe, he had 
always thought that the idea that the dangers of war could be avoided merely by 
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setting up a machine or federation was one of the most dangerous of fallacies. Just 
as many people agreed with Mr. Churchill when he said that the only hope for per- 
manent peace in Europe was to have a federation, there were many people in India 
who said that the only hope of peace was to have a divided India. It had often been 
said that the federation of Canada came into existence in order to avoid civil war 
between Upper and Lower Canada, and that federation so far had proved to be suc- 
cessful. In the case of the United States of America, on the other hand, a‘civil war 
was fought just upon the question of whether the federation was to be dissolved or not. 

Tt was with that thought at the back of his mind that he listened to the brilliant 
analysis of the constitutional problems which faced the Indian Constituent Assembly 
when it met. He was very much interested in several of the points and suggestions which 

.Mr. Hodson made. He was sure it followed naturally from the very wide differences 
between the Hindus and Muslims that the English Party system could not be applied 
in India, and that there could not be joint responsibility in the English sense of the 
word. Joint responsibility could not be established by Act of Parliament or by an 
instrument; it simply arose out of the fact that where all the members of ‘a Govern- 
ment belonged to the same party, they were all in the same boat, and if the boat 
went down they went down with it. Wherever there was a Coalition Government 
the feeling that the sinking of the Cabinet might benefit some members would 
engender disloyalty. If any Indian representative of one of the communities found 
himself in disagreement with the other communities and knew that he could rely on 
the support of his own constituents there would never be genuine joint responsibility, 
and that was why he felt that the Indians had to look in a different direction. 

He was very glad that Mr. Hodson faced quite frankly the incompatibility of self- 
government for India with the retention by this country of responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the minorities. Those pledges could only be carried out to the extent of 
ensuring that in the Constitution as set up there should bé adequate opportunity for 
that community to protect its own interests. It might be that India would turn back 
or go forward to a system in which there was a personal responsibility resting upon 
governors or governors-general for the protection of minorities. In many ways that 
would be more in accordance with Indian tradition than the idea of a system of 
checks and balances which would not work. 

Sir Frederick James had turned attention from constitutional problems to the 
immediate political problems of the Interim Government. He agreed with Mr. 
Hodson that two years was the minimum time in which a Constitution could be 
framed, and if difficulties arose it would take very much longer, and this country 
would be in an extremely difficult position. We should have to maintain troops in 
India, and it was an established principle from which there could be no departure that 
British troops should not be used to enforce law and order for a Government not 
subject to Parliament. The difficulty was that after nearly 200 years it would be 
monstrous to withdraw and leave chaos, so it was an almost impossible dilemma. 
Great reliance would have to be placed on the judgment of the Viceroy; we should 
have to be willing to depart from logic and deal with the facts as seemed best. He 
derived comfort from the fact that in one of his essays Lord Wavell said that the most 
important quality of a general was toughness—the toughness which enabled a man 
to make up his mind and come to a decision, knowing that he might be wrong, but 
was doing the best he could in the circumstances. That was the position in which 
we should find ourselves in this country. It would cause great searchings of heart, 
and he hoped that this country would not allow itself to become divided in support- 
ing the different communities of India, but that we should remember our responsi- 
bilities to India as a whole. 


The Cuarrman said the working out of the federation of Canada took two years, 
and the resulting Act was the foundation of the Constitution. In order that the 
Goyernment might be carried on the Liberal and Conservative Parties got together, 
and the first Government of Canada was a Coalition Government. That Constitution 
had worked; it made special provision for minority representatives and other matters, 
such as religious education, so that one could have some hope for the future of even 
so great a population as India’s. He had always felt optimistic in spite of the many 
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difficulties. Somehow or other the Empire had always found a way out of great 
difficulties, and it was not beyond the skill of human beings to work out a scheme 
which would bring peace, law, order, harmony, good feeling, and a realization of 
the value of British citizenship and British civilization to all peoples. 
There was one other thought: he did not think a country like India could ja 
governed with such weak central powers as were suggested. There must be greater 
power with the central authority. It had been found in Canada that the lack of cep- 
tral authority had been unsatisfactory, and even to-day solutions were being worked 
out by which the Provinces were making agreements to dissociate the exercise of 
their powers from their legislatures and leave them to the Centre to deal with undér 
an agreement pending the ultimate amendment of the Constitution. 
When one thought of the 400,000,000 people who were concerned with the solu-. 
tion of India’s problem one must be filled with a deep and abiding sense of respon- 
sibility. Whether they were fully prepared for the exercise of the great powers they 
sought was not a matter for discussion, it had passed that stage, and now the issue 
was one which affected not only this kingdom and the 400,000,000 Indian people, but 
the civilization of the world, and a way out must be found. He hoped that good- 
will would prevail and that common sense would hold. It was terrible that men 
and women should destroy one another for the purpose of obtaining freedom and 
liberty. It was almost incomprehensible that it should happen in this age, onde 
was everyone’s duty to acquaint themselves with the issues and see that every effort 
was made for the maintenance of peace, law and order. It was as well to remember, 
that all in the Empire were subjects of the same sovereign, and that being so we must 
‘work for the preservation of the peaceful principles to which we had committed our- 
selves during the past centuries. 





Mr. Hopson, in reply to the discussion, said that he felt apologetic that the nature 
of his subject and the brief to which he was addressing himself removed so are 
from what might be said about the political and constitutional position in India. He 
did not think he need deal with any details which had been raised in the discussion 
except with regard to Sir Jeremy Raisman’s remarks regarding customs. It was not 
he that threw customs overboard, but the Cabinet Mission, and it was not, in his own 
opinion, necessarily washed back by the clause giving financial powers to support the 
three specific subjects of the Centre. 

Perhaps he might say something about the constitutional aspect of the major 
problem which had obviously been in everybody’s mind—that is, the immediate 
situation. He agreed entirely with Sir Frederick James as to the importance of i 
problem and as to the extraordinary difficulty of the Viceroy’s position. Sir Frederic 

‘James pointed out the contrast between having a Government for which we were nat 
responsible and yet having to take responsibility for the results of the policy adopte 
by that Government. Added to that anomaly there was the extremely dangerous 
fact that the major political parties in India were severally trying to get into their ove 
hands the trump card of British power. It was a trump card, because Britis! 
authority still remained authoritative—British authority, not merely the British troops 
or the other forces that could be brought to bear, but the whole authority of the 
Governor-General and the machinery of Government at his disposal. That put the 
Viceroy and the Governors and others under them in an extremely difficult position. 

There could not be any simple solution. It was a matter which must rest to a large 
extent on the judgment of the people on the spot. At the same time it seemed to be 
essential that our thinking, and the thinking of those in authority in relation to Indi 1, 
should be perfectly clear as to the nature of the Interim Government under which 
India was now being governed. If we were prepared to say that we would treat it 
as a responsible Government, then we should be prepared to take a further step and 
say that it was for this responsible Government to decide how to use the powers at 
the disposal of Government in India. 

In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor-General was enjoined to use all 
endeavour consistent with the fulfilment of his responsibilities ‘to the Crown and to 

Parliament for the welfare of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, that the administration of 

matters committed to his charge might be conducted in harmony with the wishes of 
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those subjects as expressed by their representatives in the Indian Legislature so far as 
should appear to him to be just and reasonable. That was a general charge to carry 
on government in accordance with the will of the Central Legislature. What ap- 
peared just and reasonable must be left to the Viceroy. The question was, What were 
the responsibilities of Parliament in this situation? In form they were comprehensive. 
There was no matter of importance in the Government of India affecting peace or 
internal order which could not be charged to the responsibility of the Parliament at 
Westminster as a matter of constitutional form; but of course the statutory form did 
not always govern the true constitutional position, and one mighi say that the respon- 
sibility of Parliament in relation to India was what Parliament decided it should be. 
It was therefore the duty of Parliament at Westminster to decide how far it was going 
to continue this responsibility, how it would so order affairs as to retain in its own 
hands powers for discharging that responsibility, and how far it was prepared to 
say it had finished with responsibility in a certain sphere, and the consequences must 
lie upon the heads of those who had assumed the responsibility. Very clear thinking 
on that point was needed. 

The point which Mr. Hugh Molson raised was clearly one which was for the 
decision of Parliament—the use of British troops. The Government of India Act 
placed those troops under the authority of the Governor-General in Council—to all 
intents and purposes under the Indian Defence Minister. So long as those troops 
were carried upon the establishment of India (and it was obviously possible to have 
troops in India who were not carried on the establishment of India) it would make 
matters much worse for the Viceroy unless it was clear that they were not there for 
anything but external defence and were, in fact, about to be removed. The position 
of British troops, therefore, was critical to the decision as to the extent of responsibility 
and following from that the position of the Interim Government. If confusion was 
allowed to remain on that point it would only lead to increasing difficulties for 
the Viceroy, and to charges of bad faith on the part of Indian politicians because they 
had misunderstood the fundamental attitude of this country. He did not know 
whether the result of that would be to maintain party unity in this country, but he 
hoped that it would prove so. 


Sir Harry Hate proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the speaker. 
It was a great privilege that a statesman of such wide experience and outlook as Lord 
Bennett should preside over this discussion, and his views and observations had been 
greatly appreciated. Mr. Hodson was a master of these very intricate constitutional 
problems; the discussion had been held under the shadow of great apprehension as to 
the future of India. There were many short cuts to disorder, but it would be a mis- 
take to assume that there was no way out except disorder. It was as well, therefore, 
to direct attention as clearly as possible to the amazing dilemmas which confronted 
His Majesty’s Government. 





SOME SUPPLY ASPECTS OF REHABILITATION 
IN POST-WAR BURMA 


By A. H. SEYMOUR, C.B.E., M.A., I.C.S. 


TuroucHout the war and since it ended I have been engaged in one form or another 
in matters connectéd with Supply. The importance of Supply as a factor both in the 
successful conclusion of the war and in the rehabilitation or reconstruction which is 
war’s inevitable aftermath is by now familiar to us all. So familiar is it indeed that 
it is not easy for the ordinary citizen at home to retain any affectionate enthusiasm for 
the subject. Docile as we British are by nature, and drilled as we have become by 
seven years of hard labour and austerity fare, the interest of the man-in-the-street 
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in Supply is now, I fear, unlikely to be aroused to any pitch of fervour until that great 
day of doubtful distance when he can burst into paans-of praise of Mr. Strachey 
for permitting him unrestricted liberty to do as he likes with his own digestion, arid 
of Sir Stafford Cripps for allowing him unlimited independence in the choice arid 
extent of his apparel and his domestic goods and chattels. I need not recount dll 
these wonderful. feats of arms in which so many of the erstwhile ordinary citizens of 
the United Kingdom played a part and which have, in the minds of all peoples of 
the world, given to Burma a reality which regrettably enough had not hitherto existed. 
Similarly, to those who had never visited the country—and even indeed to those 
who, as tourists, have “done” Burma in five days—the mental vision of Burma, 
situated as a country somewhere in the Far East, of impenetrable jungle with 
elephants nonchalantly tossing teak logs as a Scotsman might toss a caber, of pagodas 
with bells tinkling in the silent and mysterious night, of-fishes fying gaily in the 
Mandalay air, of girls, almond-eyed and brightly arrayed and laughing as they ate 
their lotuses and smoked their large chercots—all this has given way to something 
more substantial, more accurate, albeit, as I shall have occasion to point out, more sad. 
Until the fall in quick succession of Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France i 
the early summer of 1940, war had, if anything, brought a somewhat superficial 
prosperity to Burma which, left as a reasonably prosperous well-running concern at 
the time of separation from India in 1937, had been developing, with a fair measure 
of success, her separate individuality. ‘There were some signs of the Supply shoe 
pinching because of the restrictions arising from Exchange and other aspects of 
Economic Warfare, but these were to a certain extent offset by the stocking-up which, 
as a measure of foresight, had, at any rate in some quarters, been undertaken during 
the year which followed Munich. j 
After the fall of France the combination of drastic restriction, throughout th 
British Commonwealth and Allied countries, of output not directly contributing to 
the war effort and of the loss of European markets from which up to that time ' 
there had been at any rate some flow of Burma’s requirements, began to be seriousl} 
felt in Burma. Burma’s own surpluses of rice and raw materials, such as timber, 
metals and oil, were generally still in demand, though shortage of shipping to remove 
them was beginning to be felt. As to Burma’s own requirements, the stock positioh 
in India, trade with whom had in normal times represented about 50 per cent. of 
Burma’s both exports and imports, though obviously dwindling, had not as yet 
caused any great drying up of supplies. It was, however, apparent that the position 
was bound to deteriorate more and more rapidly. Thus, Burma had by the middle 
of 1940 commenced very definitely to live on her hump in regard to what she needed, 
but could not produce herself to maintain her economy. Though she was, owing to 
her abundance of rice which is her staple food, never likely to be faced with starva- 
tion, her lack of industrial development in terms of factories, the main cause o 
which was her lack of indigenous iron or coal, inevitably left her very unfavourably 


placed. 





Tue TIDE oF DESTRUCTION 


The attack by Japan on Pearl Harbour in December, 1941, and its consequences R 
reacted immediately on Burma and the fall of Singapore in the middle of aa ore 
1942, and the general state of the war at that time when it was necessary at all costs 
to prevent the development of the threat from Germany to expand eastwards to the 
Persian Gulf, made the whole position in Burma most precarious. 

The successful advance on Burma by the Japanese based on Siam in February and 
March through Moulmein, with its threat to Rangoon from the north, must have 
made it obvious that at any rate Rangoon and Southern Burma must be abandoned, 
. Up to this time no great material damage had been caused by Japanese air raids 
except in the direct line of their advancing army. The main damage had been to 
morale, affecting particularly the labour behind the lines so essential to enable an 
army to operate. This state of affairs could doubtless have been, remedied had it been 
possible to halt the Japanese. Once, however, it was decided that Rangoon could noj 
be held, the main object in a fighting retreat was to deny to the utmost to the Japanese 
the supply advantages which they hoped to gain to continue their advance westwards 


] 
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into India. It was then that the real damage and destruction began from which- 
Burma is now attempting to recover. The port of Rangoon, virtually Burma’s only 
up-to-date port, was put entirely out of action by the sinking of vessels in the river 
and the demolition of wharves and cranes. The one and only power station in Ran- 
goon and oil installations and tankage were wrecked. All craft and railway rolling 
stock were destroyed or removed and the workshops connected with them put out 
of action, As the Japanese advanced northwards this same denial took place along 
the line of retreat. The oilfields themselves were both denied and fought over, and 
the towns, situated for the most part on the main lines of Burma’s communications, 
by reason of the flimsy and inflammable nature of their structures virtually dis- 
appeared in flames following the air raids which preceded their occupation. By the 
time the evacuation of Burma by the British was complete, in July, 1942, there was 
scarcely one of the fine fleet of 1,000 or more power river craft afloat. The 350 or so 
locomotives were useless, as was a great part of the 10,000 rolling stock vehicles; 
bridges over roads and rivers had been destroyed, and motor transport was as good 
as non-existent. 

The picture that presented itself was one of desolation created as it were over- 
‘night, a picture which could not but have caused the greatest dismay and bewilder- 
ment to a population of 16,000,000 people accustomed in the main to earn a living 
from the cultivation of crops, the surpluses of which they had always been able to 
market, These peasants must indeed have wondered why these misfortunes should 
have come to them situated in a remote part of the world, and why soldiers of other 
nationalities than themselves should be fighting over their country and destroying 
its economy in their wake. 


is t 
Tue “Co-Prosperity MIRAGE ” 


Whatever resentment Burmese national feeling may have felt at the country’s 
constitutional position, it cannot have welcomed so devastating a change of circum- 
stances unless it were indeed a prelude to self-government and a far greater era of 
prosperity. 

But the problems which confronted the Japanese were practical. The attainment 
of Far Eastern aa presupposed the complete victory and domination neces- 
sary to make it effective. Unless the Allies were totally defeated there was no hope 
of a practical demonstration of the prosperity which the Japanese proclaimed, and 
unless they could effectively advance on India there could be no era of prosperity 
for Burma, and, indeed, the Japanese would not need to be bothered about it. They 
could, however, make a pretence of giving Burma at once that so-called independence 
which was to accompany the promised era of prosperity. This they declared them- 
selves ready to do after the necessary discussions had taken place. . 

The period between the eviction of the British in July, 1942, and August, 1943, 
was for the Japanese in Burma one of self-assertion and of consolidation for the next 
move forward. There was, in fact, no time for serious consideration of the restoration 
of Burma’s economy, and indeed, with the vast resources to which the Japanese now 
had access through the occupation of Siam, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies, there 
was little that Burma could offer which was essential to a further advance on India, 
with the rich prize which India offered, except to meet the immediate needs for 
their advance in the way of food and such other ready-to-hand stock supplies as 
could be obtained by a policy of living on the country. Here the extremely low 
standard of living of the Japanese Army, judged by Western standards, was of great 
advantage to them. 

The main preoccupation of the Japanese in Burma was to distract attention from 
hard and disagreeable facts, and propaganda with such outward trappings as could 
camouflage it, such as a flood of paper money, was the readiest substitute at hand. 
It was not necessary to give the people bread, and real circuses could be deferred for 

_ the time being. By the time, however, that the harvest was gathered in the spring 
of 1943, apprehension as to their ability to dispose of surplus crops must have been 
forcing itself on the minds of the people as a whole, while the delay in the advance 
of the Japanese on India must have cast serious doubts on the real invincibility of the 
Japanese. 
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The Japanese had little concrete to offer as a means of removing these doubts. 
Their commitments in respect of their vast newly acquired Empire and its long line 
of sea communications, already proving to be far from invulnerable, were such as to 
make it impossible for them to utilize shipping except for vital purposes, and, as| I 
have already suggested, it was not vital for Japan either to export Burma’s rice or i 
import the types of consumer goods which the Burman peasant needed to maintain 
his erstwhile not too high standard of living. | 

The building up of an Allied Air Force in India was going steadily on, and by the 
end of 1943 there was virtually no life in the ports of Burma, particularly in Rangoon. 
Circumstances were thus compelling the Japanese more and more to use the land 
route in any advance on India, and here they hoped to exploit their previous 
superiority in jungle warfare since they could not accumulate the supplies nor afford 
the time for the preparation of well-stocked bases or efficient lines of communication, 


‘* INDEPENDENCE ” 


Inevitably the circumstances of the people of the country were going from bad to 
worse, and it was then, in August, 1943, that the Japanese decided definitely to pro- 
claim Burma’s independence with its gift of separate representation at the Courts of 
Japan and of such of her Allies or of neutral countries as were willing to reciprocate. 
This was a shrewd move and the most attractive form of circus that could be offered. 
The obligations attaching to the new freedom were, however, stressed and enforced 
to the full. This new Burma, owing her liberty to the Japanese, was the outpost of 
the new co-prosperity sphere and must accept privation, assume full responsibility, 
and marshal all her forces to play:her part in the utter defeat of the Allies so essential 
if the fruits of her liberty were to be reaped. It was on the crest of this wave of s 
called independence that the people, purposely kept as uninformed as possible, by 
lack of communication with the outside world, as to how the war was running, wete 
carried forward to the campaigning season at the end of 1943 and the beginning of 
1944, when Japan was to make her biggest, and what she must have known must be 
her last, real effort to enter India. Failure on this occasion must be the end so far as 
Burma was concerned, and the speed with which the Japanese evacuated or were 
evicted from Burma would be measured by the extent to which they could afford to 
stand up to the consequent inevitable loss of face. 

And so, with the people of Burma artificially keyed up, yet doubtless with their 
eyes wider and wider open to the desolation around them, and their ears not unaware 
of the rumblings caused by the building of a great road by the Americans from India 
in the extreme north, the Japanese at the end of 1943 and through the spring of 1944 
made their great effort, which came not far short of success, to force the land gates of 
India. As you all know, the Japanese were held by a resistance which was both 
desperate and magnificent. Imphal and Kohima, place names known hitherto fto 
perhaps one person among millions, are now imperishable in the annals of the Indian 
and British Armies. Time does not permit me here to say more than this. 

By the summer of 1944 the people of Burma can have had no more illusions as 
to the worth of Japanese promises. Japan could clearly give them no prosperity. 
With nothing available from the outside world, for which they could exchange what 
by hard work in the fields they could produce, with desolation all round them, and 
with a foreign occupation force whose difficult circumstances revealed more clearly 
than ever their natural brutality and lack of real concern for the interests of ‘a people 
with whom they had never had any real ties, the people must have seemed to have 
plumbed the depths of despondency and disillusion. There was evidence enough of 
war and still further devastation in the continued and increasingly powerful air raids 
to which the country was subjected, and the propaganda, whether internal of the 
Japanese or dropped from the skies by the Allies, was, to say the least of it, pẹr- 
plexing and brought no comfort in the form of any amelioration of their physidal 
circumstances. It was impossible to form any real estimate of how much longer _ 
those conditions were fated to last. One side or the other must presumably win jin 
the end, but when would this be and what would the victors be able to bring of the 
things that mattered, the things which could bring the country material revival? |It 
was the ¢hings that the people were interested in far more than in those who should 
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happen to bring them. The independence which the Japanese had proclaimed they 
knew well to be a sham. Before the Japanese had come they were, the Japanese had 
often emphasized, under foreign domination, however much they had or might have 
benefited from British occupation. The Allies were now fighting the Japanese and 
Burma was the cockpit. Let it all be over as quickly as possible and then let the con- 
testants all depart with all haste. The purpose of the few observations which I have 
made on this subject has béen merely to emphasize the influence which disruption of 
economy and shortage of supplies must inevitably have had upon political thought. 


Tue Turn oF‘ THE TIDE 


From the late summer of 1944 onwards events moved appreciably more quickly 
than had at one time seemed likely. The Fourteenth Army must have seriously upset 
the calculations of the Japanese by its ability to outclass the Japanese in jungle war- 
fare, and that too in weather conditions which had hitherto made active operations 
impossible. The advance of the Allies was steady and unrelenting, and by February 
and March of 1945 both the Chindwin and the Irrawaddy rivers had been crossed and 
a sweep down through the country from the north, designed to capture Rangoon 
before the rains broke towards the end of May, became a real possibility and one that 
was successfully accomplished to the complete confusion and splitting of the Japanese 
forces. So rapid an advance with lines of communications leading right back through 
the jungles of Burma and Assam to the Brahmaputra and so through Bengal until 
her ports were reached, was indeed a major campaign bringing much destruction in 
its wake, but leaving little time for much consolidation in fe rear. The immediate 
material advantages accruing to the people were few and by the time Rangoon was 
recaptured the overall destruction of the country was greater than ever. 

It is true to say that the complete reoccupation of Burma by the Allies by an 
advance along the route by which they had retreated in 1942 had never really 
been expected. It had generally been assumed that the recapture of Rangoon from 
the sea would be an inevitable preliminary, the possession of that port providing a sea 
base where an irresistible force equipped for all contingencies’ could be built up. 
Had events taken the expected turn it would undoubtedly have been essential to 
repair for further operational purposes with the utmost speed the port of Rangoon 
and to accumulate all types of material including ancillary facilities in the shape of 
workshops, etc., tò keep open internal land and river communications. The splitting 
up and the consequent virtual destruction of the Japanese forces in Burma by the 
successful advance from the north made such preparations, however, no longer a 
matter of vital military necessity. Burma’s position in the wider strategy designed to 
accomplish the final defeat of Japan had changed and the building up in Rangoon 
assumed much more of a maintenance than a capital complexion, with the flow of 
supplies correspondingly reduced. 

In the. three months which intervened between the capture of Rangoon and ‘the 
unconditional surrender of Japan, the broken forces of the Japanese were attempting 
to escape to Siam by the routes by which they had entered Burma. This was satis- 
factory from a military point of view, but disastrous from the point of view of the rice 
harvest of 1945-46, since it was from the main granary of Burma—z.e., the southern 
half of the country, including the Irrawaddy delta—that the Japanese were trying to 
break out at the main rice ploughing and planting season, and disorder was rife in 
every direction when the complete surrender came. Furthermore, a very important 
consequence of this surrender was that enormous responsibilities were added to the 
Supreme Commander, South-Eastern Asia, in the form of garrisoning almost all the 
Far Eastern liberated countries, and to that extent the supplies which a continuance 
of the war would have made available for rehabilitation in Burma were markedly 
reduced, 

I will now give in summary form the hard facts which go to prove that Burma, 
except in the matter of cereal food, suffered far more than any of the other Japanese- 
occupied territories such as French Indo-China, Siam, Hong-Kong, Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies. i 

First: The Burma campaign preceding evacuation was of longer duration than that 
in any other Japanese-occupied territory. 
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Secondly: The length of the campaign in Burma made denial action more effective 
than elsewhere and added to the destruction suffered. f 

Thirdly: Burma was the outer limit of Japanese expansion and, being an outpost, 
was throughout more vulnerable to counter-attack by the Allies at first from the air 
and then by direct re-invasion. 

Fourthly: Burma was less industrially ceveloped than some of the other occupied 
territories and thus less able by self-help to produce substitutes for what she had been 
accustomed to import. 7 

Fifthly: The Japanese had access to, ample supplies of the raw materials which 
they needed from the occupied countries geographically closer to Japan herself and 
thus there was in those countries some continuing stimulus to maintain production. 

Sixthly: Burma produced nothing that was vital for Japan to export for war pur- 
poses. In such circumstances there was no inducement for the Japanese to risk their 
shipping in voyages to bring supplies to Eurma other than the minimum—and this 
was very little indeed—for the maintenance of her forces in Burma. 

Seventhly: Burma was the only country subjected to a second campaign, and that 
was a major campaign fought right through the country from north to south. The 
nature of this campaign and the line of advance by the Allies was such as to allow of 
little reconstruction in the wake of the advance. . 

.Eighthly: The reoccupation of Burma was in the end effected almost simultaneously 
with the reoccupation of all other enemy-occupied Far Eastern territories and the 
claim of Burma for supplies became one of many simultaneous claims at a time when 
supplies generally were shorter than ever before. 


Tue SUPPLY PREPARATIONS 


It-was not until the end of 1942 that the course of the war enabled the Allies 
seriously to consider this problem. You have possibly not had occasion to give much 
` thought to the preparation needed or the magnitude of a task which involved pro- 
viding for literally hundreds of millions of people. It was no secret that the war 
policy of the Allies was to defeat Germany first and then deal with Japan. It fol- 
lowed that the first care was to make provision for enemy-occupied territories in 
Europe. l ' 

The first responsibility for the civilian populations rested naturally with the mili- 
tary, to whom it would fall to.drive the enemy out and to ensure that they were 
unhampered by a civilian population likely to cause unrest, and subject to disease 
through lack of the bare necessities of life. The military would, however, equally 
naturally be eager to pass these responsibilities on to others as soon as conditions were 
sufficiently settled to make it possible. It was to fulfil this responsibility that Civil 
Affairs Organizations within and part of the armies themselves were brought into 
being to function until the Government of the countries liberated could assume their 
own responsibilities. It is important in this connection to bear in mind the distinc- 
tion between the responsibilities in respect of enemy-occupied territory—e.g., territory 
overrun by Germany and Italy and their allies—and occupied enemy territory such 
as Germany and Italy themselves. In the case of the former there was an obligation 
to re-establish the proper Government authority as soon as possible. In the case of 
the latter, authority must rest with the military forces, at least until terms of peace: 
were dictated and embodied. in a formal peace treaty. 

As you well remember, the effect of shortages in all commodities associated with. 
everyday peace-time life was being very severely felt everywhere by the end of 1942. 
To enable the full resources of the Allies to be utilized to the best advantage and to: 
enable production to be planned on the soundest possible lines, Combined Boards, 
of which the United Kingdom and U.S.A. were the members, had been established! 
in Washington to deal with food, raw materials,*production and resources—z.e., 
generally speaking everything other than food and raw materials—and shipping. 
Membership was confined to Great Britain, with whom, of course, were most closely 
associated the Commonwealth and Empire, and the U.S.A., because they were by 
far the greatest potential sources of supply. It was natural then that the requirements 
of all claimants on supply should come before those Boards for planning and pro- 
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duction, and it was equally essential that all requirements should be as closely 
examined as possible as to essentiality before they came before the Boards. 

By the end of 1943 the minimum requirements of the territories to be liberated in 
Europe had been tabulated and examined and the responsibility for procurement 
allocated as between the military and inheriting civil authorities. Attention was then 
turned to similar needs in the Far East, and with the establishment of official work- 
ing parties for the purpose in London in 1944, the likely requirements of Burma 
came to be considered. 

The preceding remarks give in outline an indication of the problem facing those 
who had the task of making preparations for bringing relief to the masses of the 
peoples in reoccupied territory in the form both of supplies of the necessities of life 
and in primary action for reviving internal economy. 

At the end of 1943 the Government of Burma in Simla was called upon to prepare 
detailed estimates of all supplies of every sort which they considered the country, 
on reoccupation, would need to meet its minimum requirements on the most austere 
basis and for a period of two years in all. Since London was the centre where all 
scrutiny of estimates and subsequent preparation of approved programmes with the 
procurements implications attaching thereto were to take place, it was necessary, 
particularly in the technical fields, for the Government of Burma to be represented 
in London by officers of its own who had had long practical experience of conditions 
in Burma, and an organization, now known as the Burma office Supply Organiza- 
tion, of which I have been in charge from the beginning, came into being in Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

Time does not permit of my attempting to set out the vast range of supplies 
needed, except to ask you to conjure up in your minds the supply implications of 
such broad heads as essential supplies for the civil population, together with the needs 
of public utilities, key industries and Government services in a country of 16,000,000 
people covering an area far bigger than Britain and ravaged in the manner I have 
already described. I must pass over also the financial Negotiations necessary to ensure 
the provision of funds wherewith to purchase initially what was needed, and must 
content myself with the somewhat bald statement that by the spring of 1945 provision 
of funds as part of an interest-free loan to Burma from His Majesty’s Government 
on some 25,000 items of variable quantities and of every conceivable description, from 
a household pin to a locomotive, had been agreed to. The actual needs, therefore, 
of the Civil Government could at last join the torrent of urgent demands flowing into 
a very restricted procurement channel. The initial processes had been long and irk- 
some, but inevitably so if everyone was to share equitably; and events were moving 
fast in Burma by the time the way was open to actual procurement. The position 
would have been desperate indeed had there not existed the prior responsibility of the 
fighting forces, whose claims to supplies of every sort took precedence, to make some 
provision for the needs of the civil population and to effect those repairs most essential 
to their own liberty of movement. 


oe THE DEMAND For CONSUMER Goops 
Any student of the actual position of the Far East and British liberated areas must 
be aware of the acute demands which still persist for consumer goods and other 
absolute necessities of life. He must also be aware of the current great demand for 
the main raw materials which those countries can produce and, above all, for food- 
stuffs in the form of‘cereals and fats. In reflecting on these matters, however, he 
must needs appreciate the reaction of these various demands upon one another with 
consequent complications to the problem of supply in countries which are not entirely 
self-supporting in pretty well all the necessities of life. And apart from the U.S.A. 
there are few countries where the raw materials and the manufacturing capacity exist 
side by side. The producer of raw materials has little inducement to produce sur- 
pluses beyond his own immediate needs unless he can exchange the surpluses for 
something else which he needs. He will not be greatly attracted by an offer of money 
for his surpluses unless he can buy something else with that money. 
The basic necessities of life in all countries are fundamentally the same, though 
the quality and the quantity of the commodities concerned vary according to relative 
VOL. XLII. E 
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standards of living. Consequently the first demands of the peoples of all liberated 
territories were virtually for the same types of consumer goods, and, quite obviously, 
with the whole world supply organization geared to war and not to peace conditions, 
demands could only be fractionally met at once. The first needs of man are for food, 
clothing, and shelter, and the war has created a world shortage of them all because, 
as regards the first two, surpluses could not be freely moved and it was consequently 
a waste of war effort to produce them, and, as regards the third, because of the 
material destruction accompanying war. É 

The liberated British Far East territories and Burma in particular are undoubtedly 
deplorably short both of consumer goods and of everything that is needed to 
rehabilitate their peace-time economy. It serves no purpose to avoid facing this indis- 
putable fact by generalization on the position of the world as a whole, and every 
possible remedial measure should be taken. With the knowledge which I have 
gained by the closest contact with these supply problems, over the past four. years 
spent in London and for a-short period in India, I can, however, say with confidence 
that neither Britain nor those who have a particular responsibility to Burma are ship 
ing their responsibilities.: Those supplies which the relieving forces could bring with 
them were, within the time available, regrettably inadequate to afford the immediate 
relief that was so obviously needed, but what they did bring represented at any rate 
the commencement of a steady flow of the essential supplies which, during their 
period of occupation the Japanese made no real effort to provide, even when allow- 
ancé is made for those practical considerations to which I have earlier referred. 





Task oF REHABILITATION l 
From the moment the Japanese surrendered, and indeed before this in the North 
of Burma, the Civil Affairs Service, Burma, as part of the fighting forces and manned 
largely by personnel either indigenous to the country or who had been many years 
in Burma before the Japanese occupation, devoted themselves wholeheartedly to the 
task of repair and improving the lot of the people in every possible way. Everything 
that could be utilized and spared from military supplies was brought in and used jto 
good purpose. The task was immense, and so far as the derelict city of Rangoon 
was concerned was Augean. Much was effected during the period between May- 
and October, 1945, when the Civil Government was officially restored by the return 
of the Governor. Since that date the fighting forces have continued to render all 
assistance within their power in the way of supplies and co-operation in the restora- 
tion of law and order which has been one of Burma’s most difficult problems. The 
flow of those supplies which had scarcely gone into production by the time Rangoon 
was recaptured has been steadily increasing from the United Kingdom, from India, 
and from such other sources of supply as those authorities which have by now taken 
the place of the Combined Boards have been able to recommend, though the supply 
has not as yet by any means caught up with demand. It had been essential for all 
types of supplies to be planned and procured by official action for such period as,|so 
far as could be anticipated, controls and lack of facilities for normal trade to re- 
establish itself would necessitate. Every possible removal of control likely to hinder 
freedom of movement of goods into Burma has been advocated and welcomed by the 
Government of Burma, and it has already been possible to transfer in several fields 
responsibility for procurement from the somewhat ill-accustomed shoulders of Govern- 
ment to those of the trade. Meanwhile, with the arrival in Rangoon of more and 
more supplies under official procurement the more immediate problems are at present 
those of storage and of distribution. Plans for restoration of agriculture and timber, 
Burma’s two primary industries, first set in motion by the Civil Affairs Service, have 
been developed along the most productive lines, while everything possible is being 
done to restore the transport facilities so essential for this development. The end] of 
` the war has brought no relaxation for those who have the real interests of Burma 
at heart. 
The discussion of Mr. Seymour’s paper, read on December 16, 1946, at a joint 
meeting with the Royal Society of Arts, will be published in the April issue of the 
Asiatic REVIEW. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 
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INDIAN STATES IN THE NEW INDIA 
THE HYDERABAD’S CONSTITUTION 


(By a CORRESPONDENT) 


One of the many paradoxes of Indian politics is the fervent determination of the 
Congress Party, while striving without cessation for the termination of British rule 
and even for separation from the British Commonwealth, to adhere rigidly to the 
British form of parliamentary government in British India, and, if possible, to enforce 
its application in the Indian States. Doubtless it would be impracticable at this stage 
to abandon the Westminster technique in the Provinces, but until its suitability and 
adaptability to Indian conditions have been demonstrated by longer experience than 
it has yet been possible to acquire, demands for its immediate and compulsory intro- 
duction into the Indian States are open to the criticism of being at least premature. 
Not only so, but the British Constitution—which the anti-British elements in the Con- 
gress Party are so anxious to standardize—is, above all else, the reflection, and indeed 
the product, of the British “ way of political life,” wkich differs fundamentally from 
the Indian pattern. It is not, of course, inconceivable that, inasmuch as the Indian 
political classes are so much the fruit of British training. and culture, British 
institutions and systems may find a more congenial soil in India than in most Euro- 
y pean countries or indeed in any country outside the British Commonwealth. On the 
other hand, it is, as I have suggested, at least premature to insist that a genuinely 
swadeshi constitution is ipso facto defective in so far as it fails to conform without 
deviation to the Westminster blueprint. A more reasonable and far-sighted view 
would surely be, while giving a full and fair trial to the British Parliamentary system 
in British India, to utilize the Indian States quite openly and frankly as political 
laboratories facilitating research and experiment into alternative forms of government 
rooted in Indian conditions and traditions, and perchance for that reason more likely 
than any imported Constitution to conform, also after full arid fair trial, with Indian 
needs and ideals. 

From this point of view one cannot help feeling that the revised Constitution 
recently promulgated in Hyderabad has certain intrinsic merits which entitled it to a 
warmer and wider welcome than in fact it received, especially from political leaders 
in British India. So long as evolution, not revolution, remains the guiding principle 
popular government in the States must come by stages, and could lead only to disaster 
if inaugurated in a single stride. In Hyderabad, while the changes made in the basic 
plan of 1939 constitute a definite advance, Government has wisely retained such 
features as functional representation, the system of joint electorates and Hindu-Muslim 
parity. In relation to the Legislative Assembly, the increase in membership will give 
the elected element a clear majority over the combined voting strength of the 
appointed and nominated blocs, and the increased prestige and influence thus acquired 
by elected members will be further reinforced by the inclusion of two of their number 
—a Hindu and a Muslim—in the Executive. Equally significant is the fact that, while 
certain additional specified subjects have been brought within the ambit of Assembly 
discussions, a new provision has been included in the Assembly 4’in (Regulation) to 
the effect that His Exalted Highness retains power to consult the Assembly in 
respect of any matter whether expressly included or not. The new Assembly will 
consist of 132 members, of whom 76 will be elected, 43 nominated and 13 appointed. 
Of the 1x9 elected and nominated members there will be 58 Hindus, 58 Muslims, 2 
Christians and r Parsee. Functional representation is secured by the provision that 
each district will send to the Assembly two representatives of agriculture; each pair 
of districts will send two representatives of owners and tenants of lands and buildings 
in urban areas in those districts; the tities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad will 
together send four representatives of such owners and tenants. 
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Equally interesting and novel are the voting regulations applied to the joint eled- 
- torates—namely : 


(2) If a Hindu or a Muslim candidate obtains at least 51 per cent. of the votes 
of his own community, then such candidate shall be declared duly elected, 
irrespective of the number of votes secured by him of the other communities; | 

(b) If none of the candidates for a Hindu or a Muslim seat secures 51 per cent. 
of the votes of his own community, then out of the two candidates who hav. 
obtained the largest number of votes of their own community, that candidate shall 
be declared elected who has secured the higher aggregate of the votes cast by the 
voters of all communities. 





. | 
As the Government remark: “No scheme for a Constitution can be perfect or 
satisfy fully the claims of different classes, communities and interests... and in 
any case, in the approaching set-up of an independent India, any Constitution promul- 
gated at this stage is bound to come up for review.” It is, in fact, indicated explicitly 
that one of the most important functions of the expanded Assembly will be to advise 
on the directions in which the constitution and powers of the Legislature and the 
local bodies shall be further expanded as and when India moves forward into the new 
political era now opening. : 


STATES AND POLITICAL PROGRESS z 


Despite the terms, of the recent Congress resolution most of the Indian States 
indicate readiness to keep pace with British India along the path of political advance— 
once it is clearly decided what path is to be followed. In Cochin, for example, the 
Maharaja has decided that only popular representatives, to be selected by the Cochin 
Legislative Council, will represent the State in the Constituent Assembly. 

In Baroda the approach is equally progressive. Addressing a recent meeting o 
the local Rotary Club, the Dewan of Baroda, Sir B. L. Mitter, stated that an impor- 
tant feature of the Cabinet Mission’s scheme that has not been appreciated properly 
is the change in the conception regarding the rights of the States’ people. He added‘ 
“ For the first time the people have been associated with the Constitution-making of 
the State as well as the-country. From the time of Queen Victoria up to 1946 the 
Ruler was recognized as the State and the State as the Ruler. .The Ruler was not 
merely considered as the emblem of the State but as the State itself. For example, in 
the Government of India Act of 1935 it was stated that a federal scheme could be 
executed provided the Rulers of the States approved. With the demand for ninety- 
three representatives from the Indian States to the Constituent Assembly, for the first 
time the population of the States has been correlated with the States. The change of 
concept is that a State no longer means the Ruler only, but the people too.” 

Analagously, the Maharaja of Bikanir stated in a speech in his capital city: “If 
the Princes understand the real significance of the changes taking place in the country, 
and adjust their mental outlook and policies accordingly, they need have no appre- 
hension regarding their due place in the future India. Everyone now, to whatever 
party or interest he belongs, has to shed his accustomed way of thought and have a 
new, changed outlook on the present problems of political evolution. { have decided 
therefore that it is essential that my people should enjoy political freedom in keeping 
with what the rest of India will soon possess.” 

The changes now shaping in British India’s form of government reinforce this 
developing trend to more popular self-government in the State in another direction. 
In a recent pronouncement the Dewan of Travancore, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer, 
affirmed roundly: “From now the States should insist on having a voice in th 
settlement of the All-India questions which vitally affect them,” such as the regula- 
tion of imports and exports, tariffs, shipping, etc. Palpably, however, British India, 
as its political control is now developing, will agree to share such powers with the 
Indian States only if the peoples as well as the Rulers are associated with the new 
regime. 2. 
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STATES AND RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMMES 


Meanwhile, as noted in an International Labour Office publication entitled War- 
time Labour Conditions and Reconstruction Planning in India, several of the Indian 
States, more particularly the larger ones, have constituted special bodies, or appointed 
special officers, to draw up plans for reconstruction. As in the case of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the Provincial Governments, they have created special funds for 
the purpose out of war-time surpluses, and the plans aim at the general improvement 
of the social and economic condition of the people. Detailed plans have been drawn 
up, among others, by the Governments of Baroda, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Mysore, Travancore and Udaipur. A considerable extension of the public health, 
public instruction and rural development services, as well as the construction of 
public works is envisaged in these States. 

In Mysore State the declared aim is a 100 per cent. increase in the per capita income 
in the first five-year period of post-war reconstruction. The total expenditure involved 
during this period is estimated at 400 million rupees in the case of Mysore, and 
roo million rupees each in those of Baroda and Travancore. It may be added that 
the extent of the land to be brought under cultivation by irrigation, under the plans 
so far published, is 3 million acres in Hyderabad, 162,250 acres in Jaipur, and 4,205,600 
acres in Bikanir. The estimated cost of the proposed irrigation projects in Bikanir, 
Hyderabad, Jaipur, Junagadh and Mysore States is 80 million, 650 million, 12,600,000, 
1,750,000 and 20 million rupees respectively. The Godavari River Development pro- 
ject, which is estimated to cost approximately 400 million rupees and to take seven 
years to complete, is also being executed by Hyderabad State. As a result of this 
project nearly 2 million additional acres of land will be brought under cultivation, and 
new electric, steel, textile, coal carbonization, engineering, cement and other indus- 
tries will be set up. 


Jatpur’s PROGRESSIVE PROGRAMME 


Addressing the first budget session of the Jaipur Legislative Council, Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachari, who has succeeded Sir Mirza Ismail as Prime Minister, recalled the 
confidence the Maharaja expressed, in his speech last year at the joint session of the 
Council and the Assembly, in the future of the Constitutional reforms he then 
initiated. These reforms, as the new Prime Minister remarked, “are based on the 
complete identity of interests between the Ruler and the people and among all sec- 
tions of the population,” adding: “Democracy does not merely mean a form of 
_ government. It connotes a spirit.” Let it be added that, if freedom is the soul of 
democracy, sound finance is its backbone, and that, as the Budget statement attested, 
the strength of Jaipur’s financial position is beyond doubt. Money is being spent 
freely on development and social welfare schemes—the adoption of a Bill providing 
for the introduction of compulsory primary education representing a notable step for- 
ward in the latter sphere—while the fact that there are now 158 factories in the State, 
or thrice as many as in 1942, measures the pace of the development programme Sir. 
Mirra Ismail initiated. . 

To quote the Prime Minister: “ The State is committed to an intensive policy of 
development, the object of which is to bring about an appreciable all-round improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the people. The food position in recent years has 
shown the imperative need for increasing agricultural’production. We should have 
a definite target—the doubling of the production within the shortest period possible— 
and attain it.” Concurrently large-scale industrial development is planned and will 
be aided by the formation of the Jaipur Industrialists’ Federation. Happily the State 
is rich in mineral resources, and has bankers and business men whose sagacity and 
enterprise are known throughout India. 
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MODERN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


(By a CORRESPONDENT) 


In the shaping of a new Constitution for India, Jammu and Kashmir, in area the 
largest of the Indian principalities, and situated in the Himalayas, is bound to be a 
factor of great importance. It is therefore desirable to trace briefly the history of the 
British connection, and to show the position in which the State stands today. 

` The far-famed natural beauty and salubrious climate of the Kashmir Valley tend 
to obscure the achievements of a hundred years of progressive rule of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State under the present Dogra House. The valley is only a part of the State, 
which covers an area of over 84,400 square miles. Before the rise of Gulab Singh, 
great-grandfather of the present ruler, at the Court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the 
“ lion of the Punjab,” what is known as Jammu and Kashmir today was a congeries 
of more or less autonomous principalities. In 1822 Maharaja Ranjit Singh installed 
Gulab Singh as Raja of Jammu—a principality that had been ruled by his’ ancestors, 
who had also established supremacy over some of the neighbouring territories. By 
1846 Gulab Singh conquered, one after the other, all the principalities between Jammu 
and the Kashmir Valley and annexed Ladakh and Baltistan. When in 1819 a section 
of the people of Kashmir had turned to Maharaja Ranjit Singh for their rescue against 
their Pathan oppressors, the Maharaja had deputed Gulab Singh and another trusted 
lieutenant to command his troops. In 1842 Gulab Singh had again come to Kash- 
mir for intervention in her affairs and had appointed a Governor of his own. At 
the Sikh Court Gulab Singh had risen to the highest position. He had acted as a 
mediator between the’ Sikhs and the British, and it was in recognition of the part 
played by him as a reconciler of conflicting interests that it was decided to recognize 
him as the Maharaja of Kashmir. The Treaty of Amritsar, which was concluded on 
March 16, 1846, transferred “ for ever in independent possession to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh and the heirs male of his body all the hilly mountainous country with its 
dependencies situated to the eastward of the River Indus and the westward of the 
River Ravi.” Under one provision of the treaty Gulab Singh was made to pay the 
East India Company a sum of seventy-five lakhs of rupees. This was in reality part 
of the indemnity that the British had imposed upon the Sikh State. 

Gulab Singh became the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir State following the 
Treaty of Amritsar. The hundred years that have followed the advent of his House 
have transformed the face of Kashmir. The cultivator has risen from a position of 
serfdom to that of a self-respecting, politically conscious citizen, who takes his stand 
on his well-recognized rights. The isolation of Kashmir has become a thing of the 
past, and the mountains traversing it are no longer impenetrable barriers. Networks 
of irrigation canals, modern hospitals and dispensaries, schools and colleges have been 

‘provided. The State is being industrialized. A unicameral legislature has been 
established and the Council of Ministers today includes elected representatives of the 
eople. : 
ince the accession to the throne of the present Ruler in 1925 particular attention 
has been devoted to improving the lot of the peasantry. The maximum State share 
of revenue is fixed at 30 per cent. of the gross produce, and suspensions and remissions 
are granted from time to time. State lands were bestowed upon villagers to be used 
as common land to the extent of their original holdings. They were also granted 
valuable concessions in regard to the use of forest timber, etc. Proprietary rights 
were conferred upon them in respect of lands whose ownership was vested in the State. 
The Agriculturists’ Relief Act was enacted to protect the agriculturist from extortion 


at the hands of moneylenders. About 4,000 co-operative credit societies provide 


facilities for credit to agriculturists. Old canals have been extended and new canals 
dug. A new machinery has been recently set up for the extension of irrigation. A 
programme for plantation of trees on Government lands on a very large scale has 
also been adopted. A Department of Rural Reconstruction and Panchayats was set 
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up in 1938. The Department, which has extended its operations to about 4,800 
villages, executes works of public utility in villages. Local self-government has been 
made a reality by investing the Panchayats, the Town Areas and Municipal Com- 
mittees with large powers. 

A single-chamber Legislature, the Praja Sabha, was established in the State in 1934, 
and five years later His Highness widened its scope and enlarged its powers. The 
State is ruled under a Constitution Act, which has vested the Council of Ministers 
with, the power of direction and control of the civil administration. The Praja Sabha 
has a majority of elected members. The Deputy President is elected, and the ministers 
are assisted in their work by Parliamentary Secretaries appointed from the non-official 
members of the House. The annual Budget is placed before the House, and it is 
subject to the vote of the House except for certain noa-votable items. At His High- 
ness’s direction the Sabha, in October, 1944, elected a panel of six of its non-official 
members, out of which His Highness chose two as his ministers. These were the 
first elected ministers in any Indian State at that time. The example has since been 
followed by a number of other States. The High Court in the State enjoys the same 
status and powers as the chartered High Courts in British India. In accordance with 
the present Constitution there exists a Board of Judicial Advisers, on the lines of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England, to advise His Highness about 
the disposal of judicial cases going up to him. i 

During recent years education has made very great advances. Primary education 
for boys has been made compulsory in cities and important towns. Pre-university 
education is practically free and university education is very cheap. With a view to - 
improving the status of backward communities, liberal educational scholarships are 
given to their children. The number of scholars has increased from 44,600 in 1925 
by over 200 per cent. to 134,350 in 1946. 

The State maintains a well-equipped Medical Department. Recently it has been re- 

‘organized, and the quality and range of medical relief to the people has been extended. 
There are at present 104 Government hospitals and dispensaries, and four well- 
equipped hospitals receive grants-in-aid from the Government. To increase facilities 
for medical aid in the mofussils, seventy-six practitioners of indigenous and allopathic 
systems of medicines have been subsidized and settled in rural centres. Three modern 
hospitals, including the Maharaja Gulab Singhji hospital at Jammu and the Maharaja 
Hari Singh Ji hospital at Srinagar, have been opened during recent years at a cost of 
over forty-seven lakhs of rupees. A special organization for tuberculosis has been 
set up, and a special staff is maintained to combat epidemic diseases. A number of 
veterinary hospitals and dispensaries exist in the State. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the industrial development of the State. A 
committee of officials and representative non-officials has been set up to plan a five- 
year Budget for the all-round development of the State. The Committee is assisted 
by an expert from British India. The rich forest resources of the State and seri- 
culture provide a large field of employment for skilled and unskilled labour: The 
cultivation of pyrethrum has been started. A rosin and turpentine factory was started 
in 1940. A drug research laboratory was established in 1941; a manufacturing sec- 
tion has since been added to it. Under the development plans in view this may well 
be the largest drug manufacturing unit in the whole of India. In addition, there are 
the Shree Karan Singh Woollen Mills, a research and commercial sheep breeding 
farm, a sugar mill, an Indianite factory, a willow factory. Besides, there have grown 
up numerous private concerns manufacturing silks, carpets, tweeds and other fabrics, 
matches and other articles of wood and willow works. Seed production and fruit 
industry have made considerable headway. Development of livestock has aiso received 
attention. Industrial development is expected to receive a further fillip with the com- 
pletion of certain contemplated hydro-electric projects, which have had to wait for 
want of machinery. G 

A good-deal of attention has recently been devoted to the development of tourist 
traffic. All the towns except those in the frontier have been linked up by motor-roads, 
and the countryside has been opened. More and more facilities are provided to the 
visitors. The health-resorts are being improved and beautified. Last year Kashmir 
had about 35,000 visitors. 
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No account of modern Jammu and Kashmir can be complete without the mention 
of its splendid war effort recently. Eight units of the State Army were placed at the 
disposal of the Government of India for active service, and the State provided more 
than half a lakh of recruits. The State troops distinguished themselves in active ser- 
vice, and a number of them were decorated for gallantry on the battlefield. One 
of the State subjects earned the Victoria Cross. The expenditure on the Army 
rose during the war from Rs. 474 lakhs in 1939-40 to Rs. go lakhs during 1944-45. 
Besides this, His Highness made handsome donations from his Privy Purse in 
furtherance of the war effort. On one occasion he sent £50,000 to His Excellency 
the Viceroy for the purchase of ten fighter aircraft for the defence of India. Liberal 
contributions towards the war effort were also made by the War Aid Committee, 
which functioned under the presidentship of Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba. 
His Highness paid several visits overseas to see his own and other Indian troops 
there. In April, 1944, His Highness visited England as one of India’s two repre- 
sentatives on the War Cabinet. 


AN OLD CAPITAL OF TURKEY—BURSA 
By E. S. Race ° 


Bursa, sometimes known in England as Broussa, is a former capital of Turkey. 
After a nine years’ siege, begun by Othman and finished by his son Orkhan, the town 
was captured and made by Orkhan into the capital of the Ottoman Empire iñ 1326. 
It held this position till 1453, when the Turks captured Istanbul and made that town 
their capital. Bursa’s history, however, goes back much farther than that. The town 
lies in Bithynia, and one tradition has it that the town was built by Hannibal who, 
after his defeat at the battle of Zama in 202 B.c., was given shelter by Prusias, the 
king of the country, and that Hannibal named the town he had built after his bene- 
factor, but that the name was gradually corrupted to Bursa. It was in Bithynia that 
Hannibal was taken by his hosts to listen to an old professor giving a talk on strategy, 
and no need for tact prevented him saying what he thought about it. 

Whatever the truth may be about its origin there can be no doubt about Bursa’s. 
antiquity. It has that atmosphere possessed only by towns full of years and tradi- 
tions; there is an obvious pride in itself and a conservatism which, though not averse 
to progress, parts reluctantly from the habits, customs and practices of the past which, 
have been well tried and not found wanting. 

The town’s position is something like that of Malvern. It stands on the lower: 
slopes at the western end of the ridge of Ulu Dag, sometimes known as Mount: 
. Olympus, arid it has a fertile plain in front of it, but the mountains behind it rise to: 
over 5,000 feet, and the plain only extends for about three miles before it is cut short: 
by another range of hills. So fertile is the country around that the town is often. 
called Green Bursa. , l 

In some ways Bursa reminds one of an English cathedral city. It is full of 
mosques, including the famous Green Mosque with its beautiful coloured tiles. 
which give it its name. Altogether there are said to be 200 mosques, not all still in 
use, in a town with eighty thousand inhabitants, and it had all these mosques when: 
the population was not half its present size. At the times of prayer there was a: 
stream of worshippers to the mosques. Here in Bursa there seemed to be still a 
real faith and a reverent practice of worship. On several mornings I was awake at 
the first call to prayer. My room looked towards the east, and from my window I 
could see the two minarets and the dome of the Green Mosque dimly outlined’ 
against a sky lit only by the faint glow of first light. At this time when all else was. 
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still one could most clearly hear the muezzin calling the faithful to prayer from all 
the many minarets around. It was a most inspiring moment. 

The town’s love of ceremonial is seen in a custom which is of recent origin. In 
celebration of their victory in the War of Independence following the first World 
War the town band marches to the Municipal Buildings at eight o’clock each morning 
and at sundown, and, at the raising and lowering of the Turkish flag, plays the 
national anthem, the March of Independence. During the ceremony all traffic stops 
and everyone stands at attention. 

Bursa is also a spa. It has thermal springs which are sulphurous, and there are 
two old baths built to make use of these. The Romans, who were usually quick to 
spot such aids to health, apparently failed to do so in this case, and the exploitation 
of these medicinal baths was left to the Byzantines, in whose time Bursa became a 
very popular and fashionable resort for the wealthy families of Istanbul, from which 
it must always have been less than a day’s journey by sea and road. The bath I 
walked through had a big central hall with a domed roof, where there was a tepid 
bath large enough to swim in, surrounded by a marble floor and marble seats. 
Around the central hall were smaller rooms, also with domed roofs, where the 
water was at a higher temperature. We saw bearded old men clad only in a towel 
sitting on marble seats discussing the topics of the day, just as, one reads, the Romans 
used to do. A 

Bursa has a variety of industry. Itis the biggest centre in Turkey for the breed- 
ing of silkworms and for the spinning and weaving of silk. It has-also a large 
modern factory which can supply most of the needs of Turkey. At the same time, 
one can find in its streets almost every primitive craft being practised, crafts which 
have been passed down from generation to generation for hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of years. In the same town one can see the workman, or woman, each 
carrying out but one purely mechanical process, a sight common in modern factories, 
and in other parts hundreds of craftsmen taking pride in their skill and ability to 
carry out every stage in the production of the finished article from the raw materials 
to the finished article that is a joy to look upon. z 

Ulu Dag, or Mount Olympus, is the chief centre for winter sports in Turkey, a 
further attraction to visitors. This mountain at its highest point is over 8,000 feet. 

I saw one small but interesting contact with England of a hundred years or more 
ago. Occasionally one sees the plaques of different fire insurance companies fastened 
to the walls of houses. These date back to the times when each fire insurance com- 
pany ran its own fire brigade, and the householder who insured was given a mark. 
to show that he was entitled to its services. I saw three such plaques of the London 
and Lancashire Fire Company. . 

And so we must leave Bursa, a rich’ and blessed town, where man can livé 
happily- and enjoy most of the fruits of the earth which grow there in abundance, 
including the grape and the tobacco leaf, and nature, with a generous hand, even 
remembered to put a deposit of meerschaum clay in this happy place. 





RUMELI HISSAR 
By M. H. S. Evererr 


Tue view from my window was superb. Immediately below—poplars, walnuts and 
other green trees. A little further off, on a knoll level with my gaze, the massive 
towers and crenellated walls of an ancient fortress. In the middle distance a channel 
of blue rippling water and, beyond, brightly coloured houses and the fortress’s 
counterpart in miniature, on a narrow waterfront rising steeply to wooded heights. 
Yes, similar panoramas are to be found in Great Britain, but I know of none to 
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compare in every particular with this of Rumeli Hissar on the European side of the 
Bosphorus. 

I was on my first visit to Istanbul, and I regret that I had no time on this occasion 
to appreciate fully the beauty and interest of that great ancient city. Yet as we left 
the town and approached the Narrows of the Bosphorus I could give free rein to 
my admiration. - ' 

Rumeli Hissar means in English the Castle of Roumelia—that is, of Europe— 
the castle opposite being called Anadolu Hissar, the Castle of Anatolia—that is, of 
Asia. It lies about six miles due north of Istanbul and is reached either by steamer 
or by road along the shore, or over the hills, which are the sparsely wooded foothills 
of the mountains extending eastwards to Turkey’s Bulgarian frontier. They are inter- 
rupted abruptly by the channel of the Bosphorus, and the village of Rumeli Hissar 
clings precariously to the hillside, for the coastal strip at its foot affords insufficient 
housing space. On the shady slopes nestle picturesque villas built frequently of wood 
‘on a stone foundation, and to reach these you must climb a tortuous roughly cobbled 
uae with a gradient of, in parts, something like r in 3—not unlike certain Cornish 
villages. 

The continent of Europe, however, provides better comparisons. At first I was 
put in mind of the Italian coast, particularly the Eastern Riviera, and of Neapolitan 
and Sicilian scenes. But these lack an opposite shore, if not a castle, and a more 
exact parallel, to my mind, is with the narrower reaches of the River Rhine. 

Although Turkey’s outlook is modern and progressive she has her roots deep in 
the past. Every part of the country has its record in antiquity or more recent history, 
and many monuments survive as a testimony of earlier civilizations, mute witnesses to 
tales of conquest or disaster, of pride or fur for power. Rumeli Hissar provides 
material for a lengthy epic. 

Situated at the narrowest point of the Bosphorus, it marks the spot where Darius 
threw a bridge across the waters and led his 700,000 men against the Scythians. In 
later years it was doubtless the crossing-place chosen by the Ten Thousand return- 
. ing from Asia, by the Crusades, and, Tas. by the Turkish armies laying siege to 
Constantinople. 

In 1452—one year before the fall of the city—Mehmet II built the castle, threaten- 
ing to roast alive the unfortunate envoys of the Emperor-Constantine. One thousand 
masons and one thousand carpenters went into service and all the buildings on the 
Asiatic shore were stripped for materials. The resulting mixture of ingredients is 
still evident to the eye. Smoothly hewn Byzantine slabs, engraved stones of unusual 
shape, and ancient capitals keep company with rough-cast stone blocks. In three 
months the castle was finished, each of its three main towers being built in the 
shape of the circular Arabic M—Mehmet’s initial. The walls were over thirty feet 
thick and of proportionate height, while the towers were armed with“ cannon 
capable of commanding the Bosphorus, with huge marble cannon balls—a formidable 
defence, which earned for the castle the name of Bogaz Kesen, or, as we might say, 
the Pincer of the Straits. 

Today, nearly 500 years after, the fortifications are still well preserved, and, 
whether by accident or design, are unspoilt by exploitation for tourist purposes. 
The ‘strength and solidity of the towers-reminded me of my native town Windsor, 
but there the comparison ends, for Windsor Castle is of a different age and on a 
different scale, being built for other purposes than a fortress thrown up feverishly to 
protect an army laying siege to a nearby city. 

Within the walls the only prominent remains of the original buildings are the 
rectangular foundations of what may have been the baths or the water-storage _ 
system, and the stump of what was doubtless a minaret. For the castle certainly 
contained a mosque at one time, and a steep winding cobbled lane of steps, descend- 
ing from one of the upper towers and passing out beneath the lower tower into the 
main road without, now bears the attractive name of the street of the Mosque within 
the Tower. Of the dozen or so numbered dwellings in this “street,” some are built 
on and into the walls, while others are miraculously lodged on the hill which climbs 
up to the eastern battlement. It is said that they are occupied by direct descendants 
of the first invaders, and I for one will not gainsay the report. 
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At any rate, it requires little effort of the imagination to people the interior of 
these solid walls with those warriors from the East who made Turkey their home— 
and whenever I want to recapture the atmosphere of those early days in the history 
of Turkey, and at the same time to enjoy some of Europe’s finest scenery, I shall 
return to Rumeli Hissar. 


JAPAN TODAY 
By Francis J. HORNER 


Some fifteen months have now gone by since Japan came under Allied occupation, 
and it is extremely interesting—especially to those of us who knew the country well in 
pre-war days—to note the extent and degree of the changes that have taken place. 

It is natural to start at the top; how goes it with the Emperor? How has his 
denial of all claims to a “ divine” heredity affected his position? 

In former days the main ideas which the people held about their ruler were two— 
the idea of him as the direct descendant of the Sun Goddess, or the “ divine” con- 
cept; and that of him as the Head of the National Family, or the “ Father of his 
people” concept. Through the unremitting pressure of propaganda from above, the 
former became more and more intensified, the latter ever more suppressed. But the 
Japanese are an excessively emotional race, and this “ parental” concept, though 
concealed within their consciousness, was a very real and powerful element in their 
make-up. The result therefore of the Emperor affirming himself to be a human being, 
no different in kind from his subjects, has been just what might have been expected. 
The long-suppressed emotion of filial affection and loyalty can be released, with the 
result that he now reigns in the hearts of his subjects more strongly than ever, and 
enjoys a real popularity very different from the exaggerated awe and reverence with 
which he was previously regarded. This was shown in a very astonishing way at the 
promulgation of the new Constitution. A platform had been erected, cordoned off 
from the huge crowd by lines of police. A military band was in attendance to play 
the National Anthem. The Premier appeared with members of his Cabinet. Then 
the Emperor with his Consort walked on to the dais. The band started to play, but 
in a moment it was drowned by the enthusiastic cheers, shouts and banzuis of the 
yelling crowd. Instead of the reverential bowing in silence of pre-war days, the people 
rushed forward, and, breaking through the police cordon, surged up to the foot of the 
platform, wild with the happiness of at last being able to express what they really 
felt in their hearts towards their Ruler. 

There is yet another reason which accounts for the Emperor’s popularity. He is 
the one symbol of continuity with the past that still remains. All else has vanished. 
The basic ideas on which the nation had been brought up for centuries had been 
proved to be false and.unreal. Cast adrift from all on which they had relied, the 
people found one sheet-anchor to hold them together in the midst of the confusion, 
depression and ignominy of defeat—the Imperial Throne; and the way in which 
General MacArthur has understood and utilized this aspect of Japanese psychology 
must rouse genuine admiration. 

The purpose of the occupation, of course, is not merely to inculcate the doctrines of 
democracy, but to set up a régime on practical lines which will, by its very nature, be 
compelled to function in a democratic manner in the future—in short, to build a 
democratic machine. Now any political machine suffers from the fact that, by its 
very nature, its component parts and those who make it work are identical—the indi- 
viduals—among whom are so many who interpret the word “ democracy” according 
to their own convenience! . 

Now in this connection the Japanese have a peculiar characteristic which seems to 
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be almost an integral part of their nature. They are perfectly satisfied with a thing 
provided “it looks all right’; they are only too glad to take the surface for the sub- 
stance. This is shown in their language by the word benri, meaning “ convenient,” 
which is constantly on their lips. Anything which superficially appears correct and 
pleasing or proper is taken for the real thing. A stucco frontage affixed to a ranm- 
shackle wooden structure is benri—“ convenient ”—for it makes it look like a concrete 
building! It is the same idea that was responsible for flooding the pre-war markets 
with gimcrack goods often of undeniably attractive appearance. Now this idea which 
is so universal throughout Japan has got to be eradicated completely before any really 
solid foundation can be laid down. Realizing this, S.C.A.P. has concentrated on 
effecting a real and fundamental reform in the whole educational system of Japan, 
and it is in this regard that some admirable work is being undertaken. To do more 
than outline these reforms is of course impossible. . 
Primarily, the whole educational machine has been decentralized, so that schools 
and colleges are no longer under direct control of the Central Government. Co- 
education has been introduced, and though this is not compulsory in all grades, more 
and more establishments are voluntarily adopting it. All teachers from top to bottom 
have been carefully screened, while textbooks have been rewritten and new ones issued 
wherever necessary. The issue of new textbooks was essential in the domains af 
history and morals, In the matter of the internal administration of schools, the British 
and American system of monitors and prefects has been adopted, so that the students 
may themselves take a greater share in running their own schools and thus learn-the 
elements of democracy. Naturally for the time being—and probably for some time to 
come—there is a very confused idea among the student body as to what “ democracy.” 
really means. One young man of Tokyo Imperial University defined it as “ doing 
what one likes”! But the Japanese student is in general quick ‘in the uptake, very 
hardworking and extremely anxious to learn. Provided that reactionary forces of 
either wing are kept in strict control for the next ten or fifteen years, Japan should be 
able to base her democratic state on a really solid foundation. 
Apart from education, the most marked changes appear to have taken place in the 
Labour world. The Japanese are unique among Oriental nations for two charac- 
teristics—their faculty for organization and their passion for working in groups. ` 
Therefore as soon as S.C.A.P.’s directives were issued permitting freedom of speech, 
ordering the release of political prisoners, abolishing the pernicious “ thought police” 
and stressing the rights of labour, trade unions began to spring up on all sides. The 
new-found freedoms have naturally produced a torrent of half-formed, ill-digested 
ideas, criticisms and demands, but such are only to be expected. Similarly, ignorance 
of the methods and principles .of discussion and arbitration in labour disputes has 
resulted in a succession of strikes. But these must not be taken in too serious a light, 
The living conditions of the people are still precarious; the rise in the cost of living 
is far greater than the corresponding rise in wages, mainly due to inflation. It is true 
- that the Finance Minister has declared that the inflationary trend has already reached 
its peak, and that very shortly economic conditions will be stabilized, but there can 
be no question that Japan’s present financial organization is extremely delicately 
balanced. The great Zaibatsu combines have been dissolved, and both the financial 
experts of the U.S.A. and Japan are trying to erect a completely new edifice on the 
ruins of the old. But that edifice has got to withstand the tremendous strain of 
- reparations which, if carried out in accordance with the Pauley report to President 
Truman, may upset all calculations. Yet, until this question of reparations is finally , 
settled, Japanese business in its widest aspect cannot be developed. It is clear that 
banks are not going to advance loans for enterprises which may or may not be taken 
as part of the assets to be handed over. Yet there is no doubt that, under the direction 
of the occupying Powers, Japan is making a steady trade recovery in certain direc- 
tions. If she is capable of holding up successfully under the strain mentioned above, _ 
she should be able to effect a stable economy. 
Finally a brief mention must be made of the political field. It is often: stated that 
the two major parties, the Progressives and the Liberals, are largely composed of the 
same old bureaucrats under a different guise. This is an exaggeration. It must 
be remembered that the political world has gone through a most searching purge 
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which, starting with the professional politicians, has extended to all Government 
officials from the highest to the lowest. This purging has now been extended to 
include the financial, commercial and journalistic worlds. It is therefore hoped that, 
after the local elections now taking place, Japan will be starting with a clean slate. 
The Social Democrats are the largest of the opposition parties. They have refused 
any affiliation with the Communists in spite of repeated approaches. It is thought 
likely that they may head the polls at the next General Election. Politically they 
represent a fairly mild socialism, and are very active throughout the country. So are 
the Communists, who make a Jot of noise; and had it not been for their early opposi- 
tion to the Emperor they would have gained more support. As it is, however, they 
cut little ice, though their “ behind-the-scene ” activities are openly said to be respon-' 
sible for many of the strikes that have occurred. The great change that must be 
noticed is the election of women to the Diet, of which they occupy some thirty seats. 
They are reported to have done extremely well in their first essay, and it is to he 
hoped that more will be returned at the next election. 

In general, then, it may be said that, in spite of much confusion, of the long-drawn- 
out food crisis, of labour unrest and economic distress, the people of Japan are slowly 
but steadily settling down once more. They are recovering from the initial shock of 
defeat which left them stunned and hopeless, are recapturing their former resilience, 
and are beginning once again to take up the affairs of life with initiative and purpose. 
Indisputably this is largely due to the wise guidance and administration of General 
MacArthur. But much credit must also be given to their own adaptability, their 
industry and especially to the realistic outlook of their leaders. Defeat is openly 
recognized and acknowledged; the past is past and gone, and the potentialities of the 
people are being slowly channelled to face the future with energy and determination. 





THE SITUATION IN CHINA* 
By J. K. Lieu 


(The author is Assistant General Manager of the China Assurance 
Corporation in Shanghai) 


I am not an authority on affairs in China, but just a plain man-of-the-street in 
Shanghai, and am only giving my personal opinion, so that it is rather like a man 
trying to tell the world what the world looks like when he is at the bottom of a 
well—that is what I am trying to do today. 

China is changing so rapidly that it is difficult to say what present conditions are 
from day to day; she is changing so rapidly that even after a stay of five weeks in 
this country I do not know whether I am qualified to speak on conditions as they 
are there today. 

Some of us look at China in disappointment and say that she is going away 
down the scale, very much against what we expected. We must see what we can 
do to detect a silver lining. Even we Chinese who see we have dark clouds see more of 
the silver lining than those who prefer to see the dark side. 

The last war between China and Japan was really a blessing in disguise. China 
has already suffered a lot, and the loss in man-power and property has been con- 
siderable, but this has resulted in the building up of unity in thought and speech. 
Unity in speech particularly, and a modified form of Pekin (Kuoyu) dialect is really 
coming into being. Now, anyone who can speak this modified language (Kuoyu) can 
get around all parts of China, and this will be one of the forces of unity in China. 
Gone are the days when Chinese had to converse in English. 








* Based on a lecture delivered to the Universities China Committee on October 16, 
1946. ` 
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Another thing is that a man from Canton no longer must marry a girl from 
Canton, or a man from Shanghai marry a girl from Shanghai. This provincialism 
is rapidly disappearing. 

We want to get into the interior of China, where there are great possibilities of 
development, and open up there. , 

The banking position is developing. In the old days Shanghai money was used 
in banking, or Canton money, and the name of these different banks was even 
printed on the bank notes. This has completely disappeared, and China is now using 
Central Bank of China notes generally, with no locality printed on them. This will 
bring unity of ideas about values. 

There is a keen interest in China today about world affairs, particularly among 
the younger generation. They are most keen about world affairs, and on learning 
what is going on in the world. Newspapers now print a balanced report on world 
affairs, and quite a few maintain their own correspondents in all the big cities, like 
London; New York, Washington, etc. 

Another great change is the greater realization that education is important 
every family that can afford to send their child to school is doing so. Every school 
has to turn away many applications as they cannot be accommodated in the school. 

There is a movement now'to have the schools divided into two parts: the 
students attending in the morning and then finishing with the school for the day, 
then another group attend in the afternoon to carry on their studies. In this way the 
educational equipment of each school is used twice over each day instead of once. 

The important point is that the parents begin to realize—even the poorest parents 
—that their children must go to school. ‘ 

Another thing that may have a bearing on the future of China is the discovery that 
not a single Chinese is downhearted about China. The Chinese are most adaptable— 
they have had wars before. Civil war is concentrated only in certain parts of China; 
the other parts of this vast country are quietly going ahead and trying to build up. 

I have gathered certain impressions of opinions in London about China., I have 
been told, “ What about the civil war between the Kuomingtang and the Com- 
munists?” The impression here is that the Kuomingtang is going out and the Com- 
munists are coming in. The first thing I have discovered is-that as far as ideology 
and principles are concerned, both the Communists and the Kuomingtang have the 
same ideas and principles. Some people who have visited the Communist regions 
say.how well they are doing. Others who have seen the National Peoples’ districts 
say how badly they are working. 

As an illustration, if anyone is given the chance of ruling an island and some- 
one else is asked to rule over a big country, the one who is ruling the island is 
doing well because his problems are much smaller, the “ high-ups” can always have 
their own ideas carried down to the real operatives; because it is a small job they 
can personally see that their ideas are carried out all along the line. We might 
say that the Communists are more keen jn their personnel. But the rest of the 
country, under the National Government, has a big job. 

One thing I regret very much is that for some months when the war finished last 
year every Chinese said, “ Now is‘a chance.” But that chance is a fleeting chance. 
Everyone was optimistic for a few months, but they then discovered that someone 
was ‘obstructing, and rather laid the blame on the Communists. The Chinese are 
against carrying on political differences by means of the army.” The Chinese are 
tired of war and don’t want any more war. They don’t want to see anyone main- 
taining a separate army, and the Communists have lost a great deal of sympathy. 

The Chinese mind is opposed to close, orderly government—that is quite against _ 
the Chinese mind. The Communists want to enforce reforms which are against the 
Chinese idea of things. The National Government does the same thing, but in a- 
more cautious way. 

Chinese public opinion would like to see the present Chinese Government in 
Nanking given a chance. : i 

The Chinese are not accustomed to live by regulations. The farmer and the 
landlord come to an agreement when there is a bad harvest. It was not true to say 
that they were on bad terms. The Communists say there must be a greater distribu- 
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tion of land; all is to be re-allotted, and you must till or plough whether you want 
to or not, and so much be given to the Government after the harvest. 

Now about inflation. There is great inflation in China, and I cannot assure 
you that it will not grow worse. It won’t grow very much worse; we have almost 
reached the bottom, but we haven’t reached the bottom yet. Commodity prices 
have risen about 5,000 times, but the official exchange regulating prices are based 
on 1,000 times. Also there is no lack of imports from America, but China is unable 
to ship exports. 

China is chiefly agricultural, the most important foods being rice in the south 
and wheat in the north. If we have a good harvest and can keep food prices down, 
all the other prices will fall with the food prices. If the price of rice is kept down, 
then all other prices will fall in the course of time. 

I would like to speak of one aspect of future trade relations with China. 
Firstly, don’t be discouraged if, compared with our trade with America, your 
trade with us is so small. We need plenty of things, but if we send an order for 
goods to Britain we are told they are not in stock, or that they haven’t got the goods, 
and also they haven’t ‘got the ships to send them in. If we send a cable to America 
the goods are shipped out in twelve days. 

The Chinese are great tradesmen, and consider certain methods of trading are 
not to their liking, while other methods are to their liking. One day the pendulum 
will swing back to our old friends. 

To maintain trade relations with China it is important to train up a good many 
young people who can really read the Chinese mind. 


. 


COMPOSTING: A CONTRIBUTION TO 
CHINA’S HEALTH 


By Prorgssor JAMES C. SCOTT, M.A., B.SC. 
(Soils Division, Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung) 


Curna’s death-rate is probably the highest in the world. The most reliable estimates 
place it at 27-1 per 1,000, but suggest that it is probably nearer 30 per 1,000. Thus it 
is more than double that of England and Wales. If the public health services of 
China were as good as those of England the annual death-roll of around 12 millions 
would be reduced to nearer 5 millions. We may say, therefore, that approximately 
7 millions die yearly of preventable diseases. Of those diseases the five most impor- 
tant are (in order of importance): smallpox, dysentery, typhoid, tuberculosis and 
cholera. Three of these five are fecal-borne diseases and, given proper control 
measures, they are almost entirely preventable. Why should facal-borne diseases 
take such an important place in China’s death-rate, and how are they transmitted? 
This is one of the most basic public health problems of China, but, unlike many 
other countries, it is also a basic agricultural problem. This is because the disposal 
of human wastes is, in China, an agricultural process and is, within limits, a good 
soil conservation process. 

Methods of utilization of human excrement vary in different parts of the country, 
but in North China there are three main methods: (a) direct addition of fresh 
feces to the soil; (b) drying of fæces to form cakes which are afterwards incorporated 
in the soil; and (c) the pig-pen-latrine method. The first of these three methods has 
not been studied in detail hough obviously insanitary), but careful investigations 
of the other two have been done. Around the big cities of North China there are 
numerous places where the drying of feces into cakes is done. Feces is stored in 
pits during the coldest part of the winter, but drying goes on during the rest of the 
year, and during the summer and autumn swarms of flies breed at the drying grounds 
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and invade the city homes, bringing disease and death in their train. The malodorous 
nature of this process need only be experienced once to provide a lifelong memory. 
On country farms over a large part of North China a pit in the corner of the court- 
yard serves as a latrine for the family. All animal manure and other waste is also 
put in this pit, and a certain amount of soil is regularly added: Often pigs are kept 
in the pit, and derive some sustenance from the human fæces. This is conservation 
with a vengeance. In the summer flies breed in the pit and convey germs from there 
to the food. Dogs and chickens go in and out and track filth over the courtyards, 
Investigation has shown fecal pollution in all farm courtyards examined and even in 
the living-rooms. Fecal pollution has also been found on the streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of public latrines. Investigation of the stools of farm families revealed that 
approximately 80 per cent. of the men, go per cent. of the women and all of the 
children were infested with intestinal roundworms (Ascaris lumbricoides), with an 
average of fifteen worms per person, thus demonstrating widespread fecal pollution. 
Incidentally the habit of defecation of the small child is a big factor in pollution. 
Pollution in the cities was somewhat less but was still very serious. 

The problem that is raised is therefore that of devising some means whereby 
human waste may be disposed of in a way that is at once sanitary and conservative 
of plant nutrients, particularly of nitrogen. : 

In the year 1935 the International Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation 
began a series of grants to two of the Christian Universities of China, Cheeloo 
(Shantung) and Yenching (Peking), to make a co-operative attack on that problem 
under the general directorship of a brilliant-young American parasitologist, Gerald 
F. Winfield. The study was begun by a careful investigation of the native ways of 
dealing with human waste so that the extent and nature of the problem could be 
fully understood. This was done from the public health, chemical, agricultural, 
economic and practical points of view. Having a basic knowledge of traditional 

. methods, it was then possible to try out other methods and compare them to see 
if they were really superior or not. Various methods of composting were tried, 
some after the aerobic methods developed at Indore, India, and some partly aerobic, 
partly anaerobic, which go by the name of “ Edelmist” in Germany. Aerobic 
methods used were of several types : (a) to find the maximum percentage of human 
feces that could be successfully composted with straw and be safe; (4) to find the 
maximum percentage of a mixture of fæces with horse and cow manure (proportions 
such as are usually available in North China farm villages) which could be success- 
fully composted with straw; (c) to find the proportions of feces and straw which 
would conserve the greatest amount of nitrogen; (d) to find the proportions of fæces, 
straw, horse and cow manure that would conserve the greatest amount of nitrogen; 
and (e) to find the proportions which helped most to prevent fly breeding. Stacks, 
built in layers, were made in shallow pits during the dry parts of the year, but on 
the surface of the ground in wet weather to prevent waterlogging. Successful com- 
posting could even be done in the winter if the pits were protected from cold winds 
and stacks were sufficiently large. Fermentation processes within the stacks raised 
the temperature high enough to kill practically all pathogenic bacteria, eggs of 
parasitic worms and cysts of amcebe. Stacks were turned at intervals and, by the 
end of two months, composting was generally complete. Although faces could be 
effectively composted in the proportion of 80 per cent. faces to 20 per cent. straw, 
it was found that the ideal proportion was reached when the ratio of carbon to 
nitrogen in the stack was around 38 or 40 to 1. At this level 80 per cent. or more 
of the nitrogen could be conserved, and fly breeding was also reduced to a minimum. 
It was also found that in stacks where a mixture of feces with horse and cow manure 
was used with straw, there was better nitrogen conservation than with feces and 
straw alone. Studies of costs revealed that composting methods were superior to 
those of the Chinese farmer by somewhere around 20 per cent. at least. The saving 
in health cannot be accurately computed, but it would be considerable. The results 
of experiments with the “ Edelmist method ” of composting were not quite so good 
as the “Indore method,” but were better than the pig-pen-latrine and have some 
advantage for farm use. ; 

Another intimately related problem was that of city garbage disposal. Study of 
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the problem showed that between 30 and 50 per cent. of city garbage, depending on 

the season, was vegetable material which could be composted. Aerobic compost, 

made with fæces and this vegetable matter, proved to be very successful from both 

public health and fertilizer conservation points of view. Costing analyses revealed | 
that, by composting 20 per cent. of the faces of a city of half a million inhabitants 

with the vegetable matter in the city garbage, the costs of street cleaning could be 

paid four times over. The public health value to the city would be an additional 

benefit. As a result of this investigation a scheme of waste disposal for North China 

cities has been worked out. 

Methods of ‘composting which have been tried so far have only attempted to 
utilize faces, as its disposal in a sanitary way is the main public health problem. The 
farmer’s pig-pen-latrine also includes the urine, which accounts for the ‘larger half 
of the nitrogen excreted, and this nitrogen is largely lost. Some preliminary experi- . 
ments have been done to try to conserve the nitrogen of the urine, but so far with- 
out much success. The urine problem is complicated by the large amounts of sodium 
chloride (common salt) which it contains. If a method of utilizing the urine can 
be worked out which conserves the nitrogen, it should be an additional source of 
help to the farmer. £ 

These investigations into ways of disposal of human waste have brought out some 
aspects of the problem which did not appear at first blush. One of these is the 
problem of obtaining enough vegetable matter for successful composting. North 
China, having a scanty rainfall, produces limited supplies of straw and other vege- 
table matter. About three-quarters of the straw produced is used for fodder and the 
rest is needed for fuel, together with all the leaves,.weeds, grass, and twigs that can 
be pone This leaves no available vegetable matter for composting. In order to 
make composting a feasible process, alternative sources of fuel production have been 
investigated. Among these the most promising has been a leguminous plant, 
Amorpha fruticosa, which can be cut to the ground each year and gives about a 
dozen four-foot-long stalks of half-inch diameter per plant annually. It can grow 
on field edges and waste pieces of ground and is an excellent fuel. 

Another aspect of the problem of waste disposal is that of latrine design. The 
fæces which is carried out of the cities by the scavengers is, in the summer, already 
full of the larve of houseflies and blue-bottle flies before it reaches the disposal 
grounds. Thus it is necessary to devise some type of foolproof latrine which will 
be easy to use and at the same time prevent the ingress of flies. Several types have 
been tried, but no really successful automatic-closing latrine cover has yet been 
developed. 

A further problem has been the demonstration of the relative effectiveness of 
compost as a fertilizer compared with traditional methods. Field tests to compare 
composts with native fertilizers were begun, but the war with Japan prevented their 
, being carried out to completion. Data from the field tests and other composting 
experiments were salvaged from the Japanese and stored with a Swiss firm during 
the war. The writer is at present working these out, and hopes to publish the 
results, together with a full account of all aspects of this composting research, in the 
not too distant future. 

This piece of research, which is of such fundamental importance to the welfare of 
nearly half of the people of China, was, as stated earlier, the co-operative effort of 
two of the Christian Universities of China. It is only one phase of the many agri- 
cultural problems which the different Christian Universities are trying to solve as 
part of their contribution to the welfare of China. These problems, which affect 
about 400 millions of a farm population, are being investigated in the Agicultural 
Departments of Lingnan University (Canton), Fukien Christian University (Foochow), 
West China Union University (Chengtu) and in the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Nanking. 

One other point requires to be stressed, and that is the effect that all such research 
has on the welfare of the people of China. These pieces of research have to be 
co-ordinated so that their sum total effect will be beneficial. In this regard it is good 
to remember the warning of Frank W. Notestein and Chi-ming Chiao on page 393 
of Buck’s monumental work, Land Utilization in China. 
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. “IE by some magic it suddenly became possible to eliminate the mortality from: 
“preventable causes’ of death, sober students might ponder long before utilizing 
that power. Observers are unanimous in the belief that the population of China is 
already redundant and that, with existing productive capacities, a large increase in! 
the population can only take place at the expense of a serious decline in the standard! 
of living which is already pitifully low. A sudden check in mortality unaccom4 
panied by a corresponding drop in fertility would, before many years, drive larger 
and larger sections of the population to economic levels at which subsistence is nol 
longer possible. Hunger would accomplish what disease was prevented from doing. 
It is perhaps fortunate that any improvement in mortality rates will, if it comes, 
come gradually, and may be accompanied by a corresponding decline in fertility.” 

With the seriousness of this problem in mind the Christian Universities have a' 
. co-ordinated programme, so that their total contribution to China will be of the; 
most valuable kind. They are also a most potent factor making for world peace. 
These Christian Universities were the pioneers in higher education in China, and; 
many of them have, over a long period, had strong links with this country through! 
those missionary societies which helped to establish them. For many years they! 
have been making an outstanding contribution to the nation in the training of 
Chinese doctors, church leaders, teachers, scientists, engineers, social workers and’ 
industrialists. At the same time they have been carrying on various forms of im- 
portant scientific research, and there is no doubt at all but that in the future these 
. Universities have a distinctive contribution to make to the rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of the China of the future. ` 
Readers who would like to have fuller details of the work these Universities are 
undertaking should write to the Secretary, China Christian Universities Association, 
China House, 25, Charles Street, London, W. r. i 


THE STATE OF NORTH BORNEO 
By W. A. CASTERTON. SMELT, 0.B.E., A.C.A. 


On July 15, 1946, at Jesselton, on the West Coast of North Borneo, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, Governor-General of the British Territories in South-East Asia, formally: 
installed the officer administering the government of the Empire’s youngest colony.: 
His Majesty, in his message to his new subjects, graciously said that the administra-' 
tion of the Chartered Company had been wise and just and that the new Colonial; 
Government would build upon the foundations which it had laid so well. i 
This act had followed a similar ceremony a fortnight earlier at Kuching, when! 
the Rajah of Sarawak’s cession of that State had been made effective. 
The State. of North Borneo was incorporated by the Charter granted by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria on November 1, 1881. Thus after sixty-five years of useful 
life and increasing prosperity the British North Borneo (Chartered) Company, follow- 
ing the example of such illustrious predecessors as the Hudson’s Bay Company, John 
Company and the British South African Company, handed over its trusteeship to 
that of the Empire, whose final goal is the Commonwealth. 
Its passing was a small incident in a very worried world, and what attention the! 
gencral public had to spare for events in the Far East had been largely absorbed by 
the greater importance of the reactions of the Malayan rulers and their peoples to' 
the maladroit handling of the Malayan Union or the not very authentic opposition to 
the cession. of Sarawak. 
Nevertheless, nota few of Britain’s men in the street had enough time and interest 
to sigh for the passing of this last little link with a great procession of Empire history. 
Quite a number questioned whether the new Colony would do better than the Char- 
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tered Company had done. Whereas before the war opinion was more often critical 
of a system whereby the Government was run by private enterprise, they now seemed 
to regret this final example of the small venture giving way to the big chain store. 
They seemed to like the pattern of variety, which included the unique and diverse 
States of British Borneo among the Crown’s Protectorates. - 

And how varied was the pattern in that very distant corner of the Empire! Th 
parish priest at Jesselton had, within the bounds of his parish, portions of four sovereign 
governments of entirely different antecedents and of widely different character. The 
Crown was represented by the small island Colony of Labuan, one of the Straits Settle- 
ments under the Governor of the Straits Settlements in Singapore; the Malayan Sultan 
of Brunei governed his 2,500 square miles with the assistance of a British Resident, for 
his was an Unfederated Malay State, under the High Commissioner in Kuala Lumpur; 
the third Rajah of Sarawak carried on the 100-year rule of the Brooke family over a 
territory of 50,000 square miles with a very liberal régime, which was best described as 
a benevolent autocracy; while the Chartered Company’s territory of 30,000 square miles 
had a pocket edition of a government under its Governor and Legislative Council, 
but responsible to a President and Court of Directors in London. The official link 
with the Crown in the case of each of the last two governments was provided by 
the Governor of Singapore, in his capacity as British Agent of Sarawak and North 
Borneo. So wide a variety of contiguous governments had no parallel in the Empire, 
although variety is, of course, a characteristic of the living organism of Empire. 

However much sentiment might applaud the variety, economics must condemn its 
extravagance. While all these territories together do not contain 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
they required two complete government machines for Sarawak and North Borneo, 
while Labuan and Brunei relied on two different offices in Malaya, 800 miles away, 
for their direction and governmental facilities. No argument is needed to approve 
steps which will tend to eliminate such a redundancy of management. 

During the Japanese occupation the Government officers of all four territories 
were interned with the European civilian populations at Lintang Camp, Kuching. 
Among them there was a general expectation that they would find on their release 
that some form of British Borneo would be in being. This expectation seemed to 
be confirmed when they first learnt on release that the title of the Civil Administra- 
tion, behind the 9th Australian Division which released them, was the British Borneo 
Civil Affairs Unit, and that its head was a respected senior officer of the North Borneo 
Service, who had also been seconded at one time to the Sarawak Service as its 
Chief Secretary. 

The project for a single Government has been ventilated on many occasions, but 
the disturbance of the Japanese invasion was needed to provide the impetus towards 
unification. How far and how fast that process will proceed it is difficult to foretell. 
The first step, however, has been achieved by the Union of Labuan with North 
Borneo. 

The sentiment which sighs over the passing of the old order does not know the 
prostrate condition in which North Borneo was left as the result of its submersion by 
the Japanése tide. Of all the territories overrun by the Japanese none has been so 
completely devastated. Its towns are virtually destroyed, together with all industrial 
equipment, factories, lighters and launches. The most important transport link on 
the West Coast, the large railway bridge, is destroyed. i 

Its people on the whole have had a harder time than those of any other British terri- 
tory. Their nerves have been strained by worse horrors. They lived around the scene 
of the appalling events which culminated in the entire disappearance of the large 
prisoner of war camp at Sundakan. They organized a rebellion on the West Coast 
in October, 1943, in which both Chinese and natives participated, the only rebellion 
within the Japanese co-prosperity sphere. This was repressed with ruthless savagery 
by their temporary masters, whereby some 3,000 to 4,000 paid with their lives. They 
saw their leading citizens—Chinese, Indian and Malay—taken away to be slaughtered 
in the last days of the occupation, rather than that they should live to help rebuild . 
the country, when their captives realized that their own days were numbered. 

Despite all this, their spirit is less troubled than that of the inhabitants of Malaya 
and Java, and in some respects their material condition may be better. The manner 
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in which they have been supplied, assisted perhaps by the substantial proportion of! 
their food which can be locally produced, has resulted in a lesser measure of inflation 
than in Malaya. 

The process of recovery and rehabilitation can only be a very lengthy one. The 
material condition of the country has temporarily reverted to that at the beginning 
of the Charter. There are foundations to build upon and a Chinese population of, 
craftsmen who will gradually repair and replace the lost houses, offices, shops and! 
factories. Their numbers are not, however, sufficient to provide for more than the! 
normal increase of pre-war days, and many years must elapse before the 1941! 
standards are recovered. Even now the houses which are being put up for the’ 
Europeans are only small atap and kajang huts, and cost $3,500, perhaps ten times 
the pre-war price. S : | 

The main wealth of the country lay in its rubber, timber, fishing, hemp and copra! 
industries, with a fond hope that one day it would share the prosperity of its Dutch, | 
Brunei and Sarawak neighbours by the discovery of oil. Rubber, timber and copra| 
production will probably recover reasonably quickly. The fishing industry had always’ 
been a Japanese monopoly, and it is unlikely that any other nationality would makel 
a success of it. The hemp industry was a thriving infant when the Japanese came in,’ 
and there were sanguine hopes that this product would become an important source 
for the supply of Manila hemp to the Empire, this being the only place in the Empire 
in which it has yet been found possible to grow the abaca palm. It suffered very 
severely from disease and neglect during the occupation, and it may be a long time: 
before it becomes an important export. 

The people—Malay, Chinese and Indian—were courageously staunch throughout' 
the occupation, and they fully deserve a liberal share of whatever the Empire can 
afford its Colonies. This ques must necessarily be larger than that which the 
Chartered Company could have provided or secured. l 

Their promotion to the rank of British subjects will not displease them. They’ 
have long known and appreciated the link with the Crown. The two important} 
local secular holidays of the year were the King’s Birthday and Charter Day. | 

The picture of His Majesty King George V at the microphone hung in all Resi- 
dents’ and District offices and in the vernacular schools. The State flag, the Sabah 
Jack, was the Union Jack with a red lion on a gold medallion in its centre, and no 
doubt that flag will continue unchanged. The annual visit of the China Squadron 
to all its many fine ports provided yet another contact of Empire. 











._LABUAN | 
By SıR GEOFFREY CATOR, C.M.G. 


On December 24, 1846, at 2 p.m., the British flag was hoisted over Labuan by Mr. 
Henry Morgan, Midshipman of H.M.S. Iris. On the same day a granite slab was 
erected with this inscription : 


“This island was taken possession of on December 24th, 1846, 
in the name of Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, under the direction of His Excellency Rear Admiral 
Sir Thomas Cochrane, c.s., Commender-in-Chief, by Captain 

G. R. Mundy, commanding H.M.S. Iris.” 


This slab still stood in front of the Government Office on January I, 1942, when , 
the Japanese occupied Labuan. . 
Labuan is a small island about thirty-five square miles in area, and lies off 
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the north-west coast of the great island of Borneo, its geographical position being 
5° 6 N. and 115° 15’ E. 

It commands Brunei Bay and is, as the Japanese demonstrated, one of the Keys of 
Borneo. 

It was, in fact, its geographical position which caused it to be selected for use as 
a naval base for the campaign which the Royal Navy was then conducting against 
piracy in those waters; for Brunei Bay, with its good shelter, its multiple and inter- 
linking waterways, seemed to be designed by nature for the pirate prahus, and more- 
over guarded the entrance to the river or fiord in which stands the city of Brunei, 
once the seat of what had been the most important Sulzanate of Borneo. (Borneo is, 
in fact, the Portuguese rendering of the name Brunei.) 

At this period the Sultanate was in the penultimate stage of the decay which 
finally involved its almost complete dissolution, and the Sultan Omar Ali Saif Udin 
could not and would not exercise any control over his subjects—in fact, he was 
generally supposed to lend his royal countenance to their piratical proceedings. 

Accordingly Captain Mundy took H.M.S. Iris and H.M.S. Wolf up the river to 
Brunei and, after overcoming some sporadic resistance, entered into negotiation with 
the Sultan for the cession of Labuan. The treaty was signed on December 18, 1846. 

Labuan was then an uninhabited, or practically uninhabited, island, though, in 
view of the excellent harbour with which it was endowed by Nature, it was no doubt 
used from time to time as a retreat or jumping-off point for piratic vessels. 

As a watchdog Labuan was a success, though not without cost, as the little 
cemeteries on the island reveal. Some of those who lie there died in battle, but most 
were Victims of the climate, for the original Settlement was established on the low 
marshy ground between the harbour and the hills, which was intensely malarious. 

In 1848 Labuan was constituted a separate Crown Colony, and it retained this 
status and dignity until 1906. 

For a time the little colony carried a considerable establishment complete with all 
the appurtenances of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, O.C. Troops and Legislative | 
and Executive Councils. It was garrisoned by a battalion of infantry of the Madras 
Army, by a battery of artillery, and until 1865 received a grant paid from the British 
Exchequer. 

The first Governor of Labuan was Sir James Brooke, who became the first Raja of 
Sarawak. 

It soon became evident, however, that the colony of Labuan was not likely to 
become self-supporting. There was, and is, coal on the island, but Labuan lies well 
off the main trade routes. 7 

It did not, as Penang and Singapore did, attract trade and population as soon as 
the security of the British rule was established, for Brunei was in decay and there 
was not trade to attract. 

After twenty years the British taxpayer grew tired of subsidizing so unpromising a 
proposition : the garrison was withdrawn and Labuan left to languish. 

In 1890 the administration of Labuan was handed over to the British North 
Borneo Company, which had received its Charter eight years earlier, the principal 
representative of the company in Borneo being commissioned as Governor of Labuan. 

At the end of 1905 this arrangement was terminated, and the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements became also Governor of Labuan, and on December 31, 1906, the 
life of Labuan as a separate Crown Colony ceased, and it was annexed to the Straits 
Settlements and declared to be a part of the Settlement of Singapore. 

On December 1, 1912, the island was constituted a separate Settlement, and 
became the fourth Settlement, comprising, with Singapore, Penang and Malacca, the 
Colony of the Straits Settlements. : 

To complete Labuan’s history, on January 1, 1942, the island was occupied by the 
Japanese forces, and remained under Japanese domination for three and a half years, 
though the island was in name restored to the Sultan of Brunei, and was renamed 
Pulau Maida in honour of a Japanese General of that name, who was killed in an air 
crash in Borneo. 

After an initial display of frightfulness, which included exposing the British 
Resident in a cage in the Padang, the Japanese do not appear to have molested the 
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inhabitants, but here, as everywhere, the only traces their occupation left was the 
mess and confusion they created. 

On June 10, 1945, the island was recaptured after five days’ fighting by the 
oth Australia Division, who attacked from the sea. ; 

As the Japanese resisted strongly it was unfortunately but inevitably necessary to 
preface the assault by a sea and air bombardment, which completely obliterated the 
little town of Victoria, and destroyed every large building and landmark on the 
island. i 7 

It was said that after that bombardment it was impossible to recognize the face of 


- Labuan as it had stood for nearly too years. 


Following the negotiations which resulted in the cession to the Crown by the 
British North’ Borneo Chartered Company of the company’s territories in North 


. Borneo, Labuan has now been incorporated in the Colony of North Borneo. 


This is a natural development, for Labuan is geographically, racially and economic- 
ally much more closely allied with North Borneo than with Singapore or the Malayan 
Union. - 

Singapore is four days’ journey by steamer, and though the aeroplane may have 
annihilated space this is inconveniently distant for administrative purposes, especially 
in the case of a small and relatively insignificant Settlement, whose affairs would be 


‘apt to be crowded out by the pressure of more important events in the Colony of 


Singapore. 
My own acquaintance with Labuan dates from shortly after its establishment as 


a separate Settlement. 


Administratively it was recovering from the torpor induced by complete lack of 
funds, but commercially it had just received the most unkindest cut of all in the demise 
(for working purposes only: they retain their leases to this day so far as I know) of 
the Labuan Coalfields Company, which employed over 1,000 Malay and Chinese 
labourers and about a score of Europeans. 

The proximate causes of failure were the immense and recurrent cost of pipes for 
pumping purposes owing to some peculiar quality of the Labuan water and an 
accident on the inclined way leading to the coalface, which resulted in a number of 
casualties, but the ultimate reason was that already given, combined with the com- 
parative lack of facilities provided by the Labuan harbour. 

Part of the loss of trade to Labuan was compensated by the opening of the Miri 
Oilfields, for which Labuan was in the first instance the base, and by the prospecting 
operations-of other companies in Borneo. 

Labuan accepted these buffets philosophically, and was, when I knew it, a quiet, 
sleepy and contented little place. ‘ Contented” because nobody was rich or likely to 
become so, so there was no need for hurry or worry; on the other hand, nobody was 
really poor, Nearly every man had his plot of land, his house and his livelihood, so 
there was no hurry or worry on that score either. There was also a sort of faded 
dignity about the place, as of a. gentlewoman who has come down in the world, 
which seemed to say : 


“ We aren’t very prosperous or very important, but don’t forget we are the 
first British Settlement and the oldest Crown possession in these waters, and our 
lineage goes back still further, for there was an Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s factory here in 1775, and long before that the Portuguese had a fort here.” 


There was no trace of the fort and no absolute proof of its existence; but we liked 
to think of ourselves as an old oasis of Western civilization. 

Physically, Labuan is an attractive little place. The island with its silver sands 
and green hills is a “ Coral Island ” in the de Vere Stacpoole tradition, or, to be more 
up-to-date, of a type which, on 10,000 screens, forms the background of a throbbing 
drama of tropical love and passion. ; 

The sea was always lively and dotted with green islets. On a clear morning one 
could see the cloud-capped outline of Mount Kinabalu in Central ‘Borneo, climbing 
almost to the snowline. 3 

Labuan was well cultivated, and the Kedayans; who formed the rural population, 
were genuine peasants, with a real knowledge and love of the soil. ` 
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They are said to be descendants of Javanese slaves from Brunei, and they are cer- 
tainly agriculturists, which the Borneo Malays, who are: children of the sea, are 
equally certainly not. 

This island was well laid out, with charming shady little roads and lanes radiating 
in every direction. For this, I fancy, we had to thank one of my most distinguished 
predecessors, Sir Hugh Low, for he has left the mark of his love for trees and plants, 
‘and of his unfailing eye for effect in every place which was lucky enough to enjoy 
his services. 

Labuan was fortunate, too, in the unknown architect and unknown craftsmen 
who designed and built Government House, as it was still called. The house was 
not large, but beautifully proportioned and admirably fashioned. With its red roof 
and polished timber and graceful lines it fitted perfectly into its surroundings. 

There was nothing shoddy or makeshift in the whole building, and its only 
drawback, from the point of view of a not overpaid Resident, was-that it took over 
fifty oil lamps (there was no electricity) adequately to illumine the panelled walls of 
the dining- and drawing-room. i i 

This was one of the buildings destroyed in the bombardment. 

Life in Labuan was not exciting, but it had its compensations. There was excel- 
lent shooting, and on one of the islets could be found, at the right season, the big 
white Celebes pigeon; for a few dollars one could purchase not merely one but a 
complete stud of sturdy Borneo ponies; and there were the normal games and social 
activities in our limited community. There were occasional visits from H.M. ships 
and from warships of other nations; and there was always the sea. Visitors descended 
on us from time to time, including some oddities. 

There was a Very Important Person who was so solicitous for his health that he 
changed his underclothes about fifteen times a day, sometimes at embarrassing 
moments, as during a ceremonial parade or a mixed four at tennis; there were optimists 
who whispered of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice froin mountains of gold or 
lakes of petroleum in the heart of Borneo; and there were others who thought (quite 
correctly) that the police of Labuan were likely to be less Nosy Parkerish than those 
of more go-ahead places. 

A reminder that life had not always been just roses in Labuan was proved by the 
numerous little cemeteries dotted about the island. In those cemeteries nearly all the 

“older graves were cased in a block of concrete, weighing perhaps a ton, as a protec- 
tion for those whose bodies lay there from the attentions of head hunters, who 
formerly used to slip over by night from the mainland on their ghoulish activities, 

Sir Hugh Clifford’s story of the distraught husband, who, with his own hand, dug 
seven graves for his wife’s body to baffle these marauders, will be remembered. 

Labuan saw little of the first World War, though we began well by seizing a 
German cargo ship which was indiscreet enough to put in on August 4, 1914. It was 
lucky we did, for the next cargo of rice from Singapore did not arrive for nearly a 
month. : 

But through these years, as for seventy years before and twenty-five years after, 
Labuan was guarded and secured by the power which we seldom saw of the Royal 
Navy. 

When in December, 1941, the Renown and the Prince of Wales were sunk. a 
thousand miles away off the east coast of Malaya the shield which had protected 
Labuan was shattered, and within three weeks the island was in Japanese hands. 

Between wars Labuan was modernized—electric light, cinemas, radio stations, 
aerodromes—all the appurtenances of modern civilization down to the final blessing of 
aerial bombardment. 

I doubt, however, whether all those phenomena or even the experience of being 
messed about by arrogant and self-important Japanese officials affected the placid 
philosophy of Labuan’s outlook, and the Japanese occupation never broke the loyalty 
of the inhabitants. 

It was a cruel end to Labuan’s servitude that liberation should have involved such 
hideous damage and destruction, but, even so, the people of Labuan did not think 
this freedom too dearly bought. ose 

On December 26, 1946, Labuan celebrates its centenary. It is curious how the last 
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month of the year recurs in Labuan’s notable dates. It was established in’ December; 
in December it ceased to be a Crown Colony; in December it became a Settlement; in 
December, 1941, Labuan’s sure shield was broken, and now in the hundredth Decem- 
ber Labuan has become a part of the colony of North Borneo. : : 
Let us hope that the new century will see Labuan restored to prosperity and 
prestige; but, come what may, there is one thing that nothing can take away, and 
that is tranquillity and peace of spirit. In a disordered and agitated world Labuan’ 
will be remembered by those who lived there as a place where man could be at peace. 





FRANCO-BRITISH COLLABORATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT: OF COCHIN-CHINA 


By a FRENCH OFFICIAL 


Tue position in the Far East of all, without exception, of the Western Powers has 
been profoundly shaken as a result of the second World War. The new forms of 
responsibility which now confront these nations can hardly fail in bringing a realiza- 
tion to them of the interests they have in common. Before the war the memory of 
their joint efforts in developing the Far East showed signs of becoming dim and 
confused. Now that the war is over these same Western Powers must seek inspira- 
tion from the past if they are to secure for themselves a better future. In former 
‘days any collaboration between them assumed importance in the history of their 
individual expansion : evidence of its renewal has been afforded recently when British 
troops entered Cochin-China with the purpose of receiving the surrender of the 
Japanese in that area. The presence of these Britishers in our midst during the past 
year has served to recall the strong ties which united an earlier generation of British 
and French and helped pave the way leading to a federation of nations in French 
Indo-China—no mean achievement. Once France was firmly established in the 
southern portion of the Indo-China peninsula (now known as Cochin-China) a bond - 
was formed between France and England as a result of needs and aspirations shared? 
in common by the two peoples. Occasions have occurred when conflicting ambi- 
tions tended to obscure the fundamental solidarity of their common interests; but 
the bond between them has been frequently manifest, reappearing under pressure 
of certain historical and geographical factors, which, in their turn, have contributed 
to the economic development of this portion of Asia. 

Southern Indo-China has always been a commercial key-point on account of its 
position on the sea-route from India to China. During the early centuries of our 
era the Gulf of Siam was the seat of a considerable emporium in which the traders 
of Indonesia and China met with.traders from India, Iran and the Levant. ə In the 
succeeding period Southern Indo-China continued to be a vital place of call. In 
the severiteenth century the European East India Companies turned their attention 
to the harbours of Annam as trade with Canton became more difficult. 

The industrial revolution and the introduction of steam navigation effected a 
complete~change in the commercial policy of the Western nations, particularly in . 
its relation to Asia. Great shipping lines carried the new products of industry to 
new ports of call. In some parts of the world an excess of cargo resulted, but the 
possibilities for investment and the circulation of capital increased in proportion 
with the shortening of distances and saving of time on the voyages. The original 
trading companies had limited their activities to the posts they established; but the 
new developments in commerce and industry made access to the hinterland desir- 
able, and Government intervention. became. inevitable. Meanwhile, the ancient 
rivalry between the Western nations for a monopoly of the trade in spices had 
vanished : its place was taken by a stream of raw materials exported to the West 
for conversion there into industrial products, which could be turned out at a speed 
and in quantities defying competition in the Orient. ’ 
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Three events appear as outstanding in this period in which a “ new system of - 
Asia” sprang up under impulsion from Europe: firstly, the creation of the French 
Concession at Shanghai; secondly, the establishment of the French in Cochin-China; 
lastly, the opening of the Suez Canal. Each was the work of a leader of excep- 
tional personality—Charles de Montigny, François Garnier, Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
In all three zones a spirit of international co-operation was in evidence among the 
French responsible, both for the original idea and for putting it into execution. 
The operations in Cochin-China were undertaken in complete agreement with Great 
Britain : Spain also took part in them. Soon after the Crimean War men of France 
and of England went into action side by side on the Canton River and on the Pei-ho 
—both operations having been postponed by agreement with the French Admiral, 
Rignaut de Genouilly, in order to enable Admiral Seymour to take part in sup- 
pressing the Indian Mutiny. Shanghai was the door behind which lay the riches 
of China: in Suez lay the key which unlocked it. A second outlet from China was 
discovered by Jean Dupuis along the Red River Valley into Yunnan, after Garnier’s 
original notion of utilizing the Mekong route proved impracticable, All these events 
took place between the years 1850 and 1870, and are typical of the spirit of enter- 
prise which inspired the far-seeing genius of Europe. From this period onwards 
the destiny of the leading Western Powers became firmly linked with that of Asia, 
whose industrial and commercial development attracted the initiative of American, 
British, Dutch, French and German merchants and, within thirty years, resulted 
in the complete transformation of the face of Asia. In Cochin-China the early 
commanders were quick to encourage trade, declaring Saigon an open port. There 
followed such a bustle of shipping as the Saigon River had never before known. 
- Business firms began to open up in the town—the first five were French, followed by 
one American and two German firms from Singapore. Next came three Chinese 
merchants from Amoy and Singapore, also the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank : the 
Chartered Bank opened a branch later. The presence of French forces in Saigon 
afforded a guarantee of security which neither Canton nor Shanghai could offer. 

During the nineteenth century the radius of the Western nations’ activity, with 
the help of steam navigation, extended to the east and to the north in Asia, until 
eventually it included the Pacific as well as the whole Orient; but the nucleus of these 
activities remained centred in South-East Asia. In this area, which forms the meet- 
ing ground of the Chinese with the Indonesian world, France had to choose in 1860 
her own line of action from among the various policies already adopted in, different 
quarters. In California great advantage had been derived from inland communica- 
tions and a free rein had been given to private enterprise. The Philippines offered no 
guide, since the Spanish genius for colonization had become devitalized. Holland 
had adopted a system of monopolies which subordinated the interests of private enter- 
prise to those of the metropolis: the principle is explained by van der Bosch in his 
book Java, or the Way to Manage a Colony. In Cochin-China the French at first 
inclined to follow the lead given by van der Bosch, and during the last fifteen years 
of the sailing-ship’s vogue they gave their main attention to encouraging the produc- 
tion of sugar-cane, cotton and silk. For such enterprise, however, there was no real 
future in the country. The short-lived prosperity of cotton production in Cambodia 
was due to the initiative of an American from Louisiana who, backed by a British 
firm, hoped to find a solution of the cotton crisis in America after the Civil War. 

Saigon then decided to follow the lead of the British in Southern Burma. Rice 
was selected as the crop most suited to a country whose alluvial Jand climate corre- 
sponds with those of the delta lands in Burma and Siam. Another factor in favour of 
the choice of rice as the main crop was the new commercial value which heavy mer- 
chandise, such as coal, rice and oil, had acquired as a result of the increased tonnage 
of the steamships that replaced sailing-ships during the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century. . 

Work in the Mekong delta district advanced slowly owing to the amount of excava- 
tion (equal to that of the Suez Canal) which was required in order to establish a suit- 
able irrigation system in the paddy-fields. In 1880, only a two-hundredth part was culti- 
vated in an area which is now one of the richest in the Transbassac Province. Districts 
which in the early centuries appear to have borne rich harvests had become uninhabited 
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and overgrown with jungle. These regions have been restored to fertility by the French, 
whose labours are comparable to the efforts expended by the British in Southern Burma. 
In Burma the topography of the land combines with a heavier rainfall to render irriga- 
tion an easier matter. Burma is also spared the problem caused in Cochin-China by 
the conflicting tides of the China Sea and the Gulf of Siam, which meet there and 
cause mud to accumulate at the mouths of the irrigation canals. Burma again has 
benefited by its proximity to India, where British trade was already organized. The 
Mekong delta, although less favoured than the deltas in Burma or Siam, neverthe- 
less prospered remarkably. Since French shipping specialized in passenger rather 
than in freight services, the exporters at Saigon had recourse to British shipping. 
London supplied the technical and engineering equipment required in the fields. In 
fact, the intensive development of rice-growing in Cochin-China owes much to British 
engineering and British shipping; while British banks provided the industry at its 
inception with a major portion of the financial support it needed. 

The promotion of rice-growing in Cochin-China brought that country into the 
radius of the international market. In 1860 her exports were barely 57,000 tons: in 
1937 they had risen to 1,700,000. With nothing but the example of Burma to warrant 
success for the venture, the decision taken in 1860 to develop the rice industry in 
Cochin-China required courage. Five years earlier Sir John Bowring had declared 
that rice could never become a serious article of export in the Far East. Nevertheless, 
Saigon took the risk and succeeded. This fact is typical of the part taken by the 
creative powers of the Western nations in the advancement of the Eastern races: the 
transformation of the waste-lands of Cochin-China into a region of plenty represents 
a triumph of Western optimism and energy over the fatalism and resignation of the 
Orient. The first important increase in rice exports from Cochin-China was visible 

‘between thé years 1868 and 1885, a period in which the first rice mills were set up; 
but it was not until 1900 that these exports attained the million ton mark. During 
the earlier period French political activities were’ directed towards Tonkin : between 
1886 and 1898 they extended into Laos; between 1896 and 1902 federal institutions 
were instituted. Thus, the economic development of the south took place simul- 
taneously with the growth towards federation in Indo-China as a whole. This was 
no mere coincidence, since federation was only made possible through a co-ordination 
of efforts of which the mainspring was in the south. The new federation in its turn 
benefited by the increase of commercial exchange, which, in its turn, was aided by 
the fact that the bulky nature of the rice exported left ample cargo-space available on 
the return journey for imports at reasonably low rates. 

British shipping expanded to meet the requirements of the French export trade in 
rice; but the collaboration of British with French enterprise was not confined to the 
rice trade. Ifa joint scheme for improving the traffic on the waterways of the delta 
failed to materialize, at least the great sugar factory at Bien-hoa owes its origin to the 
initiative of bankers and business men from Hongkong. In the main, when the 
achievements of the two countries were interlinked they produced results which may 
be ranked among the most remarkable achievements of Western expansion in South- 
East Asia. 

In all essentials the ideals, no less than the interests, of Britain and France are 
interlinked in the Far East. This fact has become a commonplace, notwithstanding 
the tendency towards independent action on the part of all the Western races in that 
part of the world. This traditional interweaving of Franco-British interests in Indo- 
China is, from the point of view of the West, a matter of considerable importance for 
that region, which we regard as one of the advance posts of Europe in the East. It 
is further to be observed that the work of bringing the Transbassac Province under 
cultivation involved no violation of native rights, since the whole area was a sort of 
“Far West,” uncultivated, and largely uninhabited. Only in recent times has Indo- 
China become a centre of unrest, Basely manipulating it for their own ends, the 
Japanese have utilized this unrest as a weapon aimed to destroy the very origin of 
their own prosperity—namely, Western civilization. 

(Abbreviated version in English of an article in French by Louis Malleret, Con- 
servator of Musée Blanchard, Saigon.) f 
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TURKMENIA AT THE DAWN OF HISTORY 


‘ By Proressor Itya Borozpin- 


Grotocists working in the Krasnovodsk Peninsula in 1942 and 1943 discovered forty 
sites where primitive man had made his camping grounds in the Transcaspian 
section of Western Turkmenia. Large numbers of crudely worked stone implements 
were found at these sites. Amongst the tools found were knife-shaped slips of stone 
used for skinning slaughtered animals, scrapers and chippers used for treating bones, 
awls and needles. Unfinished “cores” of tools in the form of clipped stones were 
found everywhere. 

In the culture stratum of some of the camping grounds bones were found which 
bear traces of splitting and burning. The tools were made from flints obtained from 
the limestone beds at Kubadag. A preliminary study which was recently made by 
P. I. Boriskovsky, an archzologist who specializes in the paleolitic, placed the 
Krasnovodsk finds in the Upper Palzolithic, in the Aurignacian culture stage. In 
any case we have no sufficient evidence to show that in the Old Stone Age, at the 
very dawn of history and many thousands of years before the present era, Turk- 
menia was inhabited by man. 

In April, 1946, an expedition led by Professor A. P. Potseluyevsky, a linguist, 
discovered very ancient cave paintings in the Kara Kalin region of Turkmenia. In 
the Bezegli Dere, the “ Decorated Valley,” five cases were discovered in the lime- 
.stone cliffs near the village of Kizyl Imem, on whose walls there are ancient paint- 
ings in a reddish-brown colour. The technique and the materials employed by the 
artist are evidence of the antiquity of these paintings. One of the drawings, the 
oldest according to the specialists, represents a wounded animal with blood flowing 
from its neck; a weapon is raised over the animal. Another drawing is totemic in 
character; it depicts a mountain goat with a drawn bow and an arrow beside it. The 
arrow is pointed at something which looks like a snake. The mountain goat was 
apparently the totem under whose protection the tribe lived. A number of drawings 
belong to a much later period. Professor Potseluyevsky made a preliminary report 
to the Turkmenian Affiliate of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. on his dis- 
coveries; they were shown to be of exceptional interest and deserving of further 
study. It is still difficult to date the finds with any degree of accuracy. Incidentally, 
a number of primitive drawings were found in caves in Uzbekistan in the summer 
months of last year. | 

In the central section of the hillocks near Kizyl Taqir, on the southern fringe of 
the Kara Kum desert, a number of finds have been made which date back to the 
New Stone Age. These were apparently the camping grounds of nomad hunters. 
Finds made at these camping grounds include flint tools and earthenware pots, 
some with crude decoration, others undecorated. f 

The most precise information on the early inhabitants of Turkmenia is to be 
gleaned from the monuments that date back to the end of the New Stone Age and 
the Early Bronze Age. Of special interest are groups of mounds found on the 
lower reaches of the Rivers Marghab and Tejen and in the foothills of the Kopet 
Dag Mountains. Typical of this district are the well-known Anau Hills (near 
Ashkhabad), which gave their name to a particular culture (or rather cultures). The 
excavation of the Anau Hills was begun by General Komarov at the end of the last 
century; the work was continued in 1904 by the American expedition under the 
command of the geologist Raphael Pumpelly; four successive cultures were dis- 
covered. 

The earliest Anau culture (Anau I) is placed in the fourth millennium s.c. by the 
majority of archzologists—it is a culture which belongs to the period of transition 
from stone to metal. The three succeeding basic cultures (Anau II, Anau III and 
Anau IV) cover the period from the third millennium z.c. to about 500 a.p.—the 
Bronze and Iron Ages. Anau I and Anau II cultures were found in the northern- 
most mounds, whilst Anau III and Anau IV belong to the southern mound. 
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‘The most interesting items belonging to the Anau I culture are thick-walled, 
ornamented and unornamented earthen vessels, made by hand without the potter’s 
wheel. Flint weapons include knife-like slips, toothed blades for sickles, stone 
pestles and mortars for pounding grain, and hand flourmills. Bone awls were also 
found. The dwellings of the ancient inhabitants of Anau were made of unbaked ` 
brick with an admixture of finely chopped straw. The sickle blades and the remains 
of barley and wheat which have been found show that even at this distant period 
the Anau people had begun cultivating the land. Their farming was in addition to 
hunting pursuits, of which the numerous bones of mountain goats and wild boars 
are evidence. The items discovered at Anau enable us to reconstruct to a certain 
extent the social system prevailing at the time of the Anau I culture, the period of 
transition from hunting to farming, when the cultivation of the soil was at a very 
primitive level. 

Anau II is a higher cultural stage. Here we find bronze tools as well as stone— 
needles, pins, knives, awls and beads of bronze. The earthen vessels discovered are 
both monochrome and polychrome; earthen distaffs were also found. Beneath the 
floors of some of the houses the dead had been buried with the skeletons in a 
huddled position. The bones of domestic animals—oxen, goats and sheep—were 
found in this stratum. Judging by these finds we may assume that animal hus- 
bandry appeared during the Anau II period. _ 

The thick stratum of the Anau II culture is divided into two periods, first or 
lower and second or higher. The first layer was very rich in finds. There were 
many different tools and weapons from bronze—daggers and arrow heads. The 
painted vessels found use animal and vegetable subjects for the decoration. By this 
time the vessels were made on the potter’s wheel. There are some interesting lime-, 
stone kilns for firing the pottery. A special feature of this stratum is the terra-cotta 
statuettes of women, bulls, cows and others. These statuettes probably had a religious 
use. The statuettes of the women are no doubt connected with the cult of the mother- 
goddess, which was very widespread. l 

The second stratum of Anau III belongs to the second millennium s.c. The 
pottery of the period has replaced the older decorated and plain vessels... Amulets 
and seals depicting a man, a lion with a bird’s head and simple effigies were found; 
there were also many bronze items—needles, awls, chisels, discs, rings, ear-rings, 
etc. Bronze sickles were found and the plough had begun to play an important 
part in life. 

The interesting find of a twelve-roomed house in the Ak-Tepe mound (details 
not yet published) also belongs to the Anau III culture. The house is built of un- 
baked bricks and stands on a thick platform built of the same materials. The 
excavation of this mound revealed a number of undamaged earthen vessels, some 
of them painted and some without any ornament. The bones found at Ak-Tepe 
belong to both wild and domestic animals. This is evidence that hunting still 
-continued. 

The Anau IV culture, which belongs to the first millennium »s.c., produced iron 
as well as bronze articles. There are iron sickles with wooden handles. The pottery 
is of an improved type, and the vessels are of different types and shapes, although 
without ornament. The arrow heads found are very similar to those of the 
Scythians. Traces of artificial irrigation have also been found. All these finds 
obviously belong to settled tribes of cultivators. This was the period of the village 
community, the appearance of slave labour, the development of the differentiation 
in. property owned and the gradual transition from pre-class to class society. 

The finds made at Anau are similar to many archeological finds made in various 
parts of anterior Minor and East Europe, but in the opinion of many specialists 
those of Turkmenia are older. A 

At the third International Congress on Iranian art and archæology held in Lenin- 
grad in 1935 the Turkish scholar Arif Müfid Mansel read a paper on ancient painted 
pottery, and mentioned all the places where it is found, beginning with de Morgan’s 
finds and those made by Pumpelly at Anau, and ending with the latest excavations 
in Iran, China, India, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, the Ægean Basin and the Danube 
countries. Mansel drew the interesting conclusion that this particular culture 
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emanated from one centre (in his opinion from Central Asia in the region of Anau) 
and spread to other countries from there. The culture was evidently carried by the 
Sumerians, who founded a strong state in Southern Mesopotamia, and played an 
important part in building up the famous Babylonian culture. In this Mansel was to 
some extent repeating the idea put forward by a Russian scholar, Academician B. A. 
Turayev, in 1909, who wrote what is now a classical course of history of the ancient 
East; he compared the Anau pottery with that of Elam and was inclined to regard 
the Anau vessel as being the older and the home of the Sumerians as being in the 
north-east. Many of these postulates are still dubious, and require much more 
investigation and the application of historical] tests. 


SOME BRITISH I ADMIRE 
VII._LAURENCE BINYON 


By RANJEE G. SHAHANI 


Morz competent men than myself have written and spoken about Laurence Binyon. I 
cannot hope to rival them, and do not pretend to. Í cannot even claim to have been 
the poet’s friend. That, I admit, does deprive me of a precious advantage; for a man 
sometimes reveals the secret élans of his soul during a quiet chat by the fireside. A 
sigh, a smile, an airy nothing of feeling may convey much. What I have to say, then, 
lacks the intimate touch, the touch that we get from Gorki when he speaks of Tolstoy 
or Tchehov. However, I console myself with the thought that I knew him a little 
and liked him more and more as the years passed. We kept in touch with one 
another. Indeed, I heard from him only a short time before his death. He spoke of 
being very busy! I knew this to be an old complaint. But I did not even suspect 
that he was ill: his writing was as firm as ever. His passing, naturally, came as a 
shock to me. It looks as though all fine spirits seem to be quitting the earthly scene, 
leaving us petty men to carry on the game of life as best we can. Were I Azrael I 
would make a different selection. 

Of course it is not possible to do justice to Binyon and his work in a brief essay. 
I disclaim such an intention. ‘What I offer here are merely a few impressions, which 
must be taken for what they are worth. 

I speak of Binyon in a dual capacity: as an Indian and as a student of literature. 
The first task is a fairly simple one. We Indians, whatever be our political convic- 
tions, had, and will always have, an affectionate admiration for Binyon. We con- 
sidered him to be one of our real friends—one who tried to interpret our thought and 
feeling without any prejudices and postjudices. Even when he failed to understand 
some aspect of our creative effort—he was not impressed by our architecture !—we 
knew where the fault lay. He could not altogether escape the nomos of his race. 
Hellenism overpowered him, as it has overpowered so many other Western writers 
and artists. But I am not going to dwell on these small blind spots. All of us have 
them, Binyon, on the whole, had a deep insight into our spiritual make-up. He has 
written exquisitely about the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh; indeed, he told me that 
there was nothing like them in the world. And I have noticed a lyrical note creep 
into his voice when he spoke of our Rajput paintings. Only A. E. talked more 
thrillingly on these and other Indian matters. Anyhow, Binyon loathed the bad Euro- 
pean habit of patronizing the culture of this or that Asiatic country. Beauty, he 
thought, was divine, no matter where it manifested itself. He knew “the art of 
praise.” Proof: see his essay on Manmohan Ghosh (a neglected Indian poet) and his 
book on Akbar. I cannot say that Binyon had any profound comprehension of our 
metaphysical doctrines: that was not his province. But he had an intuitive under- 
standing of our adventure with life. He once said to me: “ The cosmic energy that 
India holds is immeasurable. She will soon startle the world. It is for you young 
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men to help her to recover the innocence of eye of the Vedic age. There is more 
poetry, mystery, and vision in the Vedas and the Upanishads than in any other books, 
Shakespeare, had he known them, would have adored them... .” . 

I remember discussing Kipling with Binyon; it was in 1930. Binyon saw many 
qualities in Kipling, but did not consider him to be a great or significant writer., 
“Why?” I asked. “Because he lacks humanity. Also, he fails to see that a new 
world is struggling to be born. He is plunged in old-fashioned imperialism as in a 
warm tub. I don’t think he understands our deeper impulsions. So be lenient with 
him for not comprehending the heart and mind of India. He has been very unfair 
to the Irish, too. See A. E.’s open letter to him.” ; - 

This verdict I accept only in part. Kipling did not understand us Indians. True; 
but he did understand—better than any other modern writer—the English man’ of 
action. It is only fair to say this. 

However, it was Binyon’s ambition to interpret the East to the West and the West 
to the East. Here he was eminently successful. He explained the English spirit 
remarkably well to the Japanese, and, through HarVard University and other channels, 
he conveyed some of the inwardness of Asia to the Western world. He held, and I 
think rightly, that the harmonies of art would eventually reconcile the discords of 
diplomacy. Although a “good Englishman,” he was not a narrow-minded patriot. 
He believed the universe to be our home. There was no East or West for him, but 
only good and bad men—here, there and everywhere. 

Here I might permit myself the luxury of a brief digression. Binyon smiled at the 
heated discussions on form and matter. “ They are childish,” he said. “Form and 
matter are like soil and seed which must combine to produce a new unity—blossom 
or fruit. Only those artists worry about content and expression who lack the’alchemy 
of nature.” 

This brings us to Binyon the critic. He was not swayed by fashions. The conscious 
obscurity of certain modern poets repelled him. On the other hand, he believed that 
all fine things have an element of darkness in them. In brief, he distinguished 
between profundity and deliberate manufacture of smoke. He thought that the 
highest poetry was a river of rhythmic energy, a moving to music, which carries us 
from this world to realms ineffable. Although he thought that the music of words 
was half their meaning or more (think of some of the lyrics of Shakespeare and 
Shelley), he did not confound poetry with music. The two belonged to disparate 
worlds. But I cannot linger over the esthetic of Binyon. All I can say is that he had 
no facile enthusiasms. He possessed the capacity to value. 

Of Binyon the dramatist I will say little because I never saw his plays on the stage. 
But Atila, Boadicea, and the Young King seem to me not only moving but 
eminently actable. Here, however, I speak with much diffidence. I can be more 
affirmative about Binyon’s version of Sakuntala. This is excellent: it conveys the 
ecstasy of love with consummate art. 

I am on difficult ground when talking of Binyon the poet. I have heard it said 
that he was traditional, literary, unadventurous. I do not like labels: they are always 
unfair and misleading. The thing to remember is that society, not the individual, is 
the originator of all change. The most daring genius is ultimately a camp-follower. 
However much he may desire it, he cannot stand on his own shoulders to gain a 
better view of the cosmos. He can see farther and deeper than his contemporaries, 
but he cannot create the materials of his craft. He can only re-shape them. All of 
us; whether we admit it or not, are more or less traditionalists. T. S. Eliot has never 
made a mistake on this point. (The tradition of English creative artists is to be with- 
out tradition!) In fact, there is no absclute novelty in any literature. ‘The Vedic 
bards, Homer, Dante, Hafiz, Shakespeare, Goethe, Pushkin, Ibsen, Rimbaud, Tagore, 
Yeats, despite many differences, light their lamps from the same source. The same 
trinity—God, Nature and Man—puzzles and inspires them. I am hardly surprised 
that they shake hands across the gulf of centuries. 

Binyon was neither a mystic nor a metphysician nor a finished craftsman nor a 
natural singer. He is said to be like Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold. I wonder. 
Wordsworth, when he did not resemble Dora, was a seer; and Matthew Arnold, for 
all his brittle intellectuality, could sometimes hear a larger voice than his own. 
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Binyon lacks their solemn note. He is predominantly a meditative poet. In many of 
his shorter pieces he tries to capture the thought latent in some fugitive but incan- 
descent state of the soul. His goal is not an emotional apprehension of ideas, but 
rather an intellectual apprehension of emotions. Success in this kind of poetry is not 
easy. The artist needs, first of all, absolute integrity; then—and this is exceedingly 
rare—the strength not to refine, not to elaborate. To present truthfully the truth at 
the heart of feeling—that is the problem. Sometimes Binyon fails to satisfy us. A 
number of the delicately shaped scent bottles that he présents seem to contain mere 
coloured water. The falsification is not deliberate, but there it is. We can only note 
it and pass on. But there are occasions when Binyon achieves superb effects. We 
feel, as we read his work, that he writes from a still centre; and, as we continue, he ` 
instils stillness into us~ Take, for example, the poem entitled In Hospital. It is a fine 
example of what I mean. I wish I could quote a passage or two, but I have not the 
space. J content myself with saying that this piece and some others like it produce 
the same effect on me as a beautiful smiling image of the Buddha. I cannot give 
Binyon higher praise. 

Of Binyon the man not much need be said here. He was at once gentle and 
brave. He hated cruelty and injustice; but he was always prepared to defend such 
things as he loved. He did not believe in any Utopia, Wellsian or Marxian. He 
thought that good and evil formed an organic value—growth by trial. They would 
always be there in the world. He refused to recognize any ultimate values except 
truth, beauty, goodness and holiness, “Nature veiled and the mind of man un- 
extended ”—that was his last word. “Perhaps,” he added, “this is boon. If we 
knew everything, life would lose its savour. Ignorance is creative. Knowledge is a 
limitation. . . .” ; - 

All this proves one thing beyond all doubt : Binyon was English to the core. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


LAKSHMIBAI, RANI OF JHANSI, AND OTHER Essays. By Ċharles A. Kincaid. (Published 
by the author in London.) Price Rs. 2/8. 


(Reviewed by Puttip Cox.) 


Mr. Kincaid is to be congratulated on having assembled in this little volume of 
just over a hundred pages such varied samples of his erudition concerning the history 
and culture of India, and I cannot imagine a better way of trying to re-create the 
Indian scene than by dipping into it from time to time during the winter months, 
when the mind turns on occasion with yearning to far-off Hindustan with its hot 
sunshine, clear blue skies and smiling, unsophisticated people. 

Naturally Mr. Kincaid’s subjects are chiefly concerned with events, customs and 
personages belonging to the tradition of Western India, whereon his knowledge is 
unrivalled, but this should not deter anyone with a bias in favour of other parts of 
the great sub-continent from reading him, for both his themes as well as his method 
of presentation seem to transcend the localities about which he is writing and to have 
an All-India significance. y 

For the writer of this review the essay that gives its title to the book arouses the 
warmest interest, for not only does it confirm unequivocally his own publisked esti- 
mation of a noble-minded woman who was much maligned by historians of the 
Mutiny era, but it fills in the background of the dispute over the Jhansi succession in a 
manner that leaves no room for doubt about the validity of the case on behalf of her 
husband’s adopted heir which the Rani pressed—unfortunately without success— 
upon Lord Dalhousie’s administration. More than this, it supplies in the form of a 
letter written on April 20, 1889, by a survivor of the Jhansi tragedy to this same 
adopted heir, the best possible evidence for refuting the calumny that the Rani was to 
some extent responsible for the massacre of the unfortunate English prisoners who 
were put to death by the Jhansi mutineers. 
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In contrast to the purely historical studies in this book there are three essays déal- 
ing with the Indian calendar, Hindu numerals and Hindu holy days that should jbe 
of great interest to any English person who seeks to acquire something more than a 
merely superficial understanding of the Indian scheme of life. It is in these chapters 
especially that Mr. Kincaid’s deep and diffused knowledge is seen to best advantage. 
One finds here the answers to questions that have puzzled many enquiring minds, 
and I feel they could be read with profit not only by Europeans but by Indians as well, 
for they. explain with imaginative insight customs and observances of such antiquity 
that the inheritors of these traditions may well be grateful for having the origins of 
some of their cherished beliefs and practices revealed to them by a sympathetic English 
expositor. i 

People interested in folk-lore will find the chapter on Indian Ghosts quite enter- 
taining, for there are accounts here of ghostly exploits that even those who are 
familiar with many of the Hindu and Muslim anecdotes of spirits and hobgoblins 
will discover as new. I found particularly fascinating the reference to the belief! in 
the Deccan that the ghosts have a yearly outing under their ‘king, Vetal, who has:in 
his retinue a sergeant-major known as Bhangya Bawa, or Billy the bhang addict, 
and that if anyone has the courage to approach Vetal and his retinue on this auspicious 
night to ask for a boon he will be granted it. The sociologist, too, will find useful 
material for study in the chapter “ Some Indian Castes,” and after reading the 
realistic account of the social set-up in a Deccan village he may well be tempted to 
enquire why Mr. Kincaid’s considerable literary talents were not employed more 
fully in depicting the daily tasks and normal routine of rural India. l 

- However, one must be grateful for the extremely appetizing dish of hors d’ ceuvres 
variés that Mr. Kincaid has provided for us in this little volume; and I for one will 
look forward to many pleasant hours in bed on winter nights re-reading his chapters 
about the Bourbons of Bhopal or the loves of Ahmad Shah, and dreaming perhaps 
of prets that live in pipal trees and bhuts who inhabit the bodies of snakes. 
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A Picrure or Inpia: tts History, PeorLe anp Government. By Edwin Haward. 
(India-Burma Association.) gd. net. 


The eleventh edition of this extremely useful handbook, now revised to the end 
of September, 1946, contains a new chapter (V) entitled ‘“ Toward Independence,” 
which deals with the Cripps (1942) and Cabinet (1946) Missions. Other chapters 
deal with such important subjects (indispensable for the intelligent appreciation jof -: 
Indian affairs) as the Structure of Government, Administration, Social Welfare, ahd 
Economics and Industry. Not the least attractive features of the handbook are the 
pages of statistics and illustrations, as well as the map. The author is to be congratu- 


lated on the arrangement and presentation of the subject. j 
; ) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 


EAST AND WEST IN CO-OPERATIVE ACTION: 
A HIMALAYAN DREAM 


By Sır WILLIAM STAMPE, C.LE. 


Tue immediate importance of fostering-the agricultural and industrial development 
of India, with its steadily rising population and ever-increasing pressure on the.sun- 
burnt lands, can hardly be over-estimated. I make no apology, therefore, for inviting 
. further attention to this subject. 

In September last year, on return from an official visit to California to select 
equipment and study modern well-drilling technique, I was privileged to tell your 
Association, firstly, something of the immediate contribution that ground-water can, 
and must, make to the vital question of food production, and, secondly, an outline of 
the procedure we proposed to recommend to the Government of India for exploiting 
the ground-water for “ growing-more-food” irrigation in the immediate future. 
After stressing the increasing threat to India life and the proper nutrition of the 
people, as evinced by the graph—what I call the Death Diagram—brief reference was 
made to a conception known to me and my friends as the “ Himalayan Dream ”—the 
linking of two invaluable resources, first the stupendous power of the mountain 
torrents in the Himalaya and Vindhyan systems, and secondly the vast underground 
river that is now proved to exist some 20 feet or so below the arid surface of the great 
alluvial basin of the Ganges and to some extent below the Indus also. 

It is a strange anomaly that whilst men are about to die in scores of thousands 
from hunger and the health of millions more be ruined by malnutrition, the silent 
Saraswati (the hidden river of Hindu mythology) flows on through the dark sands, 
unconscious equally of the administrative boundaries above it, as of racial creeds, 
political differences and salutes, only hoping, perhaps, as we do, to “surface” with 
the aid of co-operative energy, and thus see the light of a brighter economic day. 

Given proper organization and co-ordination, not only can these great resources 
be exploited for expanding much-needed irrigation—and thus enhancing food pro- 
duction—within a few years, but the “ Dream ” as a whole can be economically justi- 
fied, based as it would be on the irrigation, to be established as a major load for more 
than half the year. Further, vast fields of industrial development can be, and in fact 
are gradually being, opened up in rural areas as well as urban for the production of 
agricultural, consumer and other goods, as well as for the relief of unemployment 
amongst the educated classes. Systematic river control, too, will follow as a corollary, 
thus enabling the wasteful erosion of valuable land to be checked and the silting up 
of canal systems-prevented; thereby: jncreasing their utility and reducing maintenance 
costs. My remarks today have special réference to. certain methods by which I con- 
fidently believe this Himalayan conception can be translated, within our own lifetimes, 
into a.béneficent reality for the well-being of a people amongst whom more than forty 
years of my life have been spent, and whose’‘interésts it has been my privilege to try 
to serve. . I should add here that my own official responsibilities as Irrigation Adviser 
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for short-term projects only concern the ground-water development phase of the 
“Dream.” The development of mountain power is in other and abler hands, to be 


referred to later. 
A Murua EFFORT 


I am fully aware, too, that it is not the function of an irrigation engineer to dis- 
cuss the higher administrative and, still less, the political aspects of the problems he 
has to solve technically. Further, that nothing he may say outside his technical 
capacity can in any way commit the administration to any specific course of action. 
At the same time nothing should, in my opinion, deter those like myself who have 
spent a lifetime, not in Delhi or Simla, but on the banks of canals amongst the people 
(and more recently in the air exploring the plains and mountain valleys), from ex- 
pressing views they believe to be helpful towards a solution of the complex problems 
confronting India today. In passing, I would observe, with reference to the question 
of compulsory retirement, that just as land is lost to India by river action so has a 
vast aggregate of knowledge of her set-up been lost by this process of human erosion 
—the constant withdrawal from the field of action of engineers (and others) with 
long tactical experience. 

Whilst, however, I do not propose to dwell on the great political issue that over- 
shadows the immediate future, I would stress one point: the bearing that mutual 
effort by the two great participants towards a constructive solution of India’s complex 
` economic troubles can have on a friendly resolution of that greater problem that is 
perplexing so many minds—i.e., the smooth transfer of power to Indian hands. And 
the argument applies equally to the exercise of this power after it has changed hands. 
May I quote one instance? When Sir Malcolm, now Lord, Hailey, then Governor 
of the United Provinces, inspected the trial stage of the Ganges tubewell system in 
1934, he concluded his review—the “green light” to further development—with 
these words: “ Whilst appreciating the technical and economic advantages of the 
project, what impresses me most about the scheme is the prospect that it offers for 
better relations between the official and the village community.” Similarly, but on a 
far nobler scale, I am convinced that the ideal way to encourage lasting comradeship 
between East and West is for both parties to take part—the one as owners and cus- 
todians of their own destinies, the other as possessing longer mechanical experience 
as well as greater factory resources—in fostering India’s agricultural economy. 

May I conclude this introduction by adapting the words of Tennyson, written at 
the time when men’s minds were confused over the Darwinian controversy : 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more 
But more co-operation dwell 
That East and West, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


THE CAMPAIGN 


To be successful every campaign—and the execution of this “ Dream ” is a cam- 
paign, if ever there was one, against the scarcity, insecurity and death: that threaten 
India—must be organized in three stages—viz., Planning, including reconnaissance; 
Preparation, including the amassing of equipment and trained personnel; and lastly, 
and in part simultaneously, the Attack. Let us briefly review these stages in the short 
time available. I shall endeavour to indicate the respective parts that the various 
partners in the campaign should, in my opinion, play. 


PLANNING 


“ Time,” it has been well said, “ spent in reconnaissance is rarely wasted.” Whilst 
this famous adage refers to military operations, it has equal relevance to engineering 
especially in undeveloped regions like the Himalaya. Dealing briefly with the power 
aspects of the “ Dream” first, although, as I have made clear, it is not my respon- 
sibility, the hydraulic potential of the great rivers, as opposed to their dry-weather 
flow, which has long since been appropriated to existing irrigation, is now being com- 
puted by various provincial administrations, and is also being co-ordinated by a newly 
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constituted body, the “ Central Waterways Irrigation and Navigation Commission,” 
known for short as “ C.W.I.N.C.,” formed a year ago under the chairmanship of my 
friend and colleague Rai Bahadur Khosla, one of the ablest and most dynamic of the 
many engineers that India has produced. Whilst the gauging of streams, the contour 
surveying of reservoir sites (often by the latest air-photographic methods), is in many 
cases being organized by Provincial and State administrations, the co-ordination of 
the resulting hydrological data is being done by “ C.W.I.N.C.” with two main objects 
in view: (a) the standardization of procedure, and (6) the collection of data in a 
Central Bureau, with a view to the eventual settlement of any disputes between 
Provinces and/or States that are bound to arise (and in some cases have, in fact, 
actually arisen) when rival riparian claimants to a limited asset exist on the same 
river, each with its growing population in desperate need of any water, actual or 
potential, that the catchment can produce. 

I referred just now to air photographic contour survey. I would here mention the 
help that the personnel of the Survey of India—in particular, Brigadier Wheeler and 
Colonel Crone—are giving in the contour survey of reservoir sites and commanded 
areas by air-photography. This modern method, which I believe Colonel Crone 
applied to civil engineering projects, has saved much laborious work on the ground, 
and has thus enabled the “Dream” as a whole to be advanced by several years, 
through the elimination in a matter of a few months of certain doubtful sites, and 
also by the rapid evaluation of the capacity of useful sites. Some idea of the magni- 
tude of this task of survey can be gained from the fact that one storage reservoir on 
the Rihand river in the great Sone river basin in the Vindhyan hills of the United 
Provinces is to have some 50 square miles of waterspread with a catchment area of 
several thousand square miles. 

This great project, which is being organized, amongst others in the U.P., by 
Mr. A. P. Watal, 1.s.£., another able Indian engineer with great dynamic qualities, 
forms part of the initial stage of the so-called S.V.A. (Sone Valley Authority), perhaps 
the largest of a series of multi-purpose regional schemes now being explored by various 
Provinces and States with the co-ordination of the Government of India, through the 
medium of C.W.I.N.C. on the hydrological side and of the C.T.P.B. (Central Tech- 
nical Power Board) on the hydro-electrical side. This latter Board, which was con- 
stituted two years ago within the Labour Department, under the administration of 
Mr. H. M. Mathews, c.1.z., an electrical engineer of great experience, is itself organ- 
izing other schemes of a similar nature in co-operation with the Provinces concerned. 
These include in particular the much-needed “ D,.V.A.” (Damodar Valley Authority), 
which includes the construction of a number of large storage and flood-control reser- 
voirs to be built for the purpose of regulating the Damodar, one of the most turbulent 
and destructive rivers in Bihar and Bengal. Apart from flood control, this project 
will, like its great prototype the “T.V.A.,” supply electric energy to Behar and 
Western Bengal, as well as increased dry-weather flow for irrigation in Bengal. 

I have mentioned only two of the many large multi-purpose hydro-electric schemes 
now under examination in India because of their particular regional nature and poten- 
tiality for giving power for pumping for irrigation and drainage. Many other projects 
are being actively examined by the relevant authorities, particularly in the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Bengal and Madras, also in several independent States, mainly in 
the south of India. 


THE Grounp-WateER Resources 


A word now about “ planning ” for the ground-water phase of the campaign—for 
the moment my own responsibility as technical leader. After a long study of Indian 
ground-water conditions and a short visit last year which I made to California with 
my technical officer, Mr. Sanwal, an engineer of exceptional qualities and twelve 
years’ experience of ground-water problems, a central organization has been created 
known as the C.G.W.S, (Central Ground-Water Section)—in nucleus for the moment 
—to fulfil three main purposes. Firstly, the organization of a large-scale demonstra- 
tion of the efficacy, economy and speed of the mechanical drilling of tube-wells as 
opposed to the slower manual methods hitherto used. This “demonstration in force” 
(known as the D.I.F.) will include : 
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(a) One thousand or so wells to be installed in collaboration with the Provinces 
and States in areas where the ground-water has already been proved, and 

(b) Exploratory drilling in areas where the yield is less certain for geological 
reasons, such as parts of Rajputana and Madras, where the existence of primary: 
rocks renders the prospect of subterranean flow more problematical. 


Secondly, the training of Indian personnel at a Central Drilling School (C.D.S.) 
which has recently been opened at Roorkee, a famous Indian military training centre, 
for initiating would-be drillers from the Centre, Provinces and States in the art of 
mechanical drilling by the most modern technique. One batch of thirty candidates 
has already been so initiated, and others are being passed through at the rate of forty 
or so per course of three months. The school is staffed by expert drilling engineers , 
and instructors, both British and Indian, and will, I hope, prove a valuable asset in 
the vast ground-water development programme which lies ahead of us. 

Thirdly, the collection and co-ordination of ground-water data emerging from 
the studies of both the Central Section and all those Provinces and States that have 
already embarked on extensive ground-water projects—e.g., the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar and Baroda. In co-operation with the Geological Survey of India (in 
the Department of Works, Mines and Power) and the staff of C.W.LN.C it is 
intended to prepare a ground-water contour map of the whole of alluvial India, which 
will readily indicate the prospects of irrigation from the Saraswati and its branches 
throughout the great alluvial plain extending from West Bengal in the east to Sind 
in the west—a tract some hundreds of thousands of square miles in extent. Whilst 
we cannot pretend that the whole of this vast area is capable of easy development for 
irrigation it can be said with confidence that many thousand tube-wells, each to 
irrigate 400 acres of food crops yearly, can be efficiently sited in this area. It has been 
computed that such a system of tube-wells will contribute some millions of tons of 
additional food yearly to the hungry population of India. Our. approximate forecast, 
based on the limited data so far available, is for 5,000 tube-wells to be installed by 
Central, Provincial and State Agencies within the next five years, 1948-52, including, 
of course, the D.I.F. wells under the Centra! D.I.F. programme already referred to. 
Anyone who has seen from the air, as many of my friends have, the immense change: 
in the K/G* ratio that the existing Ganges hydro-electric tube-well system of 1934-37 
has wrought in the western U.P., can realize something of the prospects of better 
living that the “ Himalayan Dream” holds out to the millions of agriculturists now 
existing precariously in the Ganges-Indus basins. May this hope be speedily fulfilled. 


PREPARATION 


With a view to the rapid construction of the scheme I have outlined, the Govern- 
ment of India has decided to procure immediately thirty-three modern drilling plants 
with the necessary ancillary equipment and skilled staff which, together with those 
obtained already, should enable the programme to be attained. It may prove, during 
preliminary operations, that the daily average does not come up to expectations due 
to geological reasons. The importance of maintaining an adequate reserve’ is there- 
fore emphasized. No successful commander has, as far as I know, deployed all his 
forces in the field for initial attack, and I need not therefore stress the importance of 





* The “ Khaki-Green ratio,” as seen from the air in dry weather, indicates the 
proportion of any landscape in the Ganges and Indus basins that offers scope for 
cultivation. This ratio has been approximately computed by air inspections over many 
thousand square miles of culturable land duriag my last three years’ tours of India. 

+ In 1934-37 some 1,600 tube-wells, each since irrigating some 500 acres in the year, 
were installed in the western districts of the U.P. Sunk through easy strata by 
indigenous methods (a tripod, a pulley and rope and a sludger pulled by twenty 
coolies), these wells were drilled at an average rate of 4-5 ft. per well-day. Not 
only can this rate be increased to 40 ft. per well-day by the use of modern equipment, 
but larger borings with a higher yield and a longer life can be drilled by adopting the 


latest Californian technique now proposed. 
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maintaining an adequate reserve. Even should such a reserve not prove necessary 
for the Central drilling operations it will form a useful supply depot for meeting the 
immediate requirements of such Provinces and States (and, we hope, commercial 
firms) as may follow the lead to be set by the Central demonstration. 

Apart from drilling, there is the all-important aspect of reconnaissance of the 
ground-water potential which I have already referred to as one of the functions of 
the Central Section. Attempts are being made to establish a Central research bureau 
for the C.G.W.S., equipped with modern laboratories and staffed with highly quali- 
fied personnel. In this connection I was struck, whilst in the U.S.A., with the 
immense organization maintained by the Geological Department (ground-water 
section) of the Ministry of the Interior in the States for assessing their underground 
water resources. I would here mention the valuable help given to Mr. Sanwal and 
myself by Dr. Meinzer and his staff in showing us something of the organization 
which has been so effectively built up. 

Whilst ground-water is an important asset in any country having an erratic rain- 
fall, in the case of India, with its overloaded land and rising population so dependent 
on increased irrigation, the proper investigation of ground-water resources is, to my 
mind, a vital requisite for life itself. These grave issues were considered in May 
last by a committee appointed by the then Government of India to examine the pro- 
posals for constituting a ground-water organization on the lines recommended in my 
report on the U.S.A. tour. I cannot therefore emphasize too strongly the need for 
the immediate implementation of the proposals contained in the Committee’s report 
of last June in this regard. Further, apart from investigation, the immediate need 
for proper drilling staff both to operate and maintain the machines and to train 
Indian personnel to take their full part in subsequent operations has already been 
appreciated by the Central Government, who are now recruiting trained drillers with 
international experience for these vital purposes. 


Tue ÅTTACK 


I have attempted to describe the effort now being made to co-ordinate, firstly, all- 
India data under “ Planning,” and, secondly, requirements of equipment and staff 
under “ Preparation.” The “Attack” itself has, in fact, already been launched at 
various points—in military terminology, “spearheads "at different parts of India. 
The U.P. attack, which led the van in 1934-37 and is now being pressed on, has 
already been briefly referred to. Bihar followed and is advancing slowly. More 
recently the Punjab has developed its important de-water-logging scheme on the Lower 
Chenab Canal system for pumping up its ground-water with the dual objective of : 


(a) Combatting the ever-increasing menace to its existence in the shape of a 
rising ground-water table, and 
(b) Obtaining thereby additional water for extending the canal system in 
question, already overloaded, into fresh areas to the south. In addition, the 
Punjab propose to supplement its limited canal supplies on other systems, by 
installing a series of large “ feeder tube-wells” along the banks, as has been suc- 
‘ cessfully done in the U.P. 


Baroda State, too, under its progressive Administration, initiated a “pilot” 
scheme of this type as long ago as 1940 : this is now being extended. Other ground- 
water projects are being taken up in Patiala, Palanpur and elsewhere. It is hoped 
that, assisted by the C.G.W.S. in regard to the collection of relative data, equipment, 
etc., these ‘‘ spearheads” will be developed shortly into a mass advance against hunger 
and distress. 

One question which the Central Government, and possibly other administrations, 
will shortly have to consider is the extent to which a major attack of these dimen- 
sions can be pressed home in the time available, without the aid of friendly supports 
in the form of imported agencies of construction. Speaking personally, and without 
the authority of any Government concerned, I express the opinion-that for a limited 
period—say, two years—it will prove advisable to seek the aid of experienced firms of 
international reputation to come to India equipped with skilled staff and modern 
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plant to assist in the campaign. Such an arrangement would offer two advantages : 
firstly, the actual contribution which such firms would make towards the aggregate 
footage of wells to be drilled during the period whilst Indian drilling enterprise is 
being organized (a matter of perhaps two years or so); and, secondly, the training 
thus afforded to Indian drilling personnel in the field. 

This proposal, to my mind, applies equally, mutatis mutandis, to the still more 
difficult operations involved in the construction of high dams in the Himalayan 
regions. If I may be permitted (as having spent most of my life on the banks of the 
Ganges) to sound a warning note once more, I would strongly advise the engineers 
engaged on the Himalayan power projects to visit the tunnelling work now being 
‘carried out on the Scottish hydro-electric scheme, as well as the many dam sites in 
the U.S.A. During my recent visit to the former, I gathered, from a talk with the 
Chief Engineer and later with the Consultants in London, that they would willingly 


give facilities for Foun Indian engineers to be attached to the local staffs in order to 
gain such invaluable experience. 


° 


MAINTENANCE 


In passing may I briefly stress the importance of establishing, at an early stage, 
the requisite standard of training of the Indian personnel on whose efficiency the con- 
tinuity of supply will eventually depend. A system of irrigation based on electrical 
power transmitted over vast distances with poor communications, as visualized in the 
‘“ Dream,” will depend for its efficacy largely on its continuity. A shut-down due to 
line faults or other causes must inevitably involve a loss of irrigation—which, on an 
overloaded system, can only mean the direct loss of food production for the people. 
As an instance, when the parched fields are crying for water, under the fierce winds 
of May, a stoppage of a group of, say, fifty tube-wells (each responsible for one acre 
of irrigation every four hours) could easily entail the loss of, or damage to, 200 acres 
of crops, or, say, 70 tons of corn every hour—enough food to maintain 300 people 
for a year! Thus, unless an enterprise of this sort is efficiently maintained it will - 
recoil, like the Punic elephants of old, upon the people for whom the prospect ofa 


higher standard of living is being held out. 


CONFIDENCE IN VictorY—LEADERSHIP 


Every campaign requires leaders, and leaders must possess certain human qualities 
which are essential to success. I have been reading Field-Marshal Montgomery’s 
lecture on “ Military Leadership,” and was much impressed with his erudite analysis 
of these qualities. Not the least of these is supreme confidence—based, of course, on 
a true appreciation of the situation—that they could and would do what they set out 
to do. This certainty, as he said, gives them the power to inspire others to follow 
blindly and to the limit of their strength. As one shortly to retire from the active 
campaign, I would impress on those who follow the necessity to possess this confi- 
dence so that, given the essential requisites—i.e., knowledge, skilled staff and ade- 
quate equipment—the attack must and will succeed. The achievements of the U.P. 
engineers in 1934-37 in developing the local ground-water to the extent of a millipn 
acres have shown beyond any doubt that, provided the draught on the supplies is not 
too great,* and assuming an adequate survey of the subsoil has been made before- 
hand, the Saraswati can be relied upon to yield supplies for irrigation at the specified 
rate. On the power side, the “ Dream” should be developed in four stages—viz., 

_(i) by small oil-engines at each well; (ii) by small groups of wells on local grids 

energized by Diesel stations; (iii) by a series of composite groups electrified fram 
steam-power stations of suitable capacity; (iv) the attack can then be systematically 
developed to the stage at which mountain power, now crashing to waste, can be 
brought effectively to the cultivator’s aid. And so, as I confidently believe, the enter- 
prise will expand till the “ Dream” is fully realized. 





* In the case of the U.P. the yield withdrawn by pumping was restricted :to 
66 million gallons per year per square mile. | 
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An Atr-DrEaM 


Finally, may I describe an air trip some Indian friends recently made with. me 
over the Ganges Valley from Delhi to the outer Himalayas, where a high dam is to be 
built at the confluence of two branches of a snow-fed river, one from the east, the 
other from the west. As we flew in the early May morning the cultivators could be 
seen a mile below, at work in their chocolate fields beside the tiny blue life-lines that 
radiate from the tube-wells. Ahead lay a pall of brown dust above the waterless 
waste that flanks the Sewalik hills—the emblem of erosion and sterility. Climbing 
with full throttle, we penetrated the haze, fascinated by the contrast between the 
barren belt and the gay green further south. Suddenly a great white wali appeared 
ahead—the Himalaya lit by the morning sun—with its glistening mantle of snow 
that feeds the rivers at the hottest season. Then, circling, our engine idling, we 
spiralled, vulture-like, keeping our left wing tip on the dam site, thinking as we 
slowly descended of those lines of Keats : 


“The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 


Winging away westwards we felt that co-operation between East and West, like the 
two rivers, must surely come to bring relief to the cultivators toiling with their weary 
cattle in the haze behind the hill. 

May I end by quoting the answer given in verse to a cultured questioner in one 
of the great States of India who asked how we knew that the Saraswati would meet 
the demand? 

“How can we know, we have not seen, 
But we believe the sands will yield 
Their water to the thirsty field, 

And all the desert turn to green.” 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Tuesday, December 17, 1946, at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, with Professor A. V. Hut, C.H., F.R.S., presiding. Sir WILLIAM 
STAMPE, C.I.E., gave a talk on “East and West in Co-operative Action: A Hima- 
layan Dream.” 


The Cuarrman said that it was a very great pleasure to introduce Sir William 
Stampe, Irrigation Adviser to the Government of India. Sir William was that 
strange mixture, a poet and an engineer; both were necessary to the welfare of man, 
without poetry there was no impulse to do anything and without engineers the things 
done would be done wrong. The British were strange people: at a time when 
Indian politicians were abusing us for all they were worth the Association was 
quietly discussing one way in which the real people of India, the cultivators, could 
be benefited. The scheme which Sir William Stampe was to propound would benefit 
a large number of people and link in high endeavour both the East and the West. 
The best way to get on with people was to do an honest job of work side by side with 
them; the worst way to get on with people was to argue politics with them. 

It was not for the enthusiast in irrigation to consider all the consequences of what 
he did. The immediate consequence of the provision of 5,000 tubewells would be to 
produce enough food for 34 millions—a very necessary result. While the meeting 
was in progress the population of India’ would increase by about 1,000, 3,000 babies 
would be born and 2,000 people would die; 5,000 tubewells would have to be added 
every eight months to keep up with the increase. Many enthusiasts were required, 
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enthusiasts of all kinds, and people who were not only enthusiasts but practical 
engineers; they were needed in population and family regulation, in education, in 
public health, in industrial organization and countless other things; also a few cold, 
unpoetical, critical unenthusiastic people who would see that the gaps were filled, and 
place all the enthusiasts in their right order and relation to one another. The progress 
of civilization, however, depended upon the enthusiasts, and one of them was to 
speak about his scheme which was to be both a practical reality and also a dream of 
co-operation. 


After Sir Wittram Stampe’s talk, 


The Carman thanked him for a characteristic account of a project based on cor- 
rect engineering on the one hand and affection for the people of India on the other. 
Since he had been speaking 1,500 babies had been born, and that emphasized the 
gravity of the problem with which the engineers had to cope. What he had said. 
brought a challenge to all those other enthusiasts who had been associated with the 
great plan which he had in mind. There were countless other activities necessary for 
and contingent on a plan like this, the geologist, the chemists who made the fertilizers, 
the engineers who made transport, and, quite apart from the technical and engineer- 
ing side, those who arranged the financial and social conditions under which such a 
great scheme had to be worked. 


Sir Maurice Harrerr said that it was refreshing to listen to the address on a 
vitally important economic problem in these days of political controversy; one felt 
that there had been in the last twenty or thirty years so much political discussion 
that not enough attention had been given to important economic questions which 
affected the whole 400 million people of India. He was certain everyone would agree 
with what Sir William Stampe said about co-operation. If Lord Wavell’s earlier 
speeches were read it would be seen that he thought that if he could get the political 
parties together to tackle these urgent problems of industrial development and agri- 
cultural improvement, it might tend to lessen the deadlock; it was to be hoped that 
that might come true. 

He had been trying. to learn something about conditions in Soviet Russia and had 
read a book called The Mission to Russia, by Mr. Davies, the U.S.A. Ambassador, 
which had a bearing on the question of co-operation between East and West. He did 
not realize before that the Dnieper Dam was built by an American engineer, Colonel 
Cooper, and Mr. Davies described the enthusiasm and admiration of the Soviet 
engineers who worked under Colonel Cooper in that great project. The same should 
happen in India; we wanted many Dneiper Dams in India; we wanted the East and 
West to work together. Sir William had talked about one of his pet children, the 
tubewell; in the war years he persuaded the authorities in the United Provinces, rather , 
against the wishes of a somewhat cautious finance department, to buy some 200 tube- 
wells. He himself had been out to see where they were being put down, and was 
extraordinarily impressed by the enthusiasm of the villagers and the way in which 
they were doing their share of the work, building the small canals to carry the water 
to their own fields. 

Some people in the secretariat and elsewhere seemed ‘to think that the salvation 
of India was to extend cultivation and that there were huge areas which could be 
brought under cultivation, but in the United Provinces that was not the case; cultivation 
had to be intensified; there was little room for extension. The pundits said there 
were so many thousand acres of waste land, but these statistics were grossly inaccurate 
and misleading, ‘and few steps had been taken to make them better, though the Agri- 
cultural Commission pointed out these defects. There was a large area of uncul- 
tivatable land and this enhanced the difficulty of going simply by figures. 

One could learn a good deal by seeing the country from the air; he had flown 
over a good deal of the United Provinces, gnce piloted by Sir William himself, and 
the thing which always struck him was the long lines.of canals with a small bright 
patch of green cultivated land on either side, but beyond there were many hundreds 
of miles of dry sandy soil. It was that soil in which tubewells had to be put down at 
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frequent intervals. If that were done enough food could be produced to feed the 
population. He was certain it could be done and it would be done—that was Sir 
William Stampe’s motto. 

Sir William was an enthusiast, and he had also the great faculty of inspiring other 
people to be enthusiasts, to carry out his ideas and bring them to completion. Sir 
William had spoken of thermal power stations, but the difficulty in the United 
Provinces was that coal was very expensive. He was sorry to hear that Sir William 
considered that the big Himalayan schemes for big hydro-electric power stations 
could not be carried into effect for another twelve years. One such scheme was con- 
templated in the hills of Garhwal on a tributary cf the Ganges; that would be 
extremely beneficial to the Province; it would make more water available from the 
mountains for the Ganges canals, which never carried the full amount of water that 
_ they could carry; he believed it was five-eighths, but if this scheme came to fruition it 
would be eight-eighths. The scheme would also produce 100,000 kilowatts of power 
for industry and tubewells. : 

Further east there was a scheme for harnessing the Sarda Canal, as had already 
been done on the Ganges Canal by putting down similar power houses; further east 
still there was a scheme on the Sone river on the borders of the United Provinces and 
Bihar which would greatly benefit Bihar and give water to many parts of the United 
Provinces which had not got it. The eastern part of the Provinces was at one time 
thought not to need attention, but tubewells were being tried in the area and the 
people welcomed them. 

There was plenty to be done, but if there was to be full co-operation there must 
be full exchange of ideas between East and West. There was not enough knowledge 
of the economic problems involved in the development of India. He often found 
people open their eyes when he told them that there were many parts of India where 
the agricultural population was 860 to 1,000 per square mile; they opened their eyes 
when the birthrate figures were quoted. More information should be made available 
about these urgent economic problems. If that knowledge was got across on this side 
it would facilitate the co-operation between East and West for which a plea had been 
made today and with which they must all sympathize. 


Sir Artur WaucH wished to make a suggestion, which he hoped Sir William 
would consider relevant to the topic he had raised. In the last thirty years Sir 
William’s job and his own had been intertwined, and he had been his more than 
willing partner in trying to get things done rather than getting things “ noted ” and 
“considered.” He had envied Sir William’s powers of luring financial pundits from 
their desks and getting them into the fields. Quite frequently these tourists returned 
accompanied by the pelt of some unwary tiger, but that, of course, had nothing to 
do with their change of heart. He mentioned it merely because few men in India 
had combined a tremendous enthusiasm for work with so much keenness for exciting 
sports as Sir William. No one had done more to bring about that co-operation 
between East and West for which he had pleaded so eloquently. 

The suggestion he wished to raise was how to combine irrigation and the develop- 
ment of irrigation with the widespread and discriminating use of artificial fertilizers. 
As Sir Maurice Hallett had pointed out, there was very little hope in India of increas- 
ing production by extension of the cultivated area, for what was culturable was nearly 
all cultivated already. But by an increase of output per acre through irrigation and 
through the use of fertilizers, Japan, before the war, obtained something like one ton 
of rice per acre. In India the yield of rice per acre was one-third of that amount. He 

‘thought Sir William, like himself, would hesitate to make a guess as to the figure of 
increased yield per acre due to irrigation, but it would not be less than 50 per cent. 
above the yield of unirrigated crops. 

With regard to artificial fertilizers there were various estimates as to the increase 
they produced, but if irrigation could bring a 50 per cent. increase per acre when it 
was unfertilized, the inference was obvious. After the disastrous Bengal famine 
the Government of India, on the recommendation of a Food Inquiry Committee, 
decided to build a large fertilizer factory to produce sulphate of ammonia. That 
factory was now in course of erection in Bihar, and, under the able guidance and 
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direction of Sir James Pitkeathly, the complicated machinery which was necessary 
was now being manufactured in the United Kingdom and U.S.A. All the major 
Provinces and States in India were partners in this scheme, and all were agreed 
that there should be no profit in the selling price, which looked like being not much 
more than it was before the war. 

. The point which was worrying him, and he would like to have Sir William’s 
advice, was that within a couple of years an enormous quantity of artificial fertilizer 
would become available, but the people with the necessary qualifications to see that 
` it was used to the best advantage were not there. The person to persuade the Indian 
cultivator to use it must be someone whom he knew and trusted. He did not think 
that the Indian cultivator was conservative or impervious to new ideas; he had good 
common sense, and if the people who knew would talk to him and interest him in 
this product and ally that with efforts to make people use water properly, 
a great deal could be done, by a combined scheme of irrigation and the use 
of fertilizers, to bring about an increased yield. The district officers were kept 
very busy, and they could not tour as much as they would like, but the irrigation 
officer was full time at the service of the cultivator, and the suggestion which he 
hoped Sir William would consider was that these officers should study the dis- 
criminating and proper use of fertilizers. They could easily be misused and so spoil 
and sabotage the scheme. If they were properly used they could do much, in com- 
bination with irrigation, to prevent the starvation problem arising again. 


Mr. A. R. GUNTRY, M.I.MECH.E., M.LE.E., late Chief Electrical Engineer Indian State 
Railways, said that he had the pleasure of being associated with Sir William in 
India during the construction of his United Provinces Irrigation Project, which had 
since proved to be such a boon to the Indian ryot or farmer. During his tours with 
Sir William he was much impressed by the number of electrically driven pumping 
stations scattered over the plains, some fitted with rupee-in-the-slot electricity meters. 
This scheme having been so successful there was little wonder that the Government 
of India were again taking advantage of his advice. 

Sir William had mentioned the training of Indian personnel for the project now 
visualized, training on which efficient operation would inevitably depend. In this 
connection he had been somewhat perturbed by the views, often expressed in this 
country, that Indian students did not, as a rule, take kindly to the practical side of an 
engineer’s training. During his twenty-eight years’ service on Indian State Rail- 
ways he was directly concerned with the training of mechanical and electrical 
engineers, and could say with confidence that the material was there, and with 
selected trainees and the right training most competent, conscientious and reliable 
engineers could be produced. ; 

The East Indian Railway Technical School at Jamalpar was a typical example of 
the steps taken to train engineering apprentices. Here the “ sandwich ” system of tech- 
nical and practical training was introduced in 1922. The apprentice attended the 
school in the morning and the works during the afternoon, or vice versa. A roster 
was drawn up jointly by the Principal of the technical school and the head of the 
department concerned annually. That this had proved most successful was borne 
out by the fact that many of the students had passed the I.Mech.E. and LE.E, 
examinations direct from the school and now held responsible positions on Indian 
railways. : : 

Except in the engineering departments of the Government of India the Indian 
apprentice had hitherto had few opportunities afforded him to obtain experience and 
training beyond the craftsman stage. They made excellent mechanics and, given 
the opportunity, could prove themselves to be efficient supervisors, executives and 
also administrators, and such posts should be open to them in all industrial concerns 
operating in India. He commended his remarks to all firms interested in the indus- 


trial development of India. 


Mr. C. H. Apams, who exhibited a rotary sprayer, said that he met Sir William in 
Delhi last year and was amazed at the ideal scheme which he put forward at that 
time. It seemed that it could not be true, but now it appeared that the dream could 
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be brought about. In India one found irrigation in many places, but in its primitive’ 
form the ground was flooded with water which sometimes became waterlogged and 
when dry became cracked with wide fissures. The latest method of irrigation was 
spray irrigation, and it was coming in India as in many other parts of the world. 
Certain apparatus of the rotary spray irrigation type had arrived in India for the Bengal 
Government and Bombay Provinces. It was not unlike the “ lawn irrigators” here— 
it revolved on its own axis, and the area which it would spray was up to 24 acres. 
It was no use for a crop like rice, but from the point of view of intensive culture it 
was an ideal form of irrigation. The effect was like that of rain. 

He was interested to hear the reference to the method of applying artificial fer- 
tilizers. This particular form of irrigation was ideal from that point of view and 
was used in many parts of the world, not only for applying water but in conjunction 
with artificial fertilizers. f 

He would like to congratulate Sir William on his paper; he felt sure now he would 
be able to bring about his dream, which would be of inestimable value to the people 
of India. 


Mr. N. A. McKenna said that Sir William Stampe had outlined a scheme whereby 
over a five-year period the extension of tubewell irrigation over the alluvial plains of 
Northern India could ensure water supplies to a further 2 million acres of land. This 
would be a vital contribution to India’s desperately needed food supplies, but, as both 
Professor Hill had shown in his opening remarks and as Sir Arthur Waugh had also 
just emphasized, while an assured supply of water was the first essential for intensive 
cultivation in India, it was not the whole answer. The soil of India had, broadly 
speaking, reached rock bottom ‘in plant nutrient value as a result of the continuous 
draining of their resources over centuries without any appreciable return of nutrients 
to the soils. Until adequate manuring and fertilizing was undertaken, even the 
irrigated lands of India would fall far short in production of what could be achieved 
and was needed. Sir William had quoted an incremental yield of one-third of a 
ton per acre for the major food grains as a result of tubewell irrigation. If this was 
coupled with adequate manuring and fertilizing and with the use of improved seed, 
the incremental yield would average*two-thirds of a ton per acre. 

He would like to relate this question of increased production from irrigation and 
fertilization to India’s needs. At the present time India was a net importer of food 
grains to the extent of about 2 million tons a year. In eight years’ time at the present 
rate of population increase India’s requirements, even at the current appallingly low 
per capita level of consumption, would have increased by about 8 million tons a year. 
He could see no prospect of India being able to secure this by importation; she must 
produce the bulk of it herself, and to do so every acre of land on which water supply 
was assured must be made to yield the maximum amount in food grain possible. 
He would therefore urge that extended irrigation, particularly from ground water, 
which could be accomplished relatively quickly, should be coupled with manuring 
and fertilizing on the one hand, and the growing, distribution and use of improved 
and treated seed on the other. The magnitude of the effort required was set by the 
need to produce to million tons a year more food in India by 1955. To this, increased 
irrigation, particularly on lines which could be accomplished quickly, as so admirably 
set out by Sir William Stampe. would contribute fundamentally, but without a 
tremendous drive to improve soil fertility its full value would not be obtained, nor, 
he ventured to suggest, could the target he had indicated be attained. : 


Sir Wruuiam Sramre thought that a reply to the remarks of Sir Arthur Waugh 
and Mr. McKenna would also cover the principal points raised by other speakers. 
As regards fertilizers, it was not, of course, intended that irrigation alone could 
solve the food scarcity problem. As an irrigation engineer, however, he had to 
emphasize his particular mission, which was to make more water available for crops 
in the shortest time possible, and he felt that this could best be done by developing 
the ground-water resources of alluvial India. 

The Government of India, after appointing a Committee of Enquiry, had accepted 
the tubewell scheme in principle, and he believed that a large majority of the Legisla- 
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ture were in favour of the scheme. The Government of India had put him in close 
touch with the Supply Commissions in London and Washington for the purpose òf 
securing the necessary drilling and other ancillary equipment. 

He entirely agreed with Sir Arthur Waugh and Mr. McKenna that the provision 
of fertilizers was equally important. Without water as a solvent, fertilizers were 
largely ineffective. Again, water applied to crops, together with fertilizers, was 
vastly more efficient in increasing the yield from a given soil. ` | 

During the early stage of the initial tubewell project in the United Provinces in 
1932-34, attempts had been made to mix water and ammonium sulphate at the tube- 
wells in the proportion required, and deliver the liquid mixture to the crops. This 
had not proved practicable. There had, however, been active co-operation with 
the Agricultural Department in the United Provinces, who provided field staff 
as well as demonstration centres at suitable points in the tubewell area. Fertilizers 
were distributed from these centres, and advice was given to cultivators as to their 
effective use. He agreed with Sir Arthur Waugh that the Agricultural and Irriga- 
tion Departments of the various Provinces and States concerned must co-operate to 
ensure a balanced development of agriculture. | 

Whilst one of the main troubles in most parts of India today was lack of water, 
another difficulty was the scarcity of wood fuel, which caused the waste of farmyard 
manure at present being used as fuel. He was of opinion that trees should be 
systematically grown along the banks of the tubewell channels with a view to pro- 
viding fuel, and thus releasing a large proportion of the cow dung at present being 
wasted. . 

Anyone flying over the vast dry tracts of Northern India, outside the canal zones, 
was struck with the high proportion of khaki to greén land in the dry weather. This 
proportion, which he called the K/G ratio, was often as high as ro or 11 tox. It 
was the main object of the “ Himalayan Dream” to reduce this ratio from, say, 
go:10 to perhaps 50:50. He felt that by adequate organization and co-operation 
between all the Departments and interests concerned this reduction could be achieved, 

Sir William also mentioned other social! and domestic amenities which a well- 
organized tubewell system could secure for the rural community. .Tanks should be 
provided at the tubewells for supplying pure water for drinking and washing aries! 
etc. Bathing facilities for villagers, cattle troughs, etc., should also be provided. 


Sir Frepericx James proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Sir William Stampe for 
his address, which was indicative of his restless, eager and undaunted energy and of 
his international approach to many problems. He also thanked Professor Hill for 
presiding. His interest in these greater matters, particularly in the economic develop-, 
ment of India, was well known. The combination of the scientist and the engineer! 
was very appropriate to the solution of this problem. 


Sir ALEXANDER Ropcer, late Inspector-General of Forests, India, writes : The’ 
Indian Forest Department can help in the development of this scheme in two ways :] 
(1) By conserving woods on the Himalayan and on all catchment areas. It is well] 
known that forests conserve water supplies; allow them to flow off evenly and pre-| 
vent erosion. (2) By establishment of plantations for timber and fuel on irrigated’ 
areas and thereby enabling villagers to put their cow dung on the fields. The trouble 


is to get them to do so. 
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THE DOON SCHOOL 


: By A. E. Foor 
(Headmaster of the Doon School) 


In 1928 Mr. Satish Ranjan Das, cousin of the nationalist leader C. R. Das, became 
Law Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. With the encouragement of the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, he used a considerable amount of his time and energy in arousing 
interest and enlisting support. for the establishment and proper registration of the 
Indian Public Schools Society. The object of this Society was to establish in India 
boarding schools of the same type as the English Public Schools, in which there 
should be no distinctions of caste, creed or social status, and Mr. S. R. Das aimed at 
raising 40 lakhs of rupees for the establishment of one school that would be the fore- 
runner of many others for both boys and girls. Mr. Das died in the same year, 1928, 
He had collected ro lakhs in cash, and had promises of another ro lakhs, and had 
formed the Indian Public Schools Society under the Companies Act. After his death 
the committee of management, with frequent changes in personnel, were noi able to 
do very much, and early in 1934 some of the donors of the ro lakhs began to suggest 
the return of their subscriptions. But fortunately Sir Joseph Bhore, then Railway 
Member of Lord Willingdon’s Council, undertook the chairmanship of the committee, 
and with Mr. M. S. A. Hydari (now Sir Akbar Hydari) as secretary, decided that this 
must not occur, and that a site must be found and a school started with the funds 
available, which with interest had by then amounted to 144 lakhs. 

They obtained from the Government of India on favourable terms the site at 
Chandbagh, Dehra Dun, which had been left vacant when the Forest Research 
Institute moved to new quarters, and put forward a definite scheme which was 
accepted by the Society in August, 1934. Lord Halifax, then President of the Board 
of Education, was asked to convene a selection committee to appoint a headmaster, 
and the writer of this paper, who was at the time an assistant master at Eton College, 
was sclected. The headmaster arrived in India in February, 1935, and the school was 
opened in September, 1935. 

For the first term there were seventy boys between the ages of eleven and fourteen. 
In the second term, starting in February, 1936, there were 110 new boys, ranging 
down to a minimum age of eight. In subsequent years the minimum age limit was 
raised gradually to eleven, so that the age range at the present time is eleven to 
eighteen. In 1937 a fourth house was added, and since that time there has been no 
major change in size, though the existing structure has been stretched so that there 
are now just under 300 boys. There are four boys’ houses, named after the biggest initial 
donors : Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jammu and Kashmir and Tata. Each house holds sixty- 
eight boys. Fifteen are accommodated in a holding house for boys in their first term, 
and there are about ten day-boys—all sons of genuine local residents. There has never 
been any lack of demand for places in the school, and the waiting list is full up to 
1953. There are over 100. names on the list for each term for the next five years, out 
of which not more than a quarter will be able to get in. 

The fees in 1935 were 1,375 rupees a year. In 1938 they were raised, for new 
admissions, to 1,525 rupees. In 1941, owing to the overall rise in prices, a charge of 
100 rupees was added for all. From September, 1946, the fees have been raised again, 
for new entrants, to 1,800 rupees (£138) a year. The fee is very inclusive, and with 
pocket money (limited to 8 rupees per month), clothes and travelling, a parent should 
not need to spend more than {170 a year. 

About 60 per cent. of the parents are professional men or in Government service. 
About 20 per cent. are business men and the remaining 20 per cent. landowners or 
princes. The boys come from all over India. 

- There are no scholarships. Although in some cases States or individuals have 
financed the education of boys, so that there are always a few boys whose homes are 
comparatively humble, the school has no funds with which it could give scholarships. 
Boys are admitted simply on the priority of their application, provided always that 
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they are up to the educational standard of the bottom class. As the teaching throug! - 
out is in English, it is necessary that a new boy should be able to follow simple 


English. 


THE CURRICULUM 


Boys take the Cambridge School Certificate examination usually when they are 
between 153 and 16}. Except when the upper age limit interferes (a boy may not 
stay beyond the end of the school year in which he becomes 18), most boys stay on 
after the School Certificate, and work eitker for the U.P. Intermediate or the Cam- 
bridge Higher School Certificate. The Intermediate can be taken fifteen months and 
the Higher School Certificate two years after the School Certificate. The majority 
of boys choose to do Science subjects, either Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics, or 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology. The Arts subjects are Economics, History and 
Civics. Most boys on leaving go to a university in India. About a dozen are in 
England now and the same number in U.S.A. Other boys go direct into one of the 
Armed Services or into business. At the end of the war about sixty-five old boys had 
commissions in the Indian Army, Navy or Air Force. 

In language we have never intended to base our instruction on the Classics in th 
way that Latin is still the centre pin of the English Public School. The great majority 
of boys take Urdu or Hindi, and they take them at the higher of the two standards 
arranged by the Cambridge Board. Until recently the Cambridge examination has 
had the reputation of admitting a credit in Indian language for work well below that 
of an Indian Matriculation. But now the syllabus and standard of Higher Urdu and 
Higher Hindi is fully equivalent to the Indian Matriculation. We do not allow boys 
to take the lower standard, except for a few for whom they are new languages and 
who are otherwise very backward. Boys can also learn, with arrangements made be 
the school, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi or Tamil, but this has to be done out of school 
hours and tos. per month is charged. Any such boys must also do Urdu or Hindi 
until they have reached a reasonable standard, but they can give them up for a year 
before the School Certificate, for which they can offer the special language. 

_ Actually, in the history of the school, we have had far more difficulty in improving 
the standard in Indian languages than in English. Many parents are extremely 
neglectful of their own mother tongue, but they are urged to write to their sons ‘in 
it and insist on replies in it, but, I am afraid, without much effect; the majority find 
English much more convenient. Masters in their language periods are instructed to 
use no English at all, and they are also encouraged to talk to boys out of school in 
Urdu or Hindi. There are three language societies to encourage debating, story- 
writing and reviews of the work of Urdu or Hindi authors. Moreover, whereas ‘in 
the early days it was thought necessary to urge on parents the need of making their 
sons somewhat familiar with English before they came to the school, now it is more 
urgent to impress on them the need of a good grounding in their mother tongue. /It 
is also of interest to note that in most cases the boys who are most correct in their 
Urdu or Hindi are also most correct in their use of English. In fact, I feel it is per- 
fectly possible for boys of the type who come to the Doon School to be absolutely 
bilingual and that proficiency in one language has no adverse effect on the second 
one, but, rather, the contrary. 

The results in the Cambridge examinations have always been satisfactory; about 
50 per cent. of the boys get first-grade certificates and about 15 per cent. are unsuc- 
cessful at their first try. Only well-equipped boys are encouraged to take the Higher 
Certificate and they are usually successful. 





WORKSHOP AND GAMES 


We have a well-equipped workshop for carpentry and metal work with four old 
motor-cars and two wrecked air-frames, with their engines; there is an art schoolj in 
charge of a well-known Indian artist, who also has a stone-carver and book-binder 
working under him; there is a music school in charge of an Indian music master, of 
wide interests. Boys below the School Certificate class spend school periods in the 
workshop, art school and music school. The workshop and art school are open and 
available for work on Sundays and half-holidays, and boys who are keen do a con- 
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siderable amount of work in their free time. At the end of each summer term we 
hold an exhibition; the term’s production in workshop and art school is on view, 
and there is an exhibition of scientific experiments in the Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology laboratories. Other departments—Geography, History and Language— 
usually have an exhibition at the same time. The day finishes with the inter-house 
music competition, for which each house trains an orchestra, a senior and junior choir 
and a soloist. Nowadays about 150 boys altogether take part in the house music 
competition. 

The games played at the school, and in which there are school matches and inter- 
house competitions, are hockey, Association football, cricket, athletics, lawn tennis, 
swimming, boxing, Indian wrestling and cross-country running. These are spaced 
out through the year, so that at any period there is one major game and one minor 
game in season. There is P.T. daily in the early morning. All the classes are taken 
by senior boys, who have a course of training in leadership somewhat analogous to 
that for Certificate A, Part I, in the O.T.C. in England, and all boys have to do 
this course so that those who are Jacking in self-confidence get a chance to develop 
it. Senior boys also teach new boys to swim, and later on give the instruction for the 
Royal Life-Saving Society’s Certificates. There is also coaching in boxing, wrestling 
and athletics in the P.T. period. 

We have a system of badges on the lines of the English county-badge plan which 
was, unfortunately, still-born some years ago. We have formulated three standards, 
called bronze, silver and gold, in athletics, apparatus work and swimming, and each 
boy has a card on which his record in the tests is kept. When he has passed the tests 
in all three activities he receives a bronze, silver or gold badge, and, of course, is likely 
to qualify gradually to the higher standards as he stays in the school. These badges 
encourage a boy to pay attention to his physical developrnent, even if he happens not 
to be much good at ball games, and to get the satisfaction of definite accomplishment. 

Although coaching from masters is available in all these physical outlets, the senior 
boys are mainly responsible for teaching the mass of boys. As boys train their teams 
for house competitions, there is ample scope for boys to get some experience in 
leadership. 


ScHooL SOCIETIES 


There is a variety of school societies which, for the most part, meet in the 
evenings, fortnightly, and, where appropriate, have lectures from outside people or 
boys—Scientific Society, Literary Society, Historical and Economic Society, Senior 
and Junior Debating, Poorbi (Hindustani), Shama (a junior Poorbi), Bazm-i-Adab 
(more highbrow” Urdu), an Art Society, Musical Society, Colloquium (for serious 
Mathematics), Chess Club, Film Society, Natural History Society, a Philatelic Club, 
and the Crickets (somewhat similar to the Essay Society at Eton). There is the Doon 
School Weekly, of which the editorial board is made up of a master and a boy from 
each house. This contains, as well as the school news and fixtures, any news of old 
boys that is available. All members of the Doon School Old Boys Society, which 
now numbers about 300, receive this paper, and it forms a most useful link with 
them. It now spreads very far over the world. There is a tuck-shop of which a 
senior boy is manager, and others have a roster of duties as servers; the profits are 
available for grants to school societies for capital expenditure. The tuck-shop has 
two dozen bicycles for hire. 

All activities of the school, other than the curriculum, are really responsible to 
the Doon School Council. This body is elected annually—four boys from each house, 
of whom one must be a prefect and one a middle-school boy—four masters who are 
selected by the masters in rotation—and the headmaster, who is ex-officio chairman. 
The Council meets every three weeks. Each school society has one of the members of 
the Council to answer for it, so that arly criticism of a society can easily be aired. 
There is a Finance Committee which audits the accounts of all societies, which must 
be kept in a standard form. The Council is responsible for the Social Service activities 
of the school, which are mainly centred in the Dehat Sabha and the Chandbagh 
Education Society. The Dehat Sabha takes an interest in the affairs of the village 
Tunwala, about five miles from the school. In the last eight years it has sponsored 
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various forms of development in the village. It has built a primary school, and 
arranged for the training of a man from the village as a teacher. It arranges for 
periodic medical inspection, and keeps a medical chest there. It holds annual village 
sports, on one day for inter-village competitions in wrestling, volley ball, kabaddi, 
running, etc., on another day for the children at the school, and this includes an 
inspection of the village houses. Boys from the school visit the village at week-ends, 
and sometimes during the week, in order to see the needs of the school and enquire 
into absence or sickness. A master directs their activities, and also has done a great 
deal to develop a panchayat (council) in the village and to bring their needs to the 
attention of the local government agencies. . 

The Chandbagh Education Society was started nine years ago primarily to encour- 
age literacy among the school servants. After a time this literacy was largely achieved, 
and a monthly news-sheet has been produced, in Hindi and Urdu, for the servants. 
This contains local news—as the Doon School servants form a body, with their 
families, similar to a village—and news of the world, and reports of the servants’ 
panchayat. This has representatives of different classes of servants, and meets 
periodically with the headmaster as chairman to deal with applications for loans from ` 
the Servants’ Co-operative Saving Society, matters of discipline, and grievances of the 
servants. The servants have a Panchayat Ghar (village club-house) with ‘a radio set, 
and from time to time they hold meetings at which boys help by talks and lectures 
with a film-slide lantern. 

The main work has now developed into conducting a primary school for the 
children of servants. Boys help in the instruction in this, though the main responsi- 
bility is with a paid teacher. The Society arranges for a lady doctor to visit the 
quarters periodically. 

The School Council is responsible for raising money for the expenses of the Dehat 
Sabha and Chandbagh Education Society. A collection is made from the boys’ pocket- 
money.’ This is more or less equivalent to an income-tax. This is augmented by the 
proceeds of plays produced in our open-air théatre for the public. Recently, as our 
expenses were increasing, the Council introduced a sales tax, whereby xo per cent. ' 
of the profits of the tuck-shop, Film Society, and anything else that made a profit, 
should go to the Council’s revenue. 


War Cuest AND LaBour Quotas 


During the war the Council controlled a War Chest, which allocated funds col- 
lected from the school to purposes connected with the war, mainly in getting books, 
gramophone records and other amenities for Indian soldiers’ hospitals. The War 
Chest has now become a Relief Chest, and makes contributions to Famine Relief and 
similar funds. The main responsibility, however, has been for financing Doon School 
Relief Parties. In the past four years six such parties have gone at the beginning of 
the school holidays to spend a fortnight in places affected by disasters: three parties 
to Contai in the Midnapore district of Bengal, one to the Kosi flood area in North 
Bihar and two to the area south-east of Calcutta affected by salt water floods in the 
Ganges delta. The Relief Chest pays third-class fares for the party and a small 
amount that can supplemen? the standard diet of dal and rice with some sugar, jam 
and butter. : 

The Council also controls a compulsory labour quota scheme. Each boy above 
the age of fourteen must do a period of public service weekly. A boy is appointed as 
labour-secretary to keep the records, and a Labour Committee is responsible for recom- 
mending approval of different types of work to count for a quota. These form a con- 
siderable variety. The quota may be discharged in work for the Dehat Sabha’ or 
Servants’ School, or in social service on behalf of outside bodies—such as taking 
St. Dunstan’s patients for walks and assisting the local Rotary Club in their weekly 
wash-day at local municipal primary schools—or in work for the school, in the mos- 
quito control squad, collecting lost property, making the school ink and phenyl in 
the chemistry laboratory, practice for the school orchestra, rehearsing for school plays, 
addressing the Doon School Weekly and, for the largest single number, manual work 
on the “ Grow More Food” campaign. This scheme is a great convenience. If a job 
needs to be done, the Labour Committee can be asked to provide boys to do it. 
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Admittedly, it detracts somewhat from the voluntary nature of public service. How- 
ever, before the labour quota was started, it was found that a certain number of boys 
would always be ready to volunteer whenever volunteers were required, and would 
be soon overburdened; and a very much larger number are quite happy to do work 
when there is a little stimulus, and possibly get accustomed to the idea that public 
service is a normal activity of life. The small number of shirkers find that in a society 
in which the majority do their share they will get no support from public opinion, 
Their conflict is not with the headmaster but with the School Council. 


RELIGION AND DISCIPLINE 


Religion and discipline can logically be placed in the same section, as they are 
both treated as a part of personal responsibility. There are boys of many different 
religious backgrounds in the’school; out of 300 boys there are usually about fifty to 
sixty Muslims (who include Sunnis and Shias), fifteen to twenty Sikhs and the same 
number of Parsees, half a dozen Christians, and the rest Hindus. There is no doc- 
trinal religious teaching, but there is, daily, a School Assembly, at which there is 
music from a gramophone, a prayer of a type that makes no assumptions about the 
after-life, but which centres round the development of the human personality, and the 
recognition of its sacred nature, a period of silence, and a hymn, usually one of 
Tagore’s or Iqbal’s. From time to ume the headmaster talks on some suitable topic. 
The prayers are mostly from Tagore or R. L. Stevenson; they are explained by the 
headmaster in his weekly period with the lower classes. Discipline is not based on 
any system of punishments, but we rely on the boy realizing that the authorities of 
the school really care about the development of his character and his absorption of the 
ideals of the school and his acceptance of its standards of conduct. When a boy falls 
short of the standard either in matters of personal discipline such as punctuality, or in 
respect for the orderliness of the school, or in more serious things concerned with 
honesty in his work and his dealings with masters, he is likely to be seen by the head- 
master. The headmaster will try and ensure that the boy realizes where he has been 
wrong, and will usually give him a yellow card, which the boy has to get signed by 
his housemaster-and tutorial master and return at a certain time to the school office. 
After a week he has to get a discharge card from the office, get it signed again, and 
bring it to the headmaster, who thus gets an opportunity to close-the incident. Dur- 
ing the period up to discharge, the boy is not allowed to go to the tuck-shop or to 
go out of the school grounds. The restriction is not very serious, and the yellow card 
is largely a symbol to indicate to the boy that he must do better. Moreover, as there 
is the same treatment of offences of varying gravity, the yellow card is in no way a 
payment like a fine or a hundred lines or a beating; the oie is subjective, and a boy 
who has a yellow card for something which is rather shabby will feel differently from 
the boy who has one for being late or forgetful. If a boy is idle at his work the head- 
master will give him a red card, on which there is space for each period of the ensuing 
week, and the boy has to get it signed by the master who has been taking him. At 
the end of the week he brings it to the headmaster, who will either give him another 
one or assume that he has been sufficiently reminded. 

There are four school prefects in each house, appointed by the headmaster, who 
` sees them all together on Sundays at his house, so that there is an opportunity to 
discuss matters of importance that occur to him or to them. There are an additional 
four to six boys appointed by the housemaster in each house with jurisdiction over 
the affairs of the house. These and the prefects are allowed to go out to the town 
for shopping and an occasional cinema. 


RECOGNITION oF MERIT 


Recoghition of merit does not take the form of competitive prizes. If a boy reaches 

a certain high standard in regularity of conduct, in industry at his work or in achieve- 

, ment in the terminal examinations, he will sign the School Honours Book. Every 

three signatures entitle him to a prize of a book. A boy may also be awarded school 

colours by the Council, on the recommendation of the Colours Sub-Committee, which 

consists of one prefect from each house and the headmaster. They take into account 
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anything which a boy has done which brings credit to the school. Eminence in the 
art school, workshop, school orchestra or plays, and in social service is weighed along 
with efficiency in games. There are usually about twenty-five to thirty school colour 
holders at the end of each term. In the main, school discipline is maintained by 
ensuring that as far as possible boys understand the reason for everything that takes 
place, and that there should be considerable freedom of discussion. 

In conclusion, there are three questions which are likely to occur to some or all 
of the audience. The’ first, perhaps the most mundane, “ What about food?” The 
menu is a mixture of Indian and English food. There is no beef or pork, and there is 
a vegetarian menu as an alternative to mution and eggs. But the boys all feed 
together, without any questions about who cooks or serves the food. The vegetarians 
make the choice on dietetic and not religious reasons. Boys who have not been accus- 
tomed to the taste or even the smell of meat in due course usually try it and end up 
omnivorous. Other lifelong meat-eaters sometimes feel that the vegetarian cook és 
more effective than the meat cook, and try a period of vegetarianism. There is a mess 
committee of boys and masters in each house and for the school, but in the last years 
this has been more concerned with the explanation of the need for economies and 
with suggestions of ways of making do with less sugar or flour without noticing it 
much. : 

The second question is, “How do the boys compare with boys in an English 
school?” The answer to that is that those who know both don’t really notice any 
difference. There is virtually nothing at the Doon School that would not be equally 
suitable for a school in any other country. Except that the background in art and 
music is in the Oriental tradition, and boys wear Indian clothes from their own part 
of the country on formal occasions (they wear shorts and shirts for ordinary purposes), 
a visitor to the school would not find life very different from a public school in 
England. Some boys are bookworms; the majority prefer to play games or follow 
their hobbies. Some boys read the leading articles in the newspapers; the majority 
turn first to the sports news. Senior boys have the run of the headmaster’s private 
books; some ask his advice about books on economics or education, but the majority 
take a P. G. Wodehouse. In reliability and a sense of responsibility the prefects can 
stand comparison with those of any English school. The boys value"the school very 
greatly, and on an average a letter a day reaches the school from an old boy. They 
visit the school wher they can, and this often means a journey of six or seven hundred 
miles, and any of the staif can be sure of a welcome in almost any corner of India. 

Now for the last question—the most difficult one : “ How does the school fit into 
Indian life?” Firstly, in the political sphere, it has been very fortunate. There has 
been virtually no adverse press, and visitors range from the Viceroy to Jawahar Lal 
Nehru.* Secondly, in the educational sphere, although it is easier for the Doon 
School, with its income (which, incidentally, is, to the extent of 95 per cent., derived 
from the fees, as there is no Government grant) to try new developments, it has cont 
siderable influence in two ways. Firstly, in raising the social and economic status of 
the schoolmaster. Secondly, in putting ideas into the heads of the numerous visitors, 
whether teachers or managers of schools, of ways of doing things which are more 
satisfactory and involve organization and energy rather than expense. In the social 
sphere, naturally a large number of people say that the school is too expensive and can 
only be accessible to the upper income groups. The reply to that is that the main 
cause of the expense is in paying the staff properly, and not in luxurious living. If 
public or private munificence would spend money on schools in which the teachers 
were paid enough to live a self-respecting existence, the educational standards of India 
could be transformed. In the meantime, if only 300 boys can be at a decent school it 
is more important that they should be rich boys than poor boys, as the rich have so 
much power for good or evil. If Doon School boys, or, at any rate, if a good pro- 
portion of them, leave school with the idea of an obligation to discharge their duty to 
society rather than to attain all the power and wealth to which education can open 
the door, it has done something useful. 





_* This comment is rather out of date now that they are partners in the Central 
Government.—A.E.F. : 
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The Doon School is by no means unique. In the last years many schools, formerly 
exclusively for those of noble birth, have opened their doors to those of a wider social 
class. And other schools are developing better educational standards through includ- 
ing character training in their programme, and through paying their teachers better. 
The heads of these schools belong to the English Headmasters’ Conference, and they 


meet in India annually at one of the schools to discuss common problems. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING -PAPER 


Ar a joint meeting with the India and Burma Section of the Royal Society of Arts, 
held on Thursday, January 16, 1947, the foregoing paper on the Doon School by the’ 
Headmaster, Mr. A. E. Foot, was read in his absence by Mr. Jamsheed Rahim. 


Sir Harry Hate, k.c.s.1., C.I.E., presided, and said that as Mr. Foot was not able to 
be present, because hé was at his post in India, the paper would be read for him by 
Mr. Jamsheed Rahim, one of his old pupils, who had recently come over here and 
was at present at Cambridge. Sir Harry continued : : 

The Doon School represents a very important experiment in India. For many 
years a number of leading Indians had felt that the Indian educational system was 
to some degree lacking in those elements that go towards the formation of character 
and leadership; in fact, precisely those qualities which the English public school 
system is designed to foster. Some leading Indians, men of position and wealth, met 
that situation by sending their sons to public schools in this country. , But it was not 
really a success. The boys tended to lose their roots, and when they returned to India 
they seemed to be only half Indian. The ever-present contrast between the two 
systems of life and culture made for unsettlement in their minds. If they swung to 
the English side they lost authority and influence with their own people, and if they 
swung to the Indian side they felt the more acutely, because of their past equal asso- 
ciation with the English, the fact that in their own country they were not self-govern- 
ing. So if the English public school system had anything to offer to the development 
of India it was clear, that that contribution could only be made by establishing the 
system in India and adapting it to Indian conditicns, so that boys could be educated 
with the essential elements of that spirit which tae English public school provides, 
but as Indians and in their own country. 

Those ideas were felt very strongly and pressed very actively by Mr. S. R. Das, 
- who was Law Member of the Governor-General’s Council. By his activity and 
initiative he raised a considerable fund, and a great deal of interest was roused 
throughout the country, but, unfortunately, on his lamented death, the scheme lan- 
guished for a time. It was rescued from shipwreck by Sir Jcseph Bhore and was 
supported by another old colleague of mine, wha I am happy to see is here today, 
Sir Frank Noyce. Between them they got the scheme launcked, I think in 1935, 
and they launched it in that paradise of the Government of India institutions in my 
own Province, at Dehra Dun. 

I was fortunate enough, soon after the school started, to visit it on the occasion of 
the first anniversary of Founders’ Day. I shall be very much interested to hear what 
progress has been made since then, for that was over ten years ago. 

I should like to say a word about Mr. Foot. As I was explaining, the idea of the 
school was to introduce the principles and underlying spirit cf the English public 
school into an Indian institution. For that purpose Mr. Foot was by his training 
and experience well fitted. He had been educated at the oldest of the great public 
schools—a privilege which I also shared—and later on he became assistant master at 
Eton. Eton and Winchester are two names than which none could be more typical 
of the English public school, and that is what Mr. Foot had behind him in his task. 
You will hear in the paper what the work is thet he has been doing in these past 
years. 
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After the reading of the paper, which was illustrated by lantern slides, 


The Crarrman said they were grateful to Mr. Jamsheed Rahim for the admirable 
clarity of his delivery and for the slides which were shown and which brought the 
conditions at the school so vividly before them. ~ 


Sir Franx Noyce: I am sure that there are many here this afternoon who are far 
more competent than I am to deal with the educational aspects of the most interest- 
ing paper to which we havé listened. But I should like, in passing, to refer to the 
very successful: way in which the school seems to have dealt with thorny questions of 
language, race, creed and caste, and to the impressive account Mr. Foot has given us 
of what may be called the out-of-school activities of the boys. We have been able to 
judge from that how successful the school has been in one of its great aims, the 
development of character and of individual aptitudes. I cannot help thinking that, 

“in some respects, the picture which has been presented to us of this side of its activities 
is well worth the attention of some of our public schools in this country. 

My main object in speaking this afternoon is to amplify to some extent the refer- 
ences made by Mr. Foot and our Chairman to those without whose energy and 
enthusiasm the school could not have been brought into existence. As Mr. Foot has 
told us, its founder was Mr. S. R. Das. When he died the scheme languished for 
five or six years, in spite of the tremendous efforts Mrs. Das made to bring it to 
fruition. As some of us know, when a lady sets her heart on getting something done 
she usually achieves her aim, and Mrs. Das was no exception to that rule. She 
enlisted the warm interest of Sir Joseph Bhore, and he was really the second founder 
of the school. When he became the chairman of the committee, in 1933 I think it 
was, the outlook was gloomy in the extreme. Funds amounted to only 144 lakhs, 
and some of the subscribers were so hopeless about the future that they were asking 
for their money back. Sir Joseph roped me into the committee immediately after 
he became chairman, and I remember, shortly after I joined in, some of its members 
telling us that nothing could be done with so small a sum. It would only go part 
way towards erecting the buildings required, and the very difficult question of site 
had still to be settled. Fortunately, both these questions, the question of cost and the 
question of site, were solved by the fact that the Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
Dun had been moved to another site and the old buildings were still vacant. We 
were able to get them from the Government of India on most generous terms. Our 
success in doing so may not have been entirely unconnected with the fact that Sir 
Joseph Bhore had been Secretary of the Education, Health and Lands Department, 
to which the buildings belonged, and that I was then its secretary. We were, there- 
fore, able to do a little to help in that respect. .I remember spending a very happy. 
day with Sir Joseph going over the buildings when we cast over in our minds the 
particular use to which each could be put. As the Chairman has said—and, though 
I did not serve in the United Provinces, I entirely agree with him—we were fortunate 
in getting an ideal site and in getting almost ideal buldings which, could be adapted 
and extended with comparatively little difficulty and expense. Those of you wha 
do not know Dehra Dun have been able to see for yourselves from the slides we 
have been shown what some of them are like, especially the main building of the 
Forest Research Institute, which is, an exceptionally pleasing example of modern 
official Indian architecture. I do not remember who was responsible for it. I rather 
think it was Mr. John Begg, when he was Consulting Architect to the Government 
of India. It is a very attractive building. And so we got the school going, and were 
lucky enough to secure Mr. Foot as its first headmaster. When I left India in 1937, 
by which time I had succeeded Sir Joseph Bhore as chairman of the governing body 
and had been present at that first anniversary to which the Chairman has referred, I 
could feel happy that the school had an assured future. There is, however, one 
respect in which I am disappointed. I am sorry to learn from the account we have 
just heard that the school is still dependent on fees to the extent of 95 per cent. of its 
income. I am not so much concerned that it has no Government grant, but Sir 
Joseph Bhore and I had hoped that it would soon attract the favourable attention 
of some of the wealthy landlords and commercial magnates, many of whom have 
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devoted considerable sums of money to other educational purposes, and that they 
would be following the example of those after whom the four school houses are 
named. If they were not prepared to contribute to the endowment fund, one could 
wish that they had spent some of their resources on founding scholarships. Perhaps 
it will not be long before some of the old boys zectify the omission, 

And that brings me to my last point, which is that there is rather an important 
omission in the paper. We have been told that there are now 3co old boys. I should 
have liked to hear what-is happening to those boys—what careers they have chosen 
and how they are faring in them. I am certain that many of them have played a 
worthy part in India’s war effort. The school has, we know, been in existence so 
short a time that most of them cannot have got very far in their careers, but I hope 
that, young as all of them still are, it will not be Jong before some of them are play- 
ing an important part in- public life and are helping to shape the new India. I hope 
that the time will soon come when no Ministry will be considered complete without 
a representative of India’s leading public school on its Front Bench just as no. Ministry 
in this country, even a Socialist one, can be regarded as complete without representa- 
tives of our leading public schools. When that day comes, as I am sure it will, and 
if Sir Joseph Bhore and I live to see it, we shall feel that our labours have not been 
in vain. 


Lieut.-General Sir Tuomas Hurron : I was rather struck by the statement in the 
paper that there are over 100 names on the list for each term and that not more 
than a quarter can get in. I am wondering if anybody here knows whether there has 
been any effort made to create more Doon schools. There are other fine institutions, 
but I think we all realize that the training of leaders and administrators is going to 
be one of the great problems of the India of the future. Unless there is some organ- | 
ized training for the Provincial services which will take the place of the I.C.S., where 
every effort has been made to get away from the communal point of view, I do not 
believe India will solve her communal problems for a very long period. If they can 
catch their administrators young and train them, all communities together, in really 
high-grade schools and colleges with a final selection at the end, I think India could 
build up in time a very fine administrative service. The mere recruitment of young 
men from Indian universities by examination will not, I believe, produce what is 
really required. They will not have that common point of view that is so necessary 
for the future of India. i 

I notice from the paper that a large number of the boys from the Doon School 
go to Indian universities. We know that some of the universities leave a great deal 
to be desired in point of discipline, organization and, in some cases, teaching. Do 
* the Doon School boys tend to raise the standard of the universities or do they find 
the universities demoralizing? I should also like to ask whether the’ Doon School 
has succeeded in establishing any sort of special connections with particular universi- 
ties in India like our public schools have with colleges and universities in England. 


Sir Henry Ricuarpson: I desire to ask a question in relation to what Sir Frank 
Noyce said regarding the future of the boys who have left the school. I ask about 
that because when I was in-India as head of my firm I received a visit from Mr. Foot, 
and I thought he displayed a certain amount of anxiety about placing some of his 
boys. I have learnt from the lecture that the age is now eleven to eighteen, and that 
therefore probably most of the boys go to a university after they leave school. But 
at that time firms in Calcutta were-béing hard pressed by the University of Calcutta 
Appointments Board, which had the support of all firms belonging to the Chambers 
of Commerce. It was so successful that the University of Dacca started the same idea, , 
and then the Government of Bengal started, so that the firms were being assailed all 
round. When Mr. Foot came as the fourth one I felt very embarrassed about not 

‘being able to give him much hope. As a matter of fact, that was the first time I 
had heard details about this famous school. That may not be my fault, and may not 
perhaps be the school’s fault; but I do suggest that something might be done to 
make the school better known to industrial and mercantile offices in Calcutta. With 
the change of conditions in India those offices will need more and more the type of 
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boy which I believe the Doon School will be able to turn out. Certainly the Calcutta 
University, if their scheme is still operating, will be able to do much, and will prob- 
ably recommend the Doon boys, but I think that their recommendation should have 
something else behind it. There is also a St. Paul’s School which Bishop Foss West- 
cott, the late Metropolitan, sometimes referzed to as the “highest” school in India. 
It is, literally—it is in the Himalayas! However, it has a very good reputation, and * 
may be a serious competitor to the Doon School. Are all the Doon boys going into 
the public services, or what is being done with regard to placing them elsewhere? 


The Rev. R. Burczs asked whether any steps had been taken to provide a similar 
school for girls and women. 


Mr. JaMsHEED Raum, in reply, said: During the war about sixty-five old boys 


“` served in the Army, Navy or Air Force. The oldest boy would have left the 


school in 1938. The majority of boys are still studying, and the Doon School lays 
stress upon the technical side of life. Most of the boys who have come to England 
or the U.S.A. are studying science. Some boys have taken up architecture, and when 
they go back to India they will take up jobs for which their qualifications fit them; 
some will go into business, and some are the sons of business magnates, who will 
probably be their own managers. i 

As to getting the school better known, as much is being done as possible, and 
gradually I think St. Paul’s School will find a certain amount of competition ! 
Regarding a similar school for girls, we once had a great debate as to whether there 
should be co-education in the school, and the motion, curiously enough, was 
defeated. I hear rumours, however, that there is a plan to have a sister school about 
three miles away. I hope it comes off! 

I am very interested in the question of the atmosphere in the Indian universities 
because I had two years in an Indian university after I left school. I was not 
demoralized, but I felt that there was a great deal to be achieved yet in the Indian 
universities. The life is so much less regular. In the Doon School practically every 
minute is chalked out for you, and there is very little time in which to idle. Quite 
often when a boy goes to an Indian university he finds time on his hands and no 
one to enforce his activities. Some boys do nothing about it although they may be 
quite talented. There are others who do try to get into the life of the university. I 
found that most Doon School boys, when they first go into a university, are up 
against a hostile group who considers that the Doon boy is a snob. I do not blame 
this group because, considering Doon School boys have worked and played together 
for as long as seven years, they naturally tend. to come together when they go to 
another institution, so the general impression is that the Doon School boy does not, 
care for the Indian university. I do not think that that is a correct conclusion. I 
admit that the boys do flock together, but it is not snobbery, and some of the boys 
have done very well in the social life of the Indian universities. Another point is 
that the Doon School boy has been playing games since he was eleven, and the 
members of the university who are good at games, but not quite so good (except 
in the Punjab), are inclined to resent the fact that they should be superseded by these 
Doon School boys! 


The Cuatrman: I think we have had a very interesting and pleasant afternoon, 
and Mr. Rahim has not only answered nearly all the practical questions put up in 
the course of the discussion, but has made a very definite contribution of his own to ' 
the discussion. I think the fact that he has come here and spoken so clearly and so 
well to us is one of the factors which will enable us to go away feeling happy about 
the Doon School. 

We have had a practical,and instructive paper, and Mr. Foot has made it very clear 
that he has completely avoided. the possible danger of trying to transfer unessential 
British ideas to India, and has accepted absolutely and worked out most carefully the 
problem of establishing the school on certain ideals of universal validity and of estab- 
lishing an Indian school in India. That is the only condition on which such a school 
could continue to exist in the new India now coming to birth. It seems to me that 
the difficulties and dangers that beset the schoolmaster in a country which has so 
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many deep ċleavages in its social organization have been avoided with great skill, 
and that the school is well on the way to fulfilling the ideal of a school which will 
turn out boys who will really be citizens of India and not representatives of particular 
communities or sects. 

The question which remains in my mind is whether in this new India the Doon 
School will continue and flourish. We have to remember that it has taken its origin 
from British ideas, and that at the present time, in spite of much goodwill in this 
country, the new India‘is being born. in a spirit of very unnecessary (it seems to me) 
antagonism to British ideas. It may be that thcse who wish to stimulate the spirit ` 
of nationalism find it necessary to erect some antagonist, and are putting up in this 
character the image of the British, but I believe that these ideas are likely to be 
transient. When the turmoil which is bound to accompany such changes dies down 
we may find that those ideas and principles and influences which the British have 
over many years contributed to the building up of India will still remain behind and‘ 
that the good we have done in India will not be interred with our bones. I trust 
that through the initiative of Indians the school will still continue and that its founda- 
tions may stand firm in a changing world. 


Sir Lancetor GRAHAM, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, referred to 
the great work done in Kashmir by Canon Tindall Biscoe. The C.M.S. schools 
owed a very great debt to him, and he set out to make Men af what some people 
thought was unsatisfactory material. But Canon Biscoe succeeded. If a boy wants 
a job in Kashmir it is enough for him to say, “I am a ‘Biscoe boy.” He hoped that 
in the course of time it will be enough for any boy anywhere in India to say, “ I am 
a Doon School boy.” 

There has been some reference (he continuec) to the late Mr. S. R. Das, and I 
think I have as much right as anyone here to ask you to pay a tribute of admiration 
to his memory, for when he was Law Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and I had the honour of being Secretary of the Department, he said to me: “J am 
not really particularly interested in being Law Member, but I am really interested 
in starting a school on English public school lines. I expect you to do the rest of the 
work.” I will not say that I did, but it is a fac: that Mr. Das gave a great deal of 
time to working out the initial plans and collecting money far the Doon School. 
After him I should like to pay tribute to Mrs. Das, who, in spite of the desperate 
blow of her husband’s death, carried on the preliminary work. We have, of course, 
a full understanding of the difficulties under which she laboured, and I should like to 
express my gratitude to Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Frank Noyce for the work which they 
did. I remember Lord Willingdon coming from the opening ceremony of the school 
and telling me that he was impressed by the personality of Mr. Foot and thought he 
would make a good thing of the school. 

I think that we shall all go away from here feeling grateful to a number of people 
—those who have organized this meeting, Mr. Jamsheed Rahim for reading the paper 
with such sympathy and understanding, and our Chairman for steering this meet- 
ing so successfully. l 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE FUTURE DEFENCE 
í OF THE NEW INDIA 


By Major tHe Hon. ANTHONY STRACHEY 


I woutp first like to explain how this paper came to be written. The ‘original reading 
and study of the subject were undertaken for the United Service Institution of India’s 
Essay Competition in 1943, while I was serving with the Frontier Force Regiment at 
Wana in Waziristan, a military post not far from the Afghan border. It is also the 
_ result of discussions with brother officers and civilians—European, Muslim, Hindu 
and Sikh—with whom, and under whom, I had the privilege of serving in India 
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from 1941 to 1943. Sir Frank Brown considered that these notes would be worthy 
as a basis of a paper to the Association, which it.is a great honour for me to address 
on such a subject. 

My approach to the problem is not that of an expert in any sense, but is threefold, 
and as follows: as a territorial soldier of the British Commonwealth and Empire; as 
a European who believes that it is to the new India’s advantage that, under her own 
freely chosen leaders, she should agree to co-operate with the defence machinery of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire; as an ex-Serviceman, who has come back 

` after six years’ interruption, to work at an industry which is also the industry of the 
vast mass of the inhabitants of the Indian sub-continent—the industry of agriculture. 
For I believe that fundamentally I, as a British citizen, want the same things as 
regards defence as do the peasant masses of India-that is to say, the maximum 
security against outside aggression, combined with the minimum possible amount of 
taxation and interference by the State which are compatible with law, order, and 
social justice. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


To my mind the key to the defence of the new India can be found in the suc- 
cessful application of the principle of collective security, applied both internally and 
externally. Only in this way will a screen be formed, behind which Indians can set 
about their vast internal problems, such as industrialization, the raising of the stan- 
dard of living of the peasants, the stabilizing of the new Constitution, and the r2- 
vitalizing of their religious philosophies and arts, which have been so long the wonder 
of the world. To quote Mr. Guy Wint, writing in 1941: 

“ Whatever the results of the present war we are not likely to see in the present 
century an international Utopia, and in the all-forseeable future India must reckon 
with neighbours ready to exploit its weakness, whether by open invasion or, still 
more dangerous, by organized internal dissension. All these menaces the new Insti- 
tutions must be prepared to encounter, and they will at first be very fragile” (India 
and Democracy, by Sir George Schuster and Guy Wint, p. 233). 

The vast internal problems of collective security within the sub-continent of India 
can only be touched on in this paper, and it is perhaps more proper, as the matter is 
now almost entirely a problem for Indians. But it is perhaps permissible for a Euro- 
pean to point out what seem to be the fundamental requirements if the new India 
is going to take an effective part in world affairs. For, in the words of Pandit Nehru; 
“The world is pregnant with possibilities. It has no pity at any time for the weak 
or the ineffective, or the disunited. Today, when nations fight desperately for sur- 
vival, only those who are far-seeing and disciplined and united in action will play a 
réle in the history that is being made” (The Unity of India, p. 317). 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


I have listed, therefore, what seem the fundamental defence requirements of the 
new India as follows: 


(a) A military organization which can consider the defence of the whole sub- 
continent on a purely strategic basis. 

(b) The existence of a cadre of trained officers, who, irrespéctive of caste, 
creed, or race, will have the confidence of the entire Indian peoples’ military 

. machine in the field. 

(c) The training and weapons of this military machine must be centrally co- 
ordinated. 

(d) Into this military machine will have to be blended the forces of the Indian 
Kingdoms and Principalities. I think it would be very unwise for British people 
as well as Indian leaders to under-estimate the resources and ability of these king- 
doms to defend their own interests : I believe that it must be clearly. understood 
that they can only be eliminated from Indian national life at the cost of much 
bloodshed, and that the new India will be-wiser to enlist their co-operation, 
whatever its politics, in the more immediate task of Indian defence. 

(e) A further development of modern transport organization by road, air and ` 
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sea. This would enable India to concentrate her forces in danger areas with 
rapidity. A small but highly trained and completely mobile striking force seems 
the only alternative to numerous and expensive large-scale garrisons and bases. 

(f) The development of naval bases and an increase in Indian personnel 
trained in all departments of naval activity. 

(g) The further pacification of the frontier Provinces. I believe that Mahatma 
Gandhi when once asked how he would solve the problem of tribal chauvinism after 
the British Army and European officers had been got rid of, replied: “I will 
send them my charka, and that will arrest their progress” (India in Revolt, by 
J. F. C. Fuller, p. 196). 

One wonders whether Pandit Nehru, after his experience of various spon- 
taneous outbursts during his recent tour of the tribal areas, is also convinced that 
orthodox ahimsa is the solution. As one who has lived for about two years in 
Waziristan, I should need much convincing, though I do think that what is, I 
believe, known as Sandemanization is a great step forward to the solution of 
what is basically an economic problem. 


Finally, I would like to quote General J. F. C. Fuller, who, though I think he 
very much under-estimates Indian military ability, was, on the whole, right, when he 
stated in 1931, in a chapter on the military foundations of Home Rule in India, the 
following : - 

“The truth is that since the Government at home decided to tackle the problem 
of the Indian Empire, the Indian National Congress has spent so much of its time 
in abusing British rule, and the British Government has spent so much of its time in 
avoiding to give offence, that the abutments upon which the bridge of India’s future 
must rest have been lost sight of. They are, military control on one side and religious 
influence on the other. To build this bridge in the air can be no more than a beau- 
tiful or hideous vision, which will never span the gap. To build it on the muddy 
banks of politeness and abuse can only lead to its inevitable collapse” (India in 
Revolt, p. 215). 

It is assumed, therefore, in the following’ remarks, that the Indian genius, with 
the co-operation of the British Commonwealth, will have solved these Himalayan 
internal problems. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


Let us now turn to the consideration of the application of the principle of collective 
security to India’s external relations. ; 

On the formation of the Interim Government, Pandit Nehru defined India’s atti- 
tude towards the United Nations Organization as one of “ unreserved adherence.” It 
is clear, too, from his earlier writings and speeches that he recognizes the importance 
of regional and inter-regional groupings as stepping-stones to world security. Writing 
in 1940 on the necessity of an Eastern Federation, ^e states : 

“It is patent that the day of small countries is past. It is also patent that the day 
of even big countries standing by themselves is past.” And he goes on: “If there is 
going to be no world federation in the near future, and if the day of individual 
nations is past, what then is likely to happen? There may be groupings of nations 
or large federations. There is a grave danger in this, as it is likely to lead to hostile 
groupings, and therefore to the continuation of large-scale war. It is possible, also, 
that these groupings may be the first steps to the larger world groupings of nations” 
(The Unity of India, p. 326). ' 

Lord Curzon, whose vivid imagination and gigantic industry enabled him to 
perceive salient facts about Asia, which had long been ignored in this country; 
believed that India was “the pivot” of Eastern affairs. “Nowhere,” he said, “is 
her central and commanding position better seen than in the political influence she 
exercises over her neighbours, near and far.” And he prophesied that “the geo- 
graphical position of India will more and more push her into the forefront of inter- 
national affairs” (The Problems of the Far East, p. 8). It will be perhaps a 
convenient method if we start with a cursory survey of the field of Indian external 
relations by using his conception of her as the pivct of Eastern affairs. 
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Tue Nortn-East 


Looking first north-east, we see near at hand the two independent Mongolian 
States of Tibet and Nepal, and the semi-independent State of Sinkiang. Both Tibet 
and Nepal hold strategic positions on the Great Himalayan anti-tank and anti-bomber 
obstacle. That either of these two States should come under the influence of any 
hostile or potentially hostile power would be an intolerable threat to the new India’s 
security. Looking south-east, the same applies to Burma, Siam, Malaya, French 
Indo-China, and the East Indies. The lesson of the last war is surely that India must 
always take adequate precautions that her eastern neighbours do not become the 
springboard for yet another attack on her, should there ever be a recrudescence of 
Far-Eastern Imperialism of which Japan is a terrible example for the whole world. 
That the new India should require that these States be friendly and neutral buffer 
States would seem to be only natural when we consider the activities in this direction 
of the U.S.S.R. in Eastern Europe. 

Looking farther afield, we see China, whose potential strength once harnessed may 
be greater than even that of the U.S.S.R. at present. The importance of India 
having strong cultural and economic bonds with such a powerful neighbour is 
apparent; both countries have but lately come under the influence of Western thought 
and science, and both can only hope to raise the standard of living of their peasant 
masses by modern scientific means. But we also can see the importance of the new 
India maintaining vigilance that no combination of Far-Eastern Powers should again 
come under the control of aggressive forces, such as Japan, or her prototype, Gengis 
Khan. 

Tue Nortu-WesT 


Swinging northwards on a pivot we see the independent Muslim State of Afghani- 
stan and the U.S.S.R., who, together with her satellite powers, is by far India’s most 
powerful neighbouring land power. For many years, as if almost in blinkers, India 
under British influence has looked for the main threat of aggression from this quarter 
of the compass. I have seen myself something of the considerable preparations that 
were made during the last war when, our gallant Russian allies having been driven 
back by the German hordes as far as Kharkov, British and Indian forces were pre- 
paring to hold the north-west frontier, should the German Army (which at that time 
seemed possible) reach out for India, high on the list of Nazi geo-political prizes. 

The maintenance of friendly relations with the U.S.S.R. is obviously of prime im- 
portance to the new India, and would help considerably in the keeping down of mili- 
tary expenditure. But, even so, the new India would, I suggest, have to be vigilant 
that no Trotskyite diversion in the foreign policy of U.S.S.R. could result in a swing- 
back to Russian expansionism of a neo-Imperialistic nature. Of course, should 
Mahatma Gandhi manage to persuade Generalissimo Stalin that the gospel of 
ahimsa can be applied to Leninist orthodoxy, these matters would become happily 
academic. 

Tue MIDDLE East AND AFRICA 


Turning to the West, a magnificent field of development lies open to the new 
India in the building-up of collective security with that great conglomeration of pre- 
dominantly Muslim countries known as the Middle East. Whatever is to be the 
position of the Muslim community in the new India, they are obviously best fitted for 
the ambassadorial rôle of cementing friendship with these Muslim countries. 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Jinnah has already visited Egypt, perhaps the 
“ pivot” of the Middle East, and that Maulana Azad Shah has been asked by the 
interim Government to lead a mission to the Middle East. Syria, Transjordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq and Persia, besides being the cradles of Islamic civilization, are also of 
great strategic importance in as far as they are great oil and petrol producing areas. 
This is clearly brought out by Mr. Panikkar, who says: “The Indian Ocean area 
has adequate sources of oil supply, but they lie outside the geographical 
limits of India.” He continues: “ But at the present time India’s fuel supply is 
dependent on Burma and Persia. Unless these interests are safeguarded, the whole 
position of India will be jeopardized” (India and the Indian Ocean). Perhaps the 
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recent happenings on the borders of Turkey and in Iranian Azerbaijan may give 
Indian leaders food for thought, however suspicicus they may be of the intentions 
and motives of this country. 

Taking this time only a twenty-degree turn to the south-west, we look towards 
Africa. Whatever may be the internal problems cf this continent, the colour preju- 
dices and the racial antagonism, it seems clear that the African can only develop 
this continent to fulfil its part in the modern world with the assistance of the 
European and Indian settlers. And whatever che unfortunate difficulties with 
the Union of South Africa, the new India can surely not afford*to ignore the fact 
that here is an increasingly powerful friend or foe, who is situated geographically in 
a position of great strategic importance for India’s defence. 

A final swing on the pivot southwards brings us face to face with the Indian 
Ocean, and at the same time with one of India's greatest defence problems—the 
defence of her immensely long coast from seaborne invasion. It also brings India 
face to face with the two greatest sea powers in the world, the British Commonwealth 
and Empire and the U.S.A., distant indeed, but by reason of modern science a very 
real counterpoise to the vastness of Far Eastern Asia. Thus while the new India 
requires naval power to protect her coast line, she also continues to hold a position of 
strategic importance on the great lifeline of the British Commonwealth, which runs 
past Africa through the Indian Ocean to Australasia. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 


I need not detain the mecting to show how vitally this geographical position con- 
nects India with any collective security defence plan within the British Common- 
wealth, and ta a lesser extent with the U.S.A. My knowledge on the subject will be 
far surpassed by many of the members here present, and is principally derived from 
the writings of Mr. Guy Wint and Sir George Schuster in India and Democracy 
(1941), and Mr. K. M. Panikkar in his book called India and the Indian Ocean 
(1945). Sir George gives five reasons why such co-operation would be of advantage 
to an independent India and the British Commonwealth, and states “that not only 
India, but other members of the Commonwealth, may find that if they want to sail 
their ship of State in safety they will have to sail in convoy.” Of Mr. Panikkar’s 
scholarly and objective study of the subject from the Indian point of view, I have 
only time to quote his conclusion: “ Only in co-operation with Britain is Oceanic 
defence based on India possible in the circumstances of today, when those who are 
in a position to make a bid for its mastery are among the greatest naval powers in 
the world.” He continues: ‘‘ The control of the Indian Ocean must, therefore, be a 
co-operative effort of India and Britain and other Commonwealth units having 
interests on the Ocean, with a primary responsibility lying on the Indian Navy to 
guard the steel ring created by Singapore, Ceylon, Mauritius and Socotra” (see 
PP- 94°95). 


Mr. Nenrvu’s Views 


But there are important leaders of organized bodies of thought in India who do 
not seem to hold with such co-operation with the British Commonwealth. In 1940 
Pandit Nehru stated: “In Europe people talk of a European federation or union; 
sometimes they include the U.S.A. and British Dominions in this group.” And he 
goes on, “If there be federations, India will not fit into a European federation, where 
it can only be a hanger-on of a semi-Colonial status. It is obvious that under these 
circumstances there should be an Eastern federation. . . .” (The Unity of India, 

. 326). 
It is natural and proper that the new India shculd wish to associate herself with. 
neighbours in some regional grouping, and surely no responsible European wants 
the new India to be a hanger-on of a semi-Colonial status, either in association with 
the British Commonwealth or the U.S.S.R. or any other regional group. But one must 
consider also the words of Sir George Schuster: “If one looks forward to a world 
federation as an ultimate ideal, it must be of an importance which can hardly be 
exaggerated that no unbridgeable gulf should be allowed to grow up between the 
Oriental and the Western civilizations.” I believe that Britain and India can do as 
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much as any two countries in the world to prevent such a dangerous division. It 
can be a common goal towards which both can work along different, but ultimately 
convergent, paths. And it might be said that they must do so to prevent the pursuit 
of narrow national advantage rather than world interests, causing another World 
War. ; 

Again, to quote the writings of Pandit Nehru in 1942 : 

“ Out of the storm and the stress of the present the future already peeps out—a 
future when India will be closely associated with China, the Soviet Union and the 
-countries of Western Asia.” No mention is made of a British Commonwealth, we 
notice, and on the next page of this book we see why, for he continues: “ The future 
is dark with uncertainty all over the world. At India’s threshold stand new invaders, 
and the Empire that has so long dominated over us fades away ” (Preface by Pandit 
Nehru to The Frontier Speaks, by Mohd. Yunus, pp. vii and viii). 


BririsH RESILIENCE 


As a citizen of that Commonwealth and Empire I must confess I saw few chronic 
signs then, and no signs now, that the British Commonwealth and Empire is, or was, 
about to fade out of the world picture, a crumbling and decrepit example of the 
Leninist definition of Imperialism which Pandit Nehru may have had in mind. On 
the other hand, I believe the vast majority of the peoples of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire consider it to be a no less permanent feature of world affairs than the 
U.S.A., the French Republic, or the U.S.S.R., and no less beneficent in word and 
deed towards all humanity than these three great political systems. I also believe that 
these peoples would once again, alone or with others, be willing to lay down their 
lives to uphold the principles on which their system is founded. There is moreover 
in this country a greater awareness, among all classes, of the social and international 
requirements regarding security and military defence in an atomic age.. It is the 
people of Britain, especially those of the war generation, not merely some Imperialistic- 
minded managerial class or clique, who demand such collective security and wish _ 
to see a strong British Commonwealth of nations, which is part of a world group 
within the United Nations Organization, and which will be powerful enough to 
deter any potential aggressor. 

It has been suggested by some political leaders in India and elsewhere that we 
British who served in any capacity, or fought in the East, against the common enemy 
were “the hired lackeys of a finance Imperialism,” and that our Indian comrades- 
in-arms were either “the tools of international reaction” or mere “ mercenaries.” I 
believe the answer to be this. The majority of Indians and British, and I would 
hazard that this was true of the Russian people, fought or served in other ways 
because we believed that German and Japanese aggression imperilled the future of 
our countries. For us the defeat of the enemy was the sine qua non of all future 
constructive internal and external political activity. Our powers of constructive action 
against Fascist aggression had not been withered and fragmented in a prolonged 
effort to synthetize nationalist aspirations with Marxist dialectics, to interpret and 
forecast the motives and actions of other nations on the premises of the Leninist 
interpretation of history, making us confuse the political realities of 1939 with those of 
1848 or 1917, nor were we immobilized and lost among the labyrinthian metaphysics 
of non-violence and non-co-operation in this world struggle against Fascism. 

So when I read today of an interim Government, an independent republic, the 
rights of religious minorities and inter-Asian conferences, I think also of the ordinary 
men—British, Indian, Gurkha and African—who made these happenings possible.. 
Whatever the.form and outline of the constitutional edifice which is being so slowly 
and painfully erected before our eyes, whether its design is derived from British, 
European, or Slavonic sources, or, as many hope, springs primarily from the native 
genius of Indian civilization, on the bones of these men, for better or for worse, is 
the future of the new India being built—bones that lie scattered over the deserts and 
jungles of Asia and Africa, in the depths of the Indian Ocean, and among the moun- 
tains of Southern Europe. Some go on living, maimed and of little further use to 
their fellow-men; others must return to their villages and cities to face, as do soldiers 
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in this country, the perplexities and complications of civilian life. But they deserve 
well of their country, these ordinary, long-suffering and brave Indian and Gurkha men 
and women, whatever the Government or Governments. We that are left—British 
and Indian, leaders and led—will be judged before the tribunal of history by what use 
we make now of théir humble and inarticulate sacrifice, in their tens of thousands. 
The foundations and defence of the new India rest firm on their bones, and are 
cemented in the blood and sweat of countless generations of Indian and British men 
and women. Let us pray that under God’s guidance the new builders will make a 
worthy use of these foundations in the vital few years ahead. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Monday, January 27, 1947, at the Caxton 
Hall, Caxton Street, S.W. 1, when Major the Hon. Anthony Strachey read a paper 
entitled “ Some Aspects of the Future Defence of the New India.” Brigadier J. G. 
SMYTH, V.C., M.C., presided. 

The Cuarrman said that the subject of the paper was not only a problem which 
vitally effected India and Britain but it was a world problem also. Major Strachey, 
the reader of the paper, had had a good deal of experience of India. His family 
had been connected with India for very many years, dating back to the eighteenth 
century. Major Strachey started the war with the Territorial Army at home and 
then volunteered for service in India; he also served in Egypt and other parts of the 
Middle East. He was selected for important intelligence work in the Near East, and 
from 1944 at the War Office. He had had, therefore, a varied and exciting war 
experience, much of it spent with Indian troops, and he was very well qualified to 
speak on this very important subject. 


Major Srracuey, before reading the paper, thanked the Chairman for his kind 
remarks. He said it was true that his family had been connected with India for 
some years, but the other side of his family was Irish, and the Irish had the experience 
long before India of the blessings of British rule, and also at times found its blessings 
mixed, while a small minority was able to make its influence felt. 


Major Srracuey then read his paper. 


The Chairman thought the lecturer had covered the subject extraordinarily well, 
but it was such a vast subject that there was room for one or two more ideas to be 
put forward. It was an old saying, but very true, that policy and strategy went hand 
in hand always, with policy leading, and it was extremely difficult to formulate 
strategy until one knew what the policy was going to be. At the moment no one 
knew what India’s policy was going to be; it was not known whether the new India 
was going to be part of the British Empire, or whether India was to be united or 
separated into Pakistan and Hindustan, but he thought it must be assumed for the 
purpose of the consideration of this problem that there would be under the new 
régime a united India, either as part of the British Empire or linked very closely to 
the British Empire, by treaty. 

It would be agreed that India and Britain needed one another greatly, and would 
continue to do so under whatever régime was established in the future. He was per- 
fectly certain that India militarily could not stand alone; she must either ally herself 
with the great land powers to the north or, as the lecturer had said, to the great sea 
Powers of the Indian Ocean, ourselves and the United States. India finished the 
war with a splendid army, which played a very great part in the Allied victory, par- 
ticularly in Burma, and she had unlimited manpower, but the Indian Air Force and 
the Indian Navy, one could say quite frankly, were as yet negligible factors com- 
pared with the navies and air forces of the Great Powers. Also the oil which had to 
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run the new India’s war machine was outside her own borders. India had two 
separate problems, one of which was affected by the advent of atomic power, and the 
other was not. 

First of all, she had the domestic problem of the defence of her frontiers and 
internal security. These two problems had been a considerable thorn in our flesh, 
particularly the North-West Frontier, and they would become greater when India 
stood alone, because the communal problem would assume a more formidable aspect 
when the British had departed. For that part of India’s problem atomic power did 
not come into the question at all; but then there was the other part of India’s defence 
problem, and there India would have a part to play just as will any other nation of 
the modern world in the security of the future, either as part of the British Empire or 
certainly closely integrated with the forces of the British Empire. One was a little apt 
to forget about atomic power which had revolutionized all our ideas about warfare. 

The exhibition on the Atomic Age, which was being run by the Daily Express at 
Dorland Hall, was very well worth a visit. The model of Hiroshima made from 
photographs, taken after the first atom bomb was dropped, brought one back to this 
atomic problem. When that bomb dropped it shook the whole world, but as there 
seemed to be no defence against the atom there had been a tendency to conveniently 
forget about it. On this subject of the defence of India it had to be kept in the fore- 
front of consideration that this was an atomic age, and try to imagine what it would 
be like if an atom bomb was dropped in the centre of Calcutta. He did not think 
we had begun, as regards the defence of the British Empire and of India, to think 
out the question of Empire defence in the light of atomic power. The defence of 
India was essentially an Empire problem. Whether India was a part of the Empire 
or whether she was merely allied to Britain by treaty her defence could not be looked 
upon as a separate problem, she could not stand alone, and to his mind the problem 
which confronted us today, both in India and in the United Nations and in Britain, 
was not so much how to organize our forces so that if another war came we could 
crawl from the ashes and say we had been victorious, but how we could organize 
- our strategic defence so that the war of the future never happened. That was the 
problem. We had thought too much in terms of the defence of India’s large land 
and sea frontiers and not so much in terms of what it.would mean if India was 
involved in an atomic war. People sometimes said that atomic weapons would be 
limited by inspection, by agreement, and by other means, but if the United Nations 
failed to stop another war it would also have failed to control atomic weapons. 
There would not be a war in the future in which atomic weapons—or worse—were 
not used. Someone had said that gas was eliminated in the recent war because of 
agreement between ourselves and Germany. This was nonsense; Germany did not 
use gas for reasons of expediency, not because of any bond that she wanted to 
observe. In the earlier stages of the war it would have impeded Germany’s swift 
advances if she had used gas, and in the later stages we could have used it much 
more effectively against her. India’s defence problem, therefore, must be looked upon 
from a very new and farseeing angle. 


Mr. ArrHur Moore congratulated the author particularly on the latter part of his 
address. It was the kind of tonic attitude which was required at present; he found, 
in talking to people and in reading, a great deal of defeatism about India which 
seemed to be quite unnecessary. 

Turning to the particular aspects of defence, he agreed with the Chairman that 
there was a certain unreality in discussing defence at all without relation to the 
atomic bomb; and there again, even if we left out the atomic bomb and considered 
the possibilities of land and sea warfare, by methods which one was already begin- 
ning to think old-fashioned, did it not all depend on the terms with which the 
final change-was made when Britain handed the helm over to India for complete 
self-government? , 

The questions to be answered were whether India wanted a military alliance, and 
whether an alliance would suit us? This, again, would depend on the terms on 
which the change was made, and on India’s relations not only with ourselves but also 
with her neighbours. The lecturer spoke of India as being on the lifeline. What 
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would the lifeline mean if, for instance, India became an independent republic and 
something similar happened with regard to Burma? The lifeline, as far as the British 
Commonwealth was concerned, led, he took it, to Australia and New Zealand; there- 
fore would it not be through the Panama Canal? Then with regard to India’s rela- 
tions with her neighbours, first of all in South-East Asia, with the Dutch Indies, 
Malaya and Burma, the lecturer said that India would “ require” them to be friendly. 
That was not something which could be commanded; these countries could not be 
“required ” to be friendly, and friendship with Ceylon, Malaya and Burma depended 
on the amicable settlement of labour questions; the Indian emigrant who was brought 
in by these countries for their own purposes was also a political problem. Turning 
to the north-east, he could not conceive in any ordinary circumstances of land war- 
fare the danger to India from the far north through Nepal and Tibet. Surely the 
more important question for India (Tibet is not a practical country for large-scale 
military operations) was its own relationship with Nepal? Turning to the direct 
north there was Afghanistan and Russia. There the lecturer said that India would 
have to take steps of a milicary nature which would enable her to be strong enough 
to prevent a Trotskyite revolution in Russia which would turn Russia into an 
aggressor nation. That was a very large calculation to have to cope with. 

In regard to the Middle East—Irak, Transjordan, Egypt—one could not well con- 
ceive them becoming a military danger to India, apart from a combined movement 
with Indian Muslims against the rest of India. There, again, was that a quarrel in 
which Britain would be willing to be forced to take sides? The same thing hap- 
pened when one turned south with regard to South Africa, which the lecturer 
described as a very important friend or foe because of the colour question. Suppose 
that “foe” was the operative word. Did Great Britain wish to be in a position to 
have to take sides in a military sense as between India and South Africa? 

One therefore came back to the point that the whole problem, apart from the 
military revolution which the atomic bomb must create, revolved round the actual 
situation obtaining when India became completely self-governing, which must be 
expected to happen very soon. There it did seem that during the last year the 
issue was in danger of going by default. All was now in the making. Our future 
relations with India, all our problems of finance, a great deal of our economics de- 
pended upon a friendly and permanent alliance with India. 


Lieut.-General Sir Tuomas Hurron said that it. would be agreed that India was no 
less dependent for her defence on Great Britain than Britain and the Empire was 
dependent on India, and he thought that was recognized by British and Indians 
alike. If, however,-one looked at what was happening in Egypt it could be seen 
that mutual dependence for defence did not necessarily imply good relations. We 
had to tackle the problem of our relations with India first, and if we could establish 
a permanent alliance or association with India-on really cordial terms the problem of 
defence would become comparatively easy. 


Mr. Branner wished to put two or three questions which had a present bearing 
on the situation in India. The first was whether someone could enlighten him on 
how India was to supply the officers for the new entirely Indian Army. It seemed 
from what one read in the Indian papers that there was no likelihood of a sufficieht 
number of Indian officers properly qualified coming forward or likely to come for- 
ward. If this was true, how was the difficulty to be met without India requiring the 
services of British officers, especially for regiments like the Gurkha Regiments? 
Major-General Sir John Twiss, in a letter in The Times of January 21, 1947, said 
that the Gurkhas were unwilling to serve under Indian officers. He would like to 
know whether that was correct. 

Secondly, were there any signs at present of the Indian Army splitting, or was it 
likely to split between the Muslim sections on the one hand and the non-Muslim 
sections on the other? There were grave rumours extant that there were signs of 
splitting of this nature already taking place, so perhaps some light could be given on 
this point. . 

Thirdly, supposing there was a clash between the Muslims and the Hindus—and 
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certainly the information in The Times that morning seemed to indicate that some- 
thing very like it would happen sooner or later—on which’side were the Gurkhas 
likely to enlist? Some people said that they would join the Hindus, others that they 
would not; but it was a question on which a soldier would be able to give a better 
opinion than anyone else. 


Field-Marshal Lorn CuErwone asked what the lecturer meant by the future India. 
Did he mean an India which was in the Empire or outside the Empire but still friends 
with us, or completely independent? Did people realize how difficult the defence 
problem would be for the India outside our Empire. For one thing only, India was 
very short of oil indeed, and depended for it either on the oil at the head of the 
Persian Gulf or from Burma. 

Russia has always had her eye on the- Persian Gulf (he added). She wants oil and 
she wants, above all, warm water. It would be very difficult indeed to stop her get- 
ting to the Persian Gulf, but if she got there she could only expand through India, 
as she would not be able to get any Navy into the Persian Gulf to help her. 

Fifty years ago the land route from Russia to India was through Afghanistan. 
There was only one route across the Caspian Sea to Krasnovodsk and thence by rail- 
way across the waterless desert to Merv and thence to Kushk Post on the frontier of 
Afghanistan; but now she has built a railway from Kushk Post all the way round the 
northern border of Afghanistan to Termez, where it meets the new road from Kabul 
through the Hindu Kush to Mazar-i-Sherif and thence to Termez. From Termez 
the new so-called Turk-Sib (Turkestan Siberia) Railway is built to Tashkent, from 
where it bifurcates—one line going to Moscow and the other to Siberia. She has also 
built a railway, along the northern border of Chinese Turkestan through a broad belt 
of black cotton soil, nominally for cotton for her own consumption, but it could be 
turned in one year to wheat. She has, therefore, now three avenues of approach by 
railway through Afghanistan to India, and wheat for a large army within as many 
hundred miles as it used to be thousands. That is a fact which India must pay very 
close attention to. If India leaves the Empire altogether she will have to spend 
very large sums on building a Fleet to secure her thousands of miles of coast line. 

As usual, this evening we have heard a great deal about the atom bomb. At 
the moment that certainly dominates’ the political and military horizon, but one may 
well wonder whether it will be the same menace in future years as it is now. In 
the second World War Germany did not use the deadly gas she had because she 
knew we had as good, or better, and that our superior Air Force could have saturated 
Germany with gas had she attempted to use it against us. , 

At the present moment the atom bomb is carried in an aeroplane, which is 
extremely vulnerable, especially now that radar gives warning of the approach of 
aeroplanes. It appears to be probable that the bomb will be used in the future in 
some long-range rocket directed by wireless. If that is the case, in all probability most 
countries will have projectile stations all over the world for such rockets, and a nation 
using the atom bomb against another would know that within twenty minutes she 
would receive retaliation, the order for which would be given by radio. 

The best brains in the world are undoubtedly devoting themselves to this problem, 
and it may end in the certainty of retaliation being the best defence against it. We 
as'an overcrowded country are possibly in the worst position with regard to this, but 
we were one jump ahead of Germany and other countries during six years of war, 
in scientific matters, and we have not finished by any means in this matter. 

` Some people today appear to imagine that the Gurkhas, or rather the Nepalese, are 
in a position to invade India. They have certainly a big army of infantry and a few 
guns, and perhaps the best fighting material that we had to deal with, but her 
forces have to get to India. There are no roads from the Terai into Nepal; thus 
everything has to be carried in or out by coolies or on elephant back. Likewise, there 
is no means of manufacturing modern weapons, tanks, heavy guns and aeroplanes, 
etc.; whereas when the second World War broke out India was making 94 per cent. 
of all her war requirements up to 6-inch guns, and as soon as the war broke out 
began to manufacture aeroplanes, motors and tanks. Nepal is partly Hindu and 
partly Buddhist, and it is hard to imagine her attacking the Hindu Congress. She 
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may again offer her Army as she did to us as mercenary troops, but, as you know, 
we had a bargain with her that no Gurkha troops lent to India should ever be com- 
‘manded by Indians, but only by British officers. Let us hope that India will be 
sensible enough to remain in the Empire. f 


Sir Warrer Gurner said that there was one question which impressed him as a 
realist, and something of a defeatist, and that was the question of the relation of the 
Nepal forces to the future defence forces of India. There were three alternatives : 
(a) The forces of Nepal might stand in relation to the future India in the same posi- 
tion as they stood in relation to the British forces at present; (b) they might stand in 
some special relation to the British forces alone, detached from Indian; (c) (and this 
had not been put forward yet) the forces of Nepal might stand in an entirely different 
relation and remain on their own on a certain portion of eastern India. : 

The first of these alternatives could be dismissed; there was no possibility that 
the forces of Nepal would be willing to place themselves in the same subordination 
to the forces of India as they did to the British Empire. The second alternative 
would hardly affect the defences of India if the Gurkha forces became a special force 
in the British Empire. They would bear no particular relation to India, but would 
depend on the access to and from Nepal.’ On the third alternative, and that was not 
imaginative, some of us felt that when India was entirely detached from the British 
Empire Nepal would have a certain right to claim the position she held prior to 1825. 
If that arose the question would be whether the line for the north-east defence of 
India would not be south of the rivers, which formed a natural boundary, or whether 
India would be forced into conflict with Nepal. 


The Cuatrman said, with regard to the atomic bomb, that he was assured by an 
eminent scientist that there was no reason why an atom bomb should not be put in 
the cloak room at Victoria Station in a suit-case. There were developments on the 
offensive side as well as the defensive, and we should not be at all complacent about it. 


Major Srracuey, in reply, said that Mr. Arthur Moore, whose writings he had 
the pleasure of reading in India, had raised some interesting points. But he had not 
meant to suggest in his paper that the lifeline through India was the only lifeline of 
the British Commonwealth. There were others, but India still remained in a position 
‘of vital strategic importance for easy contact with Australasia. With regard to his 
remarks about “ bufter States,” he was trying to treat the problem from the point of 
view of an India wishing to defend herself against aggression. It would obviously be 
to her advantage to get the co-operation of these States by persuasion and not by 
force. He disagreed that Nepal was not a country for practical military operations. 
From his own experience in the last war he doubted whether there was any country 
in the world which was not practical for military operations of some sort, especially 
with further development of the dropping of supplies by air. With regard to the 
U.S.S.R. and a possible neo-imperialism, he merely mentioned that he thought that 
the new India would have to be vigilant. Régimes and theories changed more often 
than geography. General Hutton’s point, he thought, was important. Was it too 
much to hope that British people should, especially Members of Parliament, go to 
India in far greater numbers to travel across that continent and even try to learn one 
of its many languages, instead of relying for all their opinions on that small minority 
of Indians who talked English and could afford to come to this country? 

He was not capable of answering Mr. Brander’s questions. His own personal 
experience was that there was a great reservoir of military ability and leadership 
amongst Indians, and that had been vastly increased during the last war. He could 
think of men he had known in India, whom he would think capable of leading 
troops in any form of modern warfare. Where India would probably still need 
officers of European or other origin would be on the technical side. Because as Indian 
ability for modern warfare had increased so the technical complications of warfare 
had gone up. In this field India still required a great deal of assistance. oe 

With regard to Gurkhas not taking Indian officers, he believed at ‘the present 


moment there was in existence a treaty with Nepal that no Indian . officer should 
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command. Gurkha troops. As for the possibility of a split in the Indian Army and 
what side the Gurkhas would fight on, he had no idea, except that he would imagine 
they would be concerned primarily with the security of their own country, and the 
bidding for their services on both sides would be very high, as with the Sikhs. Let 
us hope these brave men would never be forced into such a position. 

Fie;d-Marshal Lord Chetwode had asked what he meant by the “New India”; 
that was far too big a subject for a paper such as this. He had tried to bring out 
certain salient facts based on history and geography as they affected the British 
Commonwealth and India. These factors would remain whatever the constitution 
or ideology of the New India. The Chairman had mentioned the atom bomb and 
that we were at the beginning of an atomic age. Surely the moral was that British 
and Indian leaders must think in these new terms. ‘The old battle cries, the old 
hatreds and suspicions and,manceuvrings would lead not to a New India but a 
Hiroshima on a scale too frightful to contemplate. 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. Harpincz proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer and 
the Chairman, which was accorded by applause. 





THE PLANNING OF POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
By Lreut.-GENERAL Sir THomas HUTTON, K.C.I.E., C.B., M.C. 


Arter an abortive start, brought to an end by Japanese aggression, planning of post- 
war development in India commenced with the formation in August, 1943, of the 
Reconstruction Committee of Council, by the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who took 
a great personal interest in the work. This body was on very similar lines to 
another committee which dealt with the co-ordination and development of th 
civil war effort and the maintenance of essential civil supplies. In August, 1944, 
Lord Wavell, the then Viceroy, decided that the importance of the work was such 
that a special Planning Department should be set up under Sir Ardeshir Dalal, who 
addressed your Association during his visit to this country in 1945. The secretariat of 
the two committees I have referred to formed the nucleus of the new Department, and 
I myself became secretary, retaining at the same time a number of other duties, includ- 
ing for a time that of secretary of the Executive Council, An Industrial Adviser was 
appointed, who, in due course, supervised the work of some twenty-nine panels set 
up to report on the development of individual industries or groups of industries, 
Other new appointments were a Mineral Adviser and an Economist, together with a 
Research sectión. The Director of Scientific and Industrial Research was also attached 
to the Department, and Sir Ardeshir Dalal became the chairman of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. i 

In the autumn of 1945 the two Committees of Council were absorbed into a new 
Co-ordination Committee of Council, which was provided with a separate secretariat, 
which also acted as Council secretariat. Early in 1946 a Development Board was set 
up of which I, as the secretary, Planning and Development Department, was the 
chairman. Ir consisted of secretaries of the departments mainly concerned with plan- 
ning and such other secretaries as might, from time to time, be invited to attend. 

in January, 1946, Sir Ardeshir Dalal resigned for personal reasons, and in June, 
1,46, the Planning and Development Department was abolished. Various reasons 
were given. Some said we had planned too much, others too little; some that there 
was communal disagreement as to who should hold the portfolio. It will be sufficient 
here to quote, with reservations, the official announcement that “ planning had now 
reached a stage at which it could be completed and implemented by the individual 
departments concerned.” A small planning section was included in the secretariat o 
the Co-ordination Committee of Council; industrial planning was transferred to the 


new Industries and Supplies Department and the rest of the staff dispersed. ! 
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EARLY DIFFICULTIES 


In the early days of planning the secretariat naturally met with certain difficulties. 
There was first and foremost the fact that everyone was overworked and preoccupied 
with war-time problems of immediate urgency. There were some who saw no need 
for any central organization for planning at all, and said, in fact, “ Tell us how much 
money we are going to get and then leave us to get on with it.” Others, with their 
eye no doubt on-future political developments, were inclined to regard the whole 
business as a waste of time. At the same time, there were unofficial critics, inspired 
perhaps by the Bombay Plan, who regarded Government as an entirely unsuitable 
organization for planning future development, and wanted the whole business to be 
taken on by a supreme economic organization, consisting mainly of non-officials, 
economists, etc. 

My own view is that the actual business of planning in detail must be done by the 
respective departments of Government, either at the Centre or in the Provinces and 
States. They have at their disposal all, or nearly all, the expert knowledge and prac- 
tical experience available, and, what is more important, they are the people who will 
have to carry out such plans as are approved. They need, however, special staff and 

robably special organization to enable them to plan satisfactorily. This does not, 
peice mean that there are not certain functions which can probably best be per- 
formed by a Central Planning Staff. 

The unofficial critics would also, I think, have liked us to adopt a theoretical line 
of approach and to have based our plans on the achievement of a certain increase in 
the national income or standard of living, and to have attempted to break this down 
into definite targets of production. In India, under war conditions, it seemed to us 
that a more practical approach was needed. For one thing, the theoretical approach 
would have taken far too long, and the Bombay Planners themselves reckoned that it 
would take some three to five years to work out their plan in the detail necessary for 
execution. Furthermore, it is very doubtful if this method would have produced a 
satisfactory plan, though the plans drawn up should, of course, be examined from 
the broad economic and financial aspect—e.g., their effect on the national income, 
taxable capacity, standard of living, and, of course, on recurrent expenditure. 


Tue SHarinG oF Poticy 


There were others who wished us to allot a certain proportion of the available 
funds to each subject. Here, again, we were up against practical considerations. Not 
only were the physical conditions of each Province different, but the existing standards 
of health, education, etc., varied enormously. Furthermore, the limiting factor in 
most cases was the availability of expert staff, and those Provinces which needed most 
a particular form of development were often the worst off in this respect. In one 
Province, Priority I might be measures to deal with epidemic diseases, whilst in 
another it might be the production of food or the improvement of communications. 
Finally, the resources of the various Provinces varied enormously, and what might be 
perfectly reasonable in one would perhaps be an undesirable extravagance in another. 
Anyway, it was quite certain that Provincial Governments enjoying provincial 
autonomy would never accept dictation in a matter of this kind. ; 

There were others who demanded that we should concentrate almost entirely on 
productive schemes which would increase the national income, and thus form a sound 
basis for the development of social services in some future period. Whilst this 
argument was obviously attractive, it was entirely opposed to popular sentiment, which 
demanded a rapid development ‘of health, education and other social services. It was 
very doubtful if a really big increase in the productivity of agriculture was possible 
without improving the health and education of the people. It was also obvious that 
to carry out a big programme of industrial expansion without providing social ser- 
vices and housing for the workers would have been quite contrary to the spirit of the 
times. aie . 

At one time it was proposed to institute a system of percentage grants for develop- 

. ment such as are given in the United Kingdom to local authorities for specific sub- 
jects. It was a system already being operated in India respecting various services, and 
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could probably have been made acceptable to the Provinces. It would have given the 
Central Government a voice in the expenditure of its own funds without unduly 
restricting the freedom of Provincial Governments—to do what they liked with their 
own. It was rejected mainly for technical accounting reasons. 


PRELIMINARY MEASURES 


An attempt will now be made to describe very briefly the lines on which the 
department did actually proceed. First of all, it had to set up its own organization 
which has already been described, and also to persuade Provincial and State Govern- 
ments to set up theirs. This latter usually consisted of a Reconstruction Committee 
or Board, with which non-officials were often associated, and also in many cases 
specialist committees to deal with certain subjects. They were in all cases provided 
with a staff of one or more selected officials, and these, of course, provided the motive 
power of the organization. Later on the question of the organization required for 
controlling development policy in a Provincial Government was investigated by Sir 
A. Rowland’s Committee on the administration of Bengal. 7 

Most departments at the Centre and in Provincial Governments had, of course, 
already got various plans more or less completed. What we had to do was to ensure 
that the whole field was adequately covered and to get these plans fitted into a com- 
plete and co-ordinated development plan covering a period of several years. It was 
desired, as far as possible, to get away from piecemeal action by the various depart- 
ments, acting more or less independently of each other. At a very early stage, there- 
fore, we asked each Provincial Government, and department of the Central Govern- 
ment, to draw up a five-year plan covering all the development subjects which lay 
within their sphere of responsibility. This was to show what they considered it desir- 
able and possible to undertake during the five-year period commencing some twelve 
months after the end of hostilities. This, of course, not only involved pulling existing 
plans out of their pigeon-holes, but also a thorough reconsideration both of policy and 
organization. For instance, departments at the Centre set up special staffs or boards 
to deal with a variety of subjects, such as electric power, irrigation, waterways and 
navigation, roads, employment, etc. It also became necessary to deal with all sorts 
of problems which in the past had not been dealt with at all or had been left almost 
entirely to Provincial Governments. Industrial housing, town-planning, labour legis- 
lation, employment exchanges and social services and the co-ordination of scientific 
services are examples. Action was also taken to get certain new subjects allotted to 
departments and to reconsider the existing allocation; which in many cases was quite 
unsuitable for the purposes of post-war development. 


Tue Grant SYSTEM 


In order to ensure some common method of approach it was laid down that the 
five-year plans were to be summarized in a particular form which was based very 
largely on one produced by the Bombay Government. The preparation of these five- 
year plans naturally raised two questions. Firstly, what was the policy of Government 
in regard to the various subjects and what was their relative priority? and, secondly, 
what money was going to be available? As regards the latter, the Finance Depart- 
ment, in the person of Sir Jeremy Raisman, came to our rescue, and he laid down 
in his Budget Speech in April, 1944, the financial policy to be adopted in regard to 
development—i.e., that a sum of Rs. 1,000 crores might be available in the first five effec- 
tive post-war years, Rs. 500 crores of this from loans and Rs. 500 crores from revenue 
surpluses. Of the latter, from one-half to two-thirds would be available for distribu- 
tion to Provinces after allowing for the requirements of the Central Departments. It 
would be distributed roughly according to population. A further Rs. 1,000 crores 
was likely, it was considered, to be available for private investment. This announce- 
ment was naturally accompanied by the reservations considered proper by the Finance 
Department at that period when the war was, of course, still in progress, but it was, 
at any rate, something definite to go on. Without this it is doubtful if we could really 
have got very far. This announcement was later interpreted in further detail by an 
indication of the maximum and minimum grants which each Province might expect 
to get from the Centre, and a promise of special consideration for the poorer or deficit _ 
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Provinces. There were, of course, many other ramifications, and cur co-operation with 
the Finance Department was always very close, and I am glad to say very cordial. 
Amongst other things, the Finance Department agreed in principle to pay for the 
construction and maintenance of national highways, and to accept responsibility for 
a large number of national institutes for educational or research purposes in such sub- 
jects as engineering, science, medicine, agriculture, etc. They also agreed to make 
special grants for development to the centrally administered areas. 


Tue Seconp ReErort 


As regards laying down a policy, we set to work and produced a document called 
the Second Report on Reconstruction Planning. This attempted to lay down general 
principles in regard to objectives, methods, priorities, finance, etc., and contained in 
Part Il a brief statement of policy in respect of each subject. The latter had naturally 
to be produced by, or in conjunction with, the department concerned, and was no 
mean task. It was ready in first proof at the time the Planning Department was 
formed. It formed, I think, a valuable guide to Provincial Governments and depart- 
ments at the Centre as to the line of policy recommended, and was also a useful piece 
of publicity. Perhaps its most useful function was that, having committed themseives 
to the statements ot policy included in the report, the various departments naturally 
felt it incumbent on them to do something about iz. It acted perhaps as much as a 
spur as a guide. 

This report was, however, only “ potted ” policy. What we really wanted was a 
complete and comprehensive survey of policy in respect of each development sub- 
ject. This was, of course, a long business. The Sergeant Report on education was 
already on the stocks, and in due course others were produced for such subjects as 
Agriculture, Roads, Road Transport, Health, Broadcasting, etc. As representa- 
tives of the Provinces were associated with the preparation of these reports, usually in 
expert committees, which also included non-officials, and as they operated under the 
auspices of the department concerned, there was every prospect that the policy recom- 
mended would be acceptable both to Central ‘Departments and te Provincial Govern- 
ments, In other cases special reports were prepared by individual experts appointed . 
for the purpose, and there is now a very valuable volume of literature dealing with 
development in practically all its aspects. 

The Five-Year Plan represented, of course, only an instalment, and it was fully 
realized that there would, in most cases, have to be a succession of five-year plans to 
implement the whole programme. In the case of education this would, it was calcu- 
lated, take forty years, whereas in the case of roads the main target might be reached 
in about fifteen. There were, I think, enough irrigation and electric power projects 
to keep all concerned fully employed for about twenty years. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 

Logically, of course, the plan for the development of industry should have been 
prepared by the department concerned. Responsibility for industries was, however, 
divided between two departments, of which Industries and Civil Supplies was very 
fully occupied with the exercise of controls and the production and distribution of 
essential civil supplies, such as cloth. The other department concerned, the Supply 
Department, was very fully occupied with war supply problems, and later on with 
those connected with disposals and winding-up war contracts. While the constitu- 
tional responsibility for industrial development appeared to rest with the former, 
practically all the expert knowledge was concentrated in the latter. It had, in fact, 
collected a mass of information about the capabilities and potentialities of Indian 
industry, and had developed a number of them for war purposes. It also had a number 
of experts on particular industrial subjects. It certainly seemed to be the, right depart- - 
ment to deal with the problems of conversion—i.e., the transition from war to peace 
in industry. 

These considerations, added to the fact that Sir Ardeshir Delal was himself an 
industrial expert and was naturally anxious to have this important subject under his 
own hand, led to it being allotted to the Planning and Development Department. 
The questions that arose were many and varied. Apart from those relating to 
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individual industries, there were major problems such as the safeguards for British, 
industry, contained in the 1935 Act, the relations between the Centre and the 
Provinces, and with the Indian States respecting the control of industrial development. 
There were also considerations affecting nationalization, State aid for certain indus- 
tries, tariffs, control of capital issues, import licensing for capital goods, the licensing 
of new factories and the question of the attitude to be adopted towards British or 
foreign enterprises. 

Another subject in which the department had a special but less definite responsi- 
bility was mineral development, which was, of course, closely connected with the pro- 
vision of the raw materials of industry, and coal. 


Tue RÔLE oF THE CENTRE 


It will be convenient here to refer again to the réle of a central planning organiza- 
tion. In connection with industrial development, for instance, it is necessary to 
co-ordinate the action of, or to enstire action by, a large number of different depart- 
ments. There is industrial development itself, the provision of the raw materials of 
industry, mineral or vegetable, the provision of power in the form of electricity or 
coal, transport in the form of railways, roads, ports, etc., the training of technical per- 
sonnel and staff, provision of housing for workers, social services and wages policy. 
In addition, there are the questions of tariffs, quotas and commercial relations 
generally. I do not claim that we co-ordinated all these things to our satisfaction, but 
that was our aim, and I think that in course of time we should have achieved it. The 
need for such co-ordination can be very clearly seen in this country today, and is un- 
doubtedly necessary in India. 

I quite expect that at this stage some members of the audience are wondering what, 
apart from industrial planning, were the actual day-to-day functions of the depart- 
ment. It is clear that we persuaded or cajoled other people into doing a great deal 
of work, but it may not be very clear what we were doing ourselves. Personally I 
take this rather as a compliment. I always felt that our best work could be done 
behind the scenes. It was in the course of our personal discussions with Members of 
Council, the Secretaries of Departments, or experts of various kinds that many new 
schemes were born and new organizations started. Naturally these schemes finally 
saw the light of day under the auspices of their own respective. departments, but I 
like to think that we may have helped in their conception, and that perhaps the 
promise of our support may have encouraged enthusiasts who would otherwise have 
faltered. However this may be, I should like to pay a tribute to the whole-hearted 
way in which departments and Provincial Governments did consult us and the broad- 
minded way in which they accepted suggestions on subjects which they may well 
have thought to be none of our business. 

We were, on the whole, very fairly treated by the Press, and, though the bulk of 
the Indian Press was, of course, hostile to Government, they seemed quite prepared 
to give us a fair run. At any rate, I think they realized that our one object was to 
prepare for the development of their country on lines likely to be approved by the 
majority of the Indian people. I may perhaps mention here that, except for a few 
months just before the end, the department was, except for myself, entirely Indian 
in composition, and that I could not wish to have a more loyal or more competent 
staff. l 

Our best work was undoubtedly done on tour: our Hon. Member visited prac- 
tically every Province once, and some twice, with either myself or another member of 
the staff. He also visited the United Kingdom and U.S.A. in 1945. I myself visited 
all the Provinces on several occasions and also a number of the States, besides many 
institutions, factories and sites of special interest from the development aspect. 

o 


THE NEED FoR TRAINED STAFFS 


There are, at this stage, one or two general considerations which should not be 
omitted. The frst is that the limiting factor as regards development in India is not, 
as many people believe, finance, but lack of trained staff. If the Indian Governments 
decide to dispense with the British officers in their various services this shortage will 
be very much accentuated, and it will be quite impossible to carry out a big pro- 
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gramme of development efficiently and economically. This is not because of any Jack 
of ability on the part of Indians, but because the number of qualified, trained and 
experienced men available is totally inadequate. The second is that in India, as in 
other countries, there is a danger that planning may be unduly influenced by politics, 
and that as a result the plans will suffer. Politics are, of course, a factor in planning, 
and always will be, but there is the danger that they will dominate it to the extent 
of imposing doctrinaire solutions before the problem has been properly examined. 

T'he third point is that planning must be combined with execution and march in 
step with it. Just as the department which plans must also execute, the central organ- 
ization that co-ordinates plans must also co-ordinate their execution. Planning, 
furthermore, must be continuous; it is never possible to reach absolute finality in pian- 
ning’any more than in research. There is always something more to be examined 
and some new method to be tried out. 


Review oF Work Done 


It will be convenient at this point to indicate the stage reached before the depart- 
ment was abolished and the present interim Government assumed office. A concrete 
policy for nearly every subject had been laid down, though in certain cases, such as 
coal, we were still awaiting the report of a special committee. A large number of 
additional staff had been recruited. by the various departments and Provincial Govern- 
ments, and very comprehensive arrangements made for training personnel in the 
United Kingdom and U.S.A., and for setting up high-grade training establishments 
in India, or tor extending or improving existing ones. A number of special organiza- 
tions had been set up to deal with particular problems, most of which will torm a 
permanent feature of Government organizations in India. The question of finante 
had been provisionally settled, and the extent to which control should be exercised by 
the Centre determined in agreement with the Provinces. All the Provinces had drawn 
up five-year plans, some, of course, in a more complete form than others, and a number 
of these had already been examined in detail and comments prepared for consideration 
by the Provincial Governments concerned. The same was true of the majority of the 
Central Departments, though they did not all actually embody their schemes in a five- 
year plan. A number of these had actually been approved and the work started. An 
interim plan for each Province to cover the period up to April 1 of this year, when the 
five-year plan proper is supposed to begin, was approved in detail. This was intended 
to provide employment and counteract possible deflation, whilst, at the same time, it 
included preparatory measures, training of staff and personnel, and a number of 
schemes regarded as urgent, which could be undertaken with the materials, machinery 
and staff available. These latter considerations, rather than money, were found, as we 
expected, to be the limiting factors. As regards industries, a number of the industrial 
panels had already reported, or were making good progress, and definite targets of 
development had been approved for certain industries, such as textiles and cement. 

This is, of course, a very brief summary, but I think it is a sufficient answer to 
those who say we have done nothing to develop India. In spite of the prior claims 
of war and immediate post-war problems, very comprehensive plans for post-war 
development were drawn up, and when the national leaders assumed office in the 
Provinces and at the Centre these plans were ready on their tables for approval or 
amendment, as they thought fit. So far as possible preparatory work had already been 
put in hand and quite a number of schemes actually approved. 


CONGRESS GOVERNMENT IN THE PROVINCES 


In the first instance, the advent of Ministerial Governments in the Provinces was 
accompanied by a number of announcements either criticizing plans already made or 
announcing new ones which. had very little relation to actual possibilities or the means 
available. These were, however, exceptions, and I am confident that the plans 
already in existence, which were, after all, very largely prepared by Indian officials, 
and had been approved in principle by prominent Indian non-officials, will, in fact, be 
generally adopted. A matter that may tend to upset the finance of development 
schemes is the introduction of prohibition in certain Provinces. The real difficulty 
so far has been that the disturbed political and communal situation has so absorbed 
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the attention of politicians, both at the Centre and in the Provinces, that it has been 
found almost impossible to get Government to give the necessary attention to plan- 
ning and to passing orders on schemes ready for execution. Sir Ardeshir Dalal’s 
resignation in January of this year was especially unfortunate. If he, or another Hon. 
‘Member in whom the majority of the politicians had confidence, had been available 
to visit Provincial Governments and to talk to ministers about their plans, I think rash 
decisions could have been avoided,.and close co-operation between the Central and 
Provincial Governments assured. The abolition of the Planning Department shortly ` 
after Dalal’s resignation prevented anyone else from undertaking this task, though I 
hope that in due course the need for an Hon. Member, with or without portfolio, 
with a special responsibility for the co-ordination of planning will be recognized. 

The present situation is, of course, that such central planning staff as thére is, 
consisting, I think, of one British officer, is attached to the secretariat of the 
Co-ordination Committee of Council. He is secretary of the Development Board, 
which has, I believe, a Member of Council as its chairman. The planning of indus- 
trial development has been handed over to the Industries and Supplies Department, 
which has absorbed the two departments that formerly dealt with these subjects. This 
arrangement is logical enough, and it remains to be seen if it delivers the goods. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FuTURE 


A mixed official and non-official Planning Board has now been appointed by the 
Government of India to review the planning work that has already been done, whether 
by official or non-official agencies, and to make recommendations to Government 
regarding objectives and priorities, and regarding the future machinery of planning. 

It may be noted that, having started with a planning secretariat, we then set up a 
department, only to return about two years later to a much-reduced secretariat 
attached to what is, in effect, the Cabinet office. My own view is that either organiza- 
tion will work subject to certain conditions. Firstly, there must be a special member 
for planning, who can give his whole time to it, and who has the authority and 
prestige to get the co-operation of Departments and Provincial Governments. He must 
be a man with special aptitude for the work and not merely a politician. In India 
it is very desirable he should be non-party and non-communal. Secondly, there must 
be an adequate staff of selected men who, having become experts in their subject, 
should not be transferred. The staff must be separate from the Cabinet secretariat, or 
form a separate section with its own permanent head. The staff must, of course, be 
empowered to address Provincial Governments, and its members should spend a 
great deal of their time on tour. 

As regards the future, this depends, of course, on political developments. The 
Indian Union, consisting of two or three groups, as outlined in the proposals of the 
Cabinet Mission, was intended to have very restricted powers, which did not include 
planning. It might appear, therefore, that each group would have its own planning 
organization and might fallow very divergent and possibly conflicting policies. Con- 
gress will undoubtedly wish the Union to be responsible for planning, but the only 
thing that might reconcile the Muslim League to this arrangement would probably 
be the assurance of substantial financial advantages. Provided there is a reasonable 
degree of goodwill, there is, however, no reason why a Planning Board, provided 
with a suitable staff, should not be set up by agreement. Even if it has no overriding 
powers, it could do a great deal of co-ordination, and bring about an increasing degree 
of co-operation between the various groups. Furthermore, if the Union is to have 
adequate financial resources to meet its responsibilities, including defence, it should, 
in normal times, have surplus revenues, which could be distributed by the Board 
according to need, or according to an agreed formula revised from time to time. This 
latter might be on the same lines as has been adopted by Australia. It may be noted, 
that in the U.S.A., where most development subjects are constitutionally not federal, 
at all, a great deal has been achieved by the various Federal Planning Boards combined 
with the provision of financial aid from Federal resources. 

If the Indian Union fails to materialize there will presumably be two or more 
sovereign States or dominions, each with complete control of their own planning and 
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their own finance. Even:in this event it will be worth while trying to set up ari 
all-India Council to co-ordinate policy and promote co-operation. It is obvious that 
some such Council is very urgently needed in Europe today. 

A third possible development, which cannot be called a solution, may be that cer- 
tain Provinces will break away from what we now call British India, and, together 
with the Indian States, form a body of unfederated units, which are unwilling to be 
absorbed by Hindustan. Sooner or later, if chaos and civil war are to be prevented, 
some sort of super ay must be set up-to deal with matters of common concern 
which should, of course, include planning and the co-ordination of development policy. 
This would, in fact, be a Confederation evolved possibiy over a long period of negotia- 
tion rather than a federation or union taking place in the comparatively near future. 
In this event the various components would no doubt retain, for a long period, their 
own planning organization and finance it from their own resources, while the Central 
organization, when set up, would undertake only such functions as might, by agree- 
ment, be allotted to it from time to time. 

A matter that will need careful consideration is the allocation of subjects as between 
the Provinces, the Groups and the Union, if it materiafizes. There will undoubtedly 
be strong resistance to the removal of any of the present powers of the Provinces, but 
it is very desirable that to secure ordered development industries, mining, electric 
power, irrigation and waterways, anti-erosion measures, réad transport, food, labour 
legislation and employment exchanges, etc., should be under the ultimate authority 
of the Group and preferably of the Union. The matter should be taken in hand at an 
early date, as it would be most undesirable to perpetuate some of the features of the 
1935 Act, which left the Centre without any powers at all in respect of certain subjects 
in which co-ordination or a degree of Central control has been found to be essential. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that, in spite of the setbacks it has had, I feel 
confident that all the planning that has taken place in the last three years will in time 
bear fruit. The work accomplished has undoubtedly done a great deal to inspire 
Indians, both official and non-official, with a desire to develop their country, and has 
indicated how, and in what manner, it can be done. It has also done a great deal to 
convince the Indian public that we, the British, so long as we have any responsibility, 
have a sincere desire to develop India in accordance with the aspirations of the people. 
We can, I think take legitimate pride in the fact that the closing years of British 
rule have been associated with work of this kind. Planning is, however, a subject in 
which it is impossible to satisfy everyone, and I doubt if there is much personal kudos 
to be gained by those responsible. The successes are attributed 10 someone else and 
the failures to the Planning Department rather than to those who may have been 
lacking in co-operation or imagination. 

For myself, I am convinced that if only the Indian leaders will exercise a spirit of 
compromise, and calm and deliberate judgment in economic matters, there is a great 
future before their country. The alternative, which is for them to choose, is between 
an era of ever-increasing prosperity, power and culture and one of civil war, starvation 
and chaos, followed in all probability by the advent of yet another foreign invader, 
whose rule may not perhaps be as mild and beneficent as that of Great Britain. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a meeting of the Association held at the Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W. 1, on 
Tuesday, February 18, 1947, with Sir Jeremy RAISMAN, G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., presiding, 
Lieut.-General Sir THomas HUTTON, x.c.1.£., C.B., M.C., read the foregoing paper 
entitled “ The Planning of Post-War Development in India.” 


The Cxarrman said that the first stage of a meeting was usually the introduction 
of the speaker, but most of those present knew, or knew of, Sir Thomas Hutton. He 
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had known him for many years, and came into close daily contact with him. when 
he was Chief of General Staff, India, in the early days of the war, when the Indian 
Army was performing probably its most vital and crucial services to the Allied cause, 
the campaigns in North Africa, which first gave a slight gleam of light in the dark- 
ness. ‘Lhe psychological value of those victories, even though they were for a time 
reversed, was tremendous, and their strategic value was very great because they 
gained time at a stage when we were fighting desperately for time. During that 
important stage General Hutton was in charge of the organization in Delhi which 
was responsible for the training and despatching of the troops, and even more impor- 
tant was the maintenance of supplies to the Army in that field. That was one of the 
greatest services which he could and did render during his military career. 

We passed through that stage and passed into the stage when the Japanese came 
crowding into the picture, and General Hutton took a part in that. If his own recol- 
lection was correct the defence of Burma had been removed from the sphere of India 
Command for at least a year before Japan came into the war, and it was thrown 
back on India Command only a few weeks before the Japanese were on the 
frontiers of Burma, and obvidusly that was a situation which no power on earth 
` could save. General Hutton returned to India and assumed the duty of Secretary to 
the War Resources Committee, which was a sub-committee of the Governor-General’s 
Council, which was dealifig with the co-ordination of all questions relating to sup- 
plies for the war, and that sub-committee in turn, as the end of the war came in 
sight, and as men’s hopes began to be raised, turned itself into what was the forerunner 
of a planning committee, a kind of reconstruction committee. 

The late war was remarkable in that respect. He did not think that in any 

revious great war had men turned their minds to the building of the new world 
Pee victory was actually in their hands—in fact, at a time when there were still ` 
very great tasks to be done in the achievement of victory. As one who had to per- 
form the dual function of administering fcr a war which, was still in a very crucial 
stage, and also of planning ahead for the years to come—occasionally one harboured 
some resentment at the double task one was asked to perform—he thought it was 
one of the most courageous things ever undertaken by this country. It communicated 
itself to other countries, such as India, and had a most valuable influence in making 
Indians feel how important was their share in the new world that was being born 
out of the travail of the old. Whatever was felt about participation in actual hos- 
tilities they could hardly feel differently about the planning of the new world. 

Sir Thomas Hutton was secretary of the committee which undertook the function 
of planning, 'and from that he went on to become Secretary of the Reconstruction 
and Planning Department of the Government of India, which was created to’ handle 
these problems. The Chairman thought he had said enough to make the audience 
realize that Sir Thomas Hutton was uniquely qualified to tell the history of plan- 
ning effort in India and the subsequent developments. i 


After the reading of the paper, 


Sir Franx Srocxpate (Adviser on Development Planning, Colonial Office) said 
that his career had been set in the Colonial field, and although he had been across 
India twice during his service he could not pretend to know anything about it. 
What had struck him in this very able paper was the similarity between some of the 
questions that had to be considered when one got down to developmental planning 
in both India and the Colonies. Sir Thomas Hutton had indicated the differences 
which were to be found in the economic development and the prosperity of the 
various Provinces of India, and there was exactly the same problem to face in the 
Colonial Empire, where there were territories scattered over the world, many of them 
poor, but others in a much better economic condition. It was one of his tasks to 
determine how to stimulate and help along the development of those richer terri- 
tories and at the same time give a helping hand to the poorer ones. 

Another problem to which Sir Thomas Hutton had referred was the argument 
which always took place between those who were keen and desirous on the economic 
aspect of development and those who were desirous of seeing improvement in the 
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social services. This was a problem of considerable complexity because the sentiment 
of the people was always in favour of the development of the social services. It was 
necessary to strike the balance between the two because without an increase of pro- 
ductivity it was impossible: to finance satisfactorily and maintain increasing social 
services. The increase of productivity could be brought about by increasing and 
developing the natural resources of a country, and also by the development of the 
human resources of that country. If one was planning for the development of 
economic natural resources one must consider the man-power and the training of 
that man-power in order to achieve that economic development. He would give a 
concrete example of this from the Colonial field. 

Nigeria, a country four times the size of Great Britain, with a population of 
21 millions, had great possibilities of development, but when the question was gone 
into it was found that health conditions were bad and that the educational facilities 
were quite inadequate. To attempt large-scale economic development in Nigeria it 
was essential to give attention to secondary education in order to get leaders tor the 
people and the trained personnel required in the economic field. That problem was 
not to be found to the same degree in India because India had for years been 
expanding education, although, as Sir Thomas Hutton had said, it had been necessary 
in recent years to give special attention to the training of technicians. 

Another point to which Sir Thomas Hutton referred, although he did not go into 
it in great detail, was the financial one, the necessity in these plans to determine 
fairly accurately the residual recurrent expenditure which there would be as a result 
of these development plans. It was quite easy to stare off with plans for health and 
education, but they carried with them a very large residual recurrent expenditure, and 
one had to be satisfied that there was a reasonable chance that at the end of the 
` five-year period or ten-year period, whatever it might be, the natural resources and | 
financial resources of the country could support those additional recurrent charges. 

Could Sir Thomas Hutton give a little more detail with regard to the arrange- 
ments which were being adopted in India for the execution of these various five- 
year plans? This was a problem which had been exercising the minds of some 
people as to how best to see that the plans were actually carried out. The Colonial 
Empire was scattered over the world; development secretaries had been appointed 
who would be responsible for development work, but he would welcome anything 
which Sir Thomas had to say from the Indian field ia that regard. 
~ He would also like to re-emphasize one aspect that Sir Thomas had touched on, 
and that was that if these development plans were to be successful it was necessary 
always for the planners to carry the people with them, and indeed to associate them 
with the plans. No Government could succeed in imposing these development pro- ` 
jects from the top unless there existed a desire amongst the people to accept those 
plans as: their own and to be a party to their development and execution. This was 
a point on which particular stress had been laid in the Colonial Empire; noz only was 
it desired or required that the Development Committees should have on them un- 
official representation, but that there should be sufficient propaganda, in its best 
sense, so that the people could understand what it was all about, and also appreciate 
that they themselves had an important part to play in it. 


Sir Henry Knicur said that’ he was in charge of planning and development in 
Bombay for some time and would like to take this opportunity of paying a tribute to 
‘the Planning Department of the Government of India for the help given, and in par- 
ticular for the very great assistance which Bombay received from General Hutton. 
Probably, having regard to the forthcoming changing political circumstances in 
India, General Hutton (like himself) sometimes felt that he was ploughing the sand, 
because, when India took over, the plans would have to be modified. Any popular 
Government must inevitably lay its plans to meet popular approval, and any demo- 
_ cratic Government must assume that any plans of the opposition are useless, futile, 
and only fit to be recast, but he did not think that the time had been in any way wasted. 
So to say, one might have been trying to design a reinforced concrete building for 
post-war India, and all the time one knew that, when the new Government came in, 
that plan would be regarded as an obsolete British colonial model, and there would 
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have to be substituted for it some Aryan or Indo-Saracenic design, but that did not 
worry him because the foundations were firmly laid on which any superstructure 
could be erected. . 

Under Section 93 Government plans were brought down from the nebulous 
Nephelococcygia of the political pamphlet to the arid soil of the cultivator’s holding. 
He had the good fortune of being in charge both of planning and of finance, and 
could insist that all the plans were related to the financial position, and that what- 
ever was planned could be carried out with the money in sight. 

The main difficulty in planning was staff, and the first thing one had to do was 
to train far more men than were available. For instance, in Bombay it was desired 
to develop an isolated and backward Konkan area. This involved a large number of 
new primary schools, that meant starting training colleges for the primary school 
_ teachers; building the schools and training colleges meant engincers, and arrange- 

ments had to be made to enlarge the engineering colleges; bridges had to be con- 
structed to enable children to go to school; doctors had to be provided for the school- 
teachers and their families, which meant larger medical colleges; education for the 
school-teachers’ children meant introducing secondary schools where there were 
none, etc. So that before primary schools could be built or opened in the isolated © 
area there was much work to be done. Until one got down to detailed planning no 
one realized how difficult it was. 

Of course there might now be financial difficulties. He feared the Government 
of India’s policy of subsidizing foodstuffs would cost a great deal, and would reduce 
their development reserves. He did not consider this entirely a disadvantage, as he 
had 4lways viewed with horror the prospect of spending enormous sums on half- 
baked plans. If delay allowed staff to be trained and plans properly worked out it 
would be all to the good. He would like to wish the new Government of India the 
very best of luck in development, whoever got the credit for it. 


Miss Louise Ouwerxerx said that her connection with planning in India was 
chiefly in foreign publicity—that is, “ selling ” the Government of India to the Middle 
East and Russia. She was extremely grateful to General Hutton, for he had given 
much material with which to “ boost” the Government. It was a revelation to 
those nations that so much was being done even before the end of the war to plan 
for the future prosperity of India, 

She would like to make a few remarks on the targets of planning, a subject which 
had already been hinted at. In doing so she entered a field of great controversy. 
She did not share the speaker’s optimism with regard to the financial resources avail- 
able for planning. She thought there would be severe financial limitations. If there 
was a fair amount of money during the war it was largely due to an inflationary situa- 
tion, which had come to an end. Resources were limited, and planning would have ` 
to be made to fit those resources. Machinery, personnel, training, staff, would be 
limited as well, and a very careful selection must be made between the various 
targets of planning. She would suggest that the resource in which India was most 
rich was in the supply of unskilled labour, and that any plans should take particular 
notice of those enormous supplies. India-needed a rising standard of living; she 
needed far greater employment than she had; there was vast unemployment and 
under-employment, particularly in the villages. A recent writer had estimated that 
there were about 23 million unemployed or under-employed in the villages alone, so 
that the schemes which were put forward first should pay attention to those under- 
employed and unemployed. Schemes such as housing, road building, development 
of rural industries, should br given very great attention. To her mind one of the 

reat dangers was that the Government at present in power, or any Government 
likely to be formed in the near future, would pay too much attention to industrial 
development at the expense of social services and rural development. They would 
be-tempted to develop India along the lines followed by Japan, of promoting export 
industries based on low-paid labour, which would no doubt enhance India’s prestige 
abroad and put large profits in the pockets of a small group of industrial families; 
and since that group had much influence she considered them to be one of the dangers 
of a false bias in planning. None the less, there was at the same time a very powerful 
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urge towards social service and towards rural development in India, and if the human 
element was kept in mind, then planning was likely to develop on sound lines. 


Mr. H. H. Hoop asked if Sir Thomas Hutton could give the names of a few of 
the more important schemes which were initiated by his planning department during 
his connection with it and whether they were still in course of execution, or whether 
they had been wound up. It would be interesting to know of some large schemes 
which had been carried out or which were in course of being carried out. 


Lieut.-Colonel E. W. SLaucuter said that he had a good deal to do with transport 
and industrial development in Hyderabad. He thought history would show that the 
work done in India on planning during the past two or three years (whether or not 
it was put into actual effect) had been very faithfully done. It was done on the top 
of the final wave of the war effort. Although they were all extremely busy they 
were able to apply the experiences of the war to their planning, and felt that if 
planning had not been done then a tremendous amcunt of experience would have 
been lost. He knew from his own experience that this was so, as he was asked to 
draw up something quickly for Hyderabad, and it was on experience of five years 
of war chiefly overcoming difficulties of transport and unbalanced location of indus- 
tries in India that he drew up the Godavari Agricultural and Industrial Plan. The 
over-centralization of industries at port areas affected the whole of India—transport, 
labour and industrial war effort. India had gained a great deal. Most invaluable 
work was done by the Planning Committee at the centre. 

Some did not agree that the entire planning should be carried out by a strong 
planning Ministry, as it led to certain difficulties with departments, the tendency 
being to leave to “Planning” the whole development and responsibility which in 
time leads to the problem of how and who was to do the executive work and take 
the final responsibility. The degree of success that these plans would have would 
depend largely upon the amount of departmental enthusiasm and energy thrown into 
them in the planning stage; only the future can shew. 


The CuarrMan said that Sir Thomas Hutton had given a most valuable address. 
If he might revert to a personal note he never ceased to admire the extraordinary 
versatility of a soldier who, in addition to distinguishing himself on the staff and 
other sides, was able to assume so delicate and complicated a rôle as that of the prin- 
cipal executive officer or secretary of an organization for planning the reconversion of 
India to peace and the whole programme of reconstruction. It would be a great 
achievement in any country, but in India it was the business of a lifetime almost to 
get to know the various sub-divisions of authority, the Provinces, the States, and all 
their various inter-relations, to acquire a sufficient familiarity with the terrain in 
which one had to operate to be able to deal effectively with the authorities concerned. 
Sir Thomas Hutton was able to do that. There was a feeling that planning of recon- 
struction must be similar to the planning of great military campaigns, that the science 
of logistics must surely be capable of application to the problems of peacetime con- 
struction. Whatever validity there might be in that, the thing which struck him 
was the analogy applied to finance with which he was primarily concerned. There 
it took the form of a simple argument, “ Since millions a day can be poured out in 
the pursuit of war and destruction, why cannot the same effort be made and the 
same finance be made available for the works of peace?” The answer was that it 
could, but it could not be made available for both, and if resources were blown into 
the air and destroyed, and the man-power was worn out in a six or seven years’ 
war, both were incapable of making the effort again. In technical financial terms, 
since we finished the war in a high inflated condition, it was impossible to stimulate 
the process of peacetime construction by further inflationary methods and by creating 
money. The real resources were in a state of exhaustion. In India that was subject 
to a modification. He thought Miss Ouwerkerk touched on a very real difference in 
India from elsewhere, and that was that there were certain types of resources which 
even at the end-of the war remained unexhausted. India had a reservoir of un- 
skilled man-power, and there were always forms of human activity which required 
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no elaborate form of training to be mobilized for the improvement of the ameni- 
ties of village life, and for that there was great scope. ; 

He would agree with Miss Ouwerkerk that there was a danger of exaggerating 
the possibilities of lifting up India by her industrial boot straps. There was also a 
limit to the extent to which industrialization could be applied to India, certainly a 
limit in time—that was to say, the pace of industrialization was obviously greatly 
limited. He had always had the idea that planning was not really new; it was 
merely a new name for the old business of government. Any self-respecting Govern- 
ment must be continually engaged in trying to improve the condition of the people 
under its charge, continually pressing against the boundaries of the field of effort and 
trying to move further forward. Planning, no doubt, gave one the eagerness, the 
encouragement, the definition of a precise goal. He did not know that it added 
anything more, and it was also capable of subtracting something because, although 
the pursuit of an ideal might organize and discipline a man’s whole life, if the ideal 
was wholly unattainable or was merely a dream it might impede the pursuit of what 
was practical so that the attitude to planning must be moderate; it must be realized 
that the mere existence or drawing up of a plan did not, of itself, solve a great deal. . 


Lieut.-General Sir Tuomas Hurron, in reply, said he wished to make it clear 
that in describing the work that had been done he was referring to the Govern- 
ment of India and not to the Planning Department. He did not wish to take credit 
to that Department for what had been achieved by team work in the Government 
of India and in the Provinces. 

Sir Frank Stockdale had asked him about the problem of the actual execution 
of plans and their supervision. It was a very big subject and would deserve a lecture 
in itself. He thought everybody in the Government of India and in the Provincial 
Governments was agreed that there must be a central organization in each Govern- 
ment for dealing with the planning and co-ordination of development. He believed 
that only in very exceptional cases was it wise to take detailed planning out of the 
hands of the responsible department. It was possible, however, that if it was left 
entirely to the responsible departments it would not happen at all. Sir Archibald 
Rowland’s recommendation was that in the Provincial Governments there should 
be a Prime Minister’s Secretariat specially charged with the co-ordination of planning 
and execution. There will be a committee of ministers, usually presided over by 
the Prime Minister, and another on the official, or secretary, level, for dealing with 
development. By this means a co-ordinated policy could be achieved. In India there 
was a particular problem in regard to the planning of matters which were constitu- 
tionally. provincial subjects. In the agreement reached in regard to the relations 
between the centre and the Provinces, it was accepted that facilities would be giyen 
to the representatives of the Government of India to watch the progress of schemes 
and keep in touch with developments iz they desired. The Government of India 
would have experts on all these subjects who would be especially useful to the weaker 
Provinces which were short of first-class men. There was no opposition in India to 
obtaining expert foreign assistance. They had obtained the services of a number of 
distinguished engineers—e.g., from the U.S.A.—to examine their plans, and they 
were taking on a certain number to help with the execution. In practically ail 
Provinces they would be most anxious to keep all the expert British officers who 
were willing to remain, and also to get new ones as well. But when, however, it 
was said that they hoped to eliminate the foreigner and replace him with Indians 
at a very early date, it did not encourage the man who had to think of his career to 
go out from this country. 

The greatest difficulty, he believed, in implementing development plans was in a 
case like agriculture. Plans could be produced, but how could the actual execution 
be ensured in the villages? Nobody had really solved that problem yet. His solution 
would be to have a planning team which would take a comparatively small group of 
villages, examine the problems on the spot, arrange for provision of materials and 
funds and leave a sufficient number of supervisory personnel to get things really 
moving. This could only be done: in villages where the leading men were anxious 
to co-operate. If a number of “ islands” could be created where things were really 
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moving, not only in agriculture, but also in health, education, communications and 
other things, the people would soon see that they were getting something out of it. 
These little “islands” would tend to expand, and one might get comparatively 
quickly a really big improvement in agriculture and in the standard of living generally. 

He thanked Sir Henry Knight for his tribute to his Department, but it must be a 

mutual tribute, because the Bombay Government Plan had been a great help to his 
Department, and had served as a model for other Provinces. He would also like to 
pay a tribute to Sir J. P. Shrivastava, who was the first chairman of the Reconstruction 
Committee, and had’ given him much encouragement. He also wished to refer to 
his chief supporters in the Department—Mr. lengar, who-was in charge of the section 
dealing with industrial development, and Mr. Moni, who had been with him almost 
from the beginning. The work of both had been quite outstanding. 
. - He agreed with a great deal of what Miss Ouwerkerk had said, but he was think- 
ing of the short-term aspect when he had said that finance was not a limiting factor. 
It was not so at the moment because there was not the staff to spend the money 
available. Industrial development was important, if only because industry would 
have to produce the revenue to pay for development. He would not accept the 
assumption that the income of India would be the same in forty or fifty years as it 
was today. The leap in the national income in Great Britain in a period of fifty 
years had been enormous, and the increase in the expenditure on education and 
social services had been correspondingly increased. 

With regard to Mr. Hood’s remarks, he found it a little difficult to indicate their 
actual achievements, because the Planning Department had no schemes which were 
entirely its own. All schemes were being carried out by the responsible depart- 
ments concerned. Such things as the co-ordination of road and rail transport were 
going ahead, and the railways and Provincial Governments were taking a share in 
road transport. The scheme for the national highways was also being executed. 
Industrial housing was being started, and the Government had agreed to make a 
substantial grant towards it. The fertilizer factory was being built. Then there 
was the big project in the Damodar Valley, rather on the lines of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which was also going ahead. Other plans on which much hard 
work had been done had, of course, come to nothing, often owing to some unfor- 
tunate political complication. There was a first-class scheme for rural education 
through the use of the radio, film and loud speaker, which was destroyed simply 
through an adverse motion in the Assembly due to a misunderstanding. There was 
another good scheme for the development of the cinema industry, but it was dead at 
the moment. 

The Chairman had said something about the question o: whether military 
experience was a useful asset for the work of development planning. He suggested 
that the staff-trained officer had the advantage of doing a variety of different jobs in 
the course of his career, whereas in civil administration it was possible to stay too 
long in the same job, and to get so overborne by current administration that it was 
very hard to do any planning. In the Services, particularly on the general staff side, 
planning was the big thing, the day-to-day administration was secondary. The 
Services lived in a world where methods and weapons were always changing, and 
problems were always different. Staff officers were taught to lock first of all at the 
organization and see if it was fitted for the task and, if it was not, to create a new 
one. There were many such problems in this country today in regard, for instance, 
to coal, electricity, and transport, where nationalization meant that the Ministry 
concerned would have to perform an entirely different function from that which it 
had had to perform when it was merely a secretariat and was not controlling a 


vast executive machine. 


Mr. ArtHur Moore proposed a very cordial vote oz thanks to Sir Thomas Hutton 
for his address, and to Sir Jeremy Raisman for his contribution in the chair, which 


was accorded by applause. 
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SOME SUPPLY ASPECTS OF REHABILITATION IN 
POST-WAR BURMA 


DISCUSSION ON THE PAPER 


Ar a joint meeting with the India and Burma Section of the Royal Society of Arts on 
Thursday, December 5, 1946, Mr. A. H. Seymour read the paper on “Some Supply 
Aspects of Rehabilitation in Post-war Burma,” given in the January Astaric Revrew 


(Pp. 59). 


Sir GILBERT LAITHWAITE, k.c.1.£., ¢.s.1., Deputy Under-Secretary of State for 
Burma, presided, and in introducing the lecturer said: Mr. Seymour has been closely 
associated with Burma’s war effort since the beginning. It was while he was Defence 
Secretary that negotiaions took place which led to the making of the Burma Road, 
and he has been associated from the very beginning with the development of that 
traffic which was referred to as China’s lifeline. He came back at the outbreak of 
war, and was Controller and later Secretary to the Government in Burma for supplies. 
After an interval he has for a considerable period been engaged in handling, on 
behalf of the Burma Government, intricate Burmese problems of supply which have 
arisen in connection with rehabilitation. He has an unequalled knowledge of the 
difficulties which have had to be faced in connection with the proyision of those sup- 
plies, and has had the advantage of personal contact with Burma during the time he 
has been serving in London. He therefore knows the problem from both ends. 


After the reading of the paper, 


Mr. J. K. Micue said he spoke as one who had some knowledge of the back- 
ground against which Mr. Seymour had read his interesting and comprehensive paper, 
and because business people were associated with the attempt first made in India 
by C.A.S. (Burma) to estimate what was needed for Burma when the time came to 
send goods out. He continued : I saw Burma as it was a year ago, and I can, unfor- 
tunately, endorse all that Mr. Seymour has said about conditions there: the lack of 
goods, the destruction of property, and so forth. I also know that much has been 
done, both before I was there and since, in getting things going, particularly on the 
supply side. Then there was a mere trickle of goods, for, as you probably know, it 
was not what had been ordered for Burma by the Army that got there but what the 
South-East Asia Command decided Burma should get of what was coming east for 
all the liberated countries. In those days goods were arriving in Burma without 
invoices—just being dumped in Rangoon with inadequate protection—and the posi- 
tion was pretty chaotic. Much of that has been altered. The port is handling very 
much more, and much more is going out both from official and unofficial sougces, 
and, although in regard to supplies and rehabilitation generally the situation is not 
as we should like, still, much is being done, and much more, we hope, will be done, 
subject to shipping being available. ` i 

I wish to say as a business man that whatever British business can do to assist 
the movement of goods to, and the resuscitation of industry in, Burma is being done, 
and will be done, and we shall continue to ask for, and obtain, I am sure, the help 
of Mr. Seymour’s Department or whatever authority is set up when he goes out. 


U Saw Onn Tin complimented Mr. Seymour on his masterly presentation of a 
vast and complicated subject. He wished that the people of Burma could be told 
the story in the same way. When supplies were being sent to Burma at the begin- 
ning, the people were apt to be impatient of the slow-moving machinery of the supply 
organization. But the people were not to be blamed for that, because if they were 
taken into confidence and told of the vastness and complexity of the problem and 
of the undertaking, he thought they would be willing to share the joys and sorrows, 
or shortcomings and triumphs, of this undertaking. 

As to exports, it was all very well for goods to be going to Burma of which she 
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was greatly in need, but they had to look ahead. Burma could not continue to import 
every year, even with the help of an interest-free loan. They must work for them- 
selves and must pay for those imports, and how were they going to pay for them? 
He did not think that it was premature to think of exports at any time, because the 
exports of a country could not be built up in a month or a year. He trusted that 
the generous loan to.Burma would be utilised in such a way as to rehabilitate the 
great industries—agriculture and so on. Here, again, he would like to say that the 
Burmese people should be taken into confidence and told where and how this loan 
was being spent, so that they knew where and how to pull their weight. Without . 
the co-operation of a vast number of the Burmese people, or the greatest number of 
people in Burma, the building up of the export trade to pay for the imports of Burma 
could not be accelerated. He trusted that the people of Burma would be told of the 
difficulties and complexities, not only in relation to Burma, but in relation to the 
whole of the liberated countries, because then they would see things in a broad 
perspective. 


Group-Captain H. Sr. Crair Smattwoop wished to reinforce what had been said 
by the last speaker. Could the lecturer give them an idea of whether the oilfields of 
Burma were likely to produce, and thereby enable supplies to be bought by Burma in 
exchange for the oil she can produce? That had been a big expozt in the past, and he 
would like to know whether the industry is likely to come to life again. 

He had anticipated news about the giving up of the roads from India into Burma. 
Those roads were built with blood and sweat. Having lived in Burma in the days of 
shortage of communications, he knew how terribly urgently roads were needed. 
Could Mr, Seymour reassure them that those roads will not be allowed to revert to 
jungle? He felt that some organization might be initiated, as was done with the 
China end of the road, to keep the road in repair. Surely the upkeep of those roads 
was possible. 


Sir Hroon Aune Gyaw said Mr. Seymour had presented the problem of supply 
in its true perspective, and had shown clearly the tremendous destruction in Burma, 
It was a terrible thing to see a town of 50,000 people with housing accommodation 
for only 10,000 left. The rest just lived high and dry without shelter and without 
clothes, without any means of maintenance. Most of the towns had been destroyed 
in varying degree—anything between 35 per cent. and 85 per cent. Sometimes whole 
towns ‘were wiped out. a 

It was against that background that they must look at the supply problem, or the 
demand position, which necessarily involved very large quantities. The whole 
economic life of the country was dead; transport kad broken down. He knew that 
the Burmese had been rather impatient. It was necessary for them to be impatient 
because the country even now was in a very sorry state. There was no effective 
administration, and this was surely due to the economic breakdown. There was 
political discontent, but it was really discontent wita the present conditions. -Imagine 
daylight robberies taking place every day in most provincial towns in England. That 
was the position in Burma, and the sooner they could “get the economic life of the 
country going the better. . : 

He had been a member of the Government, and they did what they could for agri- 
culture, but that, again, was conditioned by the state cf affairs. Only 60 per cent. of 
the cattle population sirvived, and that was a limiting factor. Great efforts had been 
made to resuscitate the timber industry, and all tae people producing timber were 
making great efforts to provide the timber to rebuild houses to shelter the people. As 
to oil, the whole problem concerned machinery, and the machinery required was of 
a very specialized kind, available mostly from America. Some machinery had been 
ordered, and a few orders were arriving. A few Arms were producing a little, but 
there was nothing like the ‘pre-war production. The production of oil, however, was 
not the whole question. There was also the important matter of refining. They 
had no machinery for thae now, but he believed some machinery was on order. 

With regard to communications, the Burmese people realized the importance of 
the war-built roads The question of the two new roads really concerned the north- 
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west portion of Burma and the north-east portion of India. There was nothing in 
that portion of Burma which the people of Assam wanted, and vice versa. It was 
very difficult country, and the maintenance of such roads would not be at all 
economic. If the road was necessary to carry passengers or goods, then, yes; but if 
there was not that necessity neither India nor Burma would be willing to spend 
the money on maintaining it. The only remaining question was whether it was 
necessary to maintain the road on strategic grounds. The war was won really by 
transporting soldiers and supplies by air, and that was the new technique. The 
. maintenance or not of the road would depend on whether there is any economic 
justification for doing so, or on whether some economic help could be given towards 
the maintenance of this very expensive road. The Army required a labour force of 
20,000 people to maintain it. ‘There was no question of the villages along the way 
being able to provide the labour to maintain their own bit of the road. 


The Crarrman : One thing which was made clear from the picture Mr. Seymour 
drew for us of the circumstances in which Burma came into the war and of her 
sufferings during the war is the excessive devastation to which Burma has been sub- 
jected. 1t is very difficult to get across to people in this country how great that devas- 
tation is. People knew that there have been campaigns fought there, and that damage 
has beén done, but they have no picture in their minds of the widespread and intense 
destruction and the extent to which her communications were interrupted and 
destroyed, and the extent to which equipment in terms of locomotives, rolling stock, 
and road, transport has been destroyed as a result of those campaigns, either from 
the air or in battle or from the ordinary pillage which accémpanies the defeat of an 
army. It is, as Mr. Seymour said, against that very difficult background that this 
problem of reconstruction has had to be considered, and the immensity of the 
destruction has made the problem more serious than otherwise would be the case. 

Secondly, Mr. Seymour has brought out very well the importance of the fact that 
the collapse of the Japanese was so unexpected If the Japanese collapse had taken 
place later, as most of us thought that it would, it would have been easier to plan 
and to make certain arrangements. Of course, we were only too happy that the col- 
lapse came when it did, and it saved parts of Burma and the country at large much 
suffering and misery. But so far as local supply is concerned it had an untortunate 
effect. When Burma came into the market she found herself ‘competing in a market 
of world shortages in which everyone wanted consumer goods, and strong and real 
as Burma’s claims were she was not so well placed as she would have been had she 
been the only country demanding these things. 

Then followed a long and uphill battle to get to Burma what has been got there. 
Mr. Seymour has played a wonderful part in the work that has been done, and we have 
had-the fullest possible assistance. It would not be fair to pass over the active and 
friendly help given in Burma itself, first by the armies as they reoccupied the country 
and in the period after Burma had been liberated. With the work of the Civil Affairs 
Supply Branch one should associate the present Governor, who for many months was 
at the head of that organization and who did service of very great and real value. 

I think we can take consolation and some little pride perhaps from the assurance 
which Mr. Seymour has given us that whatever possible has been done and is being 
” done even in the face of these competitive demands to put Burma on her feet again. 
It is a slow process, but those of us who have been close to the work have been able 
to observe with some little happiness and satisfaction the slow-upward trend. None 
of us but could wish it was faster, but the progress made is real. All we can do is 
to continue the efforts made and to rely for the arrival of the balance of the goods on 
the help of the great commercial industries and firms and on private procurement, 
whether Burmese or European, which play so large a part in business of this type. 


Sir Grorrrey Manper: I should like to know what is being done in connection 
with other types of oil. There is a type of oil which was produced in the Shan 
estates—tung oil. What has been done to enable that industry to carry on? 


Mr. Seymour, replying to the discussion, said that only three specific questions 
had been put to him, and it really did not fall within his province to answer any of 
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by Group-Captain Smallwood regarding oil and roads. His own organization had 
not been interested in any particular industry as such. They had been attempting 
to procure what the Government of Burma, in Burma, had decided was needed for 
the primary rehabilitation of Burma. As to oil, apart from such assistance as we. 
had been able to give to the oil companies in a general way, they had not any 
specific responsibility in regard to procurement of supplies necessary for the industry 
as such. His organization had. certain responsibilities, and he was grateful for the 
great help received from the oil companies, primarily from the Burma Oil Company. 
They had the responsibility for seeing, so far as possible, that steps were taken to 
help the oil companies to arrange for oil and lubricants generally to be made avail- 
able in Burma until such time as the indigenous sources of supply started again. 
But since the Government of Burma was not in a position in these early stages to 
assist in the actual financial rehabilitation of the oil companies, because its resources 
are very limited, it was left to the oil companies to make their own arrangements 
for their own rehabilitation in accordance with their own programme. 

It was not for him to attempt to say anything about the vexed question of com- 
pensation for damage done as a result of war operations. Sir Htoon Aung Gyaw 
had made a very apt reply to the question raised about the Burma roads, which were 
built purely for operational purposes. If the roads were required for international 
communications, then Burma would look to the other countries interested for help; 
but if they were to be looked at from a local point of view, then the Government of 
Burma must consider the financial implications in the first place. 

With regard to tung oil he could only say the same thing. It was a new and 
modern industry in Burma, and what its future would be no one could say. It 
had always been a very minor industry, and, with the great need for re-establishing 
the main economic industries of Burma, which are rice and timber, it had not been 
possible to afford any material assistance to the industry. His organization had not 
taken any steps to produce the supplies which were necessary to the tung oil estates. 

Mr. Ohn Tin emphasized the improtance of Burmese exports. There was the 
fullest demand for whatever Burma could produce. It could definitely be said that all 
the authorities in Burma and outside appreciated how vitally important Burmese rice 
was, particularly at the moment. There was no doubt that every grain: of rice which 
Burma could produce surplus to her own requirements would find the readiest of 
ready markets, It was up to everyone to do everything they could not to hinder the 
production of the absolute maximum surplus of rice possible. The disposal of exports 
from Burma was a very minor problem in present circumstances. Mr. Ohn Tin had 
said that his paper was useful and informative, and he wished that the Burmese were 
given a little more information on the same lines. His organization had not been 
acting in any way in secret. Everything they had been doing was known to the 
Government of Burma, but they had not had a publicity department. He felt 
that, if Mr. Ohn Tin’s view was accepted, as he thought it should be, any representa- 
tions on that subject could and should be made to the Government of Burma in 
Rangoon, because those there were in a position to give all the information which we 
could give. He was grateful to Sir Htoon for adding, as a Burman with the know- 
ledge he had, to some of the points which he had made in a rather general way in a 
paper which had to be compressed and which was not very easy to prepare. 


Sir Jonn Woopueap, in proposing a vote of thanks to thé lecturer and the chair- 
man, said: We have listened to a most interesting description of the econcmic posi- 
tion of Burma. The damage that country suffered through the war has been tremen- 
dous, and I am sure that this lecture has brought home to us very clearly indeed; 
more clearly, perhaps, than we had realized, the tremendous destruction Burma ‘has 
suffered through being the cockpit of the fighting in the Far East. Her railways 
have been destroyed, her refineries wrecked, her ports greatly damaged, her inland 
steamers and barges destroyed, and ‘her towns largely burned. She is now where:she 
was about seventy years ago, and I think that expresses Very clearly indéed the dread- 
ful economic position she is in today. ` 

One cannot help feeling that perhaps we in this country and the peoples of other 
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countries are not doing all we can to assist Burma in her tremendous task of recovery. 
It is impossible, until one has seen the destruction, to realize the damage which war 
causes in a country which has been the scere of severe fighting, not only in one 
series of battles but also in two. Burma has been particularly unfortunate because 
not only a part of her territory suffered from the war but the whole of the country, 
and I wonder whether we in this country—and it is perhaps useful to remember that 
India has not suffered as Burma has suffered—could not do something more to assist 
Burma in her tremendous task of reconstruction. I am not asking for any reply to 
these questions; if I were not a “free-lance” at the present moment I would not 
dare put them forward. 


ROADS AND ROAD TRANSPORT IN INDIA 


By Sır KENNETH MITCHELL, K.C.I.E., M.I.C.E., M.INST.T. 
(Late Chief Controller, Road Transport and Development, India) 


To begin with, I am, by the courtesy of Tae Times, able to show you a picture 
of a model of a bullock cart reconstructed from the remains found in the Mohenjo- 
daro excavations—that is to say, of the bullock cart of 5,000 years ago. Roads and 
road transport in India are, indeed, as old as her civilizations and dynasties, with 
which they have waxed and waned, but prior to the nineteenth century there was 
probably little or no artificial surfacing outside the towns and very little bridging. 
Large-scale road building began in British India circa 1830, from which date the 
Grand Trunk road and other large works were undertaken and the Public Works 
Department was created. Following the then recent work of Macadam and Telford, 
the main roads were metalled, but bridging was at the least possible cost. 

Road building, however, had but a short start in time from railways. The first 
railway from Bombay to Thana, twenty-two miles, was opened in April, 1853, and 
others quickly followed. Railways had three effects on roads. First, they duplicated 
many of the better roads because, naturally, they followed the most active traffic 
routes, along which, also,naturally, roads had often first heen made. Secondly, the 
importance of roads fell in the general estimation; and thirdly, and at the same 
time, railways created immense ‘new road traffic. As a result, by circa 1920, when 
rural motor transport began, there were oaly about 50,000 miles of metalled roads 
against nearly 30,000 miles of railways, and many of the railways and metalled roads 
served the same routes. There were also about 130,000 miles of earth road main- 
tained by public authority, but generally in very bad order. 

Clearly, before there were railways, traffic on local roads was light and seasonal, 
since, except within reach of natural waterways, farming was for subsistence and 
the village a self-contained unit. As emphasized by the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India, it was the railways that revolutionized agriculture, by making 
possible the growing of money crops, followed by the great self-financing schemes 
of irrigation, which, with the new seeds and methods of agricultural departments, 
further swelled the volume of exportable staples. Railways, again, led to heavy 
industries and large urban populations to be fed; and later to mutual stimulation of 
industry and agriculture, as in the case of cotton, or, more recently, sugar. Railways 
and public health measures together greatly reduced the ravages of’ famine and 
disease. To the thus rising population greater security and the facilities of the 
railways opened new prospects of, and needs to, travel; in the migration, of labour 
to and from industry, on pilgrimages, for marriages and on other social occasions. 
All, or virtually all, of this ‘great increase in movement of men and things began or 
ended over the local roads, causing ever-growing wear and tear. Thus, there are 
now nearly six and a half million bullock carts in British India. It mav here be 
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added that there are probably 130,000 motor vehicles of all sorts; or say, in round 
figures, fifty carts to every motor vehicle, one cart for every forty-five and one 
* motor vehicle for every 2,250 of the population. 


Tue Buttock Cart 


Compared with its ancestor of 5,000 years ago, the cart does not seem to have 
changed greatly except, to the road-builder, for the worse.. Animal husbandry has 
improved the breeds of cattle, for which and other reasons the cart today caries 
heavier loads. The disc wheel is now rare and, except in parts of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab where the farmer’s cart has a wheel with four twin spokes 
and a deep, rigid wooden felloe, has been replaced by an artillery-type iron-tyred 
wheel. The narrow tyres subject the road to an intensity of pressure, measured in 
pounds per inch width of tyre, much in excess of that permitted, say, in Britain 
when iron-tyred carts and wagons predominated. Moreover, axle-bearings are often 
so loose that the wheel may travel virtually on one or other edge of the tyre, and 
every now and then add a vicious twist to the already intense bearing pressure. 
Lastly, and this isa more important feature than may appear, each of the pair of 
bullocks walks exactly in front of each of the wheels, a cause, among others, of 
intense tracking and rapid wear into ruts. Earth roads have been worn down to a 
level below the natutal ground surface, becoming drainages in the monsoon or 
ponds when irrigation channels breach; they are often a serious handicap to agri- 
cultural marketing and impassable for any vehicle except the cart. ` 

The wear and tear of metalled roads caused the costs of maintenance to rise, and 

` District Boards were already fighting a losing battle when, with motor transport, 
accelerated wear set in. Motor traffic is by nature severe on ordinary stone metalling, 
but the combined effect on that surface of cart and motor traffic exceeds the sum of 
the two severally, since the motor vehicles disperse the protective cushion of dust and 
“fines” formed by the crushing action of the iron tyres. India cannot at present 
afford the luxury of dual roadways for motor and cart traffic, save in exceptional 
local circumstances, and the search for a dual-purpose specification has been diff- 
cult. I shall return presently to the probable future of the bullock cart and to 
the types of surface so far evolved. I will here only mention the significant fact that 
in the only test-track at present in use in India, at Calcutta, to observe road wear 
under quasi-laboratory conditions, the apparatus is designed to reproduce the action 
not, as in other countries, of heavy motor traffic, but of the bullock cart. 

During the period of increasing volume of traffic and unit loads the charge of 
local roads devolved upon local bodies, and by the year 1926-27 80 per cent. of all 
roads and 57 per cent. of metalled roads were in charge of District Boards. With the 
exception of Madras, the bad condition of District Board roads is notorious and 
eloquent of the need for reform. No useful purpose would be served by attempting 
a species of post-mortem examination here. . It will suffice to point to the inelastic 
resources of those bodies in the face of growing demands for roads, education and 
public health measures; to state that to nothing is the old saw about a stitch in time 
SO apposite as it is to the maintenance of cheap roads; and to hazard the opinion 
that local bodies in India have enjoyed an extraordinary degree of freedom from 
external supervision and interference. It is, I believe, now beyond dispute that to 
bring the road system into line with the needs of today requires not only the use 
of new methods and materials of construction, but also reform of the system of 
administration and finance. 


BRIDGING 


Mention has been made of strict economy in the past in standards of bridging. 
Except where spanned by railway bridges, major rivers have been as ‘inland seas. 
To a small extent road bridges have been combined with railway bridges. The least 
costly form of combination is that with rail and road on the same deck. Where the 
railway bridge is of the “ deck-type ”—that is, the track on top of the main girders, 
satisfactory combination of a road bridge is rarely possible, because the main girders 
are spaced at approximately the railway gauge, centre to centre, and the whole is 
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therefore’ too narrow for an adequate roadway and side protection, Common-deck 
combination is possible with a “ through-type” railway girder, but the roadway is 
even then narrow, inconvenient, and a source of danger. Cantilever combinations ' 
are better, but are expensive if the two separate roadways are to be wide enough for 
overtaking and passing; and the most satisfactory arrangement is probably that in 
which thc road is carried above the railway. Except for a few combined bridges 
and very few separate road bridges, roads cross major rivers, if at all, by pontoon 
bridge erected in October as the floods fall and dismantled in May before they rise. 
Medium-sized rivers have low flush or pierced causeways, liable to prolonged or 
total interruption during the monsoon; and minor drainages are often crossed by 
Irish bridges. Ferries are operated ,at important bridgeless crossings or where they 
are interrupted ‘by the monsoon, but, save in rare cases where there is still water, 
the current is generally too swift and landing places too unstable for anything very 
satisfactory. There are a few steam ferries, some of which are much hampered by 
instability of landing-sites. Much has been done during the last twenty years to 
improve bridging, but much more remains to be done; and, in the programme of 
“the future, the possibilities of the combined road and railway bridge will doubtless 
be exploited as far as engineering, traffic and safety conditions allow. 


COMMERCIAL MOTORS A 


Motor transport for gain began after the 1914-18 war, mainly for passengers on 
somewhat ramshackle military surplus vehicles. At first they operated on short 
runs, very often on earth roads, between towns and outlying places off the railway. 
The old vehicles soon wore out and owners found that, with new and larger buses * 
obtained on hire-purchase, main-road running was more profitable. The apparent 
profits being made attracted others and competition began to set in, of which more 
later. : : 
That, in rough outline, was the position when, in 1927, moved by a resolution in 
the Council of State, the Government of India set up a committee of the Indian 
Legislature, présided over by Mr. M. R. Jayakar, M.L.a., to advise on road develop- 
ment; and eventually, in 1930, on the recommendation of that committee and with 
the concurrence of Provinces, created the Central Road Fund, provided by an addition 
of two, later raised to two and a half, annas to the taxes of Customs and Excise 
on petrol; and set up a small central office for co-ordination of schemes, research and 
intelligence. By a resolution of the Central Legislature it was provided, among 
other things, that 1o (later 15) per cent. of the fund should be reserved to the Cen- 
tral Government for discretionary grants, research and intelligence; the balance 
being allocated to Provinces and States on the basis of their petrol consumption, but 
to be used only on schemes of development approved by the Central Government 
with the advice of a standing committee for roads of the Indian Legislature. 

Withir a year of the creation of the Road Fund world depression was reflected 
in decline both of railway receipts and of provincial revenues, so that, on the one 
hand, the inroads of motor transport assumed for the Central. Government a more 
ominous aspect, and, on the other, Provincial Governments were impelled to regard 
the Road Fund not so much as new money for the development of new surfaced 
roads complementary to railways, but as a fortunate release from the necessity of 
providing from straitened budgets for current expenditure om the improvement of 
their existing surfaced roads, often parallel with railways, rendered necessary by 
increasing motor traffic, and even, in extreme cases, for ordinary maintenance. At 
thé same time internal competition between motor buses had brought their fares 
down to below the third-class railway fare and railways had begun counter-com- 
petition by fare cutting and otherwise. . 


THE PROVINCES AND THE CENTRE 


This is not the place for any attempt to discuss the merits of the complex tangle 
of road and rail, but it is necessary to režer briefly to the aggravations of that already 
difficult matter arising out of the constitutional and other factors in India. What is 
called the lack of balance in the road system has been mentioned. A survey made 
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in 1932 showed that, on the average, in the then nine, now cleven, Governors’ 
Provinces that make up over go per cent. of the area of British India, 22 per cent. 
of the mileage of metalled roads, or 30 per cent. if Madras is excluded, were fairly 
closely parallel to a railway, and that, conversely, 48 per cent. of the total mileage 
of railways had a parallel metalled road, the extreme cases being the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Central Provinces with 94 and 73 per cent. respectively 
of the railway mileage having a parallel metalled road. Given an extensive road and 
rail system, duplication of road and rail links is of course natural and inevitable. 

The significance of these figures lies in the fact that they relate to metalled roads 
only, themselves only 28 per cent. of the'total road mileage; and that of those the 
larger proportion of the mileage parallel with a railway was made up of P.W.D. 
trunk roads in good order, and the majority of the others of District Board roads, 
some in very bad order. Thus, speaking generally, motor transport found its scope 
restricted to a great extent to direct competition with railways, and the Central 
Government, responsible for the railways, had a direct interest in promoting the 
development of roads complementary to them. Constitutionally, also, the position 
was complex. Railways are a central subject and are, moreover, now practically 
wholly owned by the Central Government. Roads are a provincial subject, although 
the centre is competent to, and does, make grants for road development. ‘The con- 
trol of motor transport is in Part I of the list cf concurrent legislative competence, 
which means that, while the Central and the Provincial Legislatures have power to 
enact laws, the executive authority is exclusively Provincial Taxation of motor 
vehicles is Provincial; but the revenue derived from taxes of Customs and Excise 
on motor spirit, and the power to determine the level of those taxes from time to 
time, are Central. From the point of view of road and transport development and 
of those who have to work to that end, it is to be hoped that the provisions of the 
new Constitution will be more simple and realistic. The expectation of impending 
change has, in the meantime, if possible, added to the difficulties. 

Indian railways have in the past relied largely oa their earnings from third-class 
passengers, and nearly 40 per cent. oft those earnings were derived from travel in 
the zone 1-50 miles. Speed was not so important as cost; and the low third-class fare 
of two and a half to three pies per passenger mile was achieved with infrequent 
heavy and slow trains. It is noteworthy that, as pointed out dy the Indian Railway 
Enquiry Committee, passenger fares are lower in India than in eight other countries 
out of nine taken for comparison, and goods freights lower than all save three, the 
United States, Canada and Japan. Even so, diversion to the roads of a substantial 
portion of the passenger traffic in the zone 1-50 miles was threatened. In 1932 the 
“losses” of railways to the roads were believed to be less than two crores of rupees 
a year—that is, less than 2 per cent. of normal receipts. In 1937 the Indian Railway 
Inquiry Committee put the’ figure at four and a half crores of rupees, of which three- 
quarters of a crore was in goods traffic. 


Tue Transport Apvisory CouNncIL 


The Central Government thus felt it necessary to take stock of theiy position and 
to require adequate regulation and co-ordination before they could freely support the 
much-needed programme of road development. This was natural. It was not due 
solely, as it was at times said, to a desire to protect their Achilles’ heel of rail- 
way finances, but because solvent railways, and low rates and fares, are necessary to 
general prosperity. They have steadily pursued that aim, first in a Road-Rail Con- 
ference of 1933 and subsequently in the Transport Advisory Council. This is a 
purely Government body on which Provincial Ministers or their representatives, and 

` advisers, sit with representatives of the Central Government with the object of reach- 
ing and maintaining a common policy. By 1937, despite some continuing differences 
regarding the use of the Road Fund, the council accepted the draft of a Bill to be 
introduced in the Central Legislature amending and consolidating the law relating 
to motor vehicles. This includes a chapter on the regulation of transport which, as it 
emerged from the Legislature as the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, is not in essence a 
co-ordinating Act, but sets up a system of control by statutory authorities through 
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the issue of permits, upon which co-ordinating provisions can be grafted. A Bill’ 
with this object is now before the Legislature. The war prevented development in| 
road plans, but in 1943 post-war plans were begun and tentative proposals were | 
made public in two reports on transport and roads respectively, and in 1944-45 the 
Central Government placed proposals before Provinces, the outline of which is as| 
follows : à j 

Roads would be classed as National Highways, the main trunks for inter-Pro- 
vincial communications and defence; Provincial Highways, the remaining inter-' 
district trunks; District roads, and Village roads. For their part, the Central, 
Government would, in addition to the most generous subventions possible for other 
roads, take over liability for the improvement, completion or new construction of a 
National Highway system amounting to ‘about 20,000 miles, of which about three- 
fourths would be in British India. Provincial Governments were asked, for their’ 
part, to agree that they would pay special attention to the development of district 
and village roads; to the amendment of the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, to make it a| 
co-ordinating Act; to participation by Indian Government railways in road trans-| 
port, mainly for passengers, in joint-stock conzerns with existing operators; that they! 
would, as it was proposed that the Act should provide, give such directions from! 
time to time to the transport authorities as might be necessary to give effect to agreed: 
policy for the regulation of motor transport, particularly in respect of long-distance 
goods transport; and that they would concede to the Central, Government the final 
voice in the control of transport on National Highways. xe 





TRI-PARTITE PLANS 


Stated briefly in general terms, Provinces agreed to the amendment of the-Motor'’ 
Vehicles Act and a Bill is now before the Legislature. The majority agreed to the 
railways participating in road transport companies, but elected to take part of the 
shares themselves. The launching of a number of such tri-partite concerns was at, 
the last minute shelved by the refusal cf the Assembly to vote the necessary funds 
in the railway budget of the current fiscal year, but the question is still open. The 
majority did not accept the proposal that the centre should have a final say in 
control of traffic on National Highways, but agreed that they would ensure control 
of all road transport in accordance with the terms of a code to be drawn up and’ 
agreed. The final issue of these negotiations has not yet been announced. It is 
clearly dependent on the form of the new Constitution. 

The Road. Fund had in 1945 been in existence for fifteen years, nine of peace 
and six of war. It continued during the war, but was applied to the construction 
and improvement of internal roads necessary to the prosecution of the war, for 
which also other very large sums were provided. As already stated, much con- 
struction and improvement of bridges, particularly im Madras and the Central’ 
Provinces, and considerable construction and improvement of surfaced roads, were 
financed from the fund, and otherwise, so that in the fifteen years 1930 to 1945 the, 
mileage of surfaced roads increased from 57,000, mostly ordinary macadam, toi 
70,000, including 12,000 miles of modern surfaces, that is black-top of various sorts 
and cement concrete; an increase of 23 per cent. in fifteen years, together with the! 
conversion of roughly the same proportion from macadam to more durable and. 
dustless surfaces. In 1945 there were approximately 145,000 miles of earth roads in 
charge of the different public authorities, but still in very poor order, making a total 
of 215,000 miles of roads of all sorts. s 

It may be noted here that the Nagpur Plan, which is the basis of the post-war ten- 
or fifteen-year plans, would add 70 per cent. to the mileage of surfaced roads, making 
a total of 120,000 miles; over 50 per cent. to the mileage of earth or other low-cost: 
improved roads, making a total of 210,000 miles; and, in the aggregate, increase the 
total mileage of all roads by 53 per cent. to 330,000. All these figures relate to extra- 
rounicipal roads in British India. The date and speed of commencement were to: 
depend on the movement of the general price index and on the labour market. In: 
the meantime efforts were being made to increase the strength of engineers, surveyors 
and draftsmen, to build up the construction plant required, and to deal with otherj 
preliminaries. 

| 


i = | 
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A development of great importancé which resulted indirectly from the recom- 
mendations of the Jayakar Committee was the creation in 1934 of the Indian Roads 
Congress, a society with a somewhat unusual constitution adapted to the quasi-federal 
position in India and designed to promote interchange of ideas ahd experience, pro- 
mote standardization and advise on research. In essence it is a private association 
of the engineers employed on road work under the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, the States and local bodies, with a leavening of engineers engaged in businesses 
connected with road construction and a. few laymen closely connected in some way 
with its objects. Its membership includes a high preportion of those eligible, and, 
through annual meetings and more frequent meetings of the council and a number 
of committees, has done great work in, to use one of its slogans, “improving the 
road-rupee ratio.” Its revised book on bridge loading, design and construction prac- 
tice, to give an outstanding example, which it is about to issue, is a very valuable 
work. Through the congress the pooling of professional experience and the ventila- 
tion of progressive ideas are, it can be said, as complete as is humanly possible; and, 
largely through the efforts of its members, sure foundations have been laid for the 
efficient execution of the plans of the future. Future road research will be more 
active than in the past. The Central Road Research Station, under the Council of 
Scientific and Indfstrial Research, will be firmly connected with actual practice by 
two-way traffic through the members of the Congress and its committees. 


Moror SERVICES 


From the start with ramshackle motor vehicles after the Jast war the business 
was largely in the hands of “small” men operating so near the margin of bank- 
ruptcy in a highly competitive field that substantial concerns could make little head- 
way. I do not here allude to city bus services, of which the B.E.S.T. Company in 
Bombay is a shining example, although others are not so good. As in other matters, 
however, Madras has been an exception to the rule and two or three substantial con- 
cerns have come to the top, and provide safe and regular services in clean buses with 
efficient vehicle repair shops. Of these the most progressive is perhaps the firm of 
T. V. Sundaram Iyengar and Sons of Madura. The Nizam’s Railway in Hyderabad 
also runs very efficient services, but the States are outside the scope of this paper. 
Elsewhere, the business remained in the hands of small men owning from one to five 
vehicles each. Here and there, notably in Ratnagiri and the Deccan district of 
Bombay, these formed fairly stable co-operative units; and, towards the end of the 
war, there was a series of mergers into joint stock companies; but until then the 
majority of the approximately 40,000 buses and lorries were operated by small owners. 
In the earlier stages the vehicles were dual-purpose, and, by removing seats, goods 
were often, at least in Northern India, carried in buses. For this and other reasons 
the same chassis was commonly used for both passenger and goods work—viz., a 
160-inch wheelbase, three-ton nominal capacity Chevrolet, Ford, Dodge, Bedford, 
etc. The formation of more substantial concerns will doubtless lead to specialization 
in selection of vehicles. 


Types oF Roaps 


Cement-concrete trackways make use of the tracking propensities of bullock- 
carts with the minimum expenditure of the most durable material, cement concrete. 
The tracks are each 2 feet wide, laid to the “ gauge” of the local cart. The bullocks 
like the concrete and keep to it, and the wheels follow. Cart traffic is tidal, to 
market in the morning and home in the evening, and crossing difficulties are more 
apparent than real. In any case the empty cart does no great harm to the ordinary 
earth surface, which, relieved of loaded cart traffic, can be maintained as an ordinary 
earth road, suitable for. other traffic, including light motor buses and lorries. It is 
true that the motor driver tends to think that the tracks are intended for him and 
to dispute the road with the cart, but that will be cured in time. The thickness of 
the concrete depends on local conditions of traffic and soil. As a general rule, a 
thickness of 6 inches is adequate on alluvial soil, but thinner slabs over stabilized 
soil or other foundations are used if more economical. Some technical difficulties 
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have been experienced through expansion and “creep,” but these also will doubtless 
be overcome. “ Trackways” have been laid in many places about the country and 
will, I believe, play a large part in future development of low-cost roads. l 

The types of stirface of major district roads and Provincial and National Highways 
depend more upon traffic and climatic conditions and on what at present exists 
than on the administrative classification. Subject to any limitations imposed by 
available capital, materials, plant and supervisory staff, the engineer will apply the 
test of lowest possible ultimate cost, taking interest and amortization of capital and 
recurring maintenance costs over, say, twenty years, and using cement concrete, 
tar and bituminous mixtures, or “ paint-coats,” or a combination of them, accordingly. 
As stated earlier in the paper, there are now 12,000 miles of modern surfaces, in 
existence from which to judge. Cement concrete gives probably the most durable 
dual-purpose surface and much work has been done, particularly in the United 
Provinces, in the evolution of thin concrete slabs laid on old macadam, particularly 
of kankar, and slabs as thin as 3 inches have been satisfactory. Tar and bitumen 
have been used in practically every known specification, according to circumstances. 
Although dense asphaltic concretes withstand very heavy mixed traffic, “black top” 
surfaces are by nature plastic, the slight indentation caused by one set of wheels being 
“ironed out” by the next, and so on; and with tracking bullock tarts “ironing out ” 
does not occur. This, particularly where the range of temperature is great, has to be 
guarded against. Light and very light “ paintcoats” of tar and bitumen have been 
very successful, offering no appreciable thickness to yield to the cart wheels. The 
lightly tar dressed macadam roads of the Punjab are an outstanding example. Here 
the prevalence of wooden-felloed carts is partly the reason, 

Where the total density of traffic requires or justifies widening the hard-surfaced 
carriageway it is now usual to provide the extra width in one or two cement concrete 
haunches, say 8 feet wide, for carts; the centre being left as “black top”? of some 
sort. The bullocks prefer the concrete and the colour contrast assists- segregation. 
Where circumstances and finance permit, complete segregation of cartway and fast 
traffic road, separated by a ditch or trees, is ideal. Each roadway can then|be 
designed to carry its own traffic. Paradozically cement concrete might be provided 
for the carts, and as the first stage for the motor road even dry brick trackways might, 
if necessary, suffice. But, since duplication of bridges and culverts would be ex- 
pensive, the possibilities of complete segregation are limited. 

No paper oh roads in India would be complete without mention of the humble 
bicycle, which, in astronomical numbers, is a means of transport as much as a 
private conveyance. Delhi’s daily milk supply comes in mainly on bicycles festooned 
with cans; and it is quite common to carry a passenger. At least on the main road 
approaches to towns, separate cycle tracks will have to be a standard part of road 
lay-out. 

On the new road approach to the Howrah bridge and Calcutta three national 
highways from Delhi, Bombay and Madras will converge. On it will appear heavy 
lorries from Tatanagar and other centres of industry, passenger buses, long-distance 
cars, a host of local motor traffic, carts, cycles, rickshaws and foot people in the 
numbers that only Calcutta can produce. It will, it is hoped, be laid out with every 
regard to safety and convenience that modern traffic science can devise. It should 
be a remarkable highway. ` 

I have already exceeded my allotted space, but I am conscious of many omissions. 
For instance, the-part played by motor transport in the war; petrol rationing and 
the organization and research that went to the conversion of over 20,000 vehicles to 
producer gas, saving in that way alone between twenty-five and thirty million gallons 
of petrol a year; the roads built for war needs and the wear and tear of war on roads; 
more about future plans, such as the national highway routes; projects for major 
bridges on them; the new research staticn and organization; the requirements iof 
road construction plant; and questions of engineer man-power. All these and more‘ 
have had to be either omitted or barely touched. But I must conclude. 

I have already expressed my indebtedness to The Times for the picture of the 
prehistoric cart. I am likewise indebted to Mr. Freak, Chief Engineer, Punjab, for 
the negatives of seven slides; to the Concrete Association of India for the ee 
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pictures of trackways and four photographs; and to Mr. T. S. Krishna, of Messrs. 
T. V. Sundaram Iyengar and Sons, of Madura, for the pictures of that firm’s vehicles 
and premises. I trust that the illustrations will to some exterit have supplied omissions 
in the paper, particularly in respect of modern developments, and will have dispelled 
any impression unintentionally conveyed in the text of continuing stagnation in the 
bullock-cart era. Nothing could be further from the truth. Thanks to the work 
of the Indian Roads Congress and the efforts of such bodies as the Indian Roads 
and Transport Development Association, the urgent need for more and better roads 
is generally accepted, and the ways and means to make them are known. The at 
present small but devoted band of road engineers, also, is ready for the task that 
lies ahead. 

If I have stressed the problems of the minor road and of the bullock-cart, it is 
because, rightly or wrongly, I believe that the crux of the matter lies in the minor 
roads. It is the minor roads that have been most neglected in the past and will be 
in danger of further neglect if development is too much from the trunks outwards. 
It is the minor roads that condition the whole business of rural marketing and the 
material and social progress of the farmer. It is by way of the minor roads that all 
schemes for rural uplift and betterment will reach their target, or fail to do so; and 
it is on the improved minor road that must come the reform of the bullock-cart and 
the consequent reduction in the cost of all roads. All is ready for a great advance, 
and awaits only the early establishment of a stable Constitution, for which. we all 
hope. 

An conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Burns for much assistance in 
connection with the paper, and to Mr. Tuck for the efficient way in which the slides 
and photographs have been shown. ` 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a joint meeting of the India and Burma Section of the Royal Society of Arts 
and the East India Association at John Adam Street, Adelphi, on Thursday, 
March 6, 1947, a paper on “Roads and Road Transport in India” was read by 
Sir Kenneth Mitchell. In the absence of Sir Frank Noyce, k.c.s.1., ¢.B.E., who was 
snowbound at Grayshott, the chair was taken by Lieut.-Colonel LesLie Barron, C.LE. 


The Cuarrman : In the unfortunate, but unavoidable, absence of Sir Frank Noyce 
Ihave been asked to take the chair this afternoon. 

It is with very great pleasure that I introduce to you an old friend, Sir Kenneth 
Mitchell. I think most of those present will know what an enormous amount of 
work he has done for road communications in India, and what an expert and 
authority he is on this subject. I am sure we shall hear an extremely interesting | 
address. 


Sir Kenneta Mrrcnery then read his paper, which was illustrated by lantern 
views. ; . 


The Cuarman: I should like, on behalf of all of us, to thank Sir Kenneth 
Mitchell for his extremely interesting lecture. I have from time to time made many 
applications to Sir Kenneth when he was Consulting Engineer to the Government 
of India for Roads for grants in aid of road and bridging schemes in several Indian 
States, and I must say how very interesting and helpful I always found his observa- - 
tions and comments upon the plans put up to him. I, and I am sure all of us here, 
can now realize all the difficulties which confronted him in deciding what schemes 
should have preference over others. I should like to express my thanks to him for 
always being so helpful, and once again to thank him for his very interesting address 


to us this afternoon. , i ‘3 
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Sir Henry KNIGHT, K.C.S.1., C.I.E.: Mr. Chairman, I very greatly appreciate the 
opportunity of being here today, and even more the opportunity you have given me 
of speaking, especially as very nearly twenty years ago Sir Kenneth Mitchell was the 
Technical Adviser to the Government of India Road Committee and I was the Secre- 
tary to that Committee. We had a most interesting time, including a tour all round 
India, arguing with representatives and officials, and doing what might be called 
propaganda work for better roads in India. Thereafter Sir Kenneth “took the 
Highways” and I took the low ways back to Bombay, and I have had little to do 
with roads since. 

However, the many years I spent in India have shown me the very great differ- 
ence good road transport has made to the villager. When I first went to India a 
villager involved in a law suit might have to make a journey to a place twenty miles 
away which was one and a half days each way ina bullock-cart, and the same diffi- 
culty arose when he wanted to market his crops. He can now often get there and 
back in the day by motor bus and motor lorry. , 

I fully appreciate the very great difficulty of combining a road surface for motor 
transport and bullock-cart, although I think I am right in saying that the bullock- 
cart problem is perhaps partly our own fault, because the bullock-cart with the 
narrow iron tyre used in the Deccan was designed a hundred yeárs ago by an officer 
of the Royal Engineers. If he had only provided for wider types perhaps our problem 
would not have arisen ! . 

I hope that the Government of India will press on with the National Highways, 
and I noticed an interesting reference to this matter in the Finance Member’s Budget 
speech in the Legislative Assembly. He said : “ One important development, which 
‘deserves specific mention, is the assumption of financial responsibility for the con- 
struction and maintenance of national highways from April 1, 1947, and a total 
provision of about Rs. 6$ crores for national highways expenditure during 1947-48, 
Rs. 2} crores in the*Revenue Budget and the balance in the Capital Budget, has 
been made.” I trust, therefore, that we shall see real progress in the National High- 
ways and equal progress in the Provincial Highways. 

I speak with some feeling about National Highways, because about three months 
ago it was my fortune to travel over the “ Indo-Burma Road,” a road which was 
modernized during the war. When I made the journey the road was rapidly 
deteriorating, and heavy slides had taken place on the way to Imphal. I could not 
get to the Burma frontier at Tamu because the road had completely given way at one 
point, and, although a Heath Robinson sort of bridge had been placed there for 
Burma black market traffic, I did not dare take my car over it! 

It is to be hoped that the Government of India will spend an adequate proportion 
of the money allocated in the Budget in putting the Indo-Burma highway into good 
order. In that connection I might conclude .by quoting the following piece of 
doggerel : 

“I wish the Indo-Burma 
Road were firmer. 
One might almost say 
It is only cne way ”— 


and that is over the Khud. 


Mr. Epwarp Fryer: I have enjoyed this afternoon very much, although I have 
never been to India. I am impressed by the lecturer’s remarks with regard to the 
“paralleling” of main-line railways and trunk roads. That has been almost a 
fetish with us for a number of years, and was advocated in the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords—one of the most far-reaching examinations we 
ever had in connection with British roads. I am entirely with the lecturer in his 
advocacy of road and railways not being in competition. 

I should be interested to know if the lecturer could give any idea of the average 
mileage per car in India, the sort of distance it might do on one particular journey, 
and the question of speed. i 

The lecturer made a reference to the trouble experienced with regard to crossing 
rivers. Some years ago in Holland I happened to get on to the wrong road, and I 
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had to cross what I might term “the rivers” which make up the mouth of the 
Rhine and drove down to near Eindhoven. In the middle of the stream there was 
a ferry, and in the middle of the ferry-boat stood a man with his hand on a handle. 
On the ferry there were about twelve cars, and all the man did was to change the 
position of the fins so that the current took the float across to the other side. It was 


the simplest form of ferry I have ever seen, yet it struck me as being the acme of 
efficiency. 


Lieut.-Colonel E. W. SLAUGHTER, C.B.E., M.I.M.E., M.INST.T.: The lecturer, with 
whom for some years I have had the privilege of discussing many problems of road 
transport and road development, has given us this afternoon a very good historical 
background to the development of transport in India. He has brought out the im- 
portant factor that it was not until about 1932, when pressure drove the Government 
of India by way of reduced earnings of the railways, that they took up the question 
of the proper development of road transport seriously. 

At that time the Nizam’s State Railways were in a much better position than the 
Government of India to tackle the problem on their own basis, and subsequent events 
have shown clearly the advantages of having the ownership of both railways and 
roads under one authority. 

We took at the time what has since proved to be a very realistic view of the co- 
ordination of road and rail. I was fortunate enough to have a mission from Govern- 
ment which took me to Europe in 1933 to study this problem, and I came back con- 
vinced, as'a railway man, that there was only one way to bring about a proper form of 
cheap transport—namely, the co-ordination of both services. 

_In Hyderabad we built up a good road and ‘rail co-ordinated service, and today 
it has something like 600 vehicles on the road with a route mileage of some 4,500. 
Last year about 22 million passengers were carried by road. The public is now get- 
ting a fairly good service. We have not been able to extend the road mileage and the 
number of services to what we should like, due to the fact that we were not able to 
get new stock; but it does show that in Hyderabad the control of road and rail 
by one authority led to considerable development cn right lines. At the present 
time we have on order some 350 vehicles, double and single deck buses, with fifty- 
four seats on the double deckers and thirty-five seats on the single deckers, at a cost 
of some one million pounds. They are Diesel engine chassis and well-designed metal 
bodies, of the same standard that has served us so well in the past.” The light 
American type of chassis would not have seen us through the stress and strain of 
war conditions, and we have come to the conclusion that as a matter of pure 
economics it is better to have a first-class vehicle in the first place rather than a 
lighter one, which is not designed as a passenger vehicle and which usually causes 
maintenance troubles. That is an important factor overseas, and one of the differ- 
ences I had with the lecturer during the latter part of the war was that he was 
obliged to force upon us lease-lend vehicles which gave a great deal of trouble. He 
also insisted that we took gas-producing plant for these vehicles, which in turn 
brought about a chain of maintenance ‘difficulties. The maintenance costs of these 
lighter vehicles doing heavy and regular work indicate that it is preferable to have 
the heavier type of chassis with the first-class body. 

I have with me a few statistics which might be of interest. The running cost of 
the gas vehicle is 2-93d. per mile, that of the petrol vehicle 3-74d. per mile, and the 
Diesel engine -43d. per mile. I should add that the additional cost of maintenance of 
the gas-producer plant vehicle is very much heavier than that of the petrol-driven 
vehicle, and not so reliable. Our earnings per bus mile are about 15d., and operating 
and maintenance cost run out at about 12-7d. It may also interest you to know that 
in our organization 95 per cent. of the trips were run to time, and that out of 70,090 
scheduled connections with trains we maintained 99-3 per cent., which was, in our 
opinion, very satisfactory in the circumstances. . 

The lecturer has referred to the war effort, in which road transport played an 
important part in India. We took the opportunity to’ mobilize special mobile units, 
to prepare for emergencies; they were self-contained fleets of sixteen vehicles each. 
They were directed to particular districts where stocks of grain had accumulated, 
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dealing with these food supplies in bulk to nearest railhead. As an emergency 
measure under famine conditions it was a very good effort, particularly where: it 
enabled blocks trains to be made up on the railways. In the last year of the war 
these cight mobile units moved some 350,000 tons of food grains to railheads, with 
fairly long leads and not too good roads. | 

I mention this as of value in having a co-ordinated road and rail organization ;at 
your disposal where one has to legislate for war, floods, drought and famine con- 
ditions. 


Mr. A. V. Parnacorr: When consideriag this subject we » must bear in mind the 
enormous area of India. We must also bear in mind the differences in the popula- 
tions, particularly between the north and south. Again, we must remember that 
some of the early inhabitants of India apparently used fire to crack-the granité rocks 
and so on rather than rock drills. It does seem to me that that is a method by which 
road and rail interests can get the small stone ballast for the purpose of road and rail 
making. Then I would say that the climate of India is such that with the large water 
areas it should be possible to grow—I emphasize the word “ grow ”"—the so-called 
petrol for vehicles and even for locomotives. 

I was an old friend of Colonel Crumpton, and we used to discuss at length the 
Indian vehiclés with their large diameter wheels: Those large wheels are, of course, 
for the purpose of trying to help the bullocks, pull the vehicle over very bad ground. 

‘The higher the load is carried above the rcead"surface the -greater is the rocking and 
destruction of the road. It seems to me to be a great mistake to overlook the fact 
that wheels can be multiple and smaller in diameter. 

If I were younger and if I were’ trying to co-ordinate the railways and the was 
I should construct the vehicles so that they could run both on the rails and on t 
roads and, at the same time, make them amphibious. 


The LECTURER, in reply, said : I found it quite impossible to deal with the technical 
aspects of road/rail co-ordination in a paper of this sort. Colonel Slaughter comes 
from Hyderabad, the Government of which owns the whole transport system, 
in that case the problem of co-ordination is much easier than it is in the case ae 
India as a whole. 

With regard to the question of the average mileage of a private motor-car and 
the speed,*that is rather difficult to answer. I should say that the average total 
was about 500 to 1,000 miles per month. The maximum distance travelled, and it is 
fairly common today, is 350 miles in a day on the Grand Trunk Road. "As far as 
spéed is concerned, on the main trunk roads anything over fifty miles per hour is 
dangerous because of the bullock-carts. 

I am afraid I do not know what the last speaker meant by home-grown fuel, 
whether it was charcoal or vegetable oil. 


Lieut-Colonel E. W. Staucurer: With regard to that last matter, I think it lis 
true to say that every bit of ground-nut oil which is grown in India today i is wantéd 
for food. It is a fact that the Saport of ground-nut oil has almost been banned from 
_ India. 





Lieut.-General Sir Tuomas Hutton: It is my EEN and pleasure to proposej a 
‘vote of thanks to Colonel Barton for presiding at this meeting. ` 

T should also like to take this’ opportunity of saying what good work the lecturer 
has done in laying the foundations of a sound organization for developing roads in 
India, and for the‘co-ordination of road and rail transport. | 
. He worked away in a most patient manner and built up an organization in pe 
of every difficulty. 

T am sure that when the polidcal situation begins to clear there will be built up 
a very fine system: of roads: and road transport throughout India: The amount of 
attention given to the matter in the Assembly. and in the Press shows there is ‘ig 
danger of it being forgotten, anda in hee end I am sure the lecturer’ s great work wili 
‘not have been in vain. f 
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Sir Franx Noyce writes : It was a matter of deep regret to me that chaotic road- 
rail conditions prevented my fulfilling the promise I had made to Sir Kenneth 
Mitchell, before I knew of what an English winter was really capable, that I 
would preside at his lecture whatever the weather. I was specially sorry not to be 
present, as no one is in a better position than I am to testify to the outstanding part 
Sir Kenneth has played in the development of roads in India. For the five years 
from 1932 to 1937, during which I was Industries and Labour Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, we worked in the closest association. He had been Road Engineer 
to the Government of India since 1930, the year which saw the creation of the Cen- 
tral Road Fund, the administration of which was already presenting problems on 
which the Central and Provincial Governments held conflicting views. The effects 
of the rapid development of motor transport on railway revenues were beginning to 
cause the Government of India considerable anxiety, and one of my first duties after 
I became a Member of the Government was to convene a conference of all the 
interests concerned—Central, Provincial, Railway, Road and Inland Navigation. 
The conference met in Simla in April, 1933, and was attended by sixty-five repre- 
sentatives. It achieved quite a considerable measure of agreement, and nothing con- 
tributed more to its success than the thorough way in which its chairman was briefed 
by Sir Kenneth. I remember that Lord Willingdon, in opening it, described the 
road-rail problem as one of the growing pains of civilization, and went on to say 
that in India it was comparatively new and its difficulties less developed. He 
thought that this meant that India had an opportunity for timely adjustment which 
many countries had not had, and was therefore in a position to profit by their 
experience. The problem in India may have been new, but it was by no means easy, 
for in India there is the great difficulty presented by the divergent interests of the 
Government of India, which has to bear in mind the 600 to 800 crores of the tax* 
payers’ rupees invested in the railways and those of the Provinces, which naturally 
put roads first. The outcome of the Road-Rail Conference was the creation or re- 
organization of Boards of Communications in the Provinces and the establishment of 
. tht Transport Advisory Copncil, over two meetings of which I presided, those of 
1935—by which time Sir Kenneth had become Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India (Roads)—and 1936. I think Sir Kenneth will bear me out when I say 
that the first meeting was more harmonious than the second. Stresses and strains 
were becoming increasingly apparent, the main poiat of difference being, as was to 
be expected, the extent of the Government of India control over ‘the application of 
the Central Road Fund. Sir Kenneth’s most interesting paper, which deals in con- 
cise and lucid fashion with an extremely complicated subject, shows that those stresses 
and strains still continue—they may well become far more marked under the new 
Constitution—and there must have been many occasions since I left India in 1937 
when the Government of India have had reason to envy the happy state of affairs in 
Hyderabad, where railways and roads are under one authority, and it has therefore 
been possible to establish a completely co-ordinated system of road and rail transport, 
with results so well brought out by Colonel Slaughter. 

If I had been present at the meeting I should have put one question to Sir 
Kenneth. Shortly after I left India roads and railways were consolidated in a 
“Communications” portfolio. I admit that that seems the more logical arrangement, 
but I have often wondered whether there were not some advantages in having roads 
and railways in separate portfolios, as it enabled the Member in charge of roads (and, 
incidentally, in charge of many other things) to view road and rail competition from 
a rather more detached standpoint than his colleague the Railway Member. Sir 
Kenneth had experience of both systems, and his opinion on the subject would be of 
great interest. 

There is one point I may perhaps mention in conclusion. During the five years 
I was its chairman there was never the smallest disagreement in the Standing Com- 
mittee on Roads, though its members were drawn from all parties in the Central 
Legislature, and the majority of them certainly did not see eye to eye with the 
Government on all subjects. That harmony was not due to any merits in its chair- 
man, but to Sir Kenneth’s persuasive powers and the reasonableness with which he 
always stated his case. 
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THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF PAKISTAN 


By Dr. Anwar QURESHI 
(Economic Adviser, Hyderabad State) 


I am grateful to the East India Association, and especially to my esteemed friend Sir 
Frank Brown, for the honour of the invitation to read a paper on a subject of great 
topical importance, and made more so by the momentous decision of H.M. Govern- 
ment to withdraw British administration by June, 1948. This decision does not 
change the fundamental issue of a separate sovereign State or States for the Muslims. 
I speak entirely in my personal capacity as a student of economics. I hold no brief 
for any political party, and, as a matter of fact, I am conscious that my approach; to 


the problem may prove entirely unacceptable to the political exponents of the Pakistan 
theory. 

Before I proceed to deal with the subject, sir, I wish to say how grateful I am for 
your kindness in presiding over this lecture. Your authority as a financial expert and 
an administrator with wide experience of Indian conditions will give special weight 
to any views you may care to express. 

As a student of economics I have always been a firm believer in economic freedom, 
and have been anxious to see as few economic barriers as possible. As the ultimate 
objective I would not only welcome a strong federation for the whole of India but 
even for all South-East Asia. As a matter of fact, I think we should work towards a 
still higher ideal—namely, a world federation—because I believe that it is only when 
the nation-state is abolished that the foundations of true and lasting peace and 
economic prosperity will have been laid. But this is obviously a distant vision, and 
as realists we must face the situation and take things as they are. At present it is 
for each nation to decide its own destiny, and as a student of economics I regard’. 
it as my duty to take for granted whatever verdict a nation gives in regard to lits 
political goal and to examine its economic implications. 


An INDEPENDENT MUSLIM STATE 


From this standpoint I need have no difficulty at all in giving a straight and direct 
answer to the question whether it is desirable to have an independent Muslim State 
in India, call it Pakistan or any other name. The answer is clearly in the affirmative. 
I maintain that it is for the Muslim nation and for no one else to decide its political 
destiny, and it is not for economists to tell them what political framework they 
should Jive under. A year ago there may have been some ambiguity about the will 
of the Muslim nation and their choice. Today there exists no such doubt, for the 
Muslim nation has pronounced in the Indian elections, as clearly as any nation could 
have done in the history of the world, its verdict as to what its political goal should 
be. They want a separate Muslim State. If elections have any value at all for 
ascertaining the will of a nation, that will has been ascertained beyond doubt during 
the last elections, when more than go per cent. of the Muslim electors voted for the 
Muslim League on this issue. Therefore, whether we like it or not, we have to 
accept this as our fundamental postulate: that there is no way of satisfying the 
political aspirations of Muslims of India except by granting their demand for a 
separate State. ‘ 

To the British people, who have contributed so much to the present concept of a 
united India, the idea of splitting up the country into separate States may seem 
reactionary. But if they examine the matter carefully they will find that India has 
never been a single political unit. Even during the British rule the boundaries of 
India have been changing from time to time. Not quite ten years have passed. since 
Burma was separated from India. Never in India’s long and chequered history did 
any ruler succeed in bringing the whole of the country under a unitary administra- 
tion. Even during the most glorious pericd of Hindu rule—namely, the reign of 
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Chandra Gupta Maurya—the southern parts of India remained separate from the 
Hindu Empire in the north. Therefore, this idea of the unity of the country is a 
myth. To the British or the American public it is equally difficult to, understand 
why so much stress should be laid on religious or communal considerations in these 
days when the secular State and the majority rule have been the generally accepted 
feature of modern government. I can do no better at this state than quote at some 
length the Economist, a paper well known for its sober and penetrating views. In 
the issue of September 7, 1946, under the heading “ Black Flags in India,” it wrote : 

“The Muslim black flags in India stand for mcre than a minority party’s dis- 
approval of the party in power. Conservatives in this country might have hung out 
black flags when the Labour Cabinet took office—many of them, indeed, felt like it— 
but it would have been a meaningless gesture because the Labour Party had won the 
General Election and there was nothing left for the Conservatives to do but to per- 
form the functions of His Majesty’s Opposition. The Muslim Leaguers, however, do 
not regard themselves as a minority party of India, because India as a unitary State is , 
what they reject. They claim to represent a distinct nation, for which they demand 
independence. It is, therefore, in their view irrelevant that Congress has a majority 
of votes in India as.a whole, just as it was irrelevant for an Irish Sinn Feiner that the 
Catholic Irish were a minority in the former United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. It was because of this claim to be a separate nation that the Muslim League 
opposition in India is something that cannot be dealt with by a mere counting of 
heads. 

“In spite of all the publicity focused on the recent Cabinet Mission to India the 
Muslim League position still appears to be very imperfectly understood in this 
country. This is partly because of a reasoned British purpose to maintain the unity 
of India as the British Raj has built it up and to avoid a dangerous devolution of 
central authority. But it is also partly due to the habit of speaking of India and of 
‘the Indian people’ in the singular and of speaking of the Hindu-Muslim issue 
as ‘communal ’—a~ word of vague and indeterminate meaning which is, neverthe- 
- less, used in contrast to ‘national.’ In modern English liberal thinking religion is 
a matter of private judgment and conscience or of association of individuals, quite 
separate from the Government of the State, from the ‘law of the land’ and from 
the general life of society. But it is easy to forget how recent even in Western 
Europe is the prevalence of this attitude; it was certainly not the normal outlook when 
Alya ruled the Netherlands, when the bells of Paris rang the signal for the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew or when London was frantic with excitement over the Popish 
Plot. And on the other side of the Irish Sea it certainly does still matter in social 
and political life whether a man is a Catholic or a Protestant. The nationality of 
Eire is, in fact, defined by religion, and not by the test of language which is the 
normal criterion of secularized nationhood, for the Irish are as a people English- 
speaking. Similarly, Northern Ireland is differentiated by religion; just as it is 
mainly the Catholic religion which has separated Ireland from Protestant England, 
so it is Protestantism which has caused Ulster to break away from Ireland... . 

“The Hindu-Muslim differences are not merely those of religion, even in the 
wider sense of organized ways of living; they-also impinge on the field of language, 
which in Europe is considered the most decisive criter:on of nationality... . : 

“When the present tension in India is viewed in its historical setting it cannot 
be denied that we are confronted by something more than a mere factional strife 
within a single nation. It is essential to realize this as a condition of any realistic 
approach to the Indian problem.” 

I apologize for quoting these views at such length, but I thought it desirable to 


do so because they are expressed by impartial British observers in a highly respected 
financial paper. 


THE Casinet Mission PLAN 


When I refer to the opinion of British observers I am aware that many of you will 
immediately think of the findings of the British Cabinet Mission, which went to 
India last year and which gave its verdict against Pakistan. It must not be forgotten, 


however, that the British Mission went to India with a view to exploring the possi- 
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bilities of a-reasonable compromise between the two political parties, and that the 
statements made by the Mission were directed solely to that end. I personally believe 
that if their scheme had been accepted by all concerned without mental reservations it 
would have provided a fair solution of the thorny problem. The statements made 
by the Cabinet Mission were inspired by the praiseworthy motive of securing a com 
promise, and I do not think it is even fair to the Cabinet Mission themselves to 
assume that those statements represented their genuine opinion on the intrinsic merits 
of the case. It is by no means certain that if the Cabinet Mission were to consider 
the matter as a judicial tribunal and not as conciliators in a dispute, their verdict 
would have been the same; this, of course, quite apart from the point of principle 
which is so often emphasized by the leader of the Muslim League that the political 
destiny of a nation is not a matter which can be decided by judicial tribunals. It is 
a matter which the nation alone can decide. 

Moreover, despite the apparent opposition of the Cabinet Mission to the idea of 
. Pakistan, a close examination of their scheme reveals that it gives indirectly and in a 
substantial measure what the Muslim nation wanted, and it must also be remem- 
bered that the scheme makes a definite provision to review the matter after a period 
of ten years. According to the scheme, if the Muslim nation, after an experimental 
period of ten years, did not feel satisfied with this so-called “ shadow of Pakistan ” 
they were fully free to demand a full-fledged Pakistan. In short, what the British 
Mission proposed, in the characteristic British spirit of compromise, was that the 
Muslims should have the right to ask for self-determination, but that they should 
not exercise that right until after ten years, because the other party is assuring them 
of such nice treatment it would be worth their while to rely on its word and thus 
to give the scheme a fair trial. The Mission hoped that if the Hindus kept their word 
to the Muslims for the next ten years the latter might never feel the need for asking 
for a separate State. This also implies that the Cabinet Mission indirectly. told the 
Congress Party: “We are giving you enough time to prove your bona fides. We 
have advised the Muslims to wait, and it is now for you to convince them that they 
will get from you what they want.” 

1 
Tue Compromise Breaks Down 

In spite of the so-called “obstinacy” of the Muslim League leader he went a 
good deal out of his way to accept this compromise, though some of his followers 
were opposed to it. He did so because he wished to try an experiment in mutual 
co-operation for ten years. But to his great disappointment and that of the Muslim 
League it was soon evident that the co-operation which was promised for ten years 
did not materialize even for ten days, and the Muslim League was therefore com- 
pelled to pass a resolution withdrawing their previous adherence to the scheme. The 
present position, therefore, is that the Muslim League is no longer prepared to accept 
a compromise scheme which gives them a shadow of Pakistan with a weak centre, 
but insists on a full-fledged independent Muslim State, and, as already stated, the 
Muslim electorate has endorsed this decision of its leaders. The view that when 
the Muslim League accepted the plan put forward by the Cabinet Mission they did 
not thereby renounce their ultimate objective of establishing a separate Muslim State 
is well supported by the following quotation from the London Economist, dated 
May 25, 1946 : 

«<The reaction of the Muslim League is still about as apparent as that of a be- 
wildered chess-player trying to weigh the odds on various alternative moves. Its 
leaders are trying to decide the relative wisdom of accepting this partial autonomy 
now, with the possibility’ of getting greater freedom later, or of risking a Congress- 
made Constitution backed by British military force if they refuse the half-loaf. Hence 
Mr. Jinnah’s reported queries over how far the provisions for constitutional change 
could be interpreted as a guarantee of rights of eventual secession.” 


Economic Aspects OF PAKISTAN 


_ The question I am dealing with is how fat it is economically feasible to have a 
separate Muslim State. It is for the Muslim nation to decide what should be the 
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economic ideals of Pakistan. Mr. Gandhi has laid repeated stress on simple living 
and high thinking, and though many important Hindu leaders and economists are 
opposed to this they have mildly acquiesced in it. Similarly, in an interview appear- 
ing in the New York Times of September 21, 1942, Mr. Jinnah was reported to have 
remarked that “ if we are willing to live sensibly but poorly so long as we have free- 
dom, why should the Hindus object? ... The economy will take care of itself.” 
This remark came in for much adverse criticism from Mr. N. R. Sarkar in his note 
to the Sapru Committee. There has been a good deal of vague, prejudiced and selfish 
propaganda regarding the economic ‘possibilities of Pakistan. I will not undertake to 
examine these partisan arguments. These have been very well answered by Dr. John 
Matthai and Sir Homi Mody in their memorandum dealing with the economic 
aspects of Pakistan which they submitted to the Sapru Committee. The Report of 
the Sapru Committee is packed with a series of miscellaneous appendices, but it is 
curious that the Committee did not find it possible to include in these appendices 
the Matthai-Mody Memorandum, although this was one of the most important docu- 
ments considered by the Committee. What is still more interesting is that the 
Memorandum by Mr. N. R. Sarkar, which contains an adverse criticism of the 
Matthai-Mody Memorandum, has been included ! 

They have declared that Pakistan is quite a feasible proposition. The main con- 
clusion of the Matthai-Modi Memorandum on Pakistan is that separation would be 
workable on economic grounds if judged solely by the test of ability (æ) to maintain exist- 
ing standards of living, and (4) to meet budgetary requirements on the pre-war basis 
but excluding provisions for defence. 


Tue Nortu-WeEstTern Group 


For the purpose of this discussion I think it is better to assume that the Pakistan 
area will consist of the Provinces included in groups B and C of the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement. I will confine my remarks mainly to group B, about the economy of 
which Í am better acquainted and feel in some way qualified to speak. In this 
group B I will include, for economic purposes, the resources of the Indian States 
within that group as falling within the scope of that Province. To judge the economic 
strength of any group the normal practice is to take the income per head or to take 
the total budget of that Province. But neither national income nor the budgetary 
position can be a completely satisfactory index. The real economic strength of a 
nation depends upon the size, strength and quality of its population, the fertility of 
the soil, and the availability of other natural resources, including mineral wealth. 
The experience of the last Great War has shown that the resources of a country 
could be developed far more quickly than is commonly imagined, provided there is 
a will and a determination on the part of its people to do so. 

Let us examine the economy of B group of Pakistan from this point of view. 
This region possesses the strongest, the finest and probably the healthiest population 
in the whole of India. A stalwart Punjabi or a strong Pathan can normally do 
twice as much manual work as a South Indian can. Further, the average density in 
this area is comparatively much smaller than the average density in India as a whole. 
The distribution of population is much less uneven than in other parts of the 
country, and certainly the pressure of the population on the soil is much lighter in 
group B than in group A. This is certainly a great asset and should much assist 
the economic advancement of this area. As far as the skill of the people is con- 
cerned, I may only mention that the Punjabis have earned a good reputation for 
being not only the finest soldiers but also the finest artisans and craftsmen, which is 
corroborated by the fact that a number of excellent small and medium-scale indus- 
tries have grown in the Province and contributed a good deal to the war effort of 
the country. So, in respect of its human resources, both as regards quantity and 
quality, group B is very well placed, and is certainly in a more fortunate position 
than group A. 

As regards natural resources we find that group B is a land of perennial rivers 
and possesses a network of canals. The land is fertile, and produces not only all 
the food requirements of the people but has a fairly large surplus available for 
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export. As regards commercial crops, this region grows the finest cotton in India, 
and produces oil seeds, such as rapeseed, cottonseed, etc. In so far as food consti- 
tutes the main item in the standard of living, this region has a much higher standard 
of living than any other region. Even when account is taken of items other than 
food, I believe that the standard of living in group B is not only equal to that in 
any other part of India, but it is probably much higher. 


ÅGRICULTURE 


The possibilities of agricultural development are far greater in this region than in 
other parts of the country. So far as the fertility of the soil and the availability 
of water are concerned, the areas in group B are much better endowed, and since 
these, combined with efficient labour, are the main elements needed for improvement 
in agriculture, the natural environment in group B is very favourable for agricultural 
progress. The starting of heavy chemical works to provide fertilizers in this area is a 
practical proposition, and it is well known that there are immense possibilities for 
developing hydro-electric power at cheap rates. The raw materials required for 
manufacturing fertilizer are also available in abundance in this region. There is no 
doubt that this region is not equally rich in mineral resources, and great capital has 
been made out of this deficiency by some critics who have pointed out that Pakistan 
is doomed to remain an agricultural State and can never become an industrial State. I 
shall shortly examine the extent, if any, to which Pakistan is likely to suffer owing 
to the shortage of coal and iron, but the point raises a number of issues of great 
importance, and it will be best to deal with them briefly here. 

We‘ might well ask ourselves, Is it absolutely essential for the well-being and 
prosperity of any nation to have coal and iron? We find that some of the States 
with the highest standard of living in the world do not possess these two minerals. 
Take, for instance, Switzerland. Switzerland has made a good deal of industrial pro- 
gress without these two essential raw materials and is one of the prosperous countries 
of Europe. A country like Denmark, which is purely agricultural, has got the most 
enviable standard of living in the whole of Europe. As a matter of fact there are onl 
a few States which have both these raw materials. Again I fail to see why oh 
State should seek to be self-sufficient in respect of all the materials needed for its 
economic development, unless we are to proceed on the assumption that the world 
will never be free from the recurrent threats of war. 


PEACEFUL RELATIONS 


Pakistan will come as a result of peaceful negotiations with Hindustan, and it will 
have peaceful, friendly and cordial relations with Hindustan and other parts of the 
world. Its economy will, therefore, be based on the assumption that such peaceful 
relations will be maintained. On this hypothesis there should never be any question 
of Pakistan seeking to be self-sufficient in respect of all its needs.. Indeed, if we pro- 
ceed on this assumption, not merely the problem raised by the lack of coal and iron, 
but also a number of other problems will be greatly simplified. In the first place, we 
will not be required to spend any considerable amount of money on defence expendi- 
ture. From the practical point of view even a united India, in spite of our declara- 
tions for independence, cannot defend itself against any major enemy. We have no 
navy and practically no air force worth the name. The industries which are neces- 
sary to produce battleships and fighter planes do not exist in the country, and it will 
easily take ten years or more to develop them, by which time perhaps other nations 
will develop atomic energy, making these weapons of war useless. Even a rich 
country like the United Kingdom was unable to fight single-handed, and I do not 
think that even the U.S.A. would be able to do so. Therefore, it is no use pretending 
that we can rely on our own strength in the matter of defence. 

In this respect I, for one, fully endorse the Gandhian proposal to make absolutely 
no preparations for war, though I believe that military discipline is good for a nation, 
and it would be necessary to keep some armed forces for the maintenance of internal 
law and order in times of emergencies, but the cost of maintaining such small armies 
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will be small. Pakistan will not have to incur any heavy expenditure on the North- 
West Province because the entire relations with the tribal areas will change. If we 
assume conditions of peace there remains no reason why we should seek for self- 
sufficiency, whether in economic matters or in defence, and tke whole basis of the 
argument which challenges the economic feasibility of Pakistan crumbles down. 


INDUSTRIES 


As regards the prospects of industrial development of Pakistan, they are not as 
gloomy as many writers have described them to be. The lack of coal need not act 
as a serious hindrance, because hydro-electric power can be developed easily in this 
zone. Iron and steel can be imported. The prices of many of the home-produced 
mineral products are higher than those of imported products; this was the case with 
iron and steel before the war. It may, therefore, be economical for Pakistan to 
import its requirements of minerals from other countries. Pakistan will have friendly 
relations with other countries, and may find it necessary to maintain low tariffs in 
the interest of its consumers. In fact, group B already contains a number of small 
industries, and more are being established. I believe that with its healthy and skilful 
population the standard of living in this part will certainly be higher than in other 

arts. 

P We have been accustomed too much to think in terms of money, but if for one 
moment we forget this approach and think in terms of real rescurces we shall be in 
a position to see the picture more clearly. Money, after all, is needed to buy resources 
and labour. Take, for instance, road building in rural areas. It has been estimated 
that it would require a huge amount of money to complete tke road-building pro- 
gramme. According to my way of thinking, the entire roads in the rural areas could 
be ze built in five or six months without spending one single pie in cash. It is 
generally admitted that an agriculturist in India is very much under-employed. He 
does not work much more than 200 days a year. But at the same time we are also 
told that enough money is not available in the country to build roads because of the 
poverty of the people and their inability to pay taxes. If I had my way I would make 
it obligatory on every village to see that village labour is given free during slack 
periods to build the rural roads, which only require digging of earth and levelling 
of the surface. The villagers, instead of wasting time in idleness, would be called 
upon to work. There is no doubt they are poor and cannot pay taxes in cash. 
Therefore they must pay their taxes in kind. This is very well understood by the 
villagers as this has been a traditional custom. Therefore, let us not exaggerate 
the difficulties of money economy and think in terms of labour and resources. We 
may introduce a tax system in which taxes are paid and received in labour and not 
in cash. We may also introduce compulsory military service for one or two years 
in addition to the communal services for maintenance of roads, etc. The recent war 
has shown us that funds can be raised, when there is a will and determination of the 
people to achieve it, and if the Muslim nation has got the will to achieve their ideal 
it will certainly not be lacking the spirit to raise funds either in cash or in kind. 

Thus I feel convinced that economically Pakistan can have a very bright future, 
and, considering its strong, well-trained man-power and rich land, it will have a fairly 
high standard of living. In the interest of all concerned it is highly desirable that we 
decide immediately about these important issues, because, if the solution is delayed 
too long, it will have very yndesirable repercussions on the ecoromy and morale of 
the country. Every day that passes without the solution of the problem makes the 
prospects of a friendly settlement more and more difficult. : 


[The discussion of Dr. Anwar Qureshi’s paper, read on Tuesday, March 18, 1947, i 


with the Right Hon. Sir John Anderson, m.r., in the chair, will be published in the 
July issue of the Asiatic Review. ] 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 
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THE WOMEN OF INDIA* 


By H. H. THE Princess oF BERAR 


Tue All-India Women’s Conference is notable for the variety of its activities which 
stretch across the wide*range of nation-building services like Health and Education, 
champion the women’s cause in the spheres of economic, social and political legisla- 
tion and crystallize abstract ideals in actual service, particularly ‘of the poor, the 
hungry and the down-trodden. The Lady Irwin Domestic Science College, the 
training centres for social-welfare workers; the spread of literacy among the masses, 
and mobile vans run for their benefit; the rescue homes for hundreds of young victims 
of the Bengal famine and the relief work among all communities after the recent 
tragedies in East Bengal and Bihar, are but factual instances of the concrete achieve- 
ments of the A.I.W.C. It has served as the training-ground for many who are today 
prominent in public life. It has received eminent representatives of foreign countries, 
and sent its own delegates to international meetings of women in different parts of 
the globe. We have cause to be proud of the several ex-Presidents of the Conference, 
who have distinguished themselves in the service of India, both at home and abroad. 
This year alone has witnessed, in the great assemblies of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, the outstanding success of Mrs. Hansa Mehta, who presented at San Francisco 
“The Indian Women’s Charter of Rights,” which aroused the admiration of the 
women of the other nations; Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, who went as a delegate to the 
first session of the United Nations Educational, Social and Cultural Organization 
and returned as one of its elected vice-presidents; Mrs., Viyayalaxmi Pandit, who is 
the only woman to have led a delegation to the General Assembly of U.N.O., and 
who has won universal acclamation for her victory in the South African issue of 
racial discrimination. ' 

I am glad that, for the first words that I utter in public upon the soil of Berar, 
this opportunity should have been given me to say them now. Now when India 
rises free to assume her great responsibilities and to act and to decide for herself; 
now, when she proudly prepares to take her rightful place among the free peoples 
and the great nations of the world; today, which is but a fleeting moment in the 
annals of the earth, is yet an epoch of unparalleled importance and significance in 
the history of India. i 

Yet, at the same time, I am sad because on to the golden threshold upon which 
she stands is cast a dark shadow, and into her cup of joy is poured the corroding 
venom of communal strife; I feel it in my heart that it is not thus she should have 
approached this day, unsure of herself and with inner turmoil and torment tearing 
at her heart. It is with the calm strength and dignity born of peace and concord 
among her many-raced children and of understanding of one another’s problems 
and purpose, with courage and conviction and tolerance that she should have moved 
to greet the dawn! Then none would have questioned or criticized her ability to 
attain or maintain that power. Of the many years that have gone to shape this day 
and of the fire of sacrifice, shall nothing remain of the years to come save the scorch- 
ing, bitter and burning embers of hate and the dead, dull ashes of distrust? 

The unique feature of the All-India Women’s Conference lies in its transcendence 
of all differences of rank and race, of community, caste and creed. Subject to no 
political party of propaganda, it includes among its many members persons of various 
faiths and following. I dare hope and I dare express my hope that, at least through 

_ the efforts of this large and representative association, the women of India will be 
made to recognize and realize the urgent need for communal harmony. Without 
this there can be neither progress nor security anywhere in the land, nor in our 
homes, whether they be mere mud huts or palatial houses with irén gates and 
guards! If those very women and mothers who have, knowingly or unknowingly, 


* Based on a speech at a public meeting on the occasion of the Berar session of 
the All-India Women’s Conference. 
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helped to kill other women’s children could but clearly see the importance of their real 
mission and the disaster that lies ahead, like a huge, sweeping tidal-wave, in case 
-they should fail in their task! If only they could understand and instil that under- 
standing in their sons that a big country like India, which in itself is almost a con- 
tinent, is naturally the home of diverse cultures, races and religions. But I do believe 
that those very same racial and cultural differences will contribute, in synthesis, to 
enrich the Indian picture with their many elements, like the vividly opposing colours 
of a Titian or Tintoretto, immeasurably more than could the black-and-white drab- 
ness of monotonous uniformity of thought and outlook. But, in the creating of that 
great picture, we must possess, the art and understanding of the old masters to com- 
pose with the opposing, to harmonize and mingle without mixing or destroying. 

Our task is one of gentle welding and of firm self-discipline, for no work may be 
great or enduring which springs from an irresponsibie and unheeding impulsiveness. 
So, let us blend our colours with wisdom and tolerance and compassion ere we 
sketch upon the national canvas, Let this be for us, the women of India, our vision, 
our desire and our determination ! à 


THE PROMOTION OF ANGLO-CHINESE FRIENDSHIP* 


By H.E. THE CHINESE AMBASSADOR 


Tuere is nothing which would give one a greater pleasure than to reply to a toast pro- 
posed by an old friend. First of all, let me on behalf of my wife and myself thank 
cordially the China Society for its hospitality, and all of you for the kind manner in 
which you have received the toast. It was in 1935 that I had the pleasure of making 
Sir Neill Malcolm’s acquaintance. As you all know, that, was the year when I had 
the honour of being the Special Commissioner of my Government for the Chinese 
Art Exhibition, which lastéd about six months. During those months I saw Sir Neill 
almost daily and our acquaintance rapidly ripened into friendship. He loves not only 
Chinese art, but also our culture; so Bids so that in some ways he may be said to be 
more Chinese than the Chinaman, at least of modern days. It was the war that pre- 
vented us. from seeing each other more often in the intervening years, but I am 
happy to find that, in spite of the long space of time that has elapsed since I saw 
him in 1935, he is as sound in health and judgment as he was in 1935, vividly bring- 
ing out the truth of the line of Shakespeare : “‘ Time toils after him in vain.” 

Sir Neill has spoken very kindly about me. In thanking him warmly for what 
he has said, I may say that it will be a great pleasure for me to do my best for the 
Society, and that I am also confident on counting on the helpful co-operation of all 
of you here. As you know, I have lived here mary years; and, as I have said more 
than once before some of you, I treasure a very happy memory of my long sojourn 
in this country. I say this again before you even at the risk of repetition, because 
this is from my heart and is bound to slip out once again when my heart is open as it 
is tonight. 

It S an interesting coincidence that this Society was founded in 1907, the year in 
which I came to this country. Therefore it is a double honour to me that I find 
myself as your guest here tonight in the capacity of the representative of my country. 
As I have said on some occasions, during the many years I lived in China after the 
termination of my studies in this country, I always tried my best in my small way 
to promote Anglo-Chinese friendship. In so doing I taught English Law and some- 
times the English language in our Universities. For I think that in order to foster 
real friendship between nations, just as between individuals, it is necessary first of all 
to cultivate mutual esteem, and that, in order to attain that aim, there is no better 





* Speech delivered at the annual dinner-of the China Society on March 3, 1947. 
Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, x.c.z., p.s.o., presided. 
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way than acquainting the one with the institutions and culture of the other. It is 
therefore very gratifying to me to find that what the China Society is doing today 
entirely confirms my view. 

The Chinese have, of course, much to learn from the West, a fact that is testified 
by the great number of students we send yearly to Europe and America; but you 
will perhaps forgive me for saying that the East, by which I rather mean my own 
country, has also something to offer. The fact that a nation has existed for over forty 
centuries and has survived the severest test of human trials in the last war, with the 
minimum preparation against aggression by an enemy well prepared on sea, on land, 
and in the air, with an ambition to conquer at least half the world, is not a negligible 
factor in the scale of civilization; not to mention that China is the country which 
has invented paper, printing and the compass, which have contributed no little to 
Western civilization, though in an age of machinery, and particularly in this atomic 
age, the origin of these cultural inventions is too apt to be forgotten. You know, 
of course, that the Chinese also claim to have invented gunpowder, but finding it too 
destructive and dangerous for civilization, they employed it largely for making 
crackers. Mention may also be made of the fact that in almost all museums of the 
world there is at least a corner reserved for the display of Chinese art, and that the 
Chinese encyclopedia was compiled nearly three hundred years ago, consisting of 
nearly forty thousand volumes, written by hand, “ whose ample page, rich with the 
spoils of time,” if taken out and put one against another, would, according toa 
sinologue, go round the world’s circumference twice. 

I was told a story that an eminent writer, when once staying at a hotel, scribbled 
on the wall “Nobody can teach me anything,” and that shortly afterwards, when 
Lord Birkenhead, staying at the same hotel, saw the words, he wrote underneath 
-them, “ Cannot Birkenhead teach him Law?” I do not know how far this story is 
true; but I may perhaps be permitted to say that if anyone were to say that China 
could not teach him anything, she might at least say she could teach him history. : 

Now all nations are concerned in the task of constructing a better world. May 
not a nation, which has made such conzributions as I have just enumerated to 
civilization, have something: to offer? | 

For these reasons, what the China Society has been doing not only sows the right 
seed for Anglo-Chinese friendship, but also opens a mine where materials may be 
found for the building of a better world. As the representative of China, let me 
express the warmest appreciation of the work of the founders of this Society and 
of all those who carry it on. A: closer mutual understanding between these two ° 
countries, based on a deeper mutual knowledge of their culture, will be of benefit 
not merely to the two countries concerned, but, in view of the changing world, also 
to mankind as a whole. j 


FORCE 136 AND THE SIAMESE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


By M. C. Karawik CHAKRABANDHU 


Force 136 (One Three Six) was one of the special organizations of the British Forces. 
In every theatre of war it was responsible for sabotage and intelligence work in enemy- 
occupied territories. It contacted and worked with local resistance movements. In 
the absence of such movements, as in some parts of Burma, it sent independent units, 
known as special groups. In Siam, Force 136 did not have to use special groups, 
because it was working with the Siamese Resistance, which covered the whole of 
Siam. Members of Force 136 were either British, speaking local languages,“ or 
nationals of the countries concerned. é 


The Japanese invaded Siam'on December 8, 1941. The underground movement was 
born the very moment the cease-fire was ordered by the Government of Luang Pibul. 
l 
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Owing to the overwhelming superiority of the Japanese Army in men, materials and 
technique at that moment, this movement could indulge in nothing but passive resist- 
ance. This movement was considerable, but little could it do until enemy surveil- 
lance should slacken and modern materials be forthcoming. As it happened, help 
from the Allies came, in 1943-1944, with the Siamese students abroad; from Great 
Britain through Force 136 and from the United States through O.S.S. 

In Great Britain there were fifty-four Siamese, including women and children. 
We were'on the warpath since the Japanese invasion. Our common aim was to help 
the Allies dislodge the Japanese from Siam. The able-bodied men volunteered to help 
the Allied cause, but our offer was of no avail until August 7, 1942, when we were 
allowed to join the British Army. We went through the processes of knee-tapping, 
chest measuring and saying ninety-nine. Thirty-six of us passed the medical test, were 
sworn in, received five shillings and were posted to S.T.S. 1 the next day. 

At S.T.S. 1 every day, from ogoo to 1750 hours, we were taught map reading, 
demolition, Morse, fieldcraft, observation, leadership and team work. Daily physical 
training was strenuous. Cross-country runs and a great deal of rope climbing caused 
stiffness and backache, from which we could not recover during our two weeks’ 
course. . 

After S.T.S. 1 our enthusiasm was so great that we were ready, at heart, to do 
anything. ‘Much to our disappointment we were posted to the Pioneer Corps, where 
life was static and Ar soldiers seemed to be few and far between. We learnt about 
square drills, soldiering in general and, of course, about the art of blancoing! We 
did fatigues for five months, and began to doubt whether the knowledge acquired 
at S.T.S. 1 would ever be used. Later we felt quize proud when we heard of the 
gallantry of the old Pioneer Corps in the North African invasion and subsequent 
operations, but in September, 1942, our Tak of going East were really shattered 
and our morale was not very high towards the end of that year. 

In January, 1943, we sailed to India via South Africa, calling at Freetown, Cape- 
town, Durban, Aden, Suez, Aden again and Bombay. This journey took three 
months. On arrival in India we were transferred to Force 136 and were posted to 
E.W.S. (Eastern Warfare School), Poona, which was to be our main training centre. 
It was planned that after intensive training in the use of modern weapons, in map 
reading, sabotage, wireless communication, intelligence, juriglecraft, guerrilla organ- 
ization, leadership and, above all, security, our party (now called “ White Elephants,” 
` and later just “ Whites”) would split up into teams of two or three with a view to 
infiltrating into Siam by parachute or submarine. These teams were to report the 
movements of the Japanese by wireless and to train guerrillas in various parts of that 
country. We were given noms de guerre and pretended to be nationals of other 
countries while we travelled all over India in order to be taught how to live on the 
jungle, how to drive a locomotive, how to destroy a power plant, how to manage a 


pack mule, or how. to jump from an aeroplane (with parachute). At a place which 


bore the innocent name of School of Eastern Interpreters (S.E.I.) we learnt about 
propaganda, how to be a good agent and how to infiltrate. We even learnt how to 
make false keys and how to break into houses. Hence, for their own amusement, 
many students called this establishment the Royal School of Burglary. So the 
“ Whites ” became Jacks of many trades but masters of none. 

In September, 1943, we were commissioned in the General List. Towards the 
close of 1943, Siam Country Section (S.C.S.) of Force 136 sent a team of three 
whites by submarine. This team had to come back because the Reception Com- 
mittee was unable to make the rendezvous. In March, 1944, it dropped blind in 
the Nakon Sawan area, and was followed by a second team of the same strength in 
April. Both these teams disappeared, to the dismay of our H.Q., Calcutta. Not until 
August did they come on the air, informing S.C.S. that they had been captured, but, 
after their capture, had managed to contact Luang Pradit (then Regent), leader of 
the Movement of the Interior in June, 1944. The way was now paved for the land- 
ing of the remaining teams in the various strategic areas of Siam. 

From then on there was a Reception Committee for every drop. Transport, food, 
shelter and cover-stories were provided. It was a boon to the operator, who was 
trained to bury his and other parachutes and carry all the containers (weighing from 
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go to 300 lbs.) to a safe place. This vital job, which called for great energy and much 

_ perspiration during training, was carried out by members of the local resistance. As 
practically all the Government officials and the civilian population were with us there 
was no hide-and-seek with the Japanese counter-espionage. Such a wall was built 
around us that excitement was almost nil. While moving towards our allotted areas 
some of us were dressed up as policemen, but most of us were made to look like 
innocent, law-abiding Government functionaries on inspection tours. 

Once established in our respective areas, all we had to do was to state what we 
required : the categories of men for the different types of work and the number of 
recruits we wanted. The Underground responded promptly. They usually supplied 
a pool of villagers, ex-soldiers, policemen and school teachers. Force 136 dropped 
weapons and other requirements. Training started. 

By May, 1945, teams of “ Whites” were training guerrilla units in the areas of 
Lampang (north), Loei (north-east), Korat (east), Hua Hin, Sritamaraj (south) and 
Rahaeng (west). Later on, when our foothold was firm, mixed teams of British and 

_ Siamese were received by the original teams, who went on to develop further areas. 
At the same time many radio stations were operating in Bangkok, and each guerrilla 
team had its own station in -direct communication with Force 136 H.Q., Calcutta, 
transmitting an incessant flow of intelligence of mounting importance as time went 
by. The information which was passed on to India was given by Siamese official 
circles. We did not have to do any spy work. We heard it from the “ horse’s mouth.” 
In August, 1944, there was one Force 136 W/T station, but in August, 1945, there 
were thirty. 

Our recruits were so keen on getting at the Japanese that it is a wonder no prema- 
ture action took place, which might have jeopardized the whole scheme. The plan 
was to wait until the Japanese were hard pressed by the Allied Armies. When word 
was given by S.E.A.C. all the guerrilla units would attack and harass Japanese supply 
lines in a concerted effort to render reinforcement or withdrawal of their troops diffi- 
cult or impossible, thus helping to save Allied lives. Every guerrilla was keyed up 
to a high pitch when news of the Japanese surrender came and our D Day was never 
to be. 

Although the Siamese people missed the fight, they had prepared for it with great 
enthusiasm, and sustained an all-out effort to help the United Nations in more ways 
than one. Few people have heard of subversive activities in Siam. Even we, the 
“ Whites,” did not know officially that there was a Resistance Movement in the country 
until 1943, but we always felt there was one. And since 1943, this Movement had 
been working with British Force 136 and American O.S.S. From the very beginning 
the Siamese people sympathized with Allied prisoners of war. Allied airmen shot 
down over Siam were never seen by the Japanese. Prisoners of war who escaped from 
camps were harboured by villagers. From February, 1945, parties of young volun- 
teers were sent out by Force 136 Catalina flying boats to India for training. These 
were the “ Black and Brown Elephants.” Long before were the “ Reds and Blues.” 
In April a Brigadier and a Major, both British six-footers, were smuggled into Bangkok 
in broad daylight. They represented Force 136 and worked there clandestinely until 
the end of the war. 

Guerrilla and subversive activities would have been well-nigh impossible had it 
not been for the organization inside Siam. In rural districts conditions are such that 
a stranger is recognized at a glance. Without local help we would not have lasted 
long. Due credit must go to them. . 

Most of the “ Whites” have been demobilized and are back where they left off. 
Many have resumed their studies at British universities with the hope of becoming 
useful citizens. All are grateful to Britain for her whole-hearted support, without 
which we could not have served our country. : 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EVENTS IN INDO-CHINA 


By ANDRE SURMER 


Contrary to what has been affirmed by certain writers (who, moreover, came to 
Indo-China only after the Liberation), Japanese propaganda scarcely reached the 
Annamites before the attack of March 9, 1945, if one excepts some thousands of pro- 
Japanese Annamites whom the Japanese used as auxiliaries in Japanese uniform. The 
French continued to move about in the interior of the Provinces in full security, and 
the attitude of: the great mass of the people remained friendly. They had little 
liking for the brutal behaviour of the Japanese soldiery, and realized poe the 
incapacity of the Japanese to organize new industries, which would prosper in Indo- 
China. The Japanese firms were essentially of the black market, and were totally 
incapable of making a reality of the much-vaunted “ sphere of co-prosperity.” The 
only certain result of Japanese propaganda, aided in this by the lamentable propa- 
ganda from Vichy, was to persuade very many Annamites that France was fallen 
and rotten, and that the victory of the Allies would mean the swallowing up of the 
French colonies by the Anglo-Saxon powers. 

It is possible that the Japanese came to some secret agreements with the Emperor 
Bao-Dai before March 9. But it is certain that the Kings of Cambodia and of Luang- 
Prabang remained deaf to the invitations of the Rising Sun. Even after their attack 
of March, 1945, the Japanese felt themselves so little secure that they totally disarmed 
the Civil Guard of Cochin China and the Indo-Chinese Guard of the other countries 
in the Union, and gave them instead some—air-guns! 

The King of Luang-Prabang had the courage to refuse to sign the proclamation 
of independence that the Japanese wished to force on him and to affirm his pro- 
French feelings. His son, the Crown Prince Tiao Savang Vathana, was arrested and 
kept under observation. This however did not prevent the Domei Agency from 
publishing the text of the declaration of independence with the sham signature of 
His Majesty Sisavang Vong. As for His Majesty Sihanouk, King of Cambodia, he 
signed a similar proclamation only in self-defence. 

Nevertheless, the Annamites were not slow to show their resentment when they 
saw the proclaimed independence remaining a dead letter. The whole of Indo-China 
was put under Japanese orders, the old, French regulations remained in force, and 
French was the only administrative language allowed. But deprived of the French 
who kept it going the administrative machine fell into disorder. The economic 
situation was bad; extortions were imposed ruthlessly everywhere. The Japanese 
Governor of Cochin China went so far as to threaten those under his administration 
with the recall of French officials; further, he had kept in their positions many 
French technicians, and in particular the officials of the Treasury, for he had not 
sufficient confidence in the honesty of the Annamite agents of the Treasury. At the 
end of July, 1945, the Japanese command, becoming aware that their cause must be 
irretrievably defeated in the near future, cut matters short. On July 21 they 
assembled, for the first and last time, the Consultative Council of Cochin China, 
created by decree on July 5. On July 26 Japan reassigned to the Emperor Bao-Dai 
Cochin China and the French concessions of Hanoi, Haiphong and Tourane. In the 
same month the Japanese recruited twenty Annamite officers and an indeterminate 
number of Indo-Chinese soldiers and sailors. 

On August 9 Bao-Dai decided to reform his Cabinet, but two new ministers, who 
lived in Cochin China, were arrested while on their journey by some members of 
the Viet Minh. This party, in fact, was preparing to seize power. On August 16 
Nguyên van Sâm was designated by Bao-Dai premier “ Kham-Sai” (representative 
of the Emperor) for Cochin China. He reached Hue, but he also was arrested by 
the Viet Minh and kept under observation at Saigon; he resigned on the 28th. 
Ho Chi Minh despatched a journalist from Hanoi to Hue to call upon the Emperor 
Bao-Dai to abdicate; the abdication was signed on August 24. ; 
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On August 25 the union of all parties gave up powér to the Viet Minh, a party 
of which all the* leaders were avowed communists. On August 28 the Viet Minh 
took over power. : 

It was during these few crucial days of August, 1945, that the Annamite people 

became aware for the first time of their community of interest and began to envisage 
the possibility of obtaining their independence. The Japanese, determined to carry 
through, in spite of everything, their programme of evicting the white races from 
Asia, hastily delivered over to the Annamites arms, munitions and guns, under the 
eyes of the first British and American officers who were parachuted into Saigon, 
whose protests had no effect. Admiral Mountbatten even telegraphed to the Japanese 
Command at Saigon on August 28 an order to disarm the Annamites and reinstate all 
the French officials; this order had no immediate effect. 

Meanwhile the French Administrator Cédile (who was to be the first Com- 
missaire of the Republic in liberated Cochin China) arrived at Saigon by parachute. 
He brought with him the text of General de Gaulle’s declaration, dated March 24, 
1945, a declaration which promised to the people of Indo-China autonomy and self- 
government within the French Union. This text had been unknown until then in 
Indo-China. M. Cédile obviously had not the means to circulate it amongst the 
Annamité masses. But even if he had been able to do so, it is doubtful whether it 
would have had the least effect on the mass of the people, who for a fortnight past 
had been arming to win complete independence by main force, and absorbing the 
facile slogans advertised in all quarters of Saigon, “ Down with colonization ”— 
“Independence or Death.” If the Annamite translation of that declaration had been 
distributed throughout Indo-China by allied aircraft from the end of March or the 
beginning of April, perhaps the course of events might have been different. 

In Cambodia the king and the natives welcomed the French troops eagerly, and 
an agreement was made at once with His Majesty Sihanouk to bring about the 
reorganization of relations between France and the kingdom. 

At Laos, when the Chinese troops had evacuated the country, our troops were 
well received by the immense majority of the Laotians, but were obliged to fight 
the bands of the Viet Minh, who had had plenty of time to organize themselves 
and had been joined by disaffected Laotians, Japanese “ deserters ” and Siamese. His 
Majesty Sisavang Vong gave our columns his complete co-operation, which was very 
valuable to us. His Royal Highness Tiao Savang Vathana had been arrested and 
imprisoned by a Viet Minh column, which came from Annam, and had fortunately 
managed to escape before his probable execution. 

What conceivably will be the end of thg present tragedy which is ruining Indo- 
China? The French Government has just replied to this question, on March 5, 1947: 
“The, Government is resolved . . . to spare no effort to establish order and security 
in Indo-China, to put a stop to all attempts at disorder, and to restrain any attack on 
the rights of minorities. ... The Government unanimously reaffirms its whole- 
hearted desire to maintain by every means the continuance of French authority in 
Indo-China, and remains faithful to its intention to give these peoples, within the 
framework of the French Union, the status of a freely associated State.” 

Further, the Annamite masses are beginning to look back with regret to the time 
when they enjoyed the peace and prosperity of the French régime. In Cochin China 
the Caodaists, the great majority of whom were, until recently,. anti-French, are 
ranging themselves against the Viet Minh. The new Cochin Chinese army, which at 
present amounts to nearly 8,000 men, is fighting valiantly beside French troops. In 
Cochin China, and even at Tonkin, some Annamite partisans are on our side. 

It would be a mistaken: view to believe the northern part of Indo-China to be 
practically lost to France. Once security is guaranteed afresh by the presence of the 
French the people will rally to the new order of things. The catastrophic famine 
which again this year threatens Tonkin will incite the Nha-Qués of Tonkin to get 
to the pacified zone where the distribution of rice will take place. 

Equally false is the idea that Tonkin and Annam would be unable to balance their 
budget if Cochin China were to have a Government and a budget of its own. 
Before the war Tonkin exported 1,500,000 tens of coal, produced annually 400,000 
tons of cement, besides plate-glass, bottles and zinc. In Tonkin is the only large fac- 
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tory for paper pulp in Indo-China. It was in Tonkin that was discovered, during 
hostilities, the large deposit of phosphates, the exploitation of which will bring in 
considerable new wealth. Iron foundries could also be created in Tonkin. 

It is literally inconceivable that the Viet Minh are determined to prolong hostilities 
and to destroy the riches of their country. They reaffirm on every occasion that they 
demand only independence within the French Union. On its side the French 
Government reiterates its resolution to give them “‘the status of a freely associated 
State.” Why, then, play upon words when every day young lives are being mown 
down on all sides, wealth is being destroyed, and enormous sums are vanishing in 
smoke? For what is Ho Chi Minh waiting, if he really desires peace within the 
framework of the French Union, before ordering the immediate and general cessa- 
tion of hostilities as a token of goodwill? 


JAPAN’S DIFFICULT DEMOCRACY 
By Francis J. Horner 


‘Tue events now taking place in Japan are part of a process that must be unique in 
the world’s history. Those who see in. the Occupation of Japan merely another 
edition of what is going on in Germany are very wide of the mark. It is true that 
the object in view is the same in both cases—that of training a whole nation in the 
practice of democratic ways of life and thought so tha they will learn that aggression 
and the acquisition of material power is not the path to happiness and contentment— 
that these are only to be finally achieved by a nation at peace within and without. 

But the circumstances of the two countries are so widely different that the lesson 
will be far more difficult for the Japanese to grasp than for the Germans. ‘In 
Germany the process might be called one of Restoration; in Japan it is one of Creation. 

Democracy, as we know it, is chiefly the result of two main forces—the one 
religious, the other economic. It cannot be defined and classified as a science, because 
it is, in reality, a way of thought which expresses itself in a certain way of lite. This 
way of thought is the result of centuries of a culture based on and developed by 
Christian ideology. Our present way of life is a practical translation of that ideology 
as moulded by certain economic forces and expressed accordingly. 

The people of Germany have been surrounded by this culture for centuries, but, 
led away by unscrupulous demagogues, deliberately chose to turn their backs upon 
it. It is, however, in the very air they breathe, and it will assuredly once again 
permeate their lives as it did in former times. Moreover, the German nation has 
always been in the closest contact with the countries around them, all under the same 
cultural influence, keeping abreast of them in all departments of social development 
and progress. How different is this from Japan! 

When people try to adjudge the mentality and actions of the Japanese they too 
often forget that only eighty years have passed since those Eastern islanders were 
emerging from an isolation of 250 years; and that, during these eighty years, it has 
only been a few of the town and city dwellers that have really come into contact with 
the representatives of other nations. How many of the villages of England see a 
foreigner from one year’s end to another? In Japan the number would be 
infinitesimal. Moreover, it has always been the policy of those holding the reins of 
power in Japan to keep the people in ignorance of any developments in other lands 
which might adversely affect their own policy. Latterly, during the militarist régime 
from 1930-1940, news from outside Japan was either wholly suppressed or distorted 
in such a way as to forward the ends of the rulirig clique. 

Furthermore—and this in spite of the fagade of a-House of Representatives and a 
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House of Peers and other trappings of “ democracy ”—Japan has never, not for a single 
week, had any kind of Government which could possibly be said to carry the smallest 
claim to being democratic. There were elections, ballot boxes and votings, not to 
mention a stern electoral law of which many parliamentary candidates felt the weight. 
But the application of the law was directed by the particular oligarchy in power. 
For the country has always been ruled by oligarchies, and that from top to bottom: 
Therefore it can justly be affirmed that the ordinary Japanese citizen has not the 
vaguest idea of what democracy in practice really means. 

But if our form of democracy is the outcome of a way of thought resulting from 
the influence of a spiritual ideology, the unfortunate Japanese are even at a greater 
disadvantage than ever; for what “ spiritual” influences they have been exposed to 
would direct them along a path the very reverse of democratic. The moral precepts 
of Confucianism, moulded by Shinto doctrine, have induced a way of thought 
wholly opposed to what we know and recognize as democracy. This influence 
brought about the establishment of the Family System with its most far-reaching 
code of filial piety. Under this system the basic unit of the nation was the family 
group, each member of which had no individual rights save those in relation to the 
group as a whole. Each member owed, and gave, implicit obedience to the head, 
who would never hesitate to sacrifice the individual for the good of the group. The 
same system was carried through the whole social structure. Implicit, unthinking 
and unreasoning obedience of the inferior to the superior was the cement which 
bound the nation together. Eccentrics who had the temerity to think for them- 
selves were misfits. They either spent much, of their lives in prison for “ dangerous 
thoughts,” or migrated to another part of the country where they were not known. 
Many left Japan for good, making new homes in Manchuria or Formosa or Korea. 
Thus the very basis of democracy—the ability to think and reason for oneself with, 
at the same time, due regard to those around—involves a mental process quite foreign 
to the Japanese in general. ; 

Among other difficulties that face the Japanese in treading this path of democracy 
is their own psychological make-up. They are a most emotional people—far more 
so than is generally supposed. But the exigencies of the code have imposed on them 
the severest discipline in this regard. Any display of emotion in ordinary social inter- 
course is the height of bad manners. Hence, to those who know little of them, 
they appear cold and impassive, whereas in reality they are a most warm-hearted 
people, and, on occasions, become volcanoes in’ eruption! For those habitually 
repressed will, the restrictions once removed, inevitably fly to extremes. Perhaps 
therefore it was as a measure of self-protection that the old society imposed such 
restrictions on any outward expréssion of the feelings. But owing to. these restric- 
tions the Japanese are tremendously repressed. 
` But restrictions imposed from without are not altogether compatible with a demo- 
cratic society which postulates the ability to reason for oneself and hence presumes 
an internal self-control on the part of each individual. But such self-discipline from 
within is not easy to acquire, and must necessarily take years of education. j 

Hitherto certain difficulties have been mentioned which must arise from the 
Japanese past; there are others, however, which find their roots in the present. Chief ’ 
among these is the Occupation. 

The habit of obedience to authority imbued in the Japanese from centuries of 
despotic and oligarchical rule has made them over-dependent on “the one above.” 
They like someone to make decisions for them; they find it extremely difficult to 
come to a decision for themselves. They fear to make mistakes. At the moment 
they feel that, whatever happens, General MacArthur—usually known as S.C.A.P.— 
will “see them through.” He, most wisely, has pointed to this tendency as supplying 
one of the chief reasons why the Occupation must come to an end as soon as possible. 
But when it does, this fatal tendency may lead them back to totalitarianism. How 
are these people, who know nothing whatever of democracy as we understand the 
word, to distinguish between our interpretation of it and that of the Soviet repre- 
sentatives? 

_ Again, are we to suppose that they necessarily like what they have seen of demo- 
cracy in action? Is it not a fact that, during the war years, what we saw of the 
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American way of life sometimes struck even us as curious, strange and unattractive? 
Will a people with a past so opposite to that of the U.S.A., with so long a tradition 
and with so utterly different a mentality, be able to realize that democracy can mani- 
fest under many forms—and that the best has yet to be evolved? Again, will the 
be able to distinguish between that which is truly democratic and that which, tout 
passing under the same name, is in reality pure totalitarianism? Will they have the 
strength to resist the temptation of slipping back into the slavish obedience such a 
false democracy would involve, or will they have the courage to launch out boldly 
and build up for themselves their own form of demccracy—a true Japanese demo- 
cracy, characterized by all the best elements of their own past culture and experience? 

These are yital questions, and indeed the difficulties that face Japan in their regard 
are very great. But it is my strong hope that, from what I know of them, of their 
innate strength, their powers of discipline and organization, their industry, and 
especially their sense of patriotism, they will surmount these difficulties and show 
the world a form of government quite different from what it may expect—because 
it will be Japanese—but none the less a true democracy. 


THE FUTURE OF NETHERLANDS INDIES ECONOMY 
By C. M. MORRELL 


Ir is undoubtedly true that today’s world chaos is aggravated by the misstate- 
ments, distortions, half-truths and, alas, falsehoods, which have been and are being 
universally disseminated, thus rendering infinitely more difficult the already gigantic 
task of those whose duty it is to lay the new economic foundations upon which the 
world of tomorrow is to be built and which, if not well and truly laid, will lead 
world economy to irretrievable ruin. Let there be no mistake about it: cold, hard 
economics dominate all man-made edifices, which, for better or worse, constitute 
what is known as civilization. ` 

It is probable that, largely as a result of the aggravations referred to above, there 
are no other territories in the world about which more misconceptions exist than the 
Netherlands East Indies, now generally known as Indonesia, a name which inci- 
dentally incorrectly implies one country inhabited by one people. 

It is therefore with peculiar satisfaction that we have read Professor Boeke’s 
erudite exposition of how and in what directions the economy of the Archipelago has 
evolved during the 350-odd years of its administration by the Dutch, in close co- 
operation—especially during the past fifty years—with the various Indonesian 
peoples. 

A pleasing feature of this book* is that it is not a “ What a good boy am I ” piece 
of Dutch propaganda; it is an objectively critical economic history, in which facts 
and figures are concisely marshalled, and which, inter alia, accurately describes the 
measures taken by Government and private enterprise to further the complicated 
jig-saw of Indonesian and European interests which jointly constitutes the Archi- 
pelago’s economy. 

It effectively disposes of the stories circulated in the U.S.A. and Australia probably 
more widely than in Great Britain of the exploitation of the natives by the greedy, 
unscrupulous white man. Professor Boeke shows clearly how native interests have 
been furthered by the Government and protected where necessary against excessive 
Western encroachment. 

He also shows how by trial and error it was discovered in some cases that Indo- 





* The Evolution of the Netherlands Indies Economy, by Professor J. H. Boeke. 
Published by the Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York. 
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nesian mentality, traditions and customs cannot always adapt themselves to measures 
which would be highly beneficial to European communities. Thus Professor Boeke 
writes : 


The Government had been misled by considering the strong community 
sense in the native world as on a par with the co-operative mind and had not 
realized that co-operation, which moves entirely within the sphere of the money 
and exchange economy, lies quite outside that world and cannot be controlled 
by any of the forces working inside it. ‘ 

So the first co-operative ordinance, of 1915, an exact copy of the Netherlands 
law, was quite unsuitable for the native population of the Netherlands Indies. 
It was not until 1927 that the right legislative path was found. It’ supplemented 
the regulation of 1915, which had remained a dead letter, by giving the native 
section of the colonial society a legal regulation of its own, simple and positive 
in design and adapted to native concepts of law. With it, native co-operatidn 
was made an object of Government care, to be advised, directed, and watched 
over by an official agency managed by experts. j 


It is here appropriate to point out that many of those who today criticize Euro- 
pean administration in Asia make the fatal mistake of thinking of European and 
Asiatic mentality in the same terms. Perhaps this error was deliberately made in 
some quarters in order to foment trouble. 

In the course of a short historical survey in his book, Professor Boeke writes : 


. . . the share taken by the native population, by the mass of the people, in the 
provisioning of the, home and the supply of the foreign markets generally, is 
still lessening in volume and relative importance. 


This statement is somewhat surprising, as, according to official sources, prior to 
the war native-grown produce accounted for 50 per cent. of the Archipelago’s total 
exports. Readers who do not know this might well conclude that native production, 
which existed before the arrival of the Europeans, has been gradually stifled by 
them. This cannot be the case, however, as, according to that great Netherlands 
Indies authority, the late Dr. G. H. C. Hart, nearly everything that is grown in, and 
exported from, the Netherlands East Indies was not originally indigenous to the 
country. 

From China and Assam the Dutch introduced tea; from tropical Africa, coffee 
and the oil palm; from the Peruvian Andes, cinchona; from temperate America, 
tobacco; from tropical America, kapok; from Mexico, maize, sisal, fibres and cocoa; 
from Brazil,-tapioca and rubber; from China, tung oil; sugar and rice were the only 
“immigrants ” which had already become humble residents when the Dutch arrived 
in the Indies. It therefore would appear that far from being pushed into the back- 
ground much native agriculture was introduced by Western enterprise, and it should 
be added that practically the whole of the pepper, maize and copra of the Archipelago 
is produced by native enterprise. i 

What appears to be the main reason for the dependence of native enterprise cn 


Western marketing machinery is to be found in the following words of Professor 
Boeke : $ 


. . . As soon as a native product can be used to fill a demand more remote 
than that expressed in the nearby village bazaar, the producers no longer can 
_ market it themselves in suitable forms or are willing to learn how to do so. The 
farther the market is from the place of cultivation the more completely the 
trading is centralized in Western hands. 


It is interesting to note that in this connection the Chinese in the Netherlands 
East Indies play an important part in the Netherlands East Indies export trade (not 
to mention many other economic spheres). There is no reason why the Indonesians 
should not have done likewise; their opportunities to do so were at least as favour- 
able as those taken—or, better still, created—by the highly intelligent Chinese.- 

Professor Boeke also deals exhaustively with other phases of exports and imports;. 

i) 


a 
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his reference to pre-war import quotas are particularly interesting. What he writes 
about Government “interference” (i.e., intervention) is instructive. 

The Archipelago’s home market and native industries are also reviewed, and a 
‘chapter is devoted to the population question, particularly to the problems created 
by Java’s over-population: (Java’s population has risen from 5,000,000 to 50,000,000 
in 100 years, which speaks volumes for Dutch administration.) 

In an enlightening final chapter Professor Boeke further outlines what the Dutch 
have accomplished in the wide field of native welfare, and indicates vividly the 
intricacies of the problems involved. 

We have learned a great deal by reading Professor Boeke’s excellent book. Our 
dominating impression is that it illustrates beyond a doubt the irrefragable fact that 
Indonesia simply cannot stand on its own feet without Western assistance in almost 
every section of its economic life—to attempt to do so would bring incalculable 
disaster to 80,000,000 innocent people and cause an economic loss to the world. This 
is realized in Borneo and East Indonesia, where, thanks to co-operation between the 
Dutch and Indonesians, the economic situation is rapidly improving. We hope and 
believe that in the interests of the inhabitants cf Java and Sumatra the de facto 
Republican Government will also realize this. g 

Prior to the war the Dutch undoubtedly realized that more Indonesians should 
be trained to play a more important part in the Archipelago’s economic machinery 
and were taking steps to assist and encourage them to do so. Present and recent 
events are undoubtedly greatly speeding up this process, and it is encouraging to note 
that Indonesians are themselves awakening to a sense of their responsibilities in 
economic matters. This is all to the good—provided they make haste slowly and do 
not prematurely occupy positions which they are not yet able to fill. The Dutch 
are only too willing and anxious to assist as many as possible to fit themselves for the 
great work and responsibilities which lie ahead. 


FROM ISTANBUL TO BURSA 
By E. S. Race 


THERE are few things which fill the heart of man with a more pleasurable feeling of 
anticipation than the prospect of travel, provided, of course, that he does not start 
off knowing that he is going to spend several hours in the corridór of a train with 
hardly enough room to move; such discomforts, however, do not beset the way of 
the traveller by long-distance train in Turkey. Tonight I am going to give you a , 
description of a journey my wife and I took last September. I had then been in 
. Turkey for nine months, having arrived by the Taurus express after a rail and road 
journey from Cairo through Palestine and Syria. During these months, apart from 
one short journey in a car, I had not gone further from Ankara than my feet could 
carry me in a day, and so it was with a feeling of pleasure that we set off to see new 
parts of the country. From Ankara we flew to Yesilköy, the airport for Istanbul. 
The alternative is to go by a train which runs at night and so gives little opportunity 
for seeing the countryside, which is everywhere mountainous with an occasional river 
valley. We planned to spend three days in Istanbul and then to go on to Bursa, the 
capital of Turkey before the capture of Istanbul by Mehmet II. This journey can 
be done in the summer by air, but it can also be done by sea, followed by a road or 
rail journey. Bursa lies about twenty miles from the coast of the Sea of Marmara on 
the Asiatic side and is served by the small port of Mudanya to which it is linked by a 
short railway line. i 
Having got our tickets the day before, we rose early and left the hotel by taxi to 
make our way down to the quay. On the way we passed the northern end of the 
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Galata Bridge, that ever busy crossing of the Golden Horn. Lying alongside the 
quay we found the Sus, a large ferry boat, which runs regularly between Istanbul and 
Mudanya. The quay. was crowded, the passengers being easily outnumbered by the 
friends and relatives who had come to give them a “ send-off.” We joined the stream 
flowing towards the gangway packed with people moving in both directions. We 
were reminded of similar but small boats in the North and West of Scotland when 
we saw sheep going on board by a‘gangway near the bows. We soon found our 
reserved seats on a deck completely enclosed and provided with large windows. After 
the ringing of two bells, with a five-minute interval between, to warn friends that it 
was time to leave the ship, the Sus moved off from the quay dead on time. We went 
up on deck. We were soon moving out through the traffic of boats on the Bosphorus, 
which is almost as busy as the Mersey between Birkenhead and Liverpool, with 
numbers of passenger ferries plying between Istanbul on the western side and Scutari 
—name so closely associated in British minds with Florence Nightingale—and other 
places on the Asiatic side. In addition to the ferries there are numbers of the more 
picturesque caiques and other craft always to be seen. As the Sus moved down into 
the Sea of Marmara we passed the several small islands, which are such favourite 
resorts during the great heat of the summer, and soon got that wonderful panoramic 
view of Istanbul, which has been so often described, with its lines of minarets—those 
of Saint Sofia and the Sultan Ahmet Mosque ‘most prominent of all—standing up 
‘against the sky-line. For one and a half hours’ we were well out at sea, with only a 
dim coastline to be seen in the distance, and then we began to approach a cape on the 
eastern side called Boz Burun, and, rounding it, we made a call at a little village 
called Armutluk. Here again was a pier, but the Sus was too big to go alongside, 
and as we approached the little port a large motor boat, deeply laden with people and 
boxes and bales, was seen to leave the pier. As we came to a stop it drew alongside 
and a small number of passengers disembarked, while there took place a hurried 
exchange of packages. Then the motor boat, brightly painted as so many of them 
here are, and even deeper in the water than before; went chugging back to the pier. 

Half an hour later we were approaching Mudanya. Here the Sus went alongside 
the quay three and a half hours after leaving Istanbul. There are two ways of get- 
ting from Mudanya to Bursa : by bus in half an hour; or by train, taking two hours. 
We had decided on the latter. The quayside was lined with buses ready to carry 
passengers to the surrounding villages. They were soon crammed with passengers, 
and mountains of luggage stood on their roofs, We were soon comfortably installed 
in the train, and were able to watch the rush to and fro of the people who had tried 
the buses and failed to find a seat and were now finding equal difficulty on the train. 
Before we left, sellers of fruit with piled-up baskets of grapes and figs and others with 
cans of butter-milk went up and down the train. To time the train moved off on its 
single-track line, pulled by a diminutive 0-6-0 tank engine, made in Belgium, with 
five carriages, three of them of the knife-rest type, with open sides, like the old trams. 
As we climbed up from the sea into the hills we wound our way round valleys and 
spurs, now facing east, now west, and thought of the line which runs up to Prince- 
town on Dartmoor. ` 

The railway was always bordered by fruit trees and bushes of every description. 
The vines were burdened with huge clusters of grapes. There were olives, quinces, 
walnuts, apples, pears, melons and water melons to be seen in the fields and 
gardens.. After about half an hour of this we reached a tableland of cultivated ground, 
with only an occasional vineyard or orchard, until we drew near to Bursa, where 
again we ran into an area of fruit-growing and woods. On the way we had passed 
at a station a goods train taking wool and timber to Mudanya, a train of fifteen 
camels moving alongside the railway, led as they always seem to be by a man riding 
on a donkey; also numbers of oxen carts. Finally, as we drew to Bursa, after our 
six-hour journey from Istanbul, there passed overhead a plane which had left 
Istanbul but twenty minutes before—a speedy way of travel, but very dull. 
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TURKISH WOMEN TODAY AND YESTERDAY 
By Miss SÜREYYA AĞAOĞLU 


ArrER two successive trips to England and a stay of two months in the U.S.A. I 
have realized that even the countries which have been politically interested in my 
country for the last seven years know very little of the progress and evolution under- 
gone by. Turkish women during the last fifty years. This, I think, is greatly our 
fault. Shyness and reserve, which are a dominating trait in our character, have 
prevented us from making the necessary propaganda in this field. On the other 
Hand, the outside world seems to have remained indifferent. I have therefore 
decided to write an article for the British public in which I shall endeavour to give 
a picture of this progress. 

Today in Turkey women enjoy all the rights enjoyed by all women of the 
civilized world. With the exception of military service they are active in all walks of 
life, share the same remuneration and are subject to the same regulations for promo- 
tion. In order to understand the real value of the freedom and equality of women, 
which appears to us only natural, it is necessary that her social position in the past 
should be studied. It should be borne in mind, however, that Turkish women only 
acquired these rights after the Kemalist Revolution in 1923. Prior to this date the 
rôle of women in Turkey could be divided into two distinct phases. In the first 
phase before the influence of Arab, Byzantine and Iranian civilizations, they enjoyed 
all rights held by men, just as they do today. Even in those days the Hakan, the 
State ruler, could not receive or grant audiences to Ambassadors without the 
presence of the Hatun, the ruler’s wife. The Hatun was Aras at all State con- 
ferences, and her opinion was consulted in important affairs of State. Peasant 
women, like their sisters of the towns, were recognized as important factors in their 
homes and communities. 

The second phase began in the tenth century, when Turkish civilization came in, 
together with Iranian, Arab and Byzantine. Zoroastrianism, which was the national 
religion of Iran, looked upon women as profane creatures. In Byzantium, due to 
patriachial family life, the position of women was very low. Before the Islamic 
religion was founded, it is true, Arabs had considered women with disdain and as 
instruments of amusement. Arab women were deprived of the rights of inheritance, 
of holding’ property and of acting as witnesses in courts. Muhammad strove hard to 
elevate the position of women, saying that a paradise was under the feet of mother- 
hood, and he assured many rights to women. ‘Men, who previously had been allowed 
to marry as many women as they pleased, were prohibited from taking more than 
four wives in marriage; he recognized the rights of women in laws governing 
inheritance, property and choice of witnesses in courts. 

Consequently the result of the contact with such civilizations has been unfavour- 
able for Turkish home life. Under their influence the place of the Turkish women 
in Turkish home and society became debased. Thus Turkish women withdrew 
themselves from social life, and their intellectual and moral education became neg- 
lected. They were not allowed to read books other than moral and religious; they 
were made to wear thick black veils on their faces, and their windows were fitted 
with wooden lattices to prevent them from being seen. Behind such lattices and 
veils there remained no other prospect than that of getting married. A young girl 
could marry as soon as she was fifteen. She could not talk to men other than the 
members of. her own family, and her marriage was arranged through the family. 

Under these circumstances no prospective bride or bridegroom could see each 
other before the wedding. After the marriage the wife would display complete 
submission towards the husband. A man could marry up to four wives. To obtain 
a divorce it was not necessary to appeal to State authorities or to get a court ruling. 
As it was only men who could form a bond of union it was practically only they 
who could loosen it by pronouncing the words, “I have divorced thee.” Men had 
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the right of priority-in inheritance. After a simple elementary school education the 
doors of further education were closed to women. 

After the reforms of 1850 women’s movements started. Turkish women began 
to get in touch with European movements, to learn foreign languages, and to read 
foreign books. After the second constitutional period of the Young Turk Revolu- 
tion in 1909 women were given a little more freedom, and secondary schools for 
girls were opened, as a result of which thousands of young girls flooded the schools, 
and the voices of women were observed to rise in social life along with those of 
men. The veil became gradually thinner and Carzaf was turned to an elegant dress. 
In a very short time the veils were entirely lifted and drawn up on to the head, form- 
ing a band of tulle as an ornament. At first the change was observed only in cer- 
tain cities and among the upper classes. However, in spite of these great changes 
in the lives of women, even until the end of the first world war, in public places, such 
as trains, trams, cinemas, theatres—women’s seats were separated from men’s by 
partitions made of either wood or cloth. When the girls started to attend universities 
they worked entirely separated from men, and this was called Women’s University. 
Although complaints were heard from time to time by some narrow-minded people, 
women continued to develop in their social life. The Turkish girl, finding that all 
educational establishments held their doors open for her, worked as hard as she 
could. f 

When Turkish men went to the front in the first World War, women began to 
take the place of their menfolk. But these activities were on a small scale, although 
they began to earn their own living. : 

The Turkish woman, however, was not constitutionally placed on an equal social 
footing with man until 1923. During the wars of independence women were of 
the greatest assistance to men, both in thé towns and villages. Townswomen looked 
after the wounded, comforted them and produced food for the troops. Village 
women carried ammunition to the front on ox-drawn wagons, and when necessary 
even bore arms as valiantly as did their brothers and sons. It is for this reason 
that in Ankara one of the monuments represents a peasant woman carrying heavy 
missiles on her back and plodding along with patience, fortitude, gravity and dignity. 

As soon as the war was over, Ataturk launched a new campaign for the freedom 
of women. He made speeches about women’s freedom, and all these found a joyous 
echo in every part of the country. The progress begun in women’s life took a more 
rapid turn, a wider aspect and a safer course under Ataturk’s protection. Women 
were to be seen working in every sphere of social life. 

The Turkish woman obtained all her social rights through the civil law in 1926. 
This law proclaims the following Statutes in favour of women : 

1. Man may marry only one woman. 

2. Girls may not marry before the age of seventeen. 

3. Marriage had been freed of religious ritual and had assumed legality under 
civil law. : 

4. According to the new law either party may apply to court for a divorce. 
Whether such a plea is justifiable depends on the decision of a court of law. 

5. In the absence of any special understanding the only difference which exists 
between husband and wife is that which concerns private property. 

6. In matters of inheritance no difference exists between men and women. 

Four years after the introduction of civil law, civil rights were granted to 
Turkish women as a natural outcome of a régime which looks upon women as an 
important half of society. In 1934 they were also given the right of a seat in the 
National Assembly. Today a woman has complete freedom of action. She can be 
a teacher, doctor, “architect, engineer, lawyer or judge. She can engage in business 
and administration, and can become a Member of Parliament or of any municipal 
Council. 

The women working in the fields, the thousands of women in factories, in public 
works as labourers—all these women contribute their share, are very diligent in their 
work, are paid on an equal basis with men, and perform their work with com- 
plete success. While the Turkish woman is carrying on her professional work with 
great zeal and vigour, she is at the same time not neglecting her part in the family 
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life, and most of the women holding important posts are married and have children. 

Turkish women know that there is a duty far higher and more virtuous than any 
other—the duty of being a good mother. In social work women also play a 
prominent part. They are leaders in the Red Crescent (Turkish Red Cross), in 
Child Welfare Societies, in finding employment and caring for the poor, as nurses, 
as workers in children’s hospitals and nurseries, and as teachers of the illiterate. 

In one word it is the aim and object of Turkish women to do everything in 
their power to raise the standard of life in their own country and to co-operate 
with the other women to build a better understanding and to make one world. 





INDIAN STATES AND “JUNE, 1948” 


(By a SpecIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


Tue Indian Union cannot be created by any form of constitutional conscription, and 
must therefore rely solely on voluntary co-operation, obtained by the processes of free 
negotiation without recourse to political coercion or regimentation of any kind, open 
or concealed. If that position has been made clear in the White Paper dated 
February 20 in relation to British India, in the provision for transferring power “in 
some areas to the existing Provincial Governments” in the event of an agreed 
All-India Constitution not materializing by June next year, the freedom of action of 
the Indian States is also fully safeguarded as defined in para. 12, reading as follows : 


“In regard to the Indian States, as was explicitly stated by the Cabinet Mis- 
sion, His Majesty’s Government do not intend to hand over their powers and 
obligations under paramountcy to any Government of British India. It is not 
intended to bring paramountcy, as a system, to a conclusion earlier than the date 
of the final transfer of power, but it is contemplated that for the intervening 
period the relations of the Crown with individual States may be adjusted by 
agreement.” 


Amplifying this reaffirmation of previous declarations of British policy during 
the India debate in the House of Commons on March 5, Sir Stafford Cripps 
_ observed : “ We are very glad to see that the beginnings of an agreement have been 
reached between the representatives of ithe Princes and the members of the Constituent 
Assembly as to how the former should join the deliberations of the Assembly. Such 
a joint working out of the problems of the future relationships of the States to what is 
now British India is the only wise and sound course. We have envisaged in the state- 
ment that some States might wish in those final stages of paramountcy to adjust or 
modify their position, vis-d-vis the paramount power, and we have stated. that we are 
prepared to agree to such modifications where they are necessary and reasonable. 
Such modifications will not, of course, in any way determine the future relationships 
of the States to the rest of India. It is purely a matter of transitional convenience.” 
Admittedly some of the smaller Indian States as now controlled are too diminu- 
tive to resist subordination to, or even complete absorption by, neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces, but the only effective safeguard is in their own hands and has often 
been urged upon them not only by the Crown representative but also by the larger 
States. As remarked by the Dewan of Travancore, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, at a 
recent press conference: “ As regards paramountcy, in June, 1948, there will unfor- 
tunately be ‘about 600 odd independent entities in India, which is an impossible 
position. The duty has been laid on the Indian States to bestir themselves and 
reorganize their internal and external relations in such a way that there might be 
ten or twelve entities to negotiate with British India, the predominant partner.” As 
the same authority remarked : “ According to my reading of the British Government’s 
statement, all negotiations to be conducted by the Indian States between now and 
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June, 1948, will be mainly with the British Government. It cannot be denied that 
the Indian States are now exclusively concerned with the formulation of an All-India 
Union Constitution in and through the Constituent Assembly under the Cabinet 
plan. If such a Constitution cannot come into existence, the States will be driven 
to enter into separate relations with all the self-governing units in British India and 
among the States.” While such a situation might not be wholly unwelcome to some 
of the larger States, that it would spell the complete extinction of most of the minor 
States as separate political entities is hardly open to doubt. Consequently the only 
alternative confronting over five hundred of the Indian States is absorption by larger 
States or by contiguous Provinces in British India. Furthermore, as the rulers of these 
minor States must be increasingly conscious, the choice between this somewhat grim 
alternative cannot be long deferred. 

Although the agreement reached between the Negotiating Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes and the States Committee of the Constituent Assembly is subject 
to ratification by a general conference of rulers, which is expected to assemble early 
in April, it is apparent that the major States are combining to play a constructive part 
in the Constituent Assembly’s deliberations, and, moreover, are ready to associate the 
people of the States with these deliberatiors as far as such association is politically 
practicable. This desire is reflected in the Princes’ readiness to provide that not less 
than 50 per cent. of the total representatives of the States shall be elected by elected 
members of State Legislatures, or, where such Legislatures do not exist, of other 
electoral colleges. In compliance with the Maharaja’s announcement, Cochin’s repre- 
sentatives in the Constituent Assembly will ke elected entirely by non-official members 
of the Cochin Legislature. Analogously, Baroda, it has been announced, is to have 
three representatives in the Constituent Assembly, on a population basis, and these 
representatives will be elected on the principle of proportional representation by 
means of a single transferable vote by the State Legislature, with only elected and 
non-official nominated members voting. As defined by the Dewan, Sir B. L. Mitter, 
Baroda’s aim is full co-operation with the Constituent Assembly. In making this 
declaration Sir B. L. Mitter took the opportunity to deny suggestions published in a 
section of the press to the effect that Baroda is endeavouring to get certain Kathiawar 
States under her suzerainty. If any smaller States join Baroda the only effect will 
be that the Baroda unit will be a little larger. He added that he had no definite 
information concerning the number of States in Kathiawar that have agreed to join 
the Jam Saheb’s confederation, except that two or three important Kathiawar States 
are not in it. It is interesting to note that Sir B. L. Mitter himself is standing for 
one of the three seats to the Constituent Assembly allotted to Baroda. 

It need hardly be reiterated that participation by the States does not involve . 
automatic acceptance of any Constitution the Constituent Assembly may evolve, nor 
has that organization, or any British India administration present or prospective, any 
power under the British plan to coerce the States into partnership. As the Chamber 
of Princes emphasized anew in their resolution dated January 29: “Entry of the 
States into the Union of India shall be on no other basis than that of negotiation 
and the final decision shall rest with each State. So far as the States are concerned 
the proposed Union shall comprise the territories of only such States or groups of 
States as may decide to join the Union, i: being understood that participation in 
constitutional discussions in the meantime will imply no commitments in regard to 
their ultimate decision, which can only be taken after consideration of the complete 
picture of the Constitution.” Furthermore: “The States will retain all subjects and 
powers other than those ceded by them to the Union. Paramountcy will terminate at- 
the close of the interim period, and will not be transferred to or inherited by the 
new Government of India. All rights surrendered by the States to the paramount 
power will return to the States.” 

Despite this very clear declaration, Hyderabad, a month later, found’ it necessary 
to issue an announcement affirming that: “ The negotiations conducted by the Nego- 
tiating Committee, of which Sir Mirza Izmail, Prime Minister, is a member, were 
on the basis of the recent resolution unanimously passed by various important bodies 
representing the Indian States, and that resolution made it clear that participation in 
the negotiations—or even in the Constituent Assembly—would not be deemed to 
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commit the States, or any individual State, to adherence to the Union, as that was a 
matter to be decided only after a full picture of the proposed Union emerged.” In 
the latter context it is relevant to note that the new Hyderabad State Legislative 
Assembly held its first meeting on February 17. It consists of 132 members, com- 
prising 76 elected, 43 nominated and 13 ex-officio. The Nizam declared in a message 
to the Assembly that this was an “epochal event,” marking “ the fulfilment of my 
long-cherished desire to provide for more effective association of the people of my 
Dominions with the Government.” Almost concurrently the Dewan of Mysore, 
Sir Ramiswami Mudaliar, announced that the Maharaja had asked him to submit 
“a proposal for constitutional progress.” In Baroda the Maharaja Gaekwar has 
announced that steps will be taken to implement “responsible government,” which 
is the ultimate objective. 





SOME BRITISH I ADMIRE 
VIIIL—CLIFFORD BAX 


By Ranjeet G. SHAHANI 


Amone the English there is an idiosyncrasy, not common to them, but well marked. 
Men of genius are rarely accepted while they are with us. Why is this so? Because 
the lives of these men are often adventurous and unconventional, if not irregular. 
And the Englishman cannot separate the man from his work until he is dead. 

In France, for example, Byron, Oscar Wilde and H. G. Wells were highly regarded 
while they lived, as they are now; in England it is only at present that i fe quality 
of their writings is being appreciated without the prejudice aroused by their per- 
sonalities. 

But it is not always men of the first rank among the English who are highly 
regarded even by the critical French. In our own day, for example, Somerset 
Maugham, with his fluent, cynical, worldly wisdom, and Kipling, with his vigorous 
but narrow nationalism, are acclaimed abroad to the neglect of more perceptive 
literary artists. Even in England the finer and more selective writers are little known 
except among their peers. 

Let me speak of one such author, who, in my judgment, should be better known 
than many a more noisy figure. Look into some of the work of Clifford Bax and 
judge for yourself. 

Bax is first and foremost a poet—that is, there is a visionary gleam in whatever 
he writes. But this side of his work is little known. Whenever his verse is repre- 
sented in anthologies the editors choose graceful trifles, so that he is really mis- 
represented. To Bax, who takes everything with a serene smile, this does not matter; 
but to some of us it does. Very much. 

Read The Traveller's Tale, which attempts to delineate the soul of Man from 
savagery to a state of spiritual awareness far beyond our present condition. I read 
this poem for the first time during the worst days of the late war, and I was moved 
to say this about it: “I now wish to draw attention to a poem that is remarkable, 
not only for its intrinsic qualities, but because of the total neglect with which it has 
been treated by the critics and commentators alike. This is The Traveller’s Tale, by 
Clifford Bax. Here we have exquisite sensibility, narrative skill, and an enlarging 
vision. The melody is perfectly geared to the meaning, and the whole poem has 
the effect of slow music. It must be read to be appreciated. Spiritually, it is like a 
tropical bird in an English landscape—a strange but beautiful vision. Every anthology 
should contain selections from this masterpiece.” 

This is high praise, but, after careful consideration, I find myself unable to change 
a word. Indeed, I have recently read the poem to two subtle critics, and they both 
agree with me that it is “ wonderful.” One of them added : “ What a pity that Bax 
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was not taken up by some coterie” Well, well! Criticism has certainly fallen from 
its high estate: it is becoming more and more cliquy, commercial, and infected with 
the latest ideological nonsense. A youthful reviewer told me a few days ago: “A 
writer must be in the fray.” This means that J. L. Garvin was the greatest writer 
that England has produced. O shade of Romain Rolland! 

The Traveller's Tale, I have said, contains a quality more enduring than the work 
of most contemporary poets. But this is a mere affirmation; the test of the pudding 
lies in the eating. Consider : 


Far in the South Pacific, gorged 

With heat for many a cloudless month, 
Smouldered an isle where, age on age, 
The earth’s imagination, big 

With beauty that had built no form, 
Wrought in unshackled ecstasy 

And, thrusting forth in time and space 
The too keen bliss of being, found 
Fulfilment of that primal urge 

That aches in whatscever lives. 


This is how the poem opens, and it is a magnificent opening. It remainds me of our 
Vedic hymns, and leads me into the dawn of the world. Mark the sound and the 
sheen of the words. 

Now listen to the speech of the primeval man : 


Above our heads 
There was the same familiar gap 
Of sky among the lofty leaves, 
But not the scattered drift of stars 
That watched us once; and not a glint, 
Not a moon-shadow, touched the boughs. 
Then, as I thought with misery “ Some 
Intangible ferocious god 
Has eaten sun and moon and stars,” 
The woman kicked and writhed. At once 
The jungle clattered; all the air 
Growled : and a cataclysmic roar 
That rocked the isle from end to end 
Shivered the sky with cracks of fire. 
And thereupon a raging rain, 
‘That never slacked for half a moon, 
Smote me. And what knew I of rain? 
Brief-memoried as a child I was 


And cosseted by a golden year. 


This is not poetical poetry, nor, I would add, poetry that is a meaningless collocation 
of words. No, here we have thought that insensibly melts into music. But hear a 
little mare : 

. . . We ourselves were flames— 

Frenzied fantastic himan flames— 

Who leapt and swayed round the red glare 

With men of shadow, crying, “O Fire, 

Call down the sun, bring back the moon, 

And make the sky spew out the stars!” 

As for myself, delirious now 

With sudden heat and violent hope, 

I seized the child; and when my mate 

Struck at me blindly, hurled her down 

Where others held her. Very small 

And very light the sun-child was, 

And in a flying jot of time l 
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I tossed him to the furnace. There 

His life was licked up like a leaf 

And went forth hissing like a snake. - 
But in that flying jot of time 

I saw his eyes and in their depth _ 
Something which I had known and shared 
Before the heaving world had shape: 
For, brief and brilliant like a lamp 
Moved in a lighthouse far at sea, 
Through that obscure long-perished brain 
Loomed my great lost Eternal Self. 

Tt flashed and sank. I knew no more 
Thereafter than my bounding veins 

That would not let me sleep that night. 


I offer no apology for quoting at this length. Sturge Moore used to tell me that a 
poet should be allowed to speak for himself. If specimens of his work do not 
charm, then the critic, poor man, is simply wasting his time. This is true. I have 
not cited the best passages from The Traveller’s Tale, but only a few of those that 
appealed to me. A narrative poem should be read in its entirety, not in dissected 
fragments. But listen : 


... The very life 
That charioteers the fying sun, for me 
Thrilled in that fair girl’s glowing cave of love 
And there I felt her soul beating its way 
With mine up from the murk that men call ‘life 
Towards some inconceivable godlike state. 
For one supreme bright instant we were swept 
From time itself, and with a shuddering joy 
Touched the eternal void, and shimmered there— 
Brilliant immortal beings: but on that peak 
The glory that was impossible to sustain 
Or breathe and now was like to break our hearts, 
And would have driven us over the edge of life, 
Relaxed, released our senses and our souls, 
And ebbed softly away. A lassitude, 
More tender than the touch of summer foam, 
Enswathed me. Far within myself I saw 
Clear visionary floating tulip-isles 
With towering sacred trees of scented wood, 
And then lost memories of my childhood years. 


The ecstasy of love is described’with consummate art: but there is not the slightest 

‘suggestion of lower levels: all is pure ether. Bax knows, what D. H. Lawrence 

and his school never learned, that there is no problem of sex except in the delicacy 
of the conception. His vision is purer and wider : 


Love, the true love that seeks for nought, 
The love that Christ and Budcha brought, 
Comes, like a wind, we know not whence, 
But comes not from the world of sense, 


Into the universe of fate 

It flashes from some other state, 

No longer clear, no longer free, 

But as light wavering down the sea. 


Through all the tale of man it runs, 
A whisper from beyond the suns, 
A dream of something fair and far, - 
A memory and a guiding-star. 
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The Traveller's Tale is a magnificent creation, and our wonder increases when 
we realize ‘that it was written in 1921, when the author was a young man. A poem 
to be proud of. 

Bax has written “ ballad-operas,” which are said to be excellent. I have not read 
them, so I cannot speak of them. 

But Bax the dramatist is well known. His “ The Rose without a Thorn” and 
“The Venetian” are gracious plays, at once delicate and durable; but my preference 
goes to “Socrates” and “The Golden Eagle.” These are an inspiring, perhaps a 
germinal, contribution to the thought, as well as to the drama, of our time. Bax is 
one of the throw-backs to the intellectual adventurousness of the Elizabethan English- 
man, such as occurs happily from time to time in this age of machinery and its 
regulated lives. He creates for us, in his plays, a world of life and colour and 
movement, where passion and humour intermingle with a sense of harmonies heard 
beyond the bourn of silence. 

I saw “ The Golden Eagle” at the Westminster Theatre and I was enchanted by 
the first two acts; the third act disappointed me because the central figure, Mary 
Queen of Scots, was so divided between ambition and love that when she took 
wings, thinking the world well lost for love, it was difficult to believe in her. How 
could Bax, a subtle-souled psychologist, I said to myself, make his heroine incredible? 
I had only to read the play to realize that the fault lay in the acting. Mary, as 
presented in the written text, is no more a divided soul than Cleopatra. At her 
gayest and most frivolous she is visited by immortal longings. 

“Socrates” is, of course, a first-rate play. We see the great Athenian in the 
round. And his death, or rather murder, at the hands of his countrymen, when 
it takes place, strikes us with the force of nature. There is not a false or jarring 
note in this tragedy. On the contrary, we get a sense of growth, a sense of mystery, 
and, what is even more important, a sense of inevitability. And the minor charac- 
ters in the play are filled with the breath of life. Kantippe, Socrates’ wife, appears 
once or twice, but it looks as though we had known this shrew all our lives. 

This is real art. 

I have touched on only a few aspects of Bax’s work, He has written four 
biographies, all of which are worth meditating on. We do not get the usual de- 
bunking, but portraits that reveal character. It is easy to laugh at this or that great 
man or woman, but far more difficult to paint them in their essential isness. 

When Bax wrote a novel, Time with a Gift of Tears, Í was, I confess, surprised; 
but when I read it the surprise turned into delight. Why, this man, I said to myself, 
is capable of anything. No art-form seems to be beyond him. 

Bax is also the author of semi-autobiographical books like Inland Far and 
Evenings in Albany, which are distinguished by their personal charm and their 
acute social criticism. I do not know whose name to place beside his as an equal 
master of acute irony clothed in simplicity and grace. In form, his style is 
deceptively easy, but reflect a little, and you will find he has gone deeper than you 
at first knew. His still waters run deep and murmur of the infinite sea. : 

But, you ask in puzzlement, what is Bax—a poet, a playwright, a novelist, or a 
writer of memoirs? I am afraid you cannot pigeon-hole him. He is a free spirit, 
and writes what his daimon moves him to write. All that you can say is that there is 
an iris about everything that he produces. 

I have just been reading his radio play on the Buddha: it is superb. Bax pos- 
sesses the rare gift of reducing masses of material into a limpid whole. This is 
simply to say that he is a creative artist of the finest order. 

The man is as engaging as his writings. The longer you know him the more 
you are bound by the spell of his thought and the adroitness of his address. From 
some men a glass of water given to a beggar might have an air of insolent con- 
descension; with Bax you must be wary, for his glancing mind may conceal a rapier 
of rebuke. 

To be in his drawing-room is a lesson in savoir-faire; you are subdued with a 
sense of pervading intelligence; you move with unconscious care and speak quietly. 
The conversation passes almost as among shadows, and sometimes to pursue shadows. 
Below a surface of simplicity there are undertones of deeper meanings than those 
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expressed. Yet you would be wrong to feel that this atmosphere brings any discom- 
fort; on the contrary, the effect upon the visitor is that of tranquillity and the quiet 
mind. Will you now.be surprised to be told that Bax is a Buddhist, not by some 
affectation of restlessness, but by considered conviction? 

And as a silvery fringe to all his merits, he is handsome, dignified, and speaks in 
a voice of which the softness and delicate intonation would, as they say in England, 
coo a bird off a tree. You will gather that I speak with authority, for I can claim 
to be a friend of his. He knows that the first virtue of friendship is loyalty. 

But enough. Anything I say about Bax would be inadequate. His work is 
only a part of him. He is gay, humorous, subtle, exquisite, in love with life and yet 
fully aware of a spiritual world. The Near and the Far meet and mingle in him 
and broaden out into a sunlit sea. 

I have said all that I had to say about Bax, but not quite. I am still struggling 
‘for a final impression. Let me try again. 

Years ago I heard the sound of silver bells in a gracious Indian temple at the 
foot of the Himalaya. The music rippled gently, hung for an instant, and then fell 
like a spark among the snowy peaks. That is how I always think of Bax. 
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Oricins anD Purrosz. A Handbook on the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
Prepared by the European Information Service, H.M. Stationery Office, London. 


(Reviewed by Six Rosert Bristow, c.1.£.) 


In this little book of 125 pages, with 14 maps and 2 appendices, there lies material 
for an epic of adventure and endurance which only another Homer or Shake- 
speare could write. For 300 years or more after the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
our people, in search of new wealth or new homes, or animated by a thirst for 
honour or by Christian zeal, poured forth in never-ending procession round the wide 
world, What causes between, say, the Black Death of 1348 and the Restoration after 
Cromwell, contributed to this expense of spirit in the unknown ways of life is a 
matter for historians. What its result will be on the century which follows the 
war-ridden half of the present one may be as vital to the stability cf the world as that 
which followed the catastrophic plagues 600 years ago. 

For that which started from the promptings of individual enterprise has become 
“an activated and visible form of allegiance to common purposes” under the Crown, 
with “the United Kingdom as the common denominator ” of three present Empires 
—(r) Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Eire; (2) India and Burma; (3) “all 
those dependencies sometimes called the Colonial Empire.” True, there are signs 
of distintegration in some of the factors, but what has been written in them has been 
written, and for every deed and spoken word, idle or otherwise, we British people 
remain responsible. Without foreknowledge we may have affected the course of 
the world for the next millennium. 

In the pages of this little book will be found both data and analysis. Whether 
it be in the terms of Vincent Harlow, who sets out the material in lucid and 
engaging fashion, or in the quiet assurance of Sir William Barton, whd gives a 
judicial summary of past and present in India which is beyond criticism, or in the 
objective simplicity of Mrs. Josephine Kamm, “ who was responsible for the section 
on the Colonial Empire,” no knowledgeable person can fail to notice the cool 
restraint which the authors unwittingly exhibit. 

` In any other land than this, save only France, perhaps, such a record would be 
taught in the schools, decorated, amplified, displayed on the screen, made the sub- 
ject of scholarship and, in certain sections, the prime mover of promotion. We 
think little of it. Our teachers show no enthusiasm, and our people take it for 
granted. Our authorities, with few exceptions, have been detached or negative, for 
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never has there been warm co-operation between the individualists who strive and 
the Governments who watch and rule—such is the British way. Only now, with 
the world shaken in its courses, do we dimly see what the “ British way” may 
signify. 

The British way... What is the British way? Have we, after all, builded 
better than we knew? Whence comes our gift for inventive resource, for adaptation 
and compromise, our dislike for paper planning? Does the way not settle itself by 
winding and twisting like a mountain path or a river bed, adjusting its course to 
contours and obstacles as they rise before it? We may indeed be nearer to Nature 
than we had suspected, for here at last we find the manifestation of our inward 
selves, organic, living, evolving. . 


Paciric ‘Horizons. By Christopher Lloyd, m.a., F.R.G.s. (Allen and Unwin.) 
rgs. 6d. net. : 


(Reviewed by Encinzer Rear-ApmiraL W. Scorr Hitt) 


A complete and fascinating picture of the building up of the map of the vast 
Pacific area. The war with Japan, and the threat to Australia, stirred the interest of 
the average man, and revealed the patchiness of his knowledge of the history and 
whereabouts of its innumerable islands. Herein he can with pleasure and advantage 
link up forgotten names and obtain a much-needed perspective. 

From Balboa’s glimpse of this great sea in 1513 to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury we follow the travels of the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, English and French 
adventurers, noting the gradual removal from the maps of imaginaty monsters and 
guessed-at continents, which had filled the blanks, and at the same time their com- 
manders and pilots become live individuals and not mere names. 

Though the motives which inspired these hazardous voyages were mixed, the 
leading motive differed with nationality, and it may be generalized that, while the 
early Portuguese were explorers first, the Spaniards emphasized the saving of souls, 
the Dutch commercial advantage, and the English and French opposition to the 
wide claims of Spain, but “ Terra Incognita Australis” was in the minds of all. 
Gold and treasure were always hoped: for, but were the only lure of the buccaneers 
and pirates, All helped in map-making, but much of the detail was due to the 
buccaneers, as a by-product of their unlawful adventures. 

Conditions on board were usually terrible before the journey’s end, wastage from 
scurvy was appalling, and though the vital need of fresh fruit and vegetables was 
known, only rarely does full use seem to have been made of this knowledge. That 
Anson’s four ships, sailing in 1741, were mainly manned with pressed men and 
decrepit Chelsea pensioners suggests that many were not expected to return, and 
the story of one of them—H.M.S. Wager, in which Byron’s grandfather was a mid- 
shipman—is typical of a usual state of affairs. 

The mastery of the “Countess ””—Dofia Isabel—over the wild seamen and sol- 
diers who made up Mandana’s expedition in 1595 is credible only from the fear of 
the power of the Church over their souls and of the authorities at home over their 
bodies, fears which formed the background of their lives. No body of men of 
European race in the modern world would sit down under such domineering 
selfishness. 

Technical improvements in ships and their gear by the Dutch reduced the numbers 
necessary'to handle them, and the Dutchmen’s greater cleanliness and order reduced 
sickness, and set an example slowly followed by other nations; but it was a Spanish 
ship in 1605 that first carried practical means of distilling fresh water from the sea— 
a practice not generally adopted, except in ships of war, until late in the nineteenth 
century. ` 

Such was the commercial success of the Dutch in what we now call Indonesia 
that they discouraged further exploration to the south either by their own people 
or others. 

Spain, securely based on the West Coast of South America, had a flying start 
over all other nations, and, with greater knowledge of prevailing winds and condi- 
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tions, used the westerly winds in the north to reach the coast of California, and then 
south to their “home port” of Callao, while their rivals, after rounding the Horn, 
had to repeat the journey home, or complete a circumnavigation round the Cape. 

Inability to determine longitude with any accuracy was probably a reason Terra 
Australis remained “incognita” so long, since not until 1786 was a sufficiently 
accurate chronometer taken to sea. 

An excellent bibliography provides the reader, whose appetite has been wetted by 
this book, with ample direction for further study, 


COLONIAL AGRICULTURAL Propucrion. By Sir Alan Pim. (Oxford University Press.) 
ios. 6d. net. 


(Reviewed by Prorgssor A. I. QURESHI, PH.D.) 


This book in the brief space of 190 pages gives a graphic account of the contribu- 
tion made by native peasants and by foreign enterprise in different colonies in the field 
of agriculture. The author, Sir Alan Pim, who is a financial expert, carried out this 
survey under the Royal Institute of International Affairs, which lately has issued 
several excellent monographs dealing with economic, social and political conditions in 
various countries of the world. 

In the course of a short review it is hardly possible to write about a book which ` 
begins with the Netherlands Indies and, covering various other colonies, ends with 
British East African Dependencies, thus covering practically the whole of the colonial 
world in the course of three comprehensive chapters. In addition to these three chap- 
ters, the first chapter is devoted to general considerations, and in the last the author 
draws some very pertinent conclusions. - 

The author has endeavoured to present a clear picture as briefly as possible of the 
economic conditions in each colony in its historical perspective, dealing with problems 
relating to population, production, capital investment, tenancy of land, marketing 
co-operation and credit. 

The book is of. great help to those who want to know something of everything. 
But this is also its drawback. Owing to the large number of the problems tackled by 
the author, the treatment has been rather sketchy. One would have wished some 
further details, as the problem of colonial empire needs thorough re-examination. 
The old notions on which the colonial economy was based are no longer true now. 
The position today is very different from what it was at the beginning of the century. 
The foundations of old colonial empire on cheap indenture labour needed for large 
plantations to be exploited by people other than the native residents of the colonies 
can no longer hold good. Due to political awakening, the old system of dual 
economy, in which a small section of the population extended an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers, is hardly to be tolerated. Again there was fundamental 
structural change in the economy of the colonies during the recent war, when each 
country was forced to supply itself practically with all its requirements. The changes 
introduced due to this inevitable necessity are not likely to disappear now altogether. 
The reasons for this, as given by the author, are: 

1. New vested interests may not be easily removed. 

2. Synthetic substitute may present difficulties. 

3. More urge for diversification of production. 

All these considerations point out the need for the proper planning of colonial 
agriculture. There is an urgent need to raise the standard of living of the colonial 
people. The author finds that while the native peasant is quite capable of learning 
better methods of production, he is very much handicapped due to lack of capital and 
his inability to compete in the marketing of his products with more organized 
elements. Practically in every country the problem is how to provide the peasant with 
an adequate amount of capital at reasonable rates of interest and how to help him in 
the orderly marketing of his production. 

The book deserves wide reading as it deals with a problem which is of funda- 
mental importance. 
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Portrair oF THE Darar Lama. By Sir Charles Bell. (London: Collins.) 1946. 
21s. net. 


(Reviewed by Sır Rosert Horranp) 


Soon after the death of the twelfth Dalai Lama oracles and visions revealed the 
whereabouts of his new-born successor. There, in a peasant home, a two-year-old 
boy was identified by bodily marks, and through traditional tests, as the Incarnation 
of Chen-re-zi (the God of Mercy),.Vice-regent of Buddha and 13th Dalai Lama of 
Tibet: His life story, as told oy his intimate friend and adviser, Charles Bell, proves 
him to have been unique in the line of “Precious Protectors,” because he held the 
temporal power as well as spiritual authority over his people and wielded it for 
thirty-seven years. In 1904 he retreated into Mongolia with a large retinue before 
the Younghusband Expedition reached Lhasa and remained in exile for five years. 
In 1909, after a visit to Peking, he returned to Lhasa, but found that a new Chinese 
administrator was pushing troops towards the capital in assertion of China’s age-old 
claim to sovereignty over Tibet. He saved himself by instant flight, this time to the 
Indian frontier—an arduous ride of 270 miles over 15,000 feet passes in the depth of 
winter, just ahead of pursuing Chinese cavalry. 

Bell, then Political Agent for the border States of Sikkim and Bhutan, was ap- 
pointed to be British representative with the Dalai Lama during his stay in India, 
and so began the close friendship between the two men, which was to last for twenty- 
three years. 

After the Chinese Revolution of 1911, by which the Manchu dynasty fell, the 
Tibetans rose and expelled or massacred their Chinese oppressors, and the way was 
opened for the Dalai Lama’s return to Lhasa in 1912. He and his Ministers, says 
Bell, “had learnt well the bitter lessons of adversity, for, as the Tibetan proverb 
says: i f 
i Better than a hundred precepts is a single press on the nose.” 

The kindly and hospitable reception accorded to the Dalai Lama in India during 
his exile contributed greatly to the betterment of relations with the Government and 
people of Tibet. The “Inmost One” returned to his country convinced, not only 
that he need never fear aggression from Britain, but that “ Tibet had none to depend 
upon except Britain,” although at the moment there seemed to be small hope of 
securing from her much-needed material help against Chinese attack. He clearly 
attached the greatest importance to Bell’s help and counsel, which he constantly 
received by letter, and never ceased pressing the Government of India for his deputa- 
tion to Lhasa. Eventually, the British Government recalled Bell from retirement in 
England and, in 1920, despatched him to Lhasa as head of a mission. He describes 
vividly his dramatic entry into the Holy City, the first white man to go there at the 
invitation of the Dalai Lama and his Government. He remained for eleven months, 
a perilous adventure, because his health had long been frail, and living conditions 
were arduous on the wind-swept icy plain, 12,000 feet above sea-level, where frost 
reigns for seven months in the year. The “pleasure house” allotted for the mission, 
in Happiness Park, was unheated, many-windowed and innocent of glass or sani- 
tation. Fuel, other than yak-dung, was a rarity. For a time a cabal of the priest- 
hood actually endangered the lives of Bell and his staff. 

Bell’s dauntless spirit triumphed over all obstacles. When he left he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his labours had borne good fruit, that a new and more 
friendly policy had been adopted towards Tibet, securing her autonomy and assisting 
her defence and administrative requirements; and that the country and people were 
prospering under their spirited and enlightened ruler. 

In a letter of thanks to the Viceroy of India the Dalai Lama said: 

“ As Lon-chen Bell is very wise, all the people of Tibet and myself have become 
of one mind, and the British and Tibetans have become one family.” 

Bell’s Portrait of the Dalai Lama, to which he devoted the closing years of his 
life in Victoria, B.C., is not only a remarkable character study of a historical figure, 
but the tribute of a devoted friend. It is the fourth, and culminating, volume of his 
lifetime study of a mysterious country; its physical characteristics; its case against 
domination by China; its significance as a pawn in power politics, as vantage ground 
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for conquest by Russia or China, or for defence of India’s frontier; its Buddhist ` 
religion, which is the supreme -arbiter of conduct; its queer administrative system 
and teeming mofiasteries; the folkways and festivals of the people and their social 
economy. It is a storehouse of information embellished by many unique pictures. 

The book is also a veiled portrait of Charles Bell himself—fulfilling, to these who 
knew him in early days as a Winchester scholar, the promises of his youth—studious, 
high-minded, unassuming, ignoring physical frailty, and devoted in performance of 
duty as he saw it. ' 


Le Guerrer Jaunz, by James'de Coquet. (Paris: Editions du Pré aux Clercs.) 
(Reviewed by Epwin Hawarp) 


De Coquet in 259 octavo pages takes his readers from London to Tokio, gives 
them en route sparklingly.shrewd impressions of Malta where barbers’ shops are still 
full at eight of the evening; of. Shaibah, against whose dun bleakness the Western 
visitors appear as out of place as dromedaries in the London Zoo; of Karachi, which 
yokes two civilizations;. of Colombo’s fairyland, where—an echo :here of Bishop 
Heber—a thief intrudes with the age-long proof of man’s obliquity in-paradise; of 
Calcutta, an oriental reminder- of the rue de Rivoli, with lean and hump-backed 
cows to give illusion of an irrelevant pasture land; of Kunming, terminus of the 
Burma Road, bearing evidence of American war-time activity in “G.I. Street”; of 
Shanghai, a great, well-stocked city, with its mirage of a prosperity which does 
not exist because its economics entirely lack sense, yet still attractive despite its 
picturesque appeal to the makers of bad novels and worse films. So to Tokio, the 
centre.of MacArthur’s Japan. Then the author changes from impressionism into a 
realism which. is not less effective in the graceful garb of a kindly cynicism. -He 
tells the world that Europe cannot afford to neglect study of events in the Far East, . 
where Moscow and Washington are manceuvring for position, where MacArthur is 
superbly tackling a difficult task, and where, it must be remembered, Japan, now in ` 
the night of defeat, will, because her people’ have all the discipline and industry 
required, emerge into the dawn a leading and, it is hoped, a chastened power in the 
East. China knows this; perhaps the knowledge is not without its fears. Wisdom . 
in restoring neighbourly relations should help to keep those fears at arm’s-length. 
De Coquet’s yellow hornets’ nest may not be as mischievous as it looks, but the Unitéd ` 
‘Nations cannot afford to treat it lightly. 


The views expressed in these pages must be taken as those of the individual 
contributors. Tue Asiatic Review does not hold itself responsible for them. 
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Bulletin of the Imperial Institute 


A Quarterly Record of Progress relating to Agricultural, Mineral and other 
Industries, with Special Reference to the Utilisation of the Raw Materials of the 
Dominions, India and the Colonies. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF CURRENT ISSUE 
Vol. XLIV, No. 3. July-September, 1946 


ARTICLES on A Review of the Present World Position of the Supply and 
Demand for Oils and Oilseeds; Cinnamon Bark Oil from Ses chelles; 
The Geology of the Namwele-Mkomolo Coalfield, Ufipa District, 
Tanganyika. Recent Developments in the British Petroleum Drilling 
Campaign. 

NOTES on Minor Forest Products in Mysore; Observations on Diseases of 
the Oil Palm in the Belgian Congo; The Black Rock Manganese 
Deposit in the South-Eastern Kalahari. 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHIES of Agriculture, Forestry, Insecticide Materials 
of Vegetable Origin and Mineral Resources. 


BOOK REVIEWS : 
LONDON: IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. Annual Subscription, 10s., post free 


EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


THE PUBLIC EXHIBITION GALLERIES of the Imperial Institute, which cover 50,000 
square eet, contain comprehe: siv coll-ctions illustrating the natural resources, industries, 
scenery and life of each country of the Empire overseas. Open daily (except Sundays and 
Bank Holidays! from 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

AN EMPIRE FILM LIBRARY and a series of LANTERN SLIDES of the Empire are main- 
tain d by the Institute, which also has a Cinema where films of Empire interest are shown 
from 3.30 to 4.15 p.m. (admission free), 


STORIES OF EMPIRE PRODUCTS (illustrated leaflets on various commodities), EMPIRE 
POSTCARDS AND SCHOOL MUSEUM SPECIMENS OF ECONOMIC PRODUCTS are 


obtainable on application. 


Address your inquiries to the Scretary, Imperial Institute, London. S.W.7 


Tel.: Kensington 3264 





* A new course of free 

TURKISH LESSONS 
at the TURKISH PEOPLE’S HOUSE, 
43 Belgrave Square, S.W.1, commenced on 
Monday, March 3rd, 1947. The classes will 
be held as follows: Beginners on Mondays, 
Intermediate on Wednesdays, and 
Advanced on Thursdays. All classes 
are from 5.30-7 p.m as usual. 


" ygEnquiries should be addressed to the 


Secretary, Londra Tirk Halkevi, at the 
above address. 


“INDIAN 
INDIA” 


The Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
“Indian India,” published by the 
Directorate of Public Relations, 
Chamber of Princes, can be ordered 
from the London Representative, 
Brigadier H. M. Burroughs, C.I.E., 
122ChatsworthCourt, Kensington, W.8 


Annual Subscription 12/- 





China Christian Universities Association 


The 
ANNUAL MEETING of the 
CHINA CHRISTIAN 


UNIVERSITIES ASSOCIATION 


will be held at 
THE CONNAUGHT ROOMS 


Great Queen Street, Holborn, W.C., on 


June 20th, 1947 at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: 
HIS GRACE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
Speakers: R 
His Excellency the Chinese 
Ambassador 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Luke 
Rev. Harold B. Rattenbury 
Professor F. S. Drake 
Rev. Ronald Rees 


PLEASE BOOK THIS DATE 
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INDIA: THE TRANSFER AND AFTER 
By Sır FREDERICK JAMES, 0.B.E.’ 


One of the most ‘important sections of the Economic Research Department in large 
business houses today is that which deals with forecasting. ` Business men are no 
longer content with a competent analysis of current developments; they are anxious 
to have a glimpse, however faint, of the course of future events, and their effect upon 
their business. Indeed, forecasting has now assumed such an important place in the 
technique of business management that some economists believe that its intelligent 
use can prevent the recurrence of a depression such as that of 1929, which had 
many catastrophic economic and political consequences. 

In the political world, forecasting is much more hazardous owing to the vagaries 
of human nature, and to attempt to forecast developments in India may be regarded 
as positively foolish. But I believe it may be more helpful, even at this stage, to look 
forward rather than to look back; to attempt to appraise probable developments than 
to regard regretfully the days that are past; or sadly to compare the peace and security 


of the days of British supremacy with the bloodshed and turmoil which are now . 


marking its sudden passing. 
I have no inside tips with which to enrich the speculator or: encourage the 


gambler. I have learned from experience-in India that neither the unrestrained - 


` optimist nor the unrelieved pessimist is usually right, and that plans and systems 
which we devise for that country, whether constitutional or otherwise, are either 
seldom accepted or, even if they are, work out in a manner never expected or 
intended. - ` 


In attempting to identify tendencies I am making certain assumptions : 


(a) That the transfer of power to India will, in fact, have been effected by | 


June, 1948; ‘ 
(b) That power will be transferred to two or more independent authorities, or 
alternatively to a transitional central authority charged with the task of 
_ devolving power to independent units and liquidating itself within a stated 
time; 
(c) That in the event of partition the largest unit, Hindustan, will choose to be 


independent in status and republican in form, but that one or more of the 


smaller units may opt to remain in the Commonwealth as a Dominion; 
(d) That of the units so formed, Hindustan, which will consist of the Congress- 
controlled Provinces and certain Hindu States, will be the strongest finan- 


other units, Pakistan, will consist of predominantly Muslim areas. 


cially and industrially and the most highly centralized, and that one of the 


DEFENCE 


The partition of India’ Will have a profound effect upon her defence and foreign 


affairs policy unless the units of the Indian continent réach prior agreement on the 
VOL, XIIL pn > N 
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_ pooling of their land, air and sea forces, and close consultation on foreign affairs. 
Usually, however, small, young and comparatively weak nations are’ the most jealous. 
: of their independent status. It is probable, therefore; that partition will mean that 
each separate State will wish to raise, finance and control its own defence forces. 
» _. This for Hindustan would not present great difficulty: But the other unit or units 
\ would be faced with grave financial difficulties which might lead them either to enter 
f into an agreement with Hindustan, or to setk the aid which membership of the 
British Commonwealth stil! provides in these matters. 
- From this obvious dilemma a tripartite external defence agreement between 
TE Britain, Pakistan and Hindustan would provide a more satisfactory escape, The 
we division of the armed forces betweén those needed for external defence—ż.e., external ` 
to India, and those for internal security and inter-State defence, would not be so 
. difficult as a division of the present Indian Navy, Army and Air Forces on com- 
munal lines. i 
i The armed forces of an independent State in India will not, of course, be a Com- 
7 monwealth and Empire asset. This will have a profound effect upon Empire man- 
power resources in the event of war, and upon the use of India as a strategic and: 
supply base. On the other hand, if the Indian continent consists of a Dominion or 
Dominions and independent States it would present embarrassing problems, but 
re offer useful advantages to the Commonwealth. Just as part of Ireland was neutral 
7.. `> in the last war, so part of India may be neutral in the next, under these circumstances. 
a The division of the armed forces between various States in a partitioned India 
“* . will be a difficult, delicate, but possibly necessary’ transaction. 


` 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


In foreign affairs India, through her sovereign States or dominions, will assert 
| her independence by breaking away as far as possible from traditional British policy, 
_ of which she has been quiescent partner for so long. If India were united she would . 
"probably succeed in exercising a powerful influence in the U.N.O. and on her neigh- 
‘bours in the East. A partitioned India will lose in influence and will not be able 
' ` to challenge the position of China as one of the Great Powers. 
es - , India’s representatives abroad have already expressed their determination not to 
nye identify their country witt any particular bloc, whether Anglo-Saxon or otherwise, 
M but at the recent Inter-Asian Conference in Delhi there was an overt attempt on the 
part of the Indian delegation to claim for their country the leadership of greater Asia.. 
This was viewed without enthusiasm by China and with marked distrust by the 
smaller countries of South-East Asia, such as Burma, Malaya and Ceylon, who fear, 
with some justification, Indian economic penetration. These tendencies will develop 
more strongly when India has achieved her independence and chalks out her own 
fe foreign polictes. ` : 
E There is no doubt that her present disorders and divisions weaken India’s claim'to 
~ leadership in the East, and even a strong and united Hindustan will not command the 

same authority as a unior of India. In the international sphere China presents a 

united front and is counted as one of the big powers. By her election to the U.N.O. 

Committee of Investigation on Palestine it is clear that India is already classed as 
poa 7 ‘one of the medium or smaller, but interested, powers. It is not difficult ‘to see in 
> ` these developments future trends. 

If there are Dominions in India they will of course look to the Commonwealth 
for support and co-operation in many matters, though Pakistan will probably identify 
itself fairly closely with the States of the Arab League. Pakistan may find more 
= "favour with the Soviet Union than Hindustan, where the Hindu caste system, “in 
` spite of the decision of the, Constitutional Assembly to abolish untouchability com- ` 
a pletely in its declaration of fundamental rights, will continue for many years—a system 
= ` so contrary to Soviet ideals and policies. Moreover, in Hindustan the inequalities of 
= ‘wealth still exceed anything now. seen in Britain and most European ‘countries, let 
, alone Russia. ‘Therefore, if Mrs. Pandit were to become Ambassador of Hindustan to 
Russia, she will doubtless fascinate many in Moscow by her charm and ability, yet 


she might feel from time to time a breath of arctic coldness. 
4 
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What is likely to bè common to the new Indian States is that with the disap- 
pearance of British Imperialism there will be a growing fear of dollar imperialism, 
and a deep distrust of Soviet expansionism. The former has already resulted in a 
kindlier eye being turned to this country; and the latter is not unconnected with the 
attitude of most administrations in India, even today, to the Communist organization. . 


PAKISTAN 


` 


The emergence, of Pakistan assumes that the North-West Frontier Province will 
be a part of it, with a predominantly Muslim League Government. This would 
ensure a powerful barrier of Muslim States from the north of India to the Dar- 
danelles. New agreements between Afghanistan and Pakistan may well modify con- 
siderably present territorial boundaries, and the position of the independente tribes 
beyond the Khyber Pass may be guaranteed by international treaty. Islam is a 
powerful binding force, and the removal of the fear of Congress and Hindu domina-. 
tion in the north-west will have increasing effect with the passage of time. If Pakistam 
opts to remain within the Commonwealth a further support to the security of India’s 
land frontiers will be secured. ‘ 

What about the relations between these assumed States in India? ‘The central 
fact will be the economic and industrial supremacy of Hindustan, pulsating with 
vigorous national life and with more than a touch of imperialism, if one is to judge 
by the declared attitude of many young Hindu nationalists. The relations between 
the newly formed units will be difficult and delicate for some time, until present 
suspicions have been allayed and each has firmly established itself in independent 
status and government. 

Much will depend upon the attitude of Hindustan. Will it attempt to dominate 
its less powerful neighbours by using the arts and devices of pressure politics, with 
which some of its leaders are so well acquainted? It will be a temptation. The very 
removal from her territories of large Muslim populations may tip the scale in favour 
of a more aggressive policy, particularly towards such neighbotrs as a politically 
dubious Dominion like Hyderabad, or an economically vulnerable and industrially 
dependent kingdom like ‘Travancore. Hindustan may be able to do much for her 
economically weaker neighbour Pakistan. To help generously would be a mark of 
greatness and statesmanship. It remains to be seen if that will be possible in view,” 
of all that is happening today. ` i j 

It must also be remembered that Pakistan will have powerful friends in the Middle 
East. That, and possible membership cf the British Commonwealth.may, to some 
extent, offset her initial economic weakness. 

The establishment of Pakistan will probably mean two developments of consider- 
able social and economic importance. In the first place many of the scheduled castes 
will be tempted by the democratic faith of Islam and the protection of Muslim rule 
in Pakistan to improve their social and economic status by becoming Muhammadan. 
In the second place there will be a considerable drift of Muhammadan population 
from areas in Hindustan to Pakistan, and possibly of Hindu ‘population from’ 
Pakistan to Hindustan. Whether official transfers will take place is another matter, ` 
but I have no doubt that there will be a large-scale voluntary drift in both directions. 


CHANGING SYMBOLS 


_ Let me turn to some more domestic and perhaps less important matters. The 
main symbols of independence are a national flag, a national anthem, separate coin- 
age and postage stamps. National flags which will replace the Union Jack will be 
easier to devise perhaps for a partitioned than a united India. I do not know what 
will be the National Anthem. of Pakistan, but it will, I hope, be more vigorous and 
tuneful to Western ears than the indeterminate and mournful Bande Mataram. The 
King’s head will disappear from Indian coinage and postage stamps, and presumably 
each separate State will have its own die. The postage stamps of India have never 
been noted for their artistic quality or variety. And the stamp collector ‘can look 
forward to many new issues, the severe head of His Majesty being replaced no doubt 
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by national symbols and exhortations, scenes of national activities and the heads of 
the national leaders. ; ` : i 

There is already a tendency to remove visual evidence of British rule, and this will 
develop rapidly when independence comes. Streets and public places will be re- 
. named and statues replaced. Already Madras is removing Mr. Churchill’s portraits 
from all Government buildings, and I expect that the statues of British Viceroys will 
be removed from the precincts of the Secretariat and Council House in New Delhi. 
Many equestrian statues of military leaders of doubtful artistic merit will also dis- 
appear from India’s parks and public places. Thesé changes, though spectacular, 
are not really important in themselves. They are merely symbols of change, such as 
the desire expressed recently to abolish the word “ Asiatic” as bearing the stigma of 
inferiority. 


° THE BRITISH IN INDEPENDENT INDIA 


The position of the British citizen in’ an independent India has recently been 
referred to in the Economist. No longer will his passport be-issued in the name of 
the Governor-General; no lcnger will he be protected by statute against discrimina- 
tion; no longer will he be identified, not always to his advantage, with the ruling 
power; no longer will he possess a vote or be represented in the Legislatures. He 
will be a foreigner in law and status and will-look for guidance and support in doubt 
or difficulty to his Ambassador or High Commissioner. His safety, happiness and 
prospérity in the country will depend in the main upon the goodwill of the Govern- 
‘ment and people of India and upon his own character and ability. 

Fortunately there are already signs that anti-British feeling, much of it political, 
not personal, is disappearing, and that the British community is now receiving a 
measure of cordial goodwill that was conspicuously’ absent eighteen months ago. I 
believe that goodwill will increase and that the friendship of Britain will count for 
more in an independent India than has been the case for many years in thé past. For 
those who go to India to serve or do business everything will depend upon their 
quality, competence, understanding and temper. They will find a knowledge of 
one of the Indian languages much more necessary than it may have been in the past. 


Trape RELATIONS 


We may assume that agreement between the United Kingdom and the -new 
Indian States, covering commercial relations and tariff policies, will replace present 
agreements with the Government of India. The Indias will require capital goods, 
and particularly plant and machinery for power, agriculture and industrial develop- 
ment for many years, and will restrict the import of consumer goods to those which 
are essential or which are not manufactured or, are not likely to be manufactured in 
India. Indeed, this policy is already being implemented. 

The new States in India are likely to have much the same views about the sterling 
balances, and it is one of the few subjects on which purely communal views are not 
held. India will fight very hard to prevent or limit scaling down, but she knows, 
that neither disagreement nor repudiation will help her or anyone. I hope that 
-agreement may be reached, even ‘with the present provisional Government, for the 
division of these obligations between the new States will be a very difficult trans- 
action. 

Subject to these considerations and to the ability to compete with others in price 
'- and delivery dates, British trade with India should increase and develop over a. 
wide field of commodities, but India will have to subordinate everything to the rapid . 
development of her power,-agricultural production and industrial activity. 

British business established in India will continue to have a useful, though 
restricted, place in the Indian economy of the future. Public utilities will be taken 
‘over or closely controlled by the State, and steps will be taken to restrict the drain 
from India of income derived from capital invested in India. The tendency in all | 
the new States, as indeed throughout the East, will be to limit, by legislation or taxa- 
tion, business profits to a fairly strict maximum. Hindustan will probably be shyer of 
foreign capital than Pakistan, which will need more than she can raise internally for 
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her immediate development, but in both cases the Governments are likely to insist 
upon Indian control and, where Indian capital is available, upon foreign participa- 
tion being confined to technical service and advice. 


InpustriaL ADVANCES 


A Muslim Government is likely to pursue a more radical socialistic policy than 
the Government of Hindustan, in whose territories capitalism is still powerful and 
can influence, though not deflect, policies. The absence of powerful industrial enter- 
prises in Pakistan may encourage State control and nationalization, but the powerful 
Muslim landed interests in the north-west will probably oppose the nationalization of 
land now advocated by so many of the younger generation, and an agrarian struggle 
there is not unlikely. Ont 

In short, as in the West so in the East, the field for private enterprise is rapidly 
diminishing. Capitalists will, of course, fight against this tendency and finally co-_ 
-operate with the inevitable, but their rearguard action will probably be tougher and 
last longer in Hindustan than elsewhere. 

I. believe that once the communal struggle has ended, whether by partition or 
by agreement, development-in industry, agriculture, education, communications and 
health will be far more rapid. Freed from the clogging effect of communal sus-. 
picion and rivalries, the new administrations will move much faster. There will 
also be a certain healthy rivalry between the neighbouring Governments, each 
anxious to show itself superior in every way to the other. ` 

Education is likely to take a more definitely Islamic or Hindu colour, and the 
history. and geography books of the national schools will be largely rewritten. 
Throughout Hindustan the Mutiny will be known as the First War of Independence 


and the disturbances of 1942 as the second. Political freedom will, I hope and ` 


believe, encourage a cultural and artistic renaissance, of which signs are already 
visible. The sublimation or solution of the Hindu-Muslim quarrel will release many 
- constructive forces which at present are engrossed in or enveloped by controversy 
and strife. 

Tue STANDARD oF LIVING 


A detached observer should have no regrets about the course of events. It is‘true | 
that the partition or fragmentation of India may reduce her power and influence in 
world councils. But power is not everything, and perhaps smaller and contented 
national units are to be preferred to a greater but divided and discontented con- 
tinental power. 

r While partition or the birth of more than one nation in the Indian continent may 
be inevitable, a transfer of power to these separate units will still leave untouched 
the essential problem of raising the.standard of living of the four hundred million 
people involved. It is from this aspect that the rising tide of communism in India 
should not escape our attention. Communal conflict will, I believe, gradually dis- . 
appear or lessen. But communism will remain. As a doctrine it has no communal 
boundaries and no national limits. It thrives upon unrest and disorder, hunger and 
unemployment. In an uncertain world it offers certainty; to the hungry it -offers 
food; and to many in India who in their hearts abhor its vivisection it will still offer 
the restoration of the united India and power through revolutionary action. With 
its imminent and constant threat the new Governments will be faced; if they drive 
the movement underground it will become a danger not only to their stability but 
to their very existence. While therefore the present communal disorders may become 
an ugly thing of the past after June, 1948, communism will take their place as the 
first enemy of stability and progressive evolution, 


e 
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Greatly daring, I have attempted to catch glimpses of future tendencies in India. 
They must, I fear, be disappointing to an audience with so much experience of India. 
But I agreed to make the attempt for two reasons, in addition to the reason men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paper. i 

First, I wish to emphasize that the changes now taking place in India are only 
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.a part, though an important part,'of the same process throughout’ the East, and: par- 
ticularly in the countries that have been: dominated by Western Powers. There has 


‘been, since the war, a psychological revolution in the attitude of these countries _ 


. towards the West. They have become awake, adventurous and aggressive in their 
social and national consciousness. Their leaders are planning and doing things that 
to many in the West must seem rash, baffling, foolish, suicidal and ungrateful. But 
they are determined to walk unaided in a difficult world, and the West can no longer 
control them. 

India must be‘seen against that background, and though we may approach her 
future with’ anxiety we should be ready to stand by the new States that will emerge, 
as friends, and, if required, as counsellors, after control and responsibility have finally 
passed from our hands. India’s future will still mean much to Britain. Indeed, 

‘ perhaps the finest chapter in our relations with that wonderful country is about to be 
opened. : i 


DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS 


_ In the second place, I emphasize the stupendous nature of the great operation that 
is now developing in India. We express surprise, horror and disgust at the struggle 
‘for power which is now proceeding between communities and principalities in India, 
„with such turmoil and bloodshed. But surely it was hardly to be expected that the 
replacement of British sovereignty exercised with impartial effectiveness for nearly 


one hundred years, by cne or more Indian authorities, could be carried out without: 


some dislocation and disorder, affecting as it does the foundations of internal-security 

and peace. And when it is remembered that it concerns a huge continent, divided 

into British Indian Provinces and Indian States, in which dwell four hundred million 

people, with local and religious loyalties and attachments, the difficulties and dangers 
“ of the change are perhaps. better appreciated. 

Moreover, vit is well also to remember that those difficulties and dangers have 
been increased by the tardy advance in the last twenty-six years towards the con- 
stitutional responsibility and unity of the Government of India. How much easier 

- it would have been if there were in existeùce today a Federal Government of India, 
as provided in the Government of India Act of 1935, if the principal control services 
were wholly or overwhelmingly Indian, if the Indian Armed Forces had been organ- 

~ized on a more truly national basis. 

I do not attempt to apportion responsibility for this, but refer to these matters 
to show how much easier the final transfer of power might have been: Then, again, 
though we have created an administrative and political unity in India, we have not 
developed among her people a sense of national unity; except perhaps in opposition to 
the continuance of our rule. Perhaps it was beyond the power of any external 
power; but the absence of national unity makes our task more difficult. To attribute 
therefore the present difficu‘ties and disorders in India solely to the obstinacies and 
irresponsibilities of her leaders is unfair to them and ignores the history of past years. 

For’ these and other reasons we should not expect an easy or effortless transfer. 
The transition period will be difficult, and its disturbing and unsettling effect: may 
continue well beyond June, 1948. 


Ixpia’s COLLECTIVE PERSONALITY 


It may be asked, How long will all this go on? How long will the people of India 
suffer the penalties of communal strife? Will India become, in Mr. Churchill's 
words, “ a rubble heap, a charnel house, a breeding ground of pestilence and hate ”?, 
It is sometimes forgotten that comparative peace still reigns over vast areas of India, 

_ though even outside the localities where riots and pogroms occur there is growing 
unsettlement and uneasiness: It would be sad if India squandered her new-found 
freedom in communal feuds or in the erection of new barriers to communication and 
commerce, ‘or in the building of military fortifications, tariff walls and mountains 
of passport hindrances anc formalities. I do not believe that she will fall into 
Europe’s grosser errors. Once her communities feel secure from domination by one 
another, and political partition or fragmentation seems to be the only way—once 
their fears are allayed, their ambition to preserve and protect their way of life and 
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culture is sated, and the new States feel the satisfaction of security, then I believe 
will come from common need and interest, not from external compulsion, a move- 
ment for union. Sooner or later, after June; 1948, the collective personality of India 
will assert itself, and, while preserving and protecting its diverse and separate 


elements, will bring to life a union which will enable Indian industry and genius to 
make its unique contribution to the peace, progress and stability of the world. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, of Tuesday, 
May 20, 1947, when Sir FREDERICK JAMES, 0.B.E., read a paper on “India: The 
Transfer and After.” i 


Loro Cuortey, who presided, said that there was nothing more valuable than to 
think about what was going to happen in the future in India and the best way of’ 
maintaining the relationship of Britain and India on a happy footing. Sir Frederick 
James was well qualified to speak on this subject. His social work and business career 
in India were of long standing; for twenty-five years or more also he had been a 
member of the Central Legislative Council, and for a‘large part of that time he was 
leader of the British members of the Council. 

Sir Freperick James, before reading his paper, said that he had been persuaded into 
speaking of the future by Sir Frank Brown, the Hon. Sectetary, than whom no one 
in London today had done more over a long series of years to promote and increase 
friendship between India and this country. 


. After the paper had been read, 


The Cuatrman said that Sir Frederick James’s knowledge of India was evident in 
everything he had said. One could not always expect, even from a man with a great 
knowledge of India, to have an address like this which went so deeply to the roots of 
the matter, and was so discriminating.aad so clear in its analysis of many of the 
problems, and, moreover, so courageous in facing the difficulties, and so provocative _ 
in many of its statements. Many of the thoughts which appeared in the paper would - 
furnish topics for future discussions. The more attention they gave to these matters 
the better it would be for them and for India. He himself would not as a mere 
politician dare to follow him in many of his prophecies as to constitutional develop- 
ment and the political future. His remarks about Communism he had found 
fascinating, and his thought on thé possible Dominion status of India or parts of India 
were also of great interest. But there were one or two things he would like to take 
the opportunity of saying. . 

First of all, he wanted to emphasize the importance: of looking ahead in a really 
helpful way, with a measured optimism, taking account of the difficulties of the 
situation. Sir Frederick had said that perhaps the finest chapter in the relations ” 
between that wonderful country and ourselves was about to open. There was very 
much to be said for that prediction. During the short time he himself was out in 
India with the Parliamentary delegation he could not help feeling the immense per- 
sonal friendship which Indians of all classes and communities had for British people, 
however much political animosity might lie in the rear. He hoped that over the next 
month$ and years a great deal more would be done, particularly in this country, to 
emphasize that. Many problems which would arise and were already arising were 
only going to be solved by means of very hard work and goodwill on our part and 
between the communities in India. i 
‘ The partition which seemed to be mere or less accepted was obviously going to 
give rise to much greater problems. It was to be hoped that if ever separation took 
place some means would be found of establishing a close relation between the new 
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States in India. One had only to-think of the difficulties of partitioning the Indian 
Army, that magnificent weapon of defence which had been built up over many years. 
The problem of breaking it up was obviously difficult. Again, India had been, in 
fact, a free trade area over a long period, and industry had grown up according to 
demand and natural resources. To break up a system of that kind which had grown 
up all these years was obviously going to be a matter of great difficulty, and would 
call for all the goodwill and intelligence and planning which the leaders could bring 
to it. At the moment the struggle for power was so violent that the necessary thought ° 
and energy perhaps could not be given to the solution of these problems; but there 
was a great deal to be said for the view expressed by Sir Frederick that when the 
matter was finally settled the necessary foresight, energy, and determination in ' 
handling these problems would not be lacking. 

One of the features of the paper which he particularly liked was its emphasis ` 
on the need for raising the standard of living. No Englishman going to India for 
the first time could fail to be impressed bv the very low standard of living which 
existed over so much of that continent, and this in a country with enormous natural 
resources. He was quite sure that the standard of living in India could be raised 
substantially over a generation or so, especially with the. modern inventions now at 
the disposal of Indians. That would’ require organized effort and capital resources, 
and he hoped that the Indian leaders would not take quite the course Sir Frederick 
had suggested that they might, of rejecting. foreign capital. If they were going to 
have their standard of living raised by the exploitation of hydro-electric schemes and 
the like they would have te get more capital than was at their disposal, and, despite 
what had been said about America, it seemed as if some capital would have to be 
raised there. Britain, he hcped, would be able to provide, if not capital, a good deal _ 
of technical assistance. We had made great contributions to the business life of India; 
he had been rather touched by meeting so many English business men out there 
whose connection with India went. back for generations. In conclusion, he said that 
he sometimes felt that Indian leaders hardly realized how warm a place in the hearts 
of so many British people India had. They had come to regard India as a second 
home, ,and loved it only less—and not very much Jess—than England. On such a 
sentiment so much could be built up. 


Mr. C. J. Pautwat, of Delhi, said that India was facing the future with optimism 
. and hope. Unfortunately so often they found in the Press only the bad news; the 
good news was not given. Was it possible that there was something which pleased 
the British ear and heart when bad things were said of India? He distrusted some 
of the ideas at work both in his country and in Great Britain concerning the future of 
India. He wondered whether Sir Frederick James would enter upon the question 
whether the controversies were communal or religious in character. 


Mr. P. G. Pars was in substantial agreement with Mr. Paliwal. His. imagination 
stggered at what might have happened in India had it not been for the restraining 
influence of Gandhi and other leaders. 


Sir Lancetot Grawao said that he had had the pleasure of being associated with- 
Sir Frederick James for a number of years in India. He had seen his work in the 
Central Indian Legislature, and was well aware of the high esteem in which he was 
held by politicians on both sides of the House. He had seen real gratitude on the 
part of Indian politicians for the European group. They were a moderating influence 
between the more extreme parties. If goodwill was essential in the past it would be 
equally essential in the future. Whether the last speaker was correct in saying, as he 
had understood him, that the British were becoming more and more unpopular was 
open to question: He had received many communications from India, and the general 
conclusion he had reached was that at no time in the history of the two nations— 
he said two nations, not three or four—had feelings really been better, because the 
Indians were convinced that we were going to give them an opportunity of running 
their own affairs. A very great opportunity was opening up for India. It was beyond 
dispute that the ill-will working up at the present moment in India was not between 
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the British on the one hand and Hindus and Muslims united on the other, At no 
time had there been more goodwill-towards the British than there was now. That 
was not a matter on which he congratulated himself, because he wanted to see good- 
will everywhere, and he and all of them who had had their training in India had 
been taught to regard all Indians as potentially if not actually members of one nation. 
We could never stand for Pakistan. He had been intimately connected with political 
movements in India. Mr. Jinnah was a man with whom he worked personally for 
many years, a man for whom he had admiration and affection, although convinced 
that he was leading his people along a wrong path. If they went for Pakistan now 
and for Hindustan they were going on the wrong path, and they would have to go 
back again some time. There were, he believed, in India vast numbers of Indians 
who had not the least idea of the dangers of the situation, vast numbers who did not 
even believe that anything was going to happen. He read a letter which he had 
received from India. The writer said that he had been talking to a young man from ' 
Sind—not so very young, perhaps thirty-five—who was on a deputation from the 
Labour Department of his Province, studying industrial and labour organizations 
generally, obviously a very advanced type. The writer asked him various questions, 
amongst other things what was going to become of that very nice Government House 
in Karachi-and how they. got on with the Governor. “ Very well indeed,” he re- 
plied, “very nice man.” “How will you get on without a British Governor in , 
Karachi?” he was asked, and he replied, “ Why should we be without a British 
Governor? We cannot get on without him.” He was perfectly honest, but just did _ 
not realize what was going to happen. It was really alarming that there was a vast 
number of Indians in like case who did not realize that we were on our way out of 
India. What was going to happen in Baluchistan? What had Pakistan to do with 
Baluchistan, where Quetta was a military station built up by the British on territory 
leased from the Khan of Kalat? Most of the local zamindars did not want the British 
to leave, and he was told that the Khan of Kalat was not at all happy about things. 
He found himself strongly on the side of Sir Frederick James when he spoke of the 
way—mostly the painful. way—that India had got to tread by her own sad self, but 
the British, her oldest friends, wanted her to know that they were by her side to 
lend her a helping hand if ever she asked for it. ` 


a 


Mr. P. D. Sacer said that exception might be taken by every Indian to certain 
conclusions Sir Frederick James had drawn. Islam was a very progressive religion, ` 
but to draw the conclusion that as a result of Pakistan some of the castes might wish 
to embrace Islam was not warranted. Another conclusion that Pakistan would 
remain within the Commonwealth could not be borne out by present tendencies. A 
few years ago Mr. Jinnah was asked by an Associated Press reporter whether Pakistan 
would remain within the Commonwealth. His reply was, “ We want complete 
independence.” To say that they would remain within the Commonwealth was at 
least premature. A third conclusion was that trade relations between Great Britain 
and India would go on. He agreed that there was much goodwill between the two 
countries, and although certain limitations would be put on import of consumer 
goods, India would require capital goods to raise her standard of living. Indian 
leaders were not responsible for the communal riots in the country today. It was not 
possible to say who was responsible, but certain ‘forces were working behind the 

. scenes. It might be that the leaders had. stumbled and made mistakes, but he 
believed that, given a chance, they will come together. 


Sir Frepertcx James said that there was not a great deal to which he need make 
a detailed reply. Mr. Paliwal seemed to wish to invite him to go into the question: 
of whether these controversies were communal or religious in character, but he must 
decline to accept his invitation, because in his paper he took the position as he saw 
it today, and was trying to pierce the future, to give glimpses of the tendencies which 
he thought would. arise in India when India achieved her independence. One 
speaker had suggested that the British were becoming more unpopular in India. In 
his view they were becoming more popular. One gentleman had referred to the 
removal of statues and so forth, and suggested that that was an evidence of anti- 
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British: feeling. He did not agree at all. Rather ‘it reflected the determination of a 
people who had been ruled by other people to remove as soon as possible all traces’ 
of former domination by an outsider. If in this country we had had the Germans 


. during the last few years, we should now be removing all traces of them. 


On the motion of Brigadier H. M. Burrows, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Sir Frederick James and Lord Chorley. 


` 





THE WOMEN OF INDIA TODAY 
I—A GENERAL SURVEY 


By Mrs. Grace LANKESTER 


X 


We all feel specially honoured to have Mr. Butler as our Chairman today. We 
remember, sir, your interest in the women’s movement in India over many years, and 
the encouragement which you have always given to us who are working for a better 
understanding in this country and their work and problems. 

Lady Pares, my daughter and I, were guests at the nineteenth annual session of the 
All India Women’s Conference, the largest body of organized women in India. Lady 
Pares went as representing the International Alliance of Women, while my daughter 
Dorothea and I were from the Liaison group of British Women’s Societies, which 
have co-operated with the All India Women’s Conference ever since the Round Table 
Conference concluded its sessions in the early thirties. Our links were formed with 
the Conference first by our interest in the franchise proposals which were put forward 
by the three women who came over to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint 


` Select Committee. We supported them tken because we felt, not only that Indian 


women had a right to say what they felt was required, but also because we thought 
that their proposals were based on the right lines. 

Since that time British women have been invited each year, except during the war, 
to the annual sessions of the Conference. During the fifteen years that have elapsed 
since our liaison work was started our links have held. This, I think, is remarkable 
when one realizes that during the war communications became at times almost im- 
possible, feelings were, strained, and many of the women leaders connected with the 
Congress were serving terms of imprisonment. When we got to India last winter we 
realized how strong these links had been to stand these tests, for we were met 
everywhere with the greatest friendliness and kindness, and hospitality that was quite 
overwhelming. . 

We had only just over eight weeks in India, so I think that we all feel somewhat 
inadequate to speak on suck a wide subject as has been given us. We are not really 
entitled to talk about “the women of India today”! It is true that we met and 
talked with hundreds of social workers from all over India at the Akola Conference, 


‘which was the purpose of our visit, but we realize that we met chiefly the intelligentsia 


among the women of India, and-also ‘that there was only time for us to visit’a few 
places in North and Central India. But my daughter and I stayed exclusively in 
Indian homes, and it was there that we often ‘got to the heart of things. North India 
in the winter is cold enough for one to sit in the evenings over comfortable fires, and 
this is always conducive to good conversation ! 


Tue NATIONAL AWAKENING 


I myself was last in India nine years ago after an absence of over ten years. In 
1938 what most impressed me was not only the great national awakening, but the part 
that women were playing in this. Educated women, instead of being tied to their 
homes, were actively engaged in social and political work in a way that really 
astonished me. They had become aliye to their social problems and wanted to tackle 
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them without delay. This time I saw further changes. First as regards the greatly 
increased number of awakened women. The membership of the Conference had far 
more than doubled—the attendance at the annual session at Akola ran into between 
4,000 and 5,000 women. I am leaving it to Lady Pares to tell you more about the 
Conference, so I will only note one or two points that impressed me. There was a 
swing to the Left. The Congress: members, who only a short time ago might 
have been considered “extreme,” are now thought of as moderate and stable; indeed 


-the Congress Socialists and Communists sometimes label them “ reactionary.” I 


should mention that in the Conference there are not only Left Wing and Congress, 
but Ranis and many women of high social -position; indeed, Her Highness the 
Princess of Berar came from Hyderabad to attend the annual session at Akola and 
presided over a vast public meeting. But everyone in India today is nationalistic in ` 
their outlook, though with different affiliations. It was sad to see many fewer Muslim. 
women at the Conference than formerly. A Muslim League Conference of women 
has been formed, and great pressure has been put on Muhammadan women to join 
this organization. None the less, some courageous women of Islam are still loyal to | 
the All India Women’s Conference, and two out of the six vice-presidents who were 
elected this year are followers of the Prophet. I personally hope and believe that: 
when the present political tension is eased some of the former. Muslim members of 
the Conference may return to it. A 


` 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


I should like to tell you how women are’ playing their part in national and inter- 
national affairs. It is an interesting point that there is now no prejudice against a 
woman holding an important post. Merit and not sex is the criterion, and I consider 
that India has women the equal of any in any country. Mrs. Pandit was chosen to 
lead the Indian delegation to the United Nations because she was an outstandingly 
good person for the post, ‘a fact which one of the members of her delegation stressed 
to me. That she was Pandit Nehru’s sister did not, I believe, come into it. Inci- 
dentally we were glad to be present at a meeting of the United Provinces Assembly in 
Lucknow one day, when the Speaker paid a warm tribute to Mrs. Pandit for her 
work at the United Nations Assembly. The Premier asked that she should be 
allowed to say something in reply, and in an impromptu speech she made a moving 
appeal that, as she and her delegation stood in New York for a United India, so they 


‘should become united on domestic issues. 


Mrs. Hansa Mehta was chosen last year to serve on the United Nations Status of 
Women Commission, and has just returned now from New York, where she has. 
been a member of the Commission on Human Rights. She has made a great im- 
pression there. Begum Hamid Ali has taken Mrs. Hansa Mehta’s place on the Status: 
of Women Commission this year, I think that I am right in saying that there was no: 
British woman in our. delegation to United Nations, or the Status of Women Com- 
mission; while Mrs. Roosevelt is the only other woman beside Mrs. Hansa Mehta to- 
have served on the Human Rights Commission. z 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur is a member of U.N.E.S.C.O. representing India, and the 
first year when it met in London she was elected a Vice-President. Last November: 
in Paris she served on the Executive Committee of that body. All these Indian women 
are playing.a great part in international affairs, and are raising their country’s 
prestige in the eyes of the world, ` 

As regards the position of women in domestic politics, you will probably know 
that fifteen women were elected to serve on the Constituent Assembly, though alas 
there are three empty seats, as the Muslim League women are not attending. Among 
the women I saw there and was introduced to was a depressed class leader. Two 
women are on the important Minorities Committee of the Constituent Assembly. 
Mrs. Subbaryan, whom you will recall was a member of the Round Table Con: 
ference, is now on the Council of State. * 

‘There are two women in the Central Assembly, and when we attended there one 
day we heard them both speak. One was asking some pertinent questions with regard 
to labour conditions, and the other made a vigorous speech in support of a Bill to 
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make divorce possible for Hindu women. In the Provincial Assemblies there ate 
large numbers of women. Mrs. Pandit is the only woman Cabinet Minister, I think, 
and she is in charge of the portfolios of Health and Local Government in the United 
Provinces. She was having an acutely anxious time when we stayed with her in 
Lucknow, owing to a bad outbreak of plague in the Province. It was interesting 
when we were. there to hear her answering Parliamentary questions, some difficult 
and challenging, from the Opposition. She has a clear, incisive way of doing this. 
We were in the Bombay ‘Assembly ‘one afternoon, and had an interesting talk 
afterwards with three of the women members, one of whom is Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Education, who is also the Premier. Two women are on the 
Central Board of Education and do valuable work there. 


. OTHER INDIAN Women LEADERS 


One cannot talk of women in India today without mentioning Sarojini Naidu, 
who is, as ever, a power in the land. Besides innumerable movements in which she 
takes a lead, she is Chairman of the Committee which is arranging to send exhibits 
to the India Exhibition, which is to be held at the Royal Academy in the autumn. 
She was also the Chairman of the Committee which planned the great Inter-Asian 
Conference recently held in Delhi and atterded by representatives from over twenty- 
five Asian countries. Lady Pares will, I expect, tell you of a distinguished woman 
who is now playing a great part in India as this year’s President of the All India 
Women’s Conference. Lady Rama Rau must be known to many here, who will 
remember her for her vitality and charm, while she lived in London. 

-Two women made history while we were in Bombay. Mrs. Mithan Lam was 
appointed the first woman sheriff of that city—a high honour. Mrs. Lam is an able 
Parsee woman, who during a few years speat in England, not only gained her M.Sc. 
degree at London University, but qualified for the bar! The second woman is a fine 
Muslim, who has been made Vice-President of the Bombay Provincial Adult Educa- 
tion Committee, the first woman to hold that office. Mrs..Sayani has done some 
remarkable work in promoting literacy among Muslim women in Bombay, and she 
edits a vernacular fortnightly paper for women with an increasingly large circulation. 

There are no reserved seats for women on municipalities, yet women serve on 
them in many cities, and there are three women on the aie! municipality. 

As regards social activities, a great deal of important work is being done by women. 
We saw some splendid institutions, hospitals, colleges, schools, etc., with fine women 
at the head. We also met some women magistrates who are doing valuable work, 
espécially in juvenile courts. ‘Then the needs of the villages are being put much more 
to the fore, where illiteracy, unhygienic surroundings, poverty and ignorance present 
huge problems. It is realized that voluntary work by amateurs, however enthusiastic, 
is not enough, and a strong drive is being made to get many more women to train 
as social workers and to devote their lives to this work. 

Very, many of our women friends in India are deeply concerned about the present 
communal tension. A plea for communal unity struck one as being the keynote-of 
the Conference at Akola. In several places we heard of peace committees being at 
work, and only a few days before we left England the Sheriff of Bombay, of whom 
I have told you, called together a meeting of representatives of nearly forty women’s | 
organizations in the city to talk over what could be done by them to promote com- 
munal harmony. f 

I have purposely not dwelt on riots and disturbances, of which we read enough 
in the papers, and which sadden one’s heart. Instead, I have wanted to strike a more 
hopeful constructive note by telling you how we found women in India today to the 
fore, many of them bringing good sense, a wide outlook, and, executiye ability, and I 
believe that they will largely contribute to tne building up of a new and stable India. 


Lapy MOUNTBATTEN 


I wish to add one word, which will, I think, increase our feeling of hope and , 
encouragement this afternoon, in spite of all the difficulties in the situation in India 
today. Directly we arrived back from India Lady Mountbatten most graciously asked 
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Miss Agatha Harrison, my daughter and myself to come and see her, and help her 
and her young daughter to make contacts with the women of India. We were greatly 
impressed by her evident’desire to establish a real basis of friendship between herself 
and the women leaders in India. From letters we are now receiving we know how 
quickly she has already made those contacts. We feel that with Lady Mountbatten’s 
human sympathies and real desire for understanding she will do much in the new 
régime to strengthen the links between the women of both countries. i 
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Il—THE CONFERENCE AT AKOLA 


By Lapy PARES 


Ir is a great honour and privilege to be asked to speak of my visit to the All India 
Women’s Conference to so well-informed and important a body as the East India 
Association. It was my first visit to India, and I am conscious that my impressions 
must of necessity be very superficial. I shall therefore confine my remarks to the 
‘Conference and its influence on the women of India.. 

The Conference has undoubtedly been a training ground for many of the women 
who are playing distinguished parts as representatives of their country in world affairs. 
Mrs. Pandit, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur and Begum Hamid Ali 
are all ex-presidents. They have held that office two or three times, and Mrs: 
Kamaladevj has served four times as honorary secretary and twice as president. 

The Conference owes its origin to Mrs. Margaret Cousins, an Englishwoman, 
who in 1926 issued an appeal to women all over the country to form local com- 
amittees and constituent conferences in each of the Provinces for the purpose of declar- 
ing their views on women’s education. The original stimulus was a challenging 
appeal by a Mr. Oaten, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, at a prizegiving func- 

` tion at a girls’ school in Calcutta. He asked, “ How long are you going to tolerate a 
man-made system, a man-made syllabus, 2 man-made examination, and a controlling 
authority in which women have no influence, as the dominating arbiter of your 
educational destinies?” and he called on Indian women to “ tell us with one voice 
what they want and keep on telling us till they get it.” 


Tue Earrty Days 


The appeal met with a wide and enthusiastic response, and the first All India 
‘Women’s Conference took place in Poona in January, 1927. The resolutions then 
and also in 1928 related with one exception to education. The exception was a reso- 
lution condemning child marriage, as it interfered with education. At the third 
‘Conference the programme was definitely widened to include social reform, Three 
years later it was clearly seen that, although the constitution of the Conference 
definitely debarred it from taking part in party politics, it could not avoid concerning 
itself with politics in the widest sense of the term if it were to perform its function 
of establishing women in their, rightful position in the State and in society. 

And so a further step forward was taken, and year by year the activities of the 
Conference increased, and it gained recognition as the foremost women’s organization 
in India. It is the only organization with branches in the States. It now has 200 
branches and 30,000 members. All work is done by voluntary agents. It has. made a 
permanent contribution to education in the establishment of the Lady Irwin College 
of Home Science. The Save the Children Committee, with its children’s homes in 
Bengal, in Orissa and Malabar, is also run under the auspices.of the Conference. _ 

It publishes its own monthly journal, Roshni, in English and Hindustani, with 
separate Hindi and Urdu scripts. It, has also published seven pamphlets on ques- 
tions affecting the conditions of women and children—on food and milk, women in 
mines, draft Hindu code, civil liberties, nursing services, a national theatre, a book on 
Karnatak embroidery. Yhe Central Office of Information and Research Bureau 
” has issued a report on women in employment in Government services: It has done 
good work in the sphere of legislation. The Child Marriage Restraint Act, the agita- 
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tion for the extension of the franchise, the initiation of-the All India milk campaign 
have found the A.I.W.C. in the front rank. 


2 Tue Cuarter oF RicHts 


It is the custom for the presidential address to contain a clear statement of the 
policy of the Conference regarding the various problems confronting the country. 
Last year’s president, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, in view of the post-war reconstruction of 
national life, requested, the Standing Committee to prepare a Women’s Charter of 
- Rights defining the position of women, their rights, as well as their responsibilities, im 
order to give the Constituen: Assembly a comprehensive picture of women’s needs, tœ 
serve not only as a constitutional basis, but also as the basis for future legislation im 
political, social and economic matters. The text of the Women’s Charter of Rights. 
was therefore drafted by a small committee, consisting of Mrs. Kamaladevi, Mrs. 
Hannah Sen (Principal of the Lady Irwin College), Mrs. Renuka Ray and Mrs. Shiva 
Rao. It bears a close resemblance to the aims and objects of our own feminist societies. 

This year’s Conference accepted the charter, and added a demand that a social 
service ministry should be instituted both at the centre and in the Provinces. 


Tue Lasr CONFERENCE 


The Conference from which we have just returned was held at Akola, a small. 
town in Berar. This year’s president is Lady Rama Rau, a well-known figure im 
British circles and a most brilliant and attractive woman. You who know India so. 
well will need no description of a provincial town, but, speaking for myself, I cannot. ' 
find words to express my admiration and astonishment for the courage which sum- 
moned this huge gathering to meet in, what seemed to me, a series of straggling 
- villages, with long dusty rcads, no pavements or footpaths, goats wandering every- 

where, no sanitation as we know it, and the water supply apparently dependent on 
wells. Delegates lived in tents in a camp, and in the ee school, in primitive con- . 
ditions, each one bringing her own bed. The President herself shared a room in the 
schoolhouse with five colleagues and the nesting pigeons. Many delegates travelled 
enormous distances, some in third-class carriages, in which conditions must be seen: 
to be believed. But Lady Rama Rau told me the position of delegate is much coveted,, 
and branches all hold electicns to decide their representation. l ; 

The Conference was held in a gigantic tent, the‘ biggest I have ever seen, and 

. was crowded daily with from 3,000 to 5,000 women sitting cross-legged on mats. 
The majority of the women were quite young. The lovely coloured saris gave the- 
appearance of a huge flower-bed. Outside the tent menfolk and children crowded 
round to hear the broadcast speeches. ; 

The presidential address was printed in English; but a large body of delegates: 
clamoured for its delivery in a yernacular. Their spokeswoman said: “Our sisters: 
from the south can read the printed word, it is the language of our visitors; but we 
are illiterate, and therefore plead that it be delivered in our native tongue.” Lady 
Rama Rau conceded their request, and for the first time in the history of the Con- 
ference the presidential address was delivered in a vernacular. : 

The president stressed the A.I.W.C. demands for social security, health insurance, 
education, vocational training, etc. She advised each branch to take up one practical 
piece of work and concentrate on it. She expressed the view that branches will have 
unique opportunities of helping the new Governments and of organizing the work: 
they are doing in a much more direct and constructive manner in co-operation with 
the Government. She advised the drafting of a children’s charter of rights, and said’ 
women must actively plan the lives of their children. There is a lack of knowledge: 
in India of the requirements of children frem the earliest stages. In no country are 
children so much neglected in spite of the love bestowed on them. Only by the work 
of women can we ever tope to change the outlook of the mother and the grand- 
mother, who are the mest important and in‘luential people in the child’s early life in 
the Indian home. 3 : e, 

Lady Rama Rau suggested the centralization of the village medical health scheme, 
which was inaugurated with the. generous help of the Skippo Fund. She also advo- 
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cated the’ organization of scientifically trained workers to help with relief and re- 
Ahabilitation work in distressful emergencies of famine or flood, and the provision of 
an adequate fund to enable suitable Indian women to attend international conferences, 
as contacts abroad are valuable to ‘them in their struggle for progress. She also con- 
gratulated the Conference on the ardent adherence of so many young women, con- 
scious of the responsibility they owe their country and their people, less shackled by 
conventions, with better equipped minds and clearer vision. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The resolutions were varied. A demand for better third-class travel; one on educa- 
tion, recommending all. the branches to take up the work of educating children under 
six years of age, another to initiate work for the eradication of adult illiteracy, to im- 
prove the conditions of service, status and salaries of teachers. Other resolutions con- 
cerned the revival of cottage industries on a co-operative basis, the abolition of child 
labour, and the, framing of a composite Maternity Benefit Act. 

The chair moved five resolutions concerning Indians in South Africa, civil liberties 
in Goa, conditions of employment for women in Government services and pro- 

| fessions, a common All India food policy and framing a children’s charter of rights. 
-All these motions were adopted unanimously. 

The ideal of nationalism is so much in the forefront of thought and feeling at the 
present moment that it is not surprising that some political resolutions found their 
way on to the agenda, especially as the A.J.W.C. is a progressive body. These led to 
lively controversies and some amendments, whereas practically every other resolution 
was carried unanimously after debate and discussion. 

The Princess of Berar honoured the Conference with her presence, and the climax 

-was a gigantic open-air meeting of 12,000 men and women te whom the Princess 
made a moving appeal for communal unity. And so ended a memorable ex- 
perience. Women’s problems are fundamentally the same all over the world.. We 

‘can profit by each other’s experience, and J am corvinced that international con- 
tacts should be assiduously, cultivated. The kindness and hospitality shown us 
by the President and members of the A.I.W.C. have been a very pleasant and hearten- 
ing experience, and I am grateful to the International Alliance of Women for giving 
me the opportunity of attending the Conference. l 


HI.—THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


By Miss DOROTHEA LANKESTER 


T am going to say a few words about the younger generation of Indian women. After 
all, though it is the present leaders who have the unenviable task of drawing up the 
plans for the new order in India, it is the young men and women who will have to 
‘work the new Constitution, put into -action-the economic and social reforms, prove 
that India is indeed ready to be, in the words of the resolution passed at the Con- 
stituent Assembly, an “ Independent’ Sovereign Republic.” What are they doing 
_ and thinking? Is there ground for optimism among the youth of India? My answer 
is yes. There is among the youth of India a burning desire to see a better India, a 
feeling of desperate impatience with all the evils rampant in their country and a 
spirit of service which gives great, hope for the future. 7 
In speaking of the youth of India, it is difficult to separate the women from the 
men. ‘Young women in India are not, I should say, ardent feminists.. Their social 
work is perhaps more directed towards women because women in the past have been 
the most down-trodden section of the community, but on the whole they are work- 
ing for the rights of humanity, not just for one part, and they feel that men and 
‘women mist co-operate if they are to achieve what they want. Among the students, 
for instance, one finds that the women decided against forming a separate union and 
prefer to work within the combined students’, organizations. Women students are 
mot yet as active as their brothers; many parents still feel that the chief aim of their 
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daughters should be to get married, and that the périod at college is rather a time of 
„waiting for the right man to come along than a preparation for a useful life. ~ 
Later, ‘husbands—like husbands the world over, but perhaps more so, for the rise 
of women in India is still comparatively in its infancy—resent their wives taking an. 
dctive part in public work. I remember one girl at the Conference saying to me: 
“My husband doesn’t like me doing anything outside the home, but I must: it’s in 
- my blood.” ; And: that seems to be the case with a lot of ‘them; the spirit of service 
is in their blood. During their vacations, or for a year or two after they have finished 
at college, they will go and work in the villages, teaching the people to read and 
write, giving medical help and advice, teaching handicrafts and.hygiene; they will go 
out to the famine areas, they will go into the tenement buildings and try to improve 
the awful livin& conditions of their less fortunate brothers and sisters; they are run- 
ning Citizenship Training Camps. I feel this strong spirit of service, this sensé of 
responsibility towards their fellow men and women, is a real grouad for. optimism. 


Tue POLITICAL SCENE 


They are, of course, politically minded as perhaps no other young people today, 
but then politics in India just now has much the same meaning as our fight for free- 
dom during the war—at least that is how they look at it. They are intensely 
nationalist. The constant question is (or was before the announcement of the time 
limit): Is the British Government sincere? Do they ever really mean to leave India? 
I believe that with the withdrawal of Britain from India much of the tremendous. 
energy the young people spend on politics—often to the detriment of their studies— 
will go into really constructive social work. . 

Among young people as a whole I would say that communal feeling is very largely 
artificially created. Most of the young men and women to whom I spoke said they 
found they could study and work together perfectly happily, and one found numerous. 
instances of how they are trying to bridge the gulf—trying to prevent the establish- 
ment of separate colleges for Hindus and Muslims, to have combined feeding 
arrangements, starting sort of student civic guards where communal trouble exists. 
to show the people how useless such trouble is. 

My own feeling is that among the younger generation the split between the Left 
and the Right Wing is likely to be a much wider and more uncompromising one than. 
that between the Congress and the Muslim League. It is a difference in method and 
approach that one finds the world over, and it remains to be seen whether the Com- 
munist methods suit the Indian way of life and thought. Anti-Communists feel they 
do not and never can, but there is no doubt there is plenty of scope for communist. 
propaganda in the enormous contrasts between rich and poor. 8 

Another interesting and hopeful feature is the growing realization of the need for 
co-operation with other countries. They are beginning to see themselves in a world 
picture with a contribution to make to the world and also much to learn. They are 
particularly keen on making contact with the youth of other Asian countries with a 
view to pooling ideas for the solution of their many common problems. But this. 
does not in any way lessen their desire to co-operate more closely with the youth of 
Europe and America on an equal footing. 


A Day oF OPPORTUNITY 


As one talked to them one realized what great opportunities the young women: 
of today have compared with their mothers. The, women of whom my mother has 
told you were fighting for their place in the world, they were all the time setting up: 
precedents. -Young women of today still have a great deal to fight for, but it is be- 
coming more and more recognized by both men and women that they have an impor- 
tant part to play. Women are training for the diplomatic service, a lot are taking up- 
journalism—Mrs, Pandit’s daughter is second leader-writer to one of the principal daily 
papers, and two able girls I met were reporters for the Statesman and the Bombay- 
Chronicle; another girl was teaching history in a university where most of her 
students were men; another was working in a publishing firm; a lot are taking up- 
medicine, and I met one very fine Indian woman superintendent of a large women’s. 
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hospital staffed entirely by women. Yet another was taking up anthropology with a 
view to finding out more about the aboriginal tribes in India, and a very fine young 
woman, Sosa Matthew, has just been made national secretary of the Y.W.C.A. for 
India and Burma. 

Certain professions are not yet open to women. For example, women may onl 
occupy clerical grades in the Civil Service. I was asked by a group of budding civil 
servants at Lucknow University whether the men in the British Civil Service did not 
resent women holding executive posts; I replied that I had never heard of any resent- 
ment, and I felt sure that before long women would be holding such posts in India, 
and indéed the men had better look out or they would find’ themselves overshadowed 
by their efficiency ! 


Women’s COLLEGES 


I want to tell you of one or two of the colleges we visited where yung women 
are being trained for special work. : 

We went over a very good nursing college in Delhi, which was started only last 
summer. One of the greatest needs in India today is nurses; in the United Kingdom 
we have one nurse per 300 of the population, in India it is one per 43,000, and until 
the whole status of nursing is raised the numbers will not materially improve. This 
college is trying to put nursing on a different fodting, to introduce a new attitude 
towards the profession. They have three courses: one in public health and adminis- 
tration, during which the students go into the slums and work among the people; 
one for sister tutors to instruct nurses in the hospitals; and one for post-matriculation 
and B.Sc. students’ wishing to become nurses. Incidentally it was interesting to see 
that, wens with the fifty or so girls, were two male nurses who had been very 
anxious to-take the course. j : 

The Lady Irwin College for Domestic Science is also in Delhi. It was started under 

the auspices of the All India Women’s Conference in 1932 and now has 250 students, 
150 of them resident. They have so many applicants for the courses that they have 
to limit them to girls wishing to take up teaching as a career; they cannot increase 
their numbers at present for lack of trained teachers and accommodation. Here 
girls from all over India, all religions, and castes work -together learning cooking, 
sewing, hygiene, housekeeping and other domestic subjects. There is never a hint 
of communal trouble. Every morning they have prayers in the main hall; one morn- 
ing they are taken by a Muslim, another by a Christian, another by a Hindu ora 
Sikh-and they all join in. 
- I hope in the very short time at my disposal I have managed to convey to you 
that, though there is strife and disagreement among the young people—and where 
isn’t there in’ this world of tumoil?—there is great hope in the generation that is rising 
in India. as f 
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TOWN PLANNING IN INDIA 
By Sır WALTER GURNER, C.S.1. 


In approaching the subject of Town Planning in India one cannot avoid reference, 
however brief, to the conscious recognition of this art or science as it existed in ancient 
India. There survives a whole Sanskrit literature on the subject. Questions such as 
the origin of the town, whether by influx or dispersal of population (picturesquely 
described as “ vomiting the overflow ”}, allocation of zones to classes and uses, types 
of towns varying from fortress capital to country market, schematic shape, standard 
widths for roads and particular features, such especially as the gates, are all the sub- 
ject of exhaustive discussion. And there is sufficient indication in the classical 
writings that these theoretical treatises did in fact represent practical art or. science. 
Kalidasa, perhaps, in the fourth century 4.p. is the only classical poet who uses a word 
which can be translated as “ town planner.” 
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Two qualifications must be made. In the first place, the extreme schematic 
elaboration characteristic of Sanscritic thought often robs these treatises of utilitarian 
reality. In the second place, one must beware of too facile an application of ancient 
planning terms to modern conditions. Nevertheless, the fact remains that-planners 
in ancient India had envisaged conceptions such as that of zoning, of peripheral 
“recreation grounds, and, most modern of all, gf the neighbourhood unit, which 
Western planning has discovered, of at least brought to the fore as an essential factor 
in urban existence, only within the last generation. Had English town planning 
started in 1909 with the assets, the range of established ideas evolved by Indian plan- , 
ning tradition in medizval times, we should be a good deal further ahead today. 

My immediate subject is that of aspects cf town planning in India, such as there 
has been during the past fifty years. I propose to give first a brief historical summary 
of this movement, then to pick out certain features discordant with or relevant to 
practice and problems in Great Britain. 


` 


PLANNED UREAN CONSTRUCTION 


But first a limitation must be defined. The subject of town planning as a whole 
covers the two entirely different fields of planned urban construction and planned 
control over the disposal and use of sites. With the exception of Lahore, in recent 
years the field of activity in India has been essentially of the former character, con» 
struction of new traffic avenues, clearance of open spaces, and lay-out of new | 
quarters for building in and on the fringe of built-up towns. The movement took its 
origin in precautions against plague in Bombay when an Improvement Trust was 
established in 1898 for these purposes in the congested city. This body, alone among 
those I have to mention, has completed its cycle of existence, being merged in the 
Bombay Municipality in 1933. The same formal reason accounted for the creation 
of the Calcutta Improvement Trust in the year 1911; but the movement had by then 
far outgrown its origins. 

In both cities the Trust operated as the agency for all major urban improvement, 
greater emphasis being .placed perhaps in Bombay on the provision of tenement 
housing, and in Calcutta on the creation of a new system of traffic arteries and the 
expansion of the town’ to the south by the conversion of jungle (in the Indian sense 
of waste land covered by scrub) to building sites. Following on the same model, 
Improvement Trusts were created in the early twenties, under a United Provinces 
Act of 1919, in the cities of Allahabad, Lucknow, and Cawnpore, the last mentioned 
as a rapidly growing industrial centre being faced with the problem of the greatest 
magnitude. Certainly Cawnpore has had more to do with specifically industrial 
housing in recent years than any other Improvement Trust in British India. There 
then occurred a pause in the impulse to urban reconstruction, and the greater part of 
twenty years elapsed before new bodies were formed. 

An Improvement Trust for Old Delhi was established in 1937, its jurisdiction 
relating to the old town and having nothing to do with the city of New Delhi built 
nearly twenty years previously. This body has the credit of. being perhaps thei first 
to make systematic provision with the help of house-to-house survey, for the reinstate- 
ment of all persons displaced by its improvement. Meanwhile the movement had 
extended to the Punjab, where the Lahore Improvement Trust, established in 1936 
under powers legislated for in 1923, was not only the first to have adequate rights of 
control over the use of land by zoning, but also to obtain the services of a town 
planner with specific qualifications in this capacity. 

At about the same time the movement extended to the Central Provinces, where 
an Improvement Trust was established in 1937 for the city of Nagpur, to be faced 
during the war with the problem of a rapid accretioñ of industrial population with 
consequent uncontrolled development in a totally unsewered town. It was not, I 
believe, till during the war that Karachi, a city which expanded rapidly during the 
war years, followed the example of Lahore, and the youngest recruit tò the move- 
ment is the city of Madras, which formed an Improvement Trust on the now firmly 
established model only three years ago. Finally, to carry the picture beyond the 
boundaries óf British India, in Hyderabad Deccan an authority constituted on similar 
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lines has done magnificent work both in point of traffic movements and housing. 
Heavily subsidized by the State, its dwellings for the poorer classes are among the 
best of their type to be seen in India. Mention must also be made of urban improve- 
ment activities in Mysore, and of the recent work in the one town which, with its 
broad streets and clear articulation, is commonly regarded as the masterpiece of 
indigenous planning in India, unspoilt Jaipur. 


HOUSING AND STREET PLANNING 


Perhaps at this point I should say a few words about the respective rôles of street 
planning and housing in the policy of Improvement Trusts in India. While these 
bodies have given consideration in varying degrees to the provision of housing of 
persons displaced by their operations, they have not, in most cases, considered them- 
selves primarily as housing authorities. This is particularly so in Calcutta, where the 
Improvement Trust, while recognizing the obligation to rehouse persons disturbed 
and providing limited “accommodation for the purpose, has not, in fact, after its early 
years and until quite recently, found itself called upon to do much in this direction, 
hut-dwellers preférring for the most part to make their own arrangements or move 
further out. During the last few years, however, the housing of the industrial and 
urban proletariat has come much more prominently into the picture in India, not 
without some confusion between these two categories, the industrial and the urban 
poor, which present quite separate problems. The report of a sub-committee of the 
Labour Advisory Committee on Industrial Housing was awaiting publication at the 
end of last year. Present indications are that in Bengal at least housing and urban 
planning will be recognized as distinct though inter-related branches of administra- 
tion, dealt with by separate authorities but with some interlocking of personnel, and 
in close consultation with each other. 


PATRICK GEDDES 


In this brief summary of developments I have passed over two factors, one of 
which will no doubt have occurred to many present, while the other I would hope to 
rescue from oblivion. The latter is the visit to India in 1914 and the following two 
years of Patrick Geddes, whose pioneer work in the town planning movement receives 
increasing-recognition today. One of the earliest casualties of the first ‘world war 
was the Planning Exhibition which he brough- to India in the cold weather of 1914, 
only to be sunk by the German cruiser the Emden in the Bay of Bengal; but with 
indomitable persistency he reconstituted it, exhibited it in Madras and Calcutta, 
visited many of the major towns, and prepared some half-dozen reports, on Dacca, 
for instance, and Lucknow, of which by now, alas! all that survive are rare copies 
in remote record rooms. But it was his personality that counted; his visit was 
the first opportunity for India to make contact with the whole conception of Design 
and Biological Adaptation, which I take to be his contribution to the principles of 
Planning. And though Patrick Geddes’ visit resulted, I think I am right in say- 
ing, in no tangible achievement, no realized piece of urban planning, it was a fruit- 
ful stimulus to what was, and in a sense remains, the somewhat arid and mechanica 
conception of these functions in India. ' : ; 


New Devur 


The other. factor to which I have given no place is the planning and building of 
New Delhi during and after the first Great War. Readers of Gertrude Bell’s letters 
may remember the allusion to the early stages of construction during her visit to Delhi 
in 1916: “ They have blasted away hills and filled up valleys, but the great town itself 
is as yet little more than foundations. Down each vista you see the ruins of some 
older Imperial Delhi. A landscape made up of empires, something to conjure with.” 
But this achievement in ceremonial planning, the construction of a new seat of 
government with no urban life, no urban apanages except the residences of officials 
and their clerks, and facilities for their daily shopping, lies entirely apart from the 
living trend of urban development in modern India. Just as in the case of Canberra, 
it represents one function, one aspect of town planning; to the architectural mind 
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perhaps the greatest opportunity that planning can offer. But it stands by itself; the 

achievement bears no organic relation to the developments I have been describing, and 

it is altogether too elaborate a theme to touch on in passing. I turn now to the second 

part of my subject—comparison of certain features in the British Indian system with 
“questions of principle and method now agitated in Great Britain. 

In the first place, it will be seen that the authority for planning urban improve- 
ment is invariably distinct from the municipal government. It consists of a trust with 
a corporate existence controlled by a small board of trustees,’ under a chairman ap- 
pointed by Government, who also nominate some, but not all, of the trustees. More- 
over, such of the trustees as are elected by one body or another—the municipal council 
or a chamber of commerce, for instance—do not, within my own experience at least, 
function as representatives of a particular interest on the board; and the non-repre- 
sentative character of trustees as trustees is a vital factor in the conduct of trust affairs. 
That is to say, that the principle of the independent corporation, now accepted in 
Great’ Britain as the keystone for planning and construction of the new towns, is 
regarded in India as the normal organization for the planned reconstruction and 
expansion of existing towns. There is a certain amount of interlocking of personnel, 
both through the inclusion of municipal councillors among the trustees, and in many 
cases through membership of the municipal council, and of its works committee, by 
the Chairman of the Improvement Trust. f 

The municipal authority have, of course, the right of commenting on schemes 
when framed, and may make certain requirements when a completed scheme with 
its roads, sewers, mains, and open spaces is transferred to be a municipal asset; and 
this latter power in itself implies some deference to the views of the municipality, 
and consultation between the technical staff of the two authorities as construction 
proceeds. To illustrate, I remember a case in which the Improvement Trust, some- 
what against its own better judgment, sacrificed a park to the purposes of a swim-. 

. ming pool, which was the municipality’s hokby at the moment. Within these limits, 
however, the improvement authority is constituted and Po as an independent 
corporation, subject only to varying degrees of control by the Provincial Government, 
and is jealous of that independent position. The system stands at the opposite pole 
to the British conception of urban planning as essentially the function of the local 
authority through its appropriate committee. The remarkable thing is that not only 
does such a system work but that by common consent it is the only way of making 
town planning in India work at all. . 


CORPORATE SYSTEM 


-a 


No doubt this device originated in the desire of Government to exercise its 
influence in the development of the capital town through an official chairman pre- 
siding over the deliberations of a small board; but there is no such reason now for its 
continuance. In the first place, the chairman has in many cases ceased to be an 
official. In the second place, Governments do not, within my own experience at 
least, set out to exercise such influence. On the contrary, the latitude in formulation 
of plans and priorities allowed to the corporate body, the simplicity of procedure in 
obtaining the Government’s sanction to a scheme, and the elasticity.of its operation 
form an entire contrast to the closeness and complexity of controls under the English 
Town and Country Planning Acts. In Bengal at least the Provincial Government 
have been lacking in the technical advice at headquarters on which the English system 
depends; and the corporate body has had practically untrammelled authority to evolve 
and actuate its own plans. 

But why should so anomalous a system continue to be the model of every new 
planning authority established both in British India and the Indian States? The 
answer lies in what can best be described as the administrative immaturity, even at 
this day, of municipal councils in India. Often unwieldy in numbers, with the whole 
body of councillors subject to triennial elections, exposed and too often subservient 
to group pressure from their ward constituency and other quarters, these local 
authorities lack the stability and continuity of purpose essential to the framing and 
execution of a policy of urban improvement extending over a long period of years. 
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There is no getting away from the conclusion that in India, at least for the present, 
long-term planning and urban development mist be the function of a small corporate ' 
body not under the direct control of the municipal council. The Indian States have 
recognized the same principle, though perhaps retaining a closer hand than most of 
the Provinces, in the control by Government over the working of the ad hoc corporate 
authority. . ' 


` FINANCIAL - ÅSPECTS ` i 


Secondly comes finance, The enormous commitments for grant in aid of plan- 
ning accepted by the Treasury in the new Town and Country Planning Bill rob the 
comparison at this point of some of its relevance; but the Indian ‘system may be 
briefly explained. From the beginning it was recognized, firstly, that urban recon- 
struction taken as a whole cannot be a paying proposition in ‘point of direct financial 
returns; and, secondly, that the net capital cost could not be wholly unloaded on the 
municipal rates, though these bear their share of the burden. In Calcutta, at least, 
the municipality continued throughout the war to meet their statutory obligation of 
contributing a levy on the annual rateable value of the town corresponding to 4-8 pence 
in the pound towards the payment of charges on loans, raised by the improvement 
authority during the past thirty years. In Calcutta, ‘though not in the more recently 
formed Improvement Trusts, this levy on the rates constitutes the major fixed source 
of revenue apart from proceeds from the sale of lands. As for the Government’s. 
hare of the financial burden (except for ad hoc capital grants for special purposes), 
State-aid in India takes three separate forms. There is the guaranteed annual cash 
grant, which still exists in some cases. More noteworthy are the indirect subsidies 
either through allocation to an improvement authority of certain heads of taxation, or 
through the transfer to it of assets in State lands. The latter method is widely 
adopted in the case of towns in the United Provinces, and of Old Delhi, surrounded 
as they are by a fringe of State land. The Improvement Trust is given the land, 
develops it, and secures its profit on disposal, though it was soon realized that this - 
form of aid would not sate for financing long-term plans of construction in the 
built-up area. (It may be mentioned that the city of Rangoon, where all land had 
been confiscated after conquest, enjoyed the same. advantage in operations prior to 
the invasion.) 

In Bengal, on the other hand, the indirect subsidy from the State takes the form 
of assignment of certain taxes created expressly for this purpose, an export tax on - 
jute, for instance, which realizes ten lakhs in a normal year, terminal taxes on 
passenger and goods traffic at the railway stations, and a surcharge on stamp duty on 
the transfer of land. This elaborate structure of specialized taxation for the purpose 
of subsidizing urban improvement is perhaps something of a museum piece, which 
could never be introduced elsewhere. But, firstly, it does embody a clear admission 
of the truth only now explicitly realized in Great Britain, that constructive urban 
planning cannot go on over a period of years without guaranteed subsidies from the 
State. Secondly, it represents a carefully adjusted balance .of financial impact against 
the interests concerned which can only be tampered: with now at the risk of an 
explosion that would sweep away the planning: authority’s resources. But unques- 
tionably the guaranteed block or percentage grant is the better solutiqn. 


COMPULSORY ACcQUuISITION - 


Thirdly, in this brief comparative survey cotes the question of powers in relation 
to land, the nature of which-circumscribes and conditions the operations of any plan- 
ning authority. And’ in this respect those in India have had the advantage over all 
but the latest developments in Great Britain. As will be well known to most of my 
audience, powers for the compulsory acquisition of land; under the appropriate Act, 
are far more peremptory in India than in Great Britain. From the beginning, 
under the formula of requirements for a public purpose, the Improvement Trusts in 
India have had the right of acquiring the whole block of land needed for the execu- 
tion of any scheme to which they are committed. Further than that, in Calcutta at 
least, these powers extend, under a somewhat devious legal formula, to the acquisition ~ 
of land designed not for the operation of a scheme but for recoupment on resale; and 
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on this-is based an elaborate system of recovery from landowners. Finally, a direct 
charge may be imposed on betterment. values on property situated outside the area 
scheduled for acquisition. Whatever the difficulties felt in Great Britain, this pro- 
cedure has, within somewhat narrow limits, actually and successfully worked. 

In these two respects, ‘powers of acquisition for purposes of recoupment, and a 
specific betterment imposition, the Indian system may claim to be ahead of the most 
extensive powers taken in the new legislation. The system now proposed of a 
development charge on land in Great Britain does not, of course, exist; but in the 
cities of the United Provinces the denial of development value for the purpose of 
calculating compensation for acquisition is effected by the simple device of assessin, 
compensation according to use; so that it has actually been ruled in the Allahabad. 
High Court that compensation legally payable for open’ land in the centre of the 
city is nil. On the other hand, in the older Improvement Trusts, including that for 
Calcutta, compensation is payable on market value as determined by comparable 
sales, a heavy inflationary factor in the costing of planned improvements. At the 
same time, curiously enough, there is very little experience in India of the other side 
of the problem, compensation for injurious affection, the reason being, I. think, that, 
as already explained, practically the whole of urban planning in India has been in 
- the nature of active construction rather than restrictive control. ox 

On the practical side, in the working of this procedure, the golden word is com- 
promise. Except for the residual core of irreconcilable disputes about basic land 
‘values, the whole system: is worked by a process of negotiation and agreement, the 
planning authority ‘bein'g willing always to settle at a shade below its full legal claims 
so that the owner is left with no advantage in recourse to the courts. Only the 
.auditor objects. Another essential factor in recovery of betterment charges lies in, the 
power specifically legislated for to make them a charge on the land:affected, so that, 
in an area of rising values, which must normally result from any well-planned 
‘ development, the charges will sooner or later inevitably be paid off as property 
changes hands. 


Future Procress 


Finally, after this summary of the existing position I would hazard’ a few words 
‘on future developments. There is no question that India is beginning to be alive to 
the wider outlook on town and country planning to which we are now habituated in 
‘this country. Provincial Governments are beginning to think of having their pro- 
fessional advisers on questions of locational planning. The problem of controlled 
siting of industries is vaguely taking shape, though in Bengal, at least, where the indus- 
trial area on both sides of the Hooghly river presents this problem in its most acute 
form, private enterprise is still getting ahead in the opening of large new factories, 
constructed in advance of any master plan to control their siting. The Government of 
India enacted a kind of Ribbon Developmert Act for the Province of Delhi in 1941. 

The Province of Behar has been the first in:the field in the denial of development 
rights as a general measure, through the agency of a Governor’s Act requiring the 
consent of the District Magistrate to new constructions; and legislation on the lines: 
of the Ribbon Development Act was contemplated if not passed in the United 
Provinces. These new ideas are abroad in India, but it is probably fair criticism to 
say that they latk the backing of expert acvice and administration, without which 
attempts at the planned contro! of the use of land, both in town and country, can 
only end in fiasco. The difficulty for many years will be to recruit a trained per- 
sonnel, outside the narrow circle of officers assotiated with the specific urban Improve- 
ment Trusts whose ‘work I have discussed. This can only be done, firstly, by depu- 
tation of ‘selected officers to planning courses in Great Britain and the United States, 
and, secondly, by the establishment, with their help, of training institutions in town 
and country planning in India. But both the Central and Provincial Governments 
are very far at present from formulating anv schemes of this kind. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A joint meeting of the East India Association with the Overseas League was held on 
Friday, May 9, 1947, in the Hall of India, Overseas House, St. James’s, S.W.1. Sir 
Henry KNIĠHT, K.c.8.1., C.I.E., presided, and Sir WALTER GURNER, ¢.S.1., read a paper 
entitled “Town Planning in India.” - ' 


The Cuareman said that he had had something to do with town planning, as Bombay 
was the first city to have an Improvement Trust, and after the 1914-18 war the Bombay 
Development Department had done great work, the value of which was now becoming 
more and more apparent. Anybody who had been in India recently must realize the 
importance and need for town planning. Every city in India had been grossly over- 
crowded for the last five or six years, and practically nothing had been possible to 
provide housing for the increased population. The situation in Burma was much 
worse. Most of the towns had been laid flat, and Rangoon, which originally was 
one of the best-planned cities in the East, would need enormous effort expended to- 
reconstitute its blitzed areas and to rehouse the many thousands of people who were 
living wherever they could find a space to put up a bamboo hut. 

In addition to Sir Walter Gurner’s many years of experience in dealing with local 
government bodies in Bengal, he was chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
from 1933 to 1936, and there was nobody better qualified to talk about town planning 
in India than Sir Walter. 

After the zeading of the paper, Sir Leste Wuson (late Governor of Queensland). 
said that Sir Walter Gurner had given a very interesting lecture. Town planning was 
a great problem for India; indeed, it was one of the most difficult problems that India 
had to face with her huge population. When the lecturer referred to days gone by, 
his mind went back many years to a place which he visited many times in Sind, 
Mohen-jo-Daro, where they had used bricks and watercourses thousands of years ago. 
During two'or three generations town planning had advanced by leaps and bounds, 
due mainly te men like the lecturer. f 

When the speaker went to Bombay he followed Lord Lloyd, who was a great 
planner. A great deal had been done, although much of it was stopped owing to the_ 
financial stringencies. He had been greatly struck by the comparison of the develop- 
ment of New Delhi and Canberra in Australia. It was true that there was always a 
great need for town planning, but the necessities were finance and opportunity. The 
finance must be found for the new town planner, and the opportunity was there at 
the present moment. In Canberra a great opportunity was seized; it had gradually 
developed, and there was always a chance of further development of a town planning 
scheme when there was open country to deal with. Canberra was a beautiful city; 
it is true there were mainly only official buildings and officials’ houses there now, 
but the deveopment of trade and industry would come, and there would be in 
Australia, as in New Delhi, a great capital city laid out on proper plans. 

’ Sir Walter Gurner had had great experience in town planning projects, and he 
wanted to express his gratitude to him for what he had said. His recollections of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust were very vivid, although it was fifteen years or more 
since he was there. A great deal was done then, and a great deal had been done 
since, and a great deal more remained to be done. With the help of men like Sir 
Walter Gurner it would be possible to go ahead on the lines laid down by them for 
the benefit of the Indian population. 


Sir Rosert Bett said that the lecturer had given a broad survey of town planning 
in India divided into three parts, administration, finance, and acquisition;. he felt he 
could throw a few sidelights on one or two points by reference to the course of events 
in Bombay. , l 

_ As regards finance, Sir Walter made the point that development schemes could 
never pay, and he would go further and say that one could not even start them. until 
a boom began. He suspected that the time lag in the case of Lahore was closely 
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connected with the slump of 1930-31. Bombay was a very speculative city; it was- 
apt to be either in the heights of financial spirits or in the depths of gloom. In 1918 
` there. were visions of development and money-making, and a large reclamation scheme: 
was resuscitated. “[he-scheme had been sent to the Government in India in 1910, and. 
the optimism of 1918 provided the opportunity of reviving it. The Bombay Government. 
estimated that they would make a profit on the reclamation scheme of-20 crores of 
rupees, which was in excess of the yearly revenue of Bombay Presidency. Prices were: 
rising when the work was started, and the estimates were soon doubled; and so it > 
went on. Prices continued to rise, and, in addition, technical defects in the scheme- 
became apparent; finally the scheme, when Jess than half completed, was abandoned 
at a net loss estimated at some,crores of rupees. : ' 
The execution of this and other development schemes by the Development Depart-- 
ment of the Government of Bombay had some similarity to the arrangements in Great 
Britain at the present time, where policy and authority is in the hands of the Govern- ` 
` ment, and local authorities are delegates to carry out orders. On the other hand, the 
Improvement Trust in Bombay and the Port Trust, which is also a development body,. ` 
were independent bodies. The Bombay Government had little concern with the tech-- 
nical aspects of their schemes, and were more concerned that the ways and means of 
financing them were sound. He joined the Improvement Trust at a rough time, but. 
the schemes had ultimately been carried out in the main, although they were then at a 
standstill because revenue forecasts had not been realized. The whole of the north: 
of Bombay had now been transformed. There were noble, public buildings, one very 
. large hospital, a technical college, the Research, Institute of the Government of India. 
. for Cotton, and a well-planned residential neighbourhood. 

The other schemes of the Bombay Development Department included one for- 
housing the industrial classes. The circumstances were somewhat similar to the- 
reclamation scheme. The idea was to provide subsidized housing, as is done in this- 
country, for mill operatives, and the scheme was based on the assumption that the- 
“economic rent,” based on the cost of the scheme, would be Rs. 10 a month. This 
was more than the mill hands could afford to pay. A tax was therefore imposed on all 
cotton imported into Bombay, either for export or for use in the mills, to enable the . 
rent to be reduced to Rs. 5 per month. In the final result, owing to rising costs during: 
the period of construction, the “‘economic rent,” based on the actual cost of con- 
struction, was something like Rs. 17 or Rs. 18 per month. The subsidy was Rs. 5, and: 
the rents charged ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, leaving a-deficit which had to be met - 
from other sources. N : 

More akin to the planning which Sir Walter had described was the development: 
of the suburbs of Bombay, partly by the acquisition of land by the Government, and 
partly by another method of carrying out planning. This latter method was used in. 
several moderately sized schemes for undeveloped lands in the ownership of numerous. 
smallholders. In these schemes each owner’s holding was valued at the prevailing: - 
market rate, a development plan was framed, each building plot in the plan was valued. 
at its prospective value after development, the original holders were each allotted one- 
or more building plots in the plan—and paid the difference between the prospective 
value of the building plots and the market value of the original holdings. A fund 
was thus created to finance the construction of roads, drains and other development. 
works. But here again the cost of construction rose before development works were 
completed, and all the necessary works could not be carried out from the available 
funds. In the long run, however, by various means and in varying circumstances, a 
great deal of development and suburban planning was completed. 

He gathered from recént arrivals from Bombay that what had been accomplished in. 
the city and its suburbs had done a great deal to meet the pressure on land and 
building accommodation during the war. There was no doubt that, despite vicissi-- 
tudes, development, after the first World War, in ‘and around Bombay, had given a` 
notable return in the convenience and healthy living conditions of its inhabitants. . 

There was one point to notice in regard to the independent position of the [m-- 
provement Trusts in India; in most cases their proceedings were in private. He well 
remembered the first meeting of the Port Trust. The core of the Trust consisted of 
ten business men, five from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and five from the 
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Indian Merchants’ Chamber, all acute critics of the conduct ofthe Port Trust’s affairs. 
At this particular meeting there was only one voice heard—that of the chairman ex- 
plaining the items on the agenda and receiving nods of assent to each. Such an 
incident never happened.again, but, altnough the agenda may have been light and not 
contentious, he thought it was a good indication of the harmony in which the executive 
of the Trust carried out the policy of the trustees. In the case of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust, however, the meetings were open to the Press, and there was a tendency 
to make speeches to the gallery, thus illustrating some of the difficulties which Sir 
Walter Gurner had described in municipal administration in India. In his éxperience 
it was an advantage for a Trust’s business to be conducted frankly in private and for 
the Press to be informed later of the result of the Trust’s deliberations. 

He supported Sir Leslie Wilson in his estimate of the ability with which Siz Walter 
Gurner had explained the spread of town planning and its various aspects in India. 


Lieut.-General Sir Tuomas Hurron said that the point which he thought he would 
be expected to deal with was what the Government of India had done, or intended, 
to do, with regard to town planning and housing. His Department had not perhaps 
achieved very much, but he had had many discussions, in particular with Sir Harry 
Prior of the Labour Department, who was much interested in this subject. He had 
also had the advantage of sitting at the feet of Sir Walter Gurner and hearing of the 
problems of Calcutta. Certain conclusions were arrived at in his Department as to 
what might and ought to be done. One obvious step was to develop the training of 
town planners in India. While the sending of selected officers to Great Britain ‘and 
the United States was undoubtedly a good thing, it wes very desirable to set up in 
India a town planning institute, and alongside it an institute or college of architecture, 
where the principles of town planning and building, as applied to India, might be 
determined and learnt by all concerned. He hoped that would be done, and, in view 
‘of the difficulty of getting experienced men from overseas, it seemed to him that the 
Government of India would be well advised to concentrate on getting one or two 
really first-class men to take charge of an institute where young Indians. could be 
trained: in this work. It was desirable that eventually the Central Government and 
every Provincial Government should have its own expert town planning adviser. It ` 
was also desirable that every town of any size should have its Improvement Trust, 
and that the powers arid fesources of the existing Improvement Trusts ‘should be 
developed. He did not think there was any feeling that the Centre should attempt 
to take control of this subject, but, as in other spheres oz planning, it was felt that by 
giving grants to these objects contingent upon approval of the policy, Provincial 
Governments could. be influenced in the right direction. Any grants which the 
Provincial Governments decided to make to the Improvement Trusts in their five-year 
plans would have ranked for assistance from the Centre, probably something of the 
nature of 50 per cent. He thought a town planner was actually appointed to thd 
Central Government before he left. 

Another point, on which they got a little further, was housing. In this respect 
there was an enormous time-lag to make up, and the Central Government agreed after 
much discussion that it would give a subsidy for industrial housing, provided the Pro- 
. vincial Government was willing to give an equivalent amount, the total subsidy being 
about 25 per cent. of the cost. i 

The only other thought which occurred to him was a wish that the people in this: 
country would give a more general recognition to the fact that they might have some- 
thing to learn from the work of the civil administration in India. He hoped that the 
wealth of ability and experience which the civil officers in India possessed would be 
made use of by this country in dealing with the many problems which had to be: 
faced in the next few years. ; 


Mr. V. R. Rao said that he had listened to the paper with great interest, because 
town planning was of the utmost importance to India today. Town planning was not 
new to India; there were passage’ in Sanskritic literature relating to town planning, It 
was not sufficient for India to rest on the glory of the past; she had to move with the 
times.’ Coming to this country and seeing 'the system of town and country planning he 
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had been very much impressed, and would suggest that it would be worth while if 
India could send some technicians who*would study: here as well as in the United’ 
States modern methods of town planning, and advise the town planning authority in 
India and give them expert advice on the subject. At the same time he would like to 
add that if it was possible they should take the advice of a few artists who hadhad 
Ha ening in town planning so that the artistic side of the problem was not over- 
ooked. 

Coming from Bombay he would particularly like to refer to the reclamation 
scheme, which was known as the Marine Drive. Once there was nothing but sea 
where today stood beautiful roads and excellent buildings; thousands of people had 
been housed, and in the evening one could see thousands enjoying themselves. This 
was very creditable, and those responsible for the scheme should be congratulated. 


Dr. H. S. Barra said that he was in India last year and visited somé of the big 
cities. In Lahore there was some improvement on the fringes outside the old town, 
which housed nearly 150,000 people. There was nothing being done for the old 
town. At Amritsar, with a population of a quarter of a million, there was no im- 
provement work. In New Delhi, for the first time, one saw a town well laid out in 
the English fashion, but not in the Iadian way. That was a city imperial and it 
did not provide for the population. It was not planning for the indigenous popula- 
tion; the housewife had to walk two miles to do her shopping. There could only be 
one Canberra or New Delhi. He had not recently been to Cawnpore, but to the 
south there were two big cities, Bombay and Calcutta, which had some sort of Im- 
provement Trust, but the work was confined to certain parts. In Bombay there was 
no planning in the native quarter. The whole-of Bombay Island should have been 
properly planned. 

` At the same time planning should be done on a proper basis, and there should 

not be these enormous losses as on the Bombay Back Bay Reclamation Scheme. In‘ 
Madras the speaker had said that there would be an improvement trust, but that was 
the total accomplishment in a continent of 400,000,000 inhabitants—town planning for 
I per cent. of the population. He was not proud of this limited accomplishment. An 
enormous problem needed enormous pe There were in this country a hun- 
dred years ago undeveloped and unplanned cities; the average earnings were about 
25s. a week, and these had gradually risen to £4 or £5 a'week. If a man was earn- 
ing £5 a week he could not pay more than 33s, a week rent. One had to calculate 
so many houses at so much rent, and that was how it was done to provide a house 
within his means in a planned estate and town. On the estate where he lived 2,000 
houses were built to sell at £600, so as to be within the. reach of the working-class 
family. Town planning should be done in a manner that people could afford, earn- 
ings should be taken into account, and houses built within that limit, thereby making 
it popular and universal, and not only for a select few. 


Mr. A. R. Tour said that he was connected with traffic planning in Bombay, 
and considerable advances were made by building roundabouts and following the 
methods used in this country. The Government of Bombay appointed a town plan- 
ning committee with three panels—one on housing, one on town planning, and one 
on communications. He was the chairman of the latter, and came to the main con- 
clusion that there should be a master plan for the development of greater Bombay. 
It was no use developing one part of Bombay unless the whole scheme was known. 
The corporation and Government accepted that viewpoint, and a master plan was to 
be brought out to indicate the general lines on which town planning should develop. 
There was no one in India who had had experience of master planning, and it would 
be necessary to go to America or to come hers to find such an expert. ` 

Some of the speakers had stressed the point of sending Indian engineers over here 
or to America, and he would endorse that. He did not think it was appropriate to 
send students because they would not be ready or have the experience that a prac- 
titioner would have. R i 

He was glad to hear that a school of architecture and town planning was to be 
established. There was a school of architecture ahd a department of town planning 
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in Bombay, but the trouble was the staff. The stafl was highly qualified, but they 
had not the experience, and for a while India must rely upon the experience of other 
countries. : 


Sir Warrer Gurnee, in reply, said that Sir Leslie Wilson must have thought that 
the speaker was putting his head into the lion’s mouth when drawing a comparison. 
between New Delhi and Canberra. He agreed with the criticism of New Delhi 
made by Dr. Batra about the absence of any local shopping centres. 

A remark which interested him was the value of discussion behind closed doors. 
He was not aware that some of the Improvement Trusts conducted their discussions 
in public. In Calcutta the Press were never admitted, and the effect of that on the 
mentality of the trustees themselves was remarkable. Again and again he had read 
with_misgiving of the appointment of some extremist politician as a representative on ' 
the Trust, and then found that working with him behind closed doors he was a per- 
fectly reasonable and helpful member. In a city like Calcutta the chairman had no 
institutional privileges at all; he was simply a trustee with other trustees with no 
overriding powers, and in Calcutta it had been possible to carry out one well-co- 
ordinated scheme of running a central avenue right through the heart of the city. 
It was done piecemeal, item by item, each being governed by discussions in a com- 
mittee which was not in any sense dominated by the chairman. 

Sir Robert Bell also agreed with him that development schemes in an urban afea 
could not pay. It would never be possible to' provide for the poorer classes without 
.a grant from Central or Provincial Government amounting to 75 per cent. 


The meeting closed with a vote of thanks suitably proposed by Mr. H. H. Hoop. 


THE FUTURE OF INDO-BRITISH RELATIONS 
By P. D. Sacer 


(Of the Indian Nationals Overseas Congress) 


I am conscious of the honour done me by inviting me to speak on a subject of such 
vital interest. The East India Association and the Overseas League have been forums 
for public opinion forʻa great many years, and from this platform subjects of inter- 
national interest and importance have been discussed by well-known authorities. 

I speak in my individual capacity and not on behalf of the Indian Nationals Over- 
‘seas Congress, of the London branch of which I am president. I may mention that it 
seeks to be the mouthpiece of four million Indian nationals outside India. Its general 
aims are to secure for Indians overseas their rightful status in the comity, of nations . 
and to promote better relations between Indians and the people of their countries of 
domicile. i 

The future of Indo-British relations is not a matter of sentiment or party politics. 
It has now assumed the dimensions- of an international question.” Statesmen all 
over the world are looking towards India, for what happens in India is going to affect 
the peace, progress and prosperity of the world. 3 

To speak of the future is an exacting task. With ‘a view to discussing the future 
we -have to glance over the past, for present, past and future are closely interlinked. 
That the East India Company, during the first 150 years of its relations with India,, 
was animated by considerations of commerce and trade is well.known. After the 
Battle of Plassey (1757) the Company became a political power. Indian history for 
the next hundred years was a record of the exercise of absolute power divorced from 
responsibility to the people, though great statesmen like Amherst, Munro, Metcalfe, 
Elphinstone, Bentinck, and many other Company’s servants laboured for the common 
good and were actuated by a genuine solicitude for the people of India. Many re- 
forms were.introduced, social and educational, to meet the demands of a developing 
-and self-conscious society. 
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` With the spread of English education and increasing knowledge of English social 
and political ideas, the educated classes began to agitate for civil and political rights; 
which culminated in the grave crisis of 1357. With the Royal Proclamation of the 
following year power was transferrzd from the Company to the Crown. In 186r the 
first India Council’s Act was promulgated and the right of Indian representation was 
recognized. In 1885 the Indian National Congress was established with the blessings 
of Lord Dufferin, the then Viceroy, as a safety valve for and register of public opinion. 
In 1892 the principle of election was admitted by the back door, and the powers of 
the Council were extended to the point of asking questions. and discussion of the 
Budget. i 


` 


STAGES oF REFORM S tis 


A much bolder step was taken in 1909 by the introduction of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms. The Legislative Councils were enlarged; the principle of direct election was 
accepted; and non-official majorities were provided. But unfortunately a great blow 
was dealt to the unity of India by the introduction of separate electorates. Our main 
difficulties today can be traced back to this. Time does not permit my relating the 
story of the Muslim deputation to the Viceroy at that time—a “command perform- 
ance,” as the late Maulana Mohamed Ali put it. Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed, until lately 
a member of the Vicercy’s Executive Council, has observed : . ; 

s “ The deputation urged that the Muslims should be represented inthe Legislatures 
in greater numbers than his numerical proportion permitted, in recognition of the 
historical importance of his community and‘ his service to the Empire. So far the 
claim was just and eminently reasonable. But the device of separate representation 
sowed the seeds of a growing separatism, and the progressive growth of separatism 
has rendered the device inadequate. Seldom was so just and right an end vitiated 
by so wrong a means.” [A Treaty Between India and the United Kingdom, p. 66.] 

In 1921, under the Act of 1919, parliamentary reforms were introduced with the 
avowed object of “a gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view 
to a.progressive realization of responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire.” The India Act of 1935 was the outcome of years of discussion, 
commissions and conferences. Sbevalankar, however, calls it a “prodigy of Im- 
perialist statesmanship, an elaborate and ingenious device to frustrate the emergence 


* ‘of a free India and to secure so far as constitutional Habba could secure the con- 
tinuation of British rule in circumstances totally different from those prevailing at 


the time of its establishment.” [The Problem of India; p. 186.] 


THE 1935 FRAMEWORK 


Unfavourable comments have bzen made in this country ‘about the cautious, sus- 
picious and unfriendly Indian approach to the British declarations of good faith and 
goodwill towards India. But in the words of Professor Coupland : “ If the Act [1935 | 
came into full operation (which of course was difficult to work) the status of India 
would be comparable with that of a Dominion before 1914.” When war came the 
federal structure was shelved, and British India worked under the other provisions of 
the Act in the Provinces and of the 1919 Act at the Centre. l 

Next came the Cripps proposals. They conceded the demand for a Constituent 


. Assembly and. introduced the idea of a treaty to be negotiated between the two 


countries. These proposals were considered, in the words of Mr. Gandhi, “a post- 
dated cheque,” and were rejected. . 


The next attempt at the solution of the problem was the Cabinet Mission’s plan 


‘of May 16, 1946. Thereby an intezim Government was set up, and India’s right to 


secede from the Empire was accepted. The demand for fixing a time limit had been 
persistent, and Mr. Attlee rose to the occasion by declaring in the House of Commons 
on February 20 that all British forces would be withdrawn by June, 1948. The news 
Was reassuring, and proved the sincerity of the Labour Government and the integrity 
of British statesmanship. This improved Indo-British relatiéns, and achieved much. 
Throughout the constitutional history we find that public demand has been always 
ahead of the concessions made and the reforms introduced. India was not only demo- 
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7 Bot Tas 
‘cratic in her outlook, but she wanted to reach the goal of complete independence at 
the earliest opportunity. : : 

A very pertinent question is asked at this stage. Having won freedom, can India 
retain it? I say yes. Indians fought to defend liberty, freedom and democracy in 
France, Germany, Egypt and the Desert campaign; from Dunkirk to Hongkong they 
fought everywhere. And they will fight again and again and again till the foes and 
forces that threaten freedom and democracy today are humbled and humiliated. 


DEFENCE , 


Some people opine that shorn of the British Navy, Army and Royal Air Force, the 
defence of India will be almost impossible. I do not subscribe to this view, though I 
realize that some sort of technical aid will be necessary in the beginning to train 
Indian personnel. Germany, Italy and Japan are finished as potential dangers. 
France is licking her wounds. ; 

Britain is slowly recovering from war losses. The.two great Powers that remain 
are Russia and America. Many a time the question has been asked, Are Indian pro- 
Communists? Without any hesitation I say no. There may be certain things which 
we could learn from Russia, because she and India are agricultural countries; both 
have rural economies and raw materials and markets. All that Russia wants today 
is capital and machinery, and India can supply neither. Therefore, India is not afraid 
of any aggression from Russia. Regarding America, the danger is even more hypo- 
thetical. America wants markets for her goods, and for a long time to come we shall 
need all the machinery, all the technical skill, and all the mechanical paraphernalia 
that America or Britain can spare- Moreover, Americans are independent people; they 
are not prepared to build their palaces on the graves of others. 

India is a great country, rich in men and material resources. An independent India 


can definitely raise an army efficient and strong for her purposes. Moreover, in these. 


days, defence is a joint problem. To say nothing of India, even America, Russia or 
Britain cannot stand alone. In this atomic age defence is more a regional matter. 
*“ Days of big Empires are gone,” says Pahdit Nehru, “and so are those of individual 
entities.” For our defence we have to make common cause with China, Australia, 
Egypt and other countries that lie in this region. Hence India need not necessarily 
remain within the Commonwealth for the sake of ‘defence. In due course India will 
contribute more towards international amity and goodwill than she will need in the 
shape of protection. The other possible groups that can be formed are: (¢) Central 
European; (b) Slavonic; (c) Far Eastern; (d) American. - 

On close scrutiny we find that, whereas India has much in common with other 
groups, her continued connection with the British Commonwealth is more natural, 
and history in the past two decades has forged the links stronger. 


TRADE AND EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


The activities of the East India Company in India were more than trading. Even 
English historians have called them “loot” and “shaking the pagoda tree.” Even 
after 1858, wheh government by the British Crown began, trade relations were still 
conducted preponderantly in the interests of Great Britain. Such industrialization as 
exists in India today is the outcome of the two wars, which gave her a chance to equip 


herself. She remains a great market for British goods, and will be so for a.long | 


time to come provided political relations are not embittered. The conductors of 
British trade and commerce have a reputation in India for fair dealing; their integrity 
and soundness are relied upon. i 
` The United Nations Organization is being built up to bring peace and to end wars. 
But will it doso? As the time passes, the gulf between big powers, instead of being 
- ‘bridged, is widening. I was in Paris at the time of the Peace Conference and it was 
clear that though the Allies had won the war they had yet to win the peace. The 
nations were divided into blocks and factions. Once again separate zones of influence 
were sought to be created and different ideologies were pushed forward. In the 
presence of clashing theories—of capitalism, imperialism and’ communism—which 
side-should India take? By nature Indians are peace-loving. Not only India, but the 
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East generally has given birth to policies of peace. Such great religions as Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Christianity have taught peace. India’s réle in present circumstances: 
is to strengthen her own position and go on promoting peace as best she can. . 


WituHin or WIitTHouT 


The Cripps Declaration gave India the choice either to remain within the Com- 
monwealth or to sever her connections if she so desired, Under the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, all the Dominion Parliaments became formally and legally independent 
for internal and external putposes alike, but the way they stood with the Mother 
Country during the last war showed that there was something stronger than a formal 
contract between Britain and the Dominions. In the face of a common danger they 
stood as a unity to fight the forces that threatened the overthrow of democracy. 

Sir George Schuster in India and Democracy, referring to Britain and the- 
Dominions, observes : “ There is a spirit which binds these separate units in a string: 
like beads: (a) Common way of life; (b) allegiance to a common sovereign; (c) a 
common home of origin.” 

By these tests India does not belong to the Commonwealth.. Moreover, in South: 
Africa, Ceylon; Australia, Canada, East Africa, Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana, 
Indian nationals suffer from political disabilities of one kind or the other. “ AIF 
these restrictions’ and racial discriminations,” says Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed, “ are not 
only very humiliating and irritating, but they also raise the fundamental question, 
What does the Commonwealth stand for? ‘If our nationals,’ to quote Viscount 
Peel at the Imperial Conference in 1923, ‘are to be regarded as a foreign body politic 
of these dominions,’ it is time we asked ourselves, Should not India go out?” 

On the other hand, there are uniting factors between India and the Common- 
wealth : (2) Common struggle and suffering during the two world wars; (b) common 
allegiance to the ideology of democracy; and (c) two hundred years of historical rela- 
tion. Links so strong cannot be easily disregarded by snapping the connections: 
which have grown out of them. Te seeds of democracy were present centuries ago» 
in the village system in India. Buz they had no opportunity to develop, because of 
internal insecurity and invasion from without. With the coming of the British and: 
the study of their self-governing institutions, a movement grew for the revival of 
ancient self-governing local institutions in the light of modern notions of democratic 

_ government. This was. crystallized in the birth. of the Indian National Congress. 
No wonder that India has come to have a great faith in the parliamentary form of 
government, and, -in spite of everything, has retained great love for political tradi- 
tions on the British model. She desires.to draw inspiration from the same source: 
in thé building of the new Constitution for a United India in the future. 


$ Tue INTERNAL CONFLICT 


Another factor which will greacly influence the future of Indo-British relations: 
is that of the internal travail. There is the triangle of the Congress, the Muslim 
League and the Princes. The Constituent Assembly, «boycotted by the Muslinr 
League and before any States’ representatives attended, passed a resolution declar- 
ing the intention to make India a sovereign, republic. As you are aware, the League 

` meeting at Lahore in 1940 asked that India should be partitioned into two blocks— 
Pakistan and Hindustan. i : 

Mr. Jinnah doés not seem to me to have gone beyond the Lahore resolution. AIT 
that he has done is to give it flesh and blood and to clothe it in a new spirit. As 
such, it appears very much inflated. Gandhiji is willing to concede the substance- 
of the Lahore resolution. Mere academic controversies regarding India being a: 
-nation or a congeries of nations should not stand in the way of a final settlement. 
If India is to be free, democracy must decide on its particular pattern, and Muslims: 
will, and must, be given the right of self-determination. Once Hindu and Muslim: 
differences are composed, the question of the States can be taken up and solved with- 
out much difficulty. The States, by resolutions of the Chamber of Princes, have shown: 
their willingness to join the rest of India; rightly they wish to avoid siding with one 
party or the other. It appears that the settlement of the Indian problem is withim 
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sight, and the country is accepting the inevitable. Such a settlement will not only 
vastly improve internal conditions in India, but also place Indo-British relations on a 
much better footing. 

There may be certain differences of opinion between the politicians and the 
statesmen in India as to whether she should remain within the British Common-. 
wealth of Nations or not. But there can be no difference of opinion that a free 
Andia will not only be friendly, but also a close ally of Britain. Destiny—or call it 
the force of history—has brought us together, and together we shall remain. The 
links that have been forged between the two countries are no common links, and it 
is not easy to tear them asunder. All we have to do at present is to understand each 
other better. In the past, I must admit, little was done to explain the English 
viewpoint. India was considered of small importance. The goodwill of a small 
country in the Balkans or the Middle East was regarded as of greater consequence 
than the goodwill of millions in India. This perhaps was due to India being a sub- 
ject country. But now conditions have changed. India is at the threshold of inde- 
pendence, and good relations with her cannot be a matter of indifference. 

There remains much prejudice in both countries to be overcome. Maybe it arises 
from pride on one side and long frustration on the other; but I feel that, given the 
chance, these features will disappear and the sun of friendship and amicable rela- 
tionship will arise. Then the mutual destiny of India and Great Britain set in the 
historical background will be reached—tkat is, to promote peace, amity and goodwill 
in the world. Only then can we procezd from the British Commonwealth to the 
Commonwealth of Mankind. i 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER e 


A joint meeting of the East India Assoc:ation and the Overseas League was held on 
Tuesday, April 29, 1947, at Overseas House, St. James’s, S.W. 1,-with Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir WALTER SMILES, C.I.E., D.s.0., M.P., presiding, when Mr. P. D. Sacer read a papér 
on “The Future of Indo-British Relations.” i - 


The Cuarman said that Mr. Saggi was president of the London Branch of the 
Indian Nationals Overseas Congress and was a citizen of Lahore. In India he was 
president of the North Indian Adults Educational Conference, he had travelled 
extensively in the Far East and he attended the Paris Peace Conference as a journalist. 
He had been editor of the Punjab Times and the Literary Star in Lahore. 


After delivery of the lecture, 


The Cxarrman said that the only matter of history, to which he would refer was 
that of separate electorates of Muslims and Hindus. The system was started at: 
the time of the Morley-Minto reforms when Mr. Morley, then member for Black- 
burn, whom he afterwards succeeded, was very anxious for the same type of con- 
sstituencies in India as in England, Scozland, Wales and Northern Ireland. Lord 
‘Minto pressed his contrary opinion on John Morley, and since that date there had 
been continual trouble, which was increasing, between Muslim and Hindu. 

India was being ruled under the Act of 1935 in the Provinces and” more or less 
under the Act of 1919 at the centre. They could let history go because what prin- ` 

- cipally concérned them all was the future, and to see an India which was strong, 
‘prosperous and united. All were asking what was going to happen in June, 1948, 
when British troops were withdrawn. Was there going to be bloody murder? would 
there be 20 million dead? and if the Indians could not compose their own differences 

, would some other country like Russia walk in? Something better might happen. 
“They might agree with the-loss of only one million dead. India would then be 
separated; Pakistan and the Princes would not join a united India, but we might see 

-something very much better, with only zhe loss of 50,000 or 100,000 Indians. 


` 
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‘There was another possibility, and.that was for the British to stay, He believed it 
‘was too late, and he believed that if we did stay we might leave a legacy of hatred. 
behind. For his part he wanted to see India succeed in being united and prosperous. 
The difficulty, of course, was that all these years the British had been in India they 
had preserved discipline, discipline in the Indian Army and discipline in the Indian 
Police, and up to the present when an order had been given by an officer, either 
Indian or British, in the Army or the Police it had been obeyed. Hitherto the Police . 
and the Army had had no caste and no communal differences. He had had British 
and Indian officers boasting that there was no religious intolerance in the, Indiam 
Army. The question at the back of one’s mind was whether discipline would be: 
maintained in the event of rioting or whether Muslims would refuse to fire’ on. 
Muslims but turn their fire on to the Hindus, and vice versa. He heard some of 
the tragic stories of the Calcutta troubles when he was there last January but would 
not repeat them. ` 

He thoùght that the lecturer was hasty when’he lumped the little Province of Assam. 
in with Bengal under Pakistan. „He found last January that there was more union 
between the Muslims and Hindus in Assam to keep out of Bengal than of the Assamese: 
Muslims wishing to go into Pakistan. The Muslims of Upper Assam wished to see 
it a separate Province not-included in Bengal. He realized that among 400 million: 
people a little Province of 8 million was liable to be overshadowed, but though the 
Province was small these people had feelings and their wishes should be consulted. 
The difficulty was, of course, that Assam had not got a port, both Calcutta and 
Chittagong were in Bengal, and the people in Pakistan would have the power to 
put pressure on them. 

He would conclude with a word about the Indians overseas. He saw them im 
Kenya, in South Africa and in Jamaica, and such was the cleverness, the thrift and 
the fad work of the Indians overseas that hè always found them succeed. What- 
ever rule they were under they got on very well. In his opinion most of them (as 
‘indeed some of them admitted) were in very much better positions than -they 
would have been had their fathers and mothers stayed in India. At any rate, the 
future of Indians overseas would depend upon the Constitution of the land they 
lived in, and many seemed to wish to leave India and settle in Africd. Were the’ 
Indians in South Africa to be citizens of South Africa or India? Having lived among: 
Indians and knowing their ability and what they were able to do, he was quite sure 
that Indians in their own land and Indians in foreign countries would play a very 


great part in the future of the world. 


Sir Lancetor Granam said that it was very difficult to speak on a subject like this: 
` without running the risk of causing offence. All Britishers were frankly disappointed. 
that India, to whom so many of them had given the best years of their lives, to whom: 
their fathers and grandfathers had given the best years of their lives, now seemed to: 
be turning round and biting the hand which’ fed her. It was wrong to cherish that 
feeling, and he could assure his hearers quite positively that if the British were 
Indians, however good their disposition might be towards the British, they would! 
feel that there was a risk in remaining within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
They would feel that somewhere in that great organization there would be some 
critical factor and that the Indians would be on trial all the time. He thought Indians: 
felt, and they could, not be blamed for feeling it, that, in spite of their being asked to 
stay within the Empire, it was the natural thing for them to say they would rather- 
stand on their own feet. ; , 

Mr. Attlee said, in sending out the mission to India, “We should like to see India 
staying within the community which calls itself the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, but remember always that that community is a free association of free: 
nations, and we would keep no nation within that community which is not there 
voluntarily.” It was, the speaker was convinced, inevitable that India should seek to: 
stand completely independent, and it was for us to do all we could to help India, 
with no conditions attached to the help we gave. ‘When the Cripps Mission went 
out to Delhi it was to offer a Constituent Assembly to India, with the intention of 
promoting India to Dominion status, and the Cripps offer was turned down by. 
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every organized body in India. It was turned down by the Hindus because it hinted 
at the possibility of something like Pakistan, and it was turned down by the Muslim 
League because it definitely did not say that Pakistan must be granted. He had 
never understood why it was turned down by the Indian National Congress. They 


were frightened of it and were not going to say anything about Pakistan, and they , - 


produced the excuse that the Princes‘ would be allowed to go into the Constituent 
Assembly or to send their nominees to the Assembly, and they would not be elected 
by the people, which would vitiate the nature of the election. 

It was greatly to Sir Stafford Cripps’ credit that he came back not disappointed 
and was ready to go again, and he did go again, and came back having done, the ` 
speaker thought, a great deal of good, because he showed India that we really meant 
business, Sir Reginald Coupland had collected a series of passages in his book which 
made it clear what was our purpose from the beginning, and amongst these he 
quoted Lord Macaulay and the grandfather of Lord Beveridge, who served in India. 
He might have quoted anyone who had ever said anything, because they all knew 
that they were working to set India on her feet as a fully self-governing country, 
and it remained for her to decide whether she chose to remain within the Empire 
or not. 

India had not so chosen. What had she chosen? Was it known what Pakistan 
meant or those other entirely exaggerated claims which were being made? He would 
mention only the Province of Sind, which the other day made a declaration, that 
she, at any rate, was going to stand on her feet as a separate sovereign country. She 
was not going to be mixed up with anyone else, and she would rule herself alone. 
That declaration was rather complicated because Sind lived on the Indus, but the 
Indus did not rise in Sind, and all sorts of things might happen to the waters of the 
Indus if Sind was independent. Rte 

„He would not like to look forward quite so confidently as the lecturer to the 
future of India, because he was frankly frightened about the fall in the standard of 
the administration; the rule of law was fading out, and it would be very difficult in 
a country the size of India to keep a high standard of administration and be certain 
that the people would obey the orders, declarations:and policy of the Government; if 
they did not, what would happen to them? , 

There was no feeling against the Indians for wanting to govern themselves; one. 
wished them every sort of good fortune, but it was right to warn them of the dangers. 
He hoped that great friendliness would continue between the two countries. He 
noticed that Mr. Patel, one of our most stalwart opponents, said quite plainly that 
once Indians were governing themselves there was no one with whom they would 
rather deal commercially than with the British, because they believed, although they 
had opposed British rule, that, however stupid and obstinate we might be, we were - 
honest, and our intentions towards India had always been good. 


Mr. Taras Suarxu said that Mr. Saggi had made a basic point on the Indian situa- 
tion when he said that India, once free, would be able to maintain that freedom. 
During the two years he. had been in this country he had represented the views of 
the Radical Democratic Party of India. Whenever people talked about India, whether 
Indians or Englishmen, they were only referring to thé India of their own concep- 
tion. India consisted of 400 million people (possibly now 450 million), and Mr. Saggi 
had taken ‘that fact little into account. India, when she became independent from 
the British, which she must do, would not be free as far as the great majority of her 
toiling population was concerned. Once India was independent the Indian people 
would have to continue to fight for social and economic rights and genuine political 
freedom. Only 12 per cent. of the total population of India had the right to vote in 
the elections to the various Legislatures, and that did not represent the will of 
400 million people. When Mr. Saggi talked about India he was all along concerned 
with the India represented by that 12 per cent. and no more. 

Another point Mr. Saggi made was that the Constituent Assembly now meeting 
at Delhi had- adopted a resolution for a socialist republic, and he would correct him. 
That resolution was published in the British press, and it did not say anything about 
socialism. Pandit Nehru was in the habit of talking about socialism, but always sup- 
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ported the official Congress point of view. Indeed, the resolution called for an 
independent republic. After the British had gone India would have no_ monarch, 
and obviously she must become a republic. Judged by all ihe facts, the Constituent 
Assembly did not represent the will of the Indian people. ; 
The lecturer had made another vital observation which should not go unnoticed, 
and that was on the rôle of American capital in the post-war world. He had said 
that the Russians would not worry very much about getting into India, and he 
agreed; but he could aot accept Mr. Saggi’s view that the United States would not 
be interested in India. At the moment the danger to world peace, to India and to this 
‘country, was mainly from the United States financiers. It might not come in the 
form of an army marching from one frontier to another, but it would come in the 
form, of American capital introduced iato various industries all over the world. There 
_Was an arrangement that once the Britisk cleared out of India the next step would 
be to invest American capital ‘on a large scale, and then use India as the battlefield 
of the next world war. 7 
This was a real danger, and because cf it the Radical Democratic Party pointed 
out this fact to the British Labour Government, and contended that the next world 
war, if it did take place, would be fought not in Europe, nor in America, but in 
backward Asia. The only country that had a hugé amount of surplus capital for 
profitable investment was America. America was able to undertake large-scale pro- 
duction of commodities profitably saleable in the competitive world market. This 
lucrative market was: mainly available in the industrially backward: Asiatic countries 
such as India. Therefore American capital would be able to penetrate backward 
Asiatic countries, and particularly India, with the same pretence as that of the East 
India Company. i 
‘While in America he had been asked Sy a number of important persons whether 
there would be any objection to America investing her capital in India, and he had 
replied there would be decided objections unless it was done just to help India. Ux- 
. doubtedly there existed a danger to the whole world from American capitalism; 
America sought to dominate the world by means of her capital. Nehru was being 
guided by somebody not sitting in Whitehall but in the White House, and that was 
how the future of India was being decided. a 
As for the future of Indo-British relations, it would depend upon the measure of 
freedom that the average Indian had;.it would not depend upon the measure of free- 
dom that the Indian princes, the big industrialists and landowning classes had for 
the exploitation of the Indian working population, which comprised 98 per cent. ci 
the Indian people. : 


Sir ALFRED Watson said that he would like to pay testimony to the general fair- 
ness of the lecturer in dealing with the British record. When, however, it was said 
that the main Indian problem of today could be traced back to the Morley reforms, 
which started separate electorates, that was not correct. They went back to the entry 
of the Muslim community into India. Theré was nobody in England more opposed tc 
a divided representation than Morley himself, but what was the alternative at thai 
time? The Muslims insisted upon a seperate electorate as the price of their consent 
to any reforms whatever. Refusal would have brought as much confusion in Indi: 
in r909 as there was today. : 

The lecturer had said that the Muslims must be given the right of self-determina. 
tion. That would not be a settlement of the questions which divided India, but the 
beginning of new difficulties. The lecturer was not afraid of Russian aggression 
Neither was he at the present time. Russia was much too occupied with her home 
problems and with problems in Europe to think of the invasion of India, but the 

„time would come when - Russia would have disposed of ‘those difficulties, and, ij 
there was confusion and.chaos in India, as there well might be, then she might 
develop ambitions. When the lecturer said that the days of great empires had passed. 
he had better tell that to Moscow. 5 

His main point had beep that it would be to the advantage of India to remair 
within the British Commonwealth. That question was decided when the Constituent 

_ Assembly passed its resolution in favour of a sovereign independent republic.’ A 
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sovereign independent republic could not in any circumstances be included within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Whether India remained within the Com- 
monwealth ór whether, as the lecturer believed, she would opt for entire independ- 
ence, was a matter for Indians themselves to decide; it was not something about 
which the British were anxious. The British had taken their decision. They were 
leaving India, and Indians had now to settle internally their own problems. It was 
hoped that the link with Great Britain, the link of friendship, would remain, but - 
that again was a matter for Indian decision. There was ample goodwill on the 
British side as had been manifested in the long series of reforms which the lecturer 
had mentioned, and it was exemplified most of all in the decision to leave India to 
decide its own fate. 

It would be vastly to the advantage of India to retain the link with Britain. She 
was Great Britain’s principal creditor, and a creditor, if he was wise, treated the 
. debtor with generosity and kindness. If India looked for great industrial develop- 
ments, as she did, she must rely very largely on markets outside. Where would she 
find them except in the British Empire? Certainly not in America, which would 
require cash down for every transaction, and cash in dollars was not so easy to find 
in the world today. 


Mr. H. S. L. Potax wished strongly to associate himself with the statement that 
the position and the treatment of Indians in many parts of the British Common- 
wealth had done a very great deal to worsen Indo-British Commonwealth relations, 
particularly with regard to South Africa. The Chairman had asked whether the 
Indians in South Africa would be prepared to make a choice of citizenshig, either 
Indian or South African, and he thought from what he knew of the Indians of South 
Africa, most of whom were born there,, that they would willingly opt for South 
African citizenship if they were sure that they would be accepted by white South 
Africans as equal citizens, and not as racial subordinates. With regard to Canada, 
he had just had letters from Sir Robert Holland and Dr. Pardia stating that in 
British Columbia, where alone citizenship’ had been denied to Indians, it had now 
been granted to them by a new Bill which had just been passed. The effect would 
be that the Indians of British Columbia (who were the great majority of Indians in 
Canada) would not only enjoy the Provincial franchise but also the Dominion 
franchise, which was dependent upon the Provincial franchise. 


Mr. KennetH Keymer spoke as one who had just had a three months’ flying tour 
of North India, mainly from a business angle, but naturally much concerned with 
general conditions there. Firstly, and rather outside the sphere of his present com- 
ments, he desired to refer to the suggestion of one speaker that American finance 
might become something of a bogey in’Indian affairs; it was his own impression 
there was so much free finance amongst the Indian investors that we in this country 
weré in greater straits vis-à-vis American financial questions than was India. 

There were two Indians; and the one he met as a friend and with.the greatest 
pleasure, normally agreed that Great Britain was doing what she could‘to re- 
lease India, but the moment that Indian got on to a platform or on to paper he 
tended:to become very much the opposite. , His counsel was that this attitude was 
seriously distracting from the vital negotiations for the future. It was essential at 
this time to keep the eyes on the ball, yet, instead, we were still being made the stalk- 
ing horse; this fostered irresponsibility instead of advancing the true aim of a free 
India. : 

Two historical points that had been expressed were far from academic in this 
question. One was that Great Britain went into a happy peaceful India 200 years 
ago and had since downtrodden it. Two hundred years ago things were different; 
a few generations before that, even in this country, we could don our own private 
shields and march against our neighbours. At that time India was not united and 
peaceful; he did not know if it ever had been united. The relevant question was— 
what had we done since we entered? Flying over India one might get a more 
objective point of view, and the recent passages across India had given a more vivid 
impression than many previous times in Indian trains; flying over Sind—a vast 
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brown desert, and across it the tiny lines and the toy-like bridges over the rivers 
. that marked the great effort of railway-making, then the green patches of a vast area 
irrigated. These were little tokens of what had been brought to the whole country. 
They had impressed him profoundly, and he would say that far too much was 
being said about past history—it should be omitted from these present considerations, 
and certainly it was not to be held up against us. ` 

Secondly, we were accused of splitting India into two parts and fostering the 
. division for our own ends. Democracy was a grand word, but for it properly to 
apply it must.mean that the party of the hour could rule the country and that 
there was opening for a change of political view. We were at the moment feeling 
strongly on political matters in this country, and those people who felt strongly 
against what was happening had the knowledge that the voting could well change 
and so put in another Government. Apply that to India, however; roughly a quarter 
` of the country had to say to itself; “ Whatever happens we remain Muslims and the 
other three-quarters remain Hindu, and nothing can ever take us out of Hindu rule.” 
That was not our making, and we were not trying to split India by these means. 

He would urge Indians to forget both these factors and to concentrate, in the brief 
and vital months ahead, on trying to make a Constitution which would work. 


Mr. Camna Durar said that having toured India recently he could say that every- 
where he went he found excellent feeling in the country towards the people of Gredt 
Britain. ` 

Referring to the possible danger to India from Russia which Sir Alfred Watson 
had raised, Mr. Durai felt that there was a great deal of truth in that, and the reason 
Russia might look towards India would arise from President Truman’s call for the 
alignment of the Western Powers against a possible danger of some sort from some- 
where. If this was directed against Russia, as he believed it was, she would wish to 
consolidate, strengthen and safeguard her position in the East, and where else would 
she look for this purpose but towards a divided and disunited India? The Com- 
munists were being arrested in India on a vast scale by the Congress Government, and 
they were not going to take this sitting down. They were bound to appeal to Russia 
some time or other, and all that Russia needs in her present frame of mind-is some’ 
„pretext or justification for the invasion of India. 

In these circumstances, when Mr. Saggi spoke irresponsibly about India allying 
herself with Egypt, Australia and China, it seemed to Mr. Durai a very impractical— 
nay, meaningless—way of looking at this grave danger. India, certainly, needed 
much stronger contacts than that to be able to preserve her independence. 


N . 

Mr. Sacer, in reply, said that a very useful discussion had followed his paper. - 
The Chairman referred to the question of discipline in the Indian Police and Indian 
Army under British rule. He agreed with him to a great extent, but he still felt that 
Indians were as capable of discipline as anyone else, as was evinced in the various 
campaigns. -The Police and Army had already a majority of Indians in them, and’ 
this tradition would persist even when they are under Indian officers. 

Regarding the Cripps proposals, Sir Lancelot Graham said that every organized 
body rejected them for various reasons. If he (Mr. Saggi) understood it correctly, the 
Cripps proposals were not rejected, they were withdrawn, They were still being 
discussed when the position changed, the proposals were withdrawn and Sir Stafford 
Cripps left India quite hurriedly. There was a great section of public opinion ‘in 
India which felt that India should have accepted these proposals. ; 

Mr. Shaikh spoke on behalf of the Radical Democratic Party. He did not agree 
with what Mr. Shaikh said with regard to American capital being invested in India. 
America was the richest country in the world. He could understand that she would 
wish to expand, but he did not understand that. American fnance was such a danger 
or a menace. Mr. Shaikh felt, and perhaps he was correct, that there was some sort 
of connection between capitalists in India and capitalists in America. He personally 
did not hold any brief for American or Indian capitalists, but he felt that Americans 
would not be a menace to the peace of India so far as her economig life was con- 
cerned. It was for India to keep herself and strengthen her position rather than to 
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say that others were a danger to the peace of India. The same had been said about 
Russia. , He had been hearing since 1930 that there was a great danger from Russia, 
and some people felt that the policy followed in Afghanistan and the abdication of 
Amanullah were part of the same question. He did not agree that Russia was a 
great danger. i 

Indians were not Communists; they could not be by virtue of their religion, their 
democracy and so many other things. There were ideological differences, but it 
might be a question of the survival of the fittest. If Russia ever did become a danger, 
America and Britain and others who crushed’ fascist forces would also fight for 
democracy as would India. ` 

The question of separate electorates was controversial, and much had been said 
on both sides.‘ He agreed with Mr. Keymer that they must look more to the future 
than to the past, but the separate electorates played a great part in the future of Indo- 
British relations as they stood today and as they would be tomorrow. Most of the 
controversial political problems of India today could’ be traced back to that 

The Chairman had said that Indians must choose whether they wished to remain 
as Indians,or as citizens of South Africa. The Indians did not choose to go to South 
Africa, ‘they were forced to do so, (No, no.) The Indians were taken as forced 
labourers in 1833 under the indentured system, which was unjust and unfair. They 
were assured by the Secretary of State that after completing their contracts they would 
be free citizens, but they found many difficulties and problems. 


Mr. W. Kirxrarricx: Mr. Polak made a very dangerous claim, and the speaker 
is supporting him in suggesting that Indian labour, which was not forced labour, 
would be in a much worse position as regards their racial relations in India than 
they are in Jamaica, South Africa and other places. 


The Cuarrman: There are hundreds of Indians who want to go to Kenya, South 
Africa and the West Indies. i 


Mr. Sacer said that that was quite another question. India was a vast and 
populous country, and all.could not choose in the same way. He still felt that Indians 
in South Africa might choose to become citizens of*South Africa if they were not 
subjected to any disabilities, social and political, and if there were no colour bar, as it 
existed today. Mr. Chinna Durai referred to the cultural contacts between India and 
England, and he agreed that they had been great. Indians had learnt a lot from the 
English, their political institutions, their history and their trade. If there was much 
goodwill on the part of England there was much goodwill on the part of India as 
well. Indians wanted to become free, but they-did not want to break their link with 
England, and they would wish to try to carry on trade with England more than with ° 
anyone else, because they felt that they knew the English business man better than 


anyone else. R 


Mr. Hitron Brown proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, Mr. Saggi and to 
the Chairman, Sir Walter Smiles, which was accorded by acclamation. 5 
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THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF PAKISTAN 
DISCUSSION ON THE PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held on Tuesday, March 18, 1947, at 
the Overseas League, St. James’s, S.W. 1, tke Right Hon. Sir JOHN ANDERSON, G.C.B., 
G.C.8.1., G.C.LE., M.P., presiding. Dr.-Anwar Qureshi (Economic Adviser, Hyderabad 
State) read the paper on “ The Economic Basis of Pakistan,” given in the April issue 
_ ofthe Asiatic Review (pages 160-6). Í 


The Carman, introducing Dr. Qureshi, said that it would not fave escaped 
_ notice that Pakistan had a political aspect apart from its obvious economic aspect, and 

he wished to make it clear at the beginning of the proceedings that discussion would 
have to be confined to the econemic aspects of the subject. ~ F 

After the reading of the paper, : 

The Cuarrman said he wished to cali.attention to certain points which he thought 
would naturally occur to those who had Lstened to Dr. Qureshi’s address. There 
were two assumptions underlying Dr. Qureshi’s argument. One was that the political 
change would come about in a peaceful way; this was something to be wished for 
earnestly, but it involved another assumpticn—that a State could maintain its exist- 
ence independently without any provision for defence. ` 

It was unnecessary to take too pessimistic a view of the future of the world in 
order to entertain some misgiving as to what the political future might be of any State, 
wherever it was located, which was, as a matter of deliberate policy, defenceless. That 
had an important bearing upon the matter. 

The other assumption which Dr. Qureshi obviously made. was that under Pakistan 
the boundaries of a wholly independent Muslim State would be the same as those 
which had been contemplated for 2 Muslim group or for two Muslim groups forming 
part of a larger unit. Those who were familiar with the local circumstances, includ- 
_ ing the local topography, would realize that that was not an assumption which could 
be regarded at this stage as wholly realistic. À 

'- Passing from these assumptions; Dr. Qureshi made it quite clear that the facts on 
‘which he based his argument were drawn in the main from the part of India which 
he called Group C—the Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier and British Balu-* 
chistan. This was not wholly typical of the whole of the areas which would be 
included in Pakistan. i 

There was just one other point in Dr. Qureshi’s address to which he would 
invite attention, and that was his argument that it.was practicable to contemplate an 
economic system in which unpaid service played a very much greater part than all 
experience of modern times would suggest could be reasonably taken for granted. He 
knew of parts of India where there was a labour tax or a land tenure, which included 
an obligation to give labour; but while theoretically it was no doubt possible that an 
economy might be maintained to a very Jarge extent on a basis of unpaid labour, 
which was open to anyone, he doubted whether that would provide 4 sure basis on 
which, in these modern times, to establish a new political system. 


Mr. Goprrey NicHo1son, M.P., said that the highest compliment that could be paid 
to Dr. Qureshi was to examine his ideas in a realistic way, and he was sure that 
Dr. Qureshi would not feel that a critical approach was an unkind or unsym- 
pathetic one. : f : 

: Four years ago the late Sir Hassan Suhrawady read a most interesting paper to the 
Association on Pakistan, and the Associatior. did endeavour to approach this problem 
without any bias. He hoped that Dr. Qureshi realized the ordinary Englishman’s 
approach to the idea of Pakistan. In the first place there was intense sympathy with 
. Muslim feeling in India; it was felt that Muslim civilization had been somewhat 


- 
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' eclipsed in the last hundred years, especially when’ its great and glorious past was 
considered, and it was the earnest wish of all Englishmen that the Muslim nation in 
India should find itself, and find satisfaction, in a free India. But the whole idea of 
splitting up a country was difficult for the Englishman to assimilate : it did not seem 
right or natural, for he looked with reluctance on anything which tended to create 
less unity than there had been before. - i 

The Chairman had forbidden politics, but politics ‘could not be separated from 
this, because a great deal depended on how Pakistan was defined. India today was 
suffering from an obsessicn with political issues, with a corresponding disregard of 
economic realities. In the énd, the future of India would be regulated, if not solved, 
by the economics of the situation, and Mr. Jinnah’s dictum that the economics would 
look after’ themselves, could not be accepted. It did not seem to be realized how 
delicate was the equilibrium in the Indian situation. India carried an immense popu- 
lation, almost an artificially large population, and a very slight interference with the 
economic mechanism was bound to have disastrous results, not only on the standard 
of life of the people, but on their actual chances of survival. He found it easier to 
believe that Group B could have an independent existence because it included a large 
grain-producing area, and usually had an exportable surplus, but even so, what was to 
be the future of the Umbala Division and other districts which had Hindu majorities? 
Was the Punjab, the country of the five rivers, to be deprived of two divisions, and 
no longer be the country of the five rivers? What about its capital requirements? He 
understood that part of the Punjab was in grave danger of becoming ‘waterlogged; 
surely there would have to be large capital expenditi:re to deal with that problem? 
Canalization, too, entailed capital expenditure. There would’ not ‘be much chance of 
the Punjab even keeping up its present standard of life if it gave up two of its most 
fertile districts and set up as a completely independent undertaking. 

. He noticed that Dr. Qureshi did not deal with Group C (Bengal). He did not 
blame him; it was a very thorny problem and very controversial. From the ethno- 
graphical map it would: be seen that the Muslim population was concentrated in the 

‘ eastern districts, and the western districts were chiefly Hindu. The real keynote of 

Bengal and of the problem was Calcutta, 75 per cent. of which was Hindu. Was it 

conceivable that that could remain with Pakistan? If it did, was it conceivable that 

Calcutta could have a future and maintain its position as the capital of a small State 

with a rural background? There were problems which seemed to be almost insoluble. 

Everything had been. changed by. the recent declaration of the Government. It 
was now for India to decide. There was a great tendency amongst Indian politicians 
and some British politicians to say that India had to learn to govern herself, that 

omelettes could not be made withou: breaking eggs, and that there would be 
inevitable bloodshed. He protested against that point of view. We had become 
callous because of the terrible suffering of the last few years. There must be a return 
to the times when there were real standards of respect for human life and happiness, 
and the view must not calmly be taken that India had to find her own destiny even 
if it meant the loss of several million lives. The idea that because people did not fit 
in to the picture they should be pushed on one side should not be presented to India 
or to the world. India faced great damage if that spirit of callousness was allowed 
to grow. 

Dr. Qureshi must make allowances for the Englishman’s bias towards unity, but 
he must also understand that hethad a deep sympathy with Muslim feelings in India. 
The ideal of Pakistan lit up the heart of toiling Muslims all over India—the speaker 
did not underrate that—and we in this country felt bound to do everything within 
our power to bring to Muslim India a feeling of self-realization and integration. 


Sir Hewry-Crarx, on behalf of the Council and members of the Overseas League, 
welcomed the East India Association to the Hall of India. He also wished to join 
in the compliments to Dr. Qureshi., Although they might not all agree with his 
conclusions, all would recognize the enthusiasm which underlay his remarks and the 
detachment of his point of view. 

It was for the Muslim nation of coramunity to decide on its own future, and he 
found difficulty in escaping from the conclusion that any constitution imposed on 
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the community from outside would lead to violence. Whether the setting-up of an 
` independent Muslim State would lead to violence was open to question, but its rejec- 
tion seemed certain to do so. If he accepted that postulate by Dr. Qureshi he could 
not follow him in his rosy outlook on the economic future of the northern part of 
Pakistan, in which Sir Henry had spent more than forty years, and with the problems 
of which he could claim a more than superficial acquaintance. He had the deepest 
sympathy with the Muslims of the Punjab, and would be sorry to see them condemned 
to economic deterioration which he thought would be the consequences of the setting- 
up of Pakistan. , : 

’ Dr. Qureshi had based his arguments mainly on the conclusions of the Memo- 
randum prepared by Dr. Matthai and Sir Homi Mody in 1945, in which they declared 
that the northern section of Pakistan could “ maintain” existing standards of living 
and meet existing requirements, excluding defence. But that Memorandum went on 
to state that to raise the standard of living and to maintain the existing defence forces 
any scheme must provide for effective and continuous co-operation between the 
sepdrate States—that is, between Hindustan and Pakistan—in the economic and 
foreign spheres. 

Was there any reasonable prospect of such close co-operation? He was very 
doubtful. The Matthai-Mody Memorandum also stated, on the question of defence, 
that it was not reasonable to suppose that-if Pakistan became an independent State it 
could substantially reduce the existing scale of expenditure on defencé. On the 'con- 
trary, the possibility was that it would have to be increased and would prove to be a 
serious item. The Memorandum concluded by saying that without continuous to- 
operation the division of India into separate States would spell stagnation and economic 
disaster, There was not very much support for Dr. Qureshi’s view of Pakistan 
in that. v 

There was another assumption underlying Dr. Qureshi’s scheme and that was that 
he was calculating on the authorities, both legislative and executive, of Pakistan exert- 
ing a like degree of intelligence and resolution in proposing taxation and collecting 
it as the present régime did. Was there not a possibility of a rapid’ deterioration in’ 
this respect? In that case the economic future would be very far from secure. 

His main objection to Pakistan and the whole idea’underlying it, although he 
admitted that it might be inevitable, was that this claim and the agitation which 
had grown up in connection with it had had the effect of completely destroying, 
possibly for ever, the one constructive piece of work done in India since the reforms 
of 1921 were initiated: That great statesman, Sir Fazli Husain, then founded in the 
Punjab the Unionist Party. He was a man of political sagacity and foresight, with 
far more vision than any leader of the present day. He saw clearly the evil of com- 
munalism, and that there could be no progress if all administration and all political 
activity were to follow on communal lines. He founded this great party, which was 
essentially a coalition party bringing in the Sikhs and Hindus, and which gave the 
Punjab a stable Government and great material advancement over a period of more 
than twenty years. Even after his death in 1936 his successors carried on his tradition, 
and in every way their administration conferred great benefits on the Province— 
education came within the grasp of all, communications were enormously improved, 
agricultural methods were improved, irrigation and the co-operative movement were 
extended and the standard of living was raised all round. 7 

Now these considerations were pushed into the background by the Muslim League 
in their agitation for Pakistan in a Province where there was no threat to Muslim pre- 
dominance or Muslim interests at all. What was the result? The Punjab was at the 
moment practically in a state of civil war as the result apparently of the recent agita- 
tion of the Muslim League. He hoped that the situation would soon clear and the 
Governor and his depleted band of officers would be able to restore order. But the 
outlook for the future was not happy, and if the present spirit is going to prevail there - 
could not be a Pakistan which would be either well administered or economically 
secure, 


Sir Henry Twynam said that his intention was to dwell particularly on the fiscal 
aspects of Pakistan in the light, or shadow, of the momentous declaration of Feb- 
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ruary 20, fixing the date for the British departpre from India. In view of the Chair- 
man’s warning he would endeavour to be as non-political as possible and to deal with 
the subject objectively. He wished to point out some of the immense difficulties 
which faced the Government of India’ and the Home Government within the limited 
period before June, 1948. . x 
= The Chairman, Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, and other speakers, had brought out two 
of the main limitations of Dr. Qureshi’s argument. The first, and the minor one, 
was the question of boundaries. It seemed difficult to believe that Pakistan, however 
necessary it might be, could embrace the Umballa and Jullundur Divisions of the 
Punjab, or the Burdwan Division.of Bengal. Calcutta should be regarded by itself 
because its population was largely fluctuating; many of its inhabitants were those who 
went to work in the jute mills, etc. The natural boundary was the Hooghly River; 
the Muslim majority districts came down to within a very short distance of Calcutta, 
Far more important than the question of boundaries was the question of defence. 
' He did not see how it would be in any way feasible to hand over India in June, 1948, 
without a Central Government. The Army in pre-war figures used to*cost something 
in the order of 52 crores of rupees; of this, 24 ctores were contributed from Bengal 
Province, Bengal contributed only 2 per cent. of the man-power of the Army, while. 
the Punjab contributed 50 per cent. and paid one crore of rupees, Could one believe 
that there would be any enthusiasm in Bengal to pay for an Army consisting largely 
of Punjabi Muhammadans? : Another important point was the attitude of the Con- 
gress Government towards the Army. Anyone who had had any experience of deal- 


ing with the police in India knew of the constant pressure brought to bear on the. 


Government to recruit the police from the communal persuasion of the powers that 
be. It was certain that the Congress Government would not stand for an army con- 
sisting of 50 per cent. Punjab Muhammadans; that raised a difficulty of immense 
importance. , 

How would that be solved between now and June, 1948? If there was no Central 
Government it was implied that there was no Commander-in-Chief, and what was 
to be done with the Army? . There were the three commands—Northern, Eastern 


and Southern; could ‘it be intended that the Northern Command would be handed | 


over to the Punjab Government, the Eastern Command to the Bengal Government, 
and the Southern Command to the Borabay Government? Such a thing could not 
happen, and even if an attempt was made the Indian units would not acquiesce. He 
knew how difficult it was to maintain the proper compromise according to com- 
munity in the battalion and what friction there often was. He could not believe 
that the Army should be allowed to break up in the fashion it certainly would if the 
.British were to retire from India by June, 1948. It would be a classic example of 


“disorderly liquidation.” Were we to set a high standard in the world for dis-’ 


orderly liquidation after 200 years of endeavouring to govern the country with 
justice? 

There was great ambiguity in the Prime Minister’s statement. He said, “It was 
on strong advice from India that this date was fixed.” What did that mean? Was. 
it strong ‘advice tendered by Mr. Nehru, was it strong advice tendered by the Con- 
gress: Party, or strong advice tendered by the Governors? From whatever source 
that advice emanated it seemed. to have been overlooked that there were two things 
involved. It might be a good thing to fix a date for the settlement of the Indian- 
British dispute, but one could not fix a date for the settlement of a dispute between 
_ third parties. Who was going to pay the Army, the Central services, the Customs, 
Posts and Telegraphs? Bengal could not pay these services, the Punjab could not 
pay. How were all these questions to be determined in a brief period of just over 
twelve months? Government departments were not so notorious for expedition as 
all that. : 

He would like to recommend, if it was within his right to do so, that the Indian 
leaders should call a truce and have a pact (they had had pacts in the past) and 
agree to postpone these controversial questions—which, were not merely leading to 
civil war, because civil war was already in being in India—for a period of two years, 
so that we could, at any rate, make an orderly liquidation of our responsibilities, and 
in the hope that in due course that truce might resolve into something better. 
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Dr. Suawant said that he found himsel? in total disagreement with Dr. Qureshi. 
He himself did not belong to Congress or to the Muslim League, but he was an 
Indian who loved his country and would like it to be independent and great, and 
he could not possibly see how Pakistan could come into being. Many of the argu- 
ments put forward by other members spoke for themselves. -He would merely say 
that Pakistan was like ‘dismembering a vital limb of the body. Hindus and Muslims 
were so intermingled that to separate them out was an impossible task. He had 
asked the father of this idea, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, whether he really believed in it, 
and he replied that poets were supposed to be the legislators of the world, but added 
they could be pretty bad ones. That was why in England he was glad that literary 
people had less influence than politicians., There were no. quarrels between Hindus 
and Muslims in the villages; the quarrels were between politicians and people who 
wanted jobs, and he had not much sympathy with them. 


Mr. Z. A. Surer: (Secretary, Muslim India Information Centre) said that the 
question was not how Pakistan could come into being, but how it could be prevented 
from coming into being. Dr. Qureshi had said that this was a question of the self- 

«determination of the-Muslim nation, and the question was whether one wanted to 

. grant that right to the Muslim nation or not. . The demand, for Pakistan had been 
heard on the grounds both of economics and defence, and he was in full agreement 
with the protest of Mr. Nicholson when he said that lives must not be lost in India; 
but wars started in the West, it was not in the East that it happened. 

_ He was surprised that so many people who had served in India should emphasize 
the issue of defence. This was a wrong approach, one which had ‘been responsible 
for all these wars. It was only by making a strong world organization that the 
world could be saved, otherwise it was a celusion to suppose that a united India or 
India united with China could be any defence against the atom bomb. The defence 
problem did not exist at all, even if we were able to produce weapons which were 
not more than twenty years out of date. 

Pakistan was a demand for a new patzern of society, which had nothing to do 
with economics or defence. It was foolish to suppose that any country would be 
self-sufficient in the field of economics, defence or anything else, and this did not 
apply only to Pakistan, it applied to Persia and France. They had to stand together 
to see whether their legitimate rights would be given to the people who demanded 
them. In India it was the same question between Hindus and Muslims as it had 
been between India and Great Britain; what the Hindus wanted was domination. 

_ The Muslims did not want that any more than India wanted the domination of 
Great Britain. To continue to approach the question of Pakistan from the point of 
view of economics and defence was misleading. 


-- Dr. Quresut, in reply to the discussion, said with regard to the Chairman’s point 
on voluntary labour that it would be compulsory labour—labour in kind. It might 
sound tyrannous to ask people to do work on the roads; the other alternative was 
taxation out of which to pay the workers. Endeavours were being made tó find full 
employment in India—that is, sustained employment—and in that way better condi- 
tions of labour could be enforced. If people wanted to pay for substitutes they 
would be able to do so. People would be told that it was part of their taxes. 

He appreciated the difficulties of the British approach to the subject pointed out 
by Mr. Godfrey Nicholson. British rule had made a great contribution to India, it 
had created conditions of security and unity; but the time had come to review the 
situation ‘because India was not a lanc of one nation. He did not feel competent to 
speak about conditions in Bengal because he-had had no experience of them, and 
with regard to Calcutta the position was the same as in other capitals—there was a 
large proportion of non-nationals in them. g 

With regard to the partition of the Punjab, if Umballa Division was taken away 
from Pakistan, personally, because it was a dominantly Hindu area, he would feel 
quite happy. It was a great liability and not an ‘asset. It was a famine district, and 
on the grounds of logic the position would be much happier if Umballa was taken 
away from Pakistan. In spite’ of the clamour on behalf of the Sikhs there was not a 
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single district in the whole of the Punjab where the Sikhs formed the majority; they 
combined with the Hindus to form a precarious dual majority. 

Sir Henry Craik knew more about the Punjab than anyone else present. The 
speaker haďd'a great respect for the work which the late Sir Fazli Husain did. He 
went to the other extreme, and the electorate was created in such a way that only 
certain families could be elected in certain districts and no one else. He did not 
understand the contention that Pakistan would cause a reduction in the standard of 


living. If there was stability Pakistan would have a much better proposition to offer | 


to Britain than Hindustan, and Pakistan’s credit would be as good as anyone else’s 
because there would be surplus materials which would enable trade negotiations to 
take place. Pakistan’s claims for industrial development were very sound, cotton, 
oilseed and so on were produced. : i ‘ 

With regard. to enforcernent of taxation, whatever Government was in power it 
would be a difficult job. He appreciated the remarks of Sir Henry Twynam, but 
the country should not be left in its present chaos. With regard to a truce, on what 
basis should a truce be made? The Cabinet Mission suggested a ten-year truce, in 
effect, but it was-not accepted. He fully associated himself with Mr. Godfrey 
Nicholson’s remarks; every single life was precious, and no liberty was worth while 
if it was based on bloodshed, or which perpetuated this type of civil war and 
bloodshed. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Qureshi and’ to Sir John -Anderson was proposed by Sır 
Maurice Hartert and carried by acclamation. 
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A NEW CHARTER FOR ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
STUDIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By Proressor R. L. TURNER, M.C., LITT.D., F.B.A. 


Last year was the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Sir, William Jones, 
one of the greatest Oriental scholars that these islands have produced. Jones’s 
life was short—he died at the age of forty-seven—but his influence upon Oriental 
studies was profound. A student of Arabic and’ Persian front his under- 
graduate days at Oxford, appointed a judge of the Supreme Court in Calcutta in 
1783, founder of the Asiatick Society (afterwards the Asiatic Society of Bengal), a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, he aroused by his writings an intense interest in 
Oriental languages and literatures among the scholars of Europe. It was after read- 
ing Forster’s German version of Jones’s translation of Sakuntala that Goethe wrote 
the lines, known to all lovers of Indian literature : 


Willst du die Bliithe des frühen, die Früchte des späteren Jahres, 
Willst du was reizt und entzückt, willst du was sattigt und nahrt, 
Willst dù den Himmel, die Erde mit einem Namen begreifen, 
Nenn ich Sakontala dir, und so ist alles gesagt. 


Nor was Jones alone. To the same period belong the names of other great English 
Orientalists—Wilkins, Carey, Colebrooke, Wilson, to name but some. 

, With such a beginning it might have seemed not improbable that the succeeding 
centuries, which were to witness so vast an expansion of British interests—military, 
political and commercial—in Asia as well as Africa, would also witness in England 
itself the growth of a great and general concern with the languages, literatures, cul- 
ture and history of those lands.” Surely it was to be expected’ that the Universities of 
England and Scotland would embrace, with an enthusiasm at least equal to, if not 
greatly exceeding that of Continental universities, stucies not only in themselves of 
such interest from the humane and academic standpoint, but equally from the 

- political and commercial standpoint, so important to the welfare of their people. , 


` 
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“ Incurious ” 


Alas, it was not to be so. It is true that the East India Company, with a clearer 
realization of the practical advantages of so doing than has been vouchsafed to its 
successors, extended a generous patronage to Oriental learning in encouraging pub- 
lications both in its Haileybury establishment and in Calcutta. It is true also that the 
pioneers at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
have been followed by other great names: within our own times I recall Browne, 
whose death was felt in Persia to be a national bereavement, and Grierson, whose 
work will provide one lasting monument of England’s connection, with India. But 
how few have been their numbers, either in relation to the vast range of studies 
offered by the Orient or in comparison-with the much larger number of Continental, 
especially French and German, scholars, whose works are as highly regarded in the 
East as in the West. Nor, owing to the apathy both of Universities, with one excep- 
tion, and of successive Governments, has there developed among the public at large 
any general interest in or enthusiasm for these matters. 

A little more than fifty years after Jones’s death, H. H. Wilson, towards the end 
of his life, in an address delivered in 1856, said: “ As long as English society is so 
incurious with respect to Oriental literature, it need not be a matter of surprise that 
the numbers and the labours of English scholars should be overshadowed by the 
much more imposing array of Continental Orientalists.” 


INQUIRIES 


Another fifty years, and in 1906, in a Memorial which was addressed to the Prime 
Minister and which led to the appointment of the Treasury Committee presided over 
by Lord Reay, we read : 


© “While the facilities offered for the study of Oriental languages in London 
are so slight, it is obvious that the needs and interests of London in respect of 
these subjects are very much greater than those of any other European capital, 
alike from the point of view of administration and of commerce. Your Memorial- 
ists cannot but regard it as a most startling and disquieting fact that so meagre a 
provision is made in London for instruction in Oriental languages . . .” 


In place of “London” we may, of course, read “ Great Britain,” for outside London 
provision for such studies was on an even more meagre scale or was not to be had 
at all. ° 

Ten years later the Leathes Committee où Modern Languages, appointed by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, in the middle of the first World War, reported to 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1918. What had that Committee to say of the study of Asiatic 
and African languages? 


“This country, above all others, should be the home of learning for all the 
chief and almost all the minor non-European languages. Chinese, Japanese, 
Turkish, Arabic, the languages of India, the Malay group, Haussa and Swahili, 
are only a few of the tongues for which we have greater or less need for com- 
mercial and administrative purposes. ... As time proceeds, the demands of 
that School [the then recently founded School of Oriental Studies] must become 
indefinitely great. . .. We must recommend that the Government should give 
the School their continuous and liberal support, and build up on an adequate 
footing new departments as opportunities offer... . One hundred or even two 
hundred thousand pounds a year would not be an excessive estimate of expendi- 
ture, which, if wisely applied, would return a far greater national profit. It 

- cannot be too often repeated that in such matters the nation is one economic unit, 
and profits in every part (not least in the Exchequer) by each new and successful 
enterprise and by the extended development of foreign commerce. Such new 
sources of wealth are certainly rendered- more accessible by better knowledge 


of foreign languages.” 
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Thirty more years have passed, and yet another commission, the Interdepartmental 
Commission of Enquiry on Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African Studies, 
appointed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs during a still greater war, 
have presented the report* which is the occasion of this paper. Lord Scarbrough’s 
Commission describe the circumstances which gave rise to their enquiry in the midst 
of war. Their words have a familiar ring. i 


“The mobilization of all available assistance and support had called for an 
understanding and knowledge of the peoples ‘of the world which we were il- . 
equipped to supply. The under-developed state cf our store of knowledge and 
the small numbers of our countrymen with any detailed acquaintance with the 
culture and economy of the peoples of Africa and the East stood in. marked con- 
trast to the intimacy of our contact with them in the joint struggle to save the 
world from a return to the dark ages... . For reasons which we give, we con- 
sider that the study of the civilizations and languages of these countries is of 
such great importance for this and for succeeding generations that it would be 
harmful to the national interest to allow the present state of affairs to con- 
tinue...” 


The period covered by these four quotations is almost exactly coeval with the 
connection of the Crown of England with the Enipire of India. The Crown assumed 
direct responsibility for the government of India in 1858; in 1948 it relinquishes it to 
Indian hands. If in the past our rulers had listened to the advice pressed upon them 
both by private persons and public commissions and had adjudged (with the Scar- 
brough Commission in this latest report) the study of the civilization and languages 
of India to be of prime importance for the people of this country, one of the foremost 
Indian leaders, in speaking of this coming relinquishment, might have used other 
words than these: ““ We wish to remain friends even with Great Britain.” 

Actually, as the Scarbrough Report implies in several of its passages, there had 
been a considerable improvement in the provision for Oriental and African studies in 
this country between 1906 and 1946. Just as the Scarbrough Commission owed its 
appointment to a realization of deficiencies rammed kome by the hard demands of ` 
war, so too the recdfnmendations of the Reay Committee, presented in 1908, reached 
fruition in the middle of the first world war. The Schcol of Oriental Studies received 
its Royal Charter as a School of the University of London in 1916, and early the 
following year opened its doors to students. Under its first director, the late Sir 
Denison Ross, who guided its development for twerty-one years, the new School 
made rapid progress. The University of London, displaying a greater wisdom and 
foresight in this matter than was apparent in several Government Departments to 
whom the encouragement of such studies might have been thought a vital concern, 
steadfastly fostered its growth, so that now it stands a great institution, unique of its 
kind, in its own buildings on the University site, with a staff of nearly 100 professors, 
readers and lecturers and attended by upwards of 1,000 students in a year. 


WAR-TIME DIFFICULTIES AND SERVICE 


I venture to think that those who conceived this project deserved well of their 
country. In particular I refer to Sir Philip Hartog, who, when secretary to the Reay 
and Cromer Committees, by his wisdom, energy, persistence and refusal to admit 
defeat did more than any other to translate the conception into fact. The Scarbrough 
Report, as I have already indicated, refers to the difficulties with which, in a war em- — 
bracing almost the whole world, this country was faced because of its lack of persons 
acquainted with the ways of life, the habits of thought, the languages of its Eastern 
allies and enemies. ' How much greater would those difficulties have been if there 
had not already been brought into existence an organized body of men-and women, 
possessing much ofthis so badly needéd knowledge and trained in the art of im- 
parting it to others! As in the uneasy years of peace, so also in the first years of 





* H.M. Stationery Office, 1947, 3s. E 
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actual war Departments of Government were slow to avail themselves of the help 
offered; but when at last by the stark march of évents the need was brought home 
and immense demands came to be made upon the. school, its staff ‘applied them- 
selves with an enthusiasm and energy that never flagged to the work of repairing the 
long-standing refusal to make ready for what to some had ‘seemed inevitable 
eventualities, j 

At first evacuated to the country, on its return to a London about to.endure the 
enemy’s air attack, housed in hopelessly inadequate accommodation, then contending 
with a war-time ministry for the occupation of even a part of its own building, the 
School had to overcome considerable difficulties of organization. i 

The first-important undertaking was ir connection with the censorship. There 
were many languages with which the postal censorship, despite careful ‘preparation, 
was not equipped to deal. The services o= the School were offered and, after due 
deliberation, accepted. During the period 1941 to September, 1945, the School 
examined or translated more than 32,000 documents composed in 192 separate 
languages. ; E 

A greater contribution was made by the Service courses. In the first year courses 
were held for a small number of Service students in Arabic and Turkish. In 1940, 
after the fall of France, a course for members of the Free French, who were to go to 
Africa, gave those brave men and women not only some instruction which would be 
of service to them there, but also confidence in the future through the recognition of 
the potential value of their contribution to the cause of freedom. 

The vast expansion of the Indian Army, with its 2,000,000 volunteers, called for an 
increasing number of officers from England. Several hundreds attended the special 
courses in Hindustani before sailing for India. In the same way, before the fall of 
Burma, officers destined for the Burma Defence Force came for courses in Burmese. 

Thousands of Japanese knew English, a small handful of Englishmen knew 
Japanese. The necessity, or partais the possibility, of training more was obstinately 
denied by Departments facing other terrible and pressing problems. Thus when 
war did come in the Far East it was the desperate need of all three Services for men 
who could listen in to, read and speak Japanėse that placed the greatest strain on the 
resources of the School. The Department of the Far East and-the Department of 
Phonetics and Linguistics, under the inspiring leadership of Professor E. D.-Edwards * 
and Professor J. R. Firth, rose to the occasion with enthusiasm and success. Outside 
the School other centres were established, but the School remained the chief source 
of supply. In all, through these years and mostly between 1942 and 1945, a total of 
1,674 Service students passed through its clzsses. 

All this is now fast becoming ancient history. The last of these special classes, 
which were later extended to include Malay and several dialects of Chinese, came to 
an end this May. I have dwelt upon it, because it proves the wisdom of those who 
in the past demanded, and secured some measure of, public support for Oriental and 
African studies and because it may hold lessons for the future. We come now to‘the 
problems of peace, of reconstruction, of the =e-establishment of commerce, and of the 
fostering of the comity of hations. It is to the solution of these problems, in so far 
as a wider knowledge of the languages and cultures of the East and‘of-Africa can 
-ontribute to it, that the Scarbrough Report addresses itself. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


As long ago as 180c the Marquess Wellesley directed that the education of the 
company’s servants should include “an intimate acquaintance with the history,’ lan- 
guages, customs and manners of the people of India.” 4 

A hundred years later the authors of the Reay Report, after reviewing the evidence 
offered by representatives of firms trading not only with India but- with Eastern 
countries in general, wrote: “There now -exists a very strong feeling that if the 
British are to maintain and improve their commercial position in the East, and the - 
Far East, a knowledge of Oriental languages must be regarded as indispensable to 
the businessman-doing business with Oriental peoples.” f -_ 

‘ Since 1908, when this was written, immense changes haye occurred over the whole 
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Eastern scene. “These changes, already in progress before the outbreak of the war, 
in 1939, have been enormously quickened and extended by that vast catastrophe. 
And every one of these changes reinforces the admonition of Wellesley in 1800 and of, 
Lord Reay’s Committee in 1908. The dominating feature is the upsurging of a 
national spirit in all the peoples of Asia and its islands. This is the basic fact from 
which flow the recommendations of Lord Scarbrough’s Commission. Allow me to 
quote from onie of the most pregnant passages of the Report : í 


“In all the countries of the East the rise of a politically conscious class, increas- 
. ing rapidly in numbers and influence, has led to a very natural desire to em- 
phasize the value of each country’s own traditional culture and ‘to assert its 
independence in political and commercial relations with the countries of the 
West. -It has long been the traditional view in Great Britain that the growth of 
‘ nationalism in Asia should be met with sympathy and encouragement and that 
it should be the aim of British policy to make in good time the adjustments neces- 
sary to meet the changes that the rise of nationalism brings about. Over the past 
twenty-five years Great Britain has been making these adjustments by deliberate 
acts of policy. India, the most striking example of all, stands in the open door- 
way of political freedom. Burma and Ceylon have achieved constitutional 
advance. Iraq, like Egypt, has attained independence. Changes such as these 
_loosen. the political ties and alter the commercial ties on which for long our rela- 
tions with these countries have been based, and we may lose all intimate contact 
with the peoples of Asia, unless, as we release political control, we make a con- ° 
scious and imaginative effort to build a new relationship on the foundation of 
mutual interest in our respective ways of life and thought and in our cultural 
achievements. 

Progress in this new relationship has not kept pace with political change. In 
the case of China, for example, the general public has only begun to be aware 
of the importance of Chinese civilization; and in the East generally we discovered 
when war broke out how lamentably ill-equipped we were for intercourse with 
Oriental peoples. The war gave a great impetus to national sentiment, especially 
in the East,, and there is greater need than ever to find this new relation- 
ship. In the whole of Asia our political influence and ouz commercial position 
alike will depend upon our ability to establish with the peoples ties of a kind 
which they will readily accept. 

We would stress the great importance of this problem. The peoples of Asia 
comprise.more than half the population of the world. From them have sprung 
civilizations of great antiquity, which are now renewing their ancient vigour by 
a process of cross-fertilization with the civilization of the West. If we are to 
preserve close and intimate relations with the nations of Asia we must develop 
in our own-country an interest in the cultures of thé East of a quality which will 
command the respect of Eastern scholars and on a scale which will in time 
spread its influence among the general public of Great Britain.” : 


Nor can these considerations be confined to Asia. For if a new Asia has been born 
a new Africa is in gestation. Of the implications which these changing conditions 
hold for British trade in particular, the Commission say : 


. “ We need not enlarge in this report on the importance of the expansion of our 
export trade and its vital bearing on our standard of living. To cope with the 
task with which they are faced, British business firms will need every measure 
of assistarice which can be provided. A knowledge of languages and of the 
people amongst whom they work is today a more indispensable’ part of the equip- 
ment of those engaged in overseas trade than ever before. i pi 

With some exceptions British firms have not in the past attached much im- 
portance to training of this kind, but it appears to us that new conditions are 
arising, particularly in Asia, which will make such training increasingly neces- 
sary. There is reason to believe that some of-our competitors are planning to 
meet these conditions, and we share to the full the views of those representatives 
of British industry and commerce who have emphasized the increased importance 
of this.form, of training to the expansion:of our export trade.” 
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SPECIAL INTENSIVE COURSES 


Recently, acting on the advice of the India-Burma Association, some firms trading 
with India have sent a number of their employees to attend special intensive courses 
extending over one University term at the School of Oriental and African Studies. I 
am informed that the reports received by at least one of the larger firms from their 
` managers in India testify to the advantages oZ this preparation. Reports made by the 

students themselves to their headquarters in London after arrival in India, as to the 
value or otherwise which they attached to the preliminary training they had received 
are illuminating. a a 

» One writes : 


“In the first place let me state quite definitely that I am thankful that I had 
the opportunity to learn a little of the language before arriving in India.” 


A second : 


“ Looking back on our course in London I cannot think of anything that we 
were taught which has not come in useful. ... The language part of the 
training has proved very useful indeed. Right from the time we landed it was 
noticeable. Hindustani did not seem like gibberish chattering. ... I am posi- 
tive that if it had not been for the training we had before coming out, I ‘would 
have found it very difficult, and probably have been the same‘as other people 
and said: ‘To hell with it!’ and never learnt the language.” f 


A third, after six months, writes : 


“T have tried with the limited time at my disposal to discover for myself many 
of the interesting things I was told about in London... . I personally believe 
that the greatest benefit it gave to me was the inspiration to learn the language, 

I would like once again to stress the point about the importance of th 
desire to learn the language of the country. . . . By. taking the cofirse in London, 
. interest is stimulated from the beginning, which otherwise, I feel, would not be 
created, This ‘point, I think, is of paramount importance.” 


Others refer specifically to an aspect, to which commercial witnesses before both 
the main Commission and all its sub-committees attributed a high degree of impor- 
tance. The writers state that what they learnt on the course, not only of language but 
also of the general Indian background, made noticeably easier the establishment of 
social contacts from the very start. i . , 

Multiply this experience a thousandfold, and the result will show itself not only. 
in the trade returns, but also in that more imponderable but equally vital return, a 
growing goodwill between Englishmen and Asiatics’meeting henceforth on a basis of 
equality and mutual help. ` 

To achieve this end the Committee, as we have seen, postulate the development in 
our own country of an interest in the cultures of those peoples “of a quality which 
will command the respect of Eastern scholars and on a scale which will in time spread 
its influence among the general public of Great Britain.” ` How is this to be secured? 
The answer of the Commission is: “ By an crganized effort to be made over a period 
of years to establish Oriental and African studies and to maintain them on a per- 
manent basis in the higher educational institutions of Great Britain.” 
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Tre UNIVERSITIES 


Earlier, in their analysis of the present position of the Universities in respect of 
this problem, they had pointed out that except in the University of London there were 
only isolated chairs in most of these fields -of study (it would have been truer still to 
say “in only a few of these fields ”) and that owing to shortage of staff and inade- 
quate financial provision far too little research work had been done by British scholars 
in most of these subjects. Nevertheless, the Commission look to the Universities as 
the prime agents for the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge in these fields. 
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To enable the Universities effectively to carry out this task they prescribe one essential 
condition—namely, that in place of isolated chairs strong university departments pro- 
viding a variety of teaching should be built up and that these departments should be 
developed independently of undergraduate demand. This last condition, which is 
essential to the plan, but which at first sight may seem to be contrary to the ‘laws of 
supply and demand and to be one which Universities might normally hesitate to 
accept, is justified by the Commission on two grounds : 


“First, these studies, which are of national importance, have yet to be placed 
on a proper foundation of scholarship and researca. 

Secondly, much more than the teaching of undergraduates is entailed. The 
supervision of graduate students from among whom must come the teachers and 
research workers of the future, the training of official services, such as that now 
planned for the Colonial Service, the provision of short but authoritative courses 
for business men and others whose work will take them abroad, the endless tasks 

. of research which await scholars in these fields, and, we hope, as fruit of their 
labours, the output of publications based on accurate scholarship and designed to 
leaven the public knowledge of these countries—all these are functions which will. 
devolve upon these departments and which amply justify their creation ‘and 
development.” 


One University already has not hesitated to accept this responsibility, and, proceed- 
ing from the initial impetus of the Reay Committee, has built up over a period of 
thirty years, despite the restricting limits of its resources, a School of Oriental and 
African Studies, which contains five regional departments of Africa, the Near and 
Middle East, India and Ceylon, South-East Asia and the Islands, the Far East, as well 
as two departments of Oriental History and Law, and of Phonetics and Linguistics, 
staffed, as I have said, by nearly roo full-time University teachers. I have already 
indicated the contribution which the University of London was thus enabled to make 
in time of war to the national need and for which the nation could have looked to no | 
other body. Equally, in time of peace, the far-sighted and beneficent plans of the 
Devonshire Committee for the training of the Colonial Services could not be made 
effective without the existence of this School of the University of London. But 
perhaps of even greater significance for the future anc justifying fully the proposal 
of Lord Scarbrough’s Commission is the fact that out of the goo students attending 
courses at the School this year 150 have been reading for University degrees and 
diplomas, and that of these, in marked contrast to pre-war experience, the majority 
are domiciled in this country. 

Recognizing these facts, the Commission recommend: that the whole range of 
Oriental and African studies should continue to be pursued and developed in London, 
but that at the same time other Universities throughout England and Scotland should 
be encouraged and enabled to build up strong departments within particular fields 
upon the basis of existing chairs, or to develop them aò initio. 


A Goop RETURN 


All this is going to cost money. To meet the needs cf Russian and East European 
studies (with which this paper is not concerned) as well as the whole Oriental and 
African field the Commission estimate that the Universities will require an additional 
£225,000 a year by the end of five years and double that sum by the erid of ten years. 
In addition, they recommend an annual expenditure up to £50,060 to enable teachers 
to travel and study in the lands with which they are concerned, and an average of 
£40,000 a year for the first five years to finance post-graduate studentships. This 
last provision is essential to the building up of the future academic staff. 

The greatest and most far-reaching benefits which will flow from this expendi- 
ture by the taxpayer cannot be estimated in terms of money. Nevertheless, in the 
assistance it will give to the indispensable expansion of our trade it will return a 
rate of interest far above that which the Chancellor of the Exchequer allows those 
who lend to him. As I said at the beginning of this paper, the Prime Minister’s 
Committee on the Study of Modern Languages appointed in 1916 when the value of 
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money was greater than it is now, reported with reference to Oriental and African 
languages alone that f'r00,000 ‘or even £200,900 a year would not be an excessive ex- 
penditure, which, if wisely applied, would return a far greater national profit. 
€ _ THE NEED FOR PROMPTITUDE i 

As I wrote this paper I found myself again invaded by a sense of urgency. Since 
the opening of the twentieth century one committee after another has presented its 
report—the Reay Committee, envisaging the large and constant growth of the modest 
School of Oriental Studies, whose foundation it recommended; the Leathes Com- 
mittee, with its recommendation that the Government should give their continuous 
and liberal support to that School whose demands they judged must become indefi- 
nitely great; Lord Zetland’s Inter-departmenzal Committee, which sought, just before . 
the war and in pr€paration for that dire event, to double the Government grant for 
Oriental studies. These were all unheeded or little heeded. During the war the 
advice of scholars was again and again thrust aside by unimaginative officials, mili- 
tary as well as civil, only to be taken later, sometimes too late. England of the nine- 
teenth century could, without apparent loss, neglect to foster these cultural links with a 
subservient East or with an Africa still partially unmapped. But England of today is 
not England of the nineteenth century, and Asia of today is not Asia of the nineteenth 
century. In the future Englishmen will go to the East with no greater prestige than 
they had in the early days of the East Incia Company; and never before have we 
depended so much upon our Eastern trade for our very bread as we shall do in the 
years immediately to come. . ' 3 

These were the urgent considerations which' in 1942 impelled Sir Philip Hartog 
and myself to seek an interview with the Under-Secretary of State for F oreign Affairs, 
Mr. Richard Law, in order to suggest that, if we were to be ready to meet the demands 
of the post-war period, the time had come to set up another Commission, whose duty 
should be to review the whole question of Oriental and African studies and to advise 
on the measures necessary to be taken. To our plea Lord Hailey added his more 
powerful interest with the Secretary of State, who by his early training was perhaps 
more inclined than many to give due weight to the importance of these problems. 
For at Oxford Mr. Eden had taken his degree in literis orientalibus with First-Class 
Honours in Arabic’and Persian. 
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- PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 


In 1944 Mr. Eden announced his decision to appoint an Inter-departmental Com- 
mission. Once appointed, the Commission, under the guidance of the Earl of Scar- 
brough, conducted their enquiry with energy and despatch, and signed their Report 
in April, 1946. e But another whole year passed before the Report was published. In 
a reply to Mr. Eden in the House the Minister of State, Mr. McNeil, on March 17 
announced the forthcoming publication. He said that the Government approved the 
recommendations of the Report in principle: that they were prepared to make financial 
grants; and that machinery was being devised to enable the Government Departments 
and Universities concerned to give effect tc the Commission’s recommendations. 

If past experience is a guide, to plan the whole development for all the Universi- 
ties which will be concerned in it will take much time. - Some have still to be selected; 
the plans of others are not yet precisely formulated. Let those who are ready get on- 
with the job. The University of London. laid a full and detailed programme of 
development before’ the Commission, of which in general the Commission approved. 
Such part of this programme as could, if funds were available, be realized during 
the next five years, was included in the first post-war quinquennial estimates sub- 
mitted by the University to the University Grants Committee of the Treasury. Let a 
part of the grant which the Government state they are prepared to give be made at 
once available to the University of London. With each year—nay, with each month 
—of delay the canditions for initiating the enterprise will become less favourable. 

Circumstances have never been so propitious for the awakening of interest over 
the whole vast field of these studies. There are now in this country tens of thousands 
of persons recently returned from a direct experience of Eastern and African countries. 
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The number of young men and women who are interested in the East and in Africa 
and who have been given, within the walls of a University, an introduction to their 
languages, thought, culture and ‘literatures, has never approached so high a figure. 
Some of the'very best of them are eager to. devote their lives to these studies, if only 
they are’ given the opportunity. - 

- Adopted, the Scarbrough Report will be a new charter for Oriental and African 
studies in this country; rejected or long delayed, the chance of a great and beneficent 
development will be lost, perhaps for ever. Compared with the proposals of this 
Report, relatively huge sums are spent on scientific education. Advance in the natural 
Sciences offers great benefits to the human race; it threatens also dangers and misery 
of the direst kind. Advance in these studies can bring benefit only. 


[A report of the discussion on the paper delivered on June 19, with Lorn Hattey 
in the chair, will be given in the next issue of the Astatic Revrew.] 


WELCOME HOME TO LORD AND LADY WAVELL 
“A FIRM BELIEVER IN INDIA’S FUTURE” 


Tue President (the Earl of Scarbrough) and Council. gave an afternoon reception at 
the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington House, on June 11, 1947, to welcome home 
Earl Wavell, on relinquishment of the Viceroyalty of India, and the Countess Wavell. 
Invitations had been accepted on an exceptional scale, and some 500 guests were 
present. They were received by Lord and Lady Scarbrough, and were also greeted 
by the guests of honour, Lord and Lady Wavell. Before refreshments were served, 
Lord Scarsroucn said: The members of the East India Association have somé 
understanding of Indian problems, either through their own personal experiences or 
because of their deep interest in Indian affairs. Along with that understanding goes 
also some appreciation of the task which falls on those who go out from this country 
- to take up the post of Viceroy and Governor-General—that great charge which, 
when measured by the weight of responsibility which falls on one man, has very few 
equals in the world. And so it is that our Association, during the eighty years of 
its existence, has always wished to hail the Viceroy of India as he sets out to take 
„up his task and when he returns home, to wish him God-speed in the one casé and 
to welcome him back in the other. . 

This is one more of these important occasions, and we are deeply grateful to you, 
Lord Wavell and Lady Wavell, for accepting our invitation and so giving us the 
opportunity to shake you both warmly by the hand and to welcome you on your 
return to this country. 

Lord Scarbrough added that he knew that if he was to retain the regard of Lord 
Wavell, which he wished to do, he must indulge in no words which he might con- 
sider unnecessary. Nevertheless, at some risk of Lord Wavell’s opinion of him there 
were certain things which he would venture to say and which he believed he would 
be saying on behalf of the East India Association and on behalf of the great 
majority of-his countrymen. If they looked back over the course of the war one 
thought which would strike them was that when things were at their worst there 
were a few men upon whom were thrust the most difficult tasks which in the light 

_ of the means at their disposal might appear to have been hopeless tasks. Those few 
men were expected to make the best of things and somehow to extract success. 

This country still remembered the men who were not dismayed by conditions of 
that kind, and who in desperate times could make a calm judgment of affairs, calcu- 
late the risks, take the risks, and if the risks went well gave the credit to others, and 
if they went wrong took all the blame upon themselves. Among those few men 
stood pre-eminently Lord Wavell. None of them would ever forget, in whatever - 
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part of the world they might have been at the time, those days in December, 1940, 
when the first victory was won, the first victory in the Western Desert; and what 
that meant for the greatest single factor in war, the morale of the people, no one 
could say. So long as they remembered the history of the war so long would Lord 
Wavell be remembered by the British people zor that great event. 

And then towards the end of the war there was thrust upon him another extremely 
difficult task—that of bringing India through what were inevitably to be the most 
difficult of all times, the days when India emerged from war to peace. 

Lord, Wavell was himself an historian, ard the speaker knew he would ‘not think 
much of him if at this short distance of time he attempted to describe the history of 
Lord Wavell’s rule in India. But this he would say without fear of contradiction 
from anyone, that to have brought India through those extremely difficult days, and, 
in addition, to have given Indians of all opinions a complete belief in his sincerity 
at a time when suspicion was very rife in India, was to have laid the foundation 
without’ which no hope for the future could have been built. If today they who 
cared for the welfare of the peoples of India were looking forward now with some 
hope to the future, he felt quite certain it was right to ascribe a great deal of the 
. success to the hard work done by Lord Wavell in the most difficult times during 
the past three and a half years. 2 ; 

On the monument in Calcutta to Sir James Outram were inscribed the words, 
“Many wise rulers, many valiant captains, has his country sent hither.” In Lord 
Wavell we sent to India both a wise ruler and a valiant captain. 

And so they, the members of the East India Association, who had their interest 
always in Indian affairs and had some understanding of Indian problems, some 
appreciation of the task that had fallen to Lord Wavell, felt it a great privilege to 
welcome back Lady Wavell and himself and to express to him in some measure their 
thanks for the work they both had done during their time in India. 


‘ Lord Wavett, who was enthusiastically received, said he was very much touched 
by their welcome. It was nearly four years since the East India Association gave 
him a réception when he was starting out cn his Viceroyalty. He remembered that 
Mr. Amery, who spoke then—and whom he. was very glad to see there, because he 
fad been a very great and wise friend of India, as some day would be recognized— 
said that the sagacious elephant always tested the strength of the bridge before he 
used it. The speaker’s reply was that the sagacious elephant had to find or build a 
bridge. Well, he had done his best, but he was afraid he had not always succeeded 
in building a bridge strong enough for the elephant, but he hoped he might have 
done ‘something towards laying the foundation and helping India on her path. If 
hé had it was only a debt he had repaid to India because he owed India a great” 
deal for some very good years when he was a young subaltern out there, and to the 
Indian Army and to India generally for her magnificent troops, and for the part she 
played in the war and her help to win success in various fields. 

He would like to say again how much he owed to all those who worked with 
him or for him, the Governors, his colleagues in the Ministry, the Princes, and the 
Indian Civil Service. The magnificent wozk of the latter during the years of war 
under very great stress and strain, such as perhaps could hardly be realized, would 
certainly be appreciated by all who knew it. Everywhere he had met with great 
co-operation and with a very great deal of friendliness, in spite of any mistakes he 
might haye committed. | __ l 

They could not expect him to say anytking about the present situation in India, 
which it would obviously not be right for him to comment upon in detail, but he 
would like to make one or two points. Firstly, he was quite clear and convinced 
that the general policy towards India during the last years had been on broad lines 
entirely right and correct. There had been mistakes and disagreement in detail, but 
he .was certain that when history came to be written, what this country had done 
in these years towards the progress of India would be acclaimed as a very great piece 
of statesmanship. This country of all countries believed firmly and had always been 
prepared to fight for freedom, and it was only just and right that we should give 
India her freedom, and try: to give it to her in the best possible way. 
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The second point he would like to make was that probably some of his hearers 
felt rather sad at the present state of India or at some of the things that had hap- 
pened. They might feel that some of the-work they had done in India and for 
India in the past had been wasted and lost, and the particular things for which they 
had worked were not the same, and had ‘perhaps in their view altered very much 
for the worse. But he was quite certain that their work had not been wasted. ` 
Because the flowers planted had been gathered that did not mean the crop would 
“be wasted; fresh flowers would be planted and grow up. Because a fresh crop had 
~ been planted it did not mean that the ploughman’s work or the farmer’s work had - 
been wasted. Fresh crops would be grown, and as long as things were going for- 
ward on right general lines nothing would be wasted. f 

The third point was that India had some very dangerous, difficult and critical 
years ahead, but he was quite sure that there was no reason whatever to despair of 
her future. The first pangs of entering on the new order are always unpleasant, 
especially perhaps if it were twins; but he was convinced of the future of India and 
felt that after the changes she would settle down. i , 

He was watching with a great deal of admiration the dynamic personality of his 
successor and what he had accomplished already in the way of agreement. He was 
sure they wọuld all agree that no one could possibly have done more in the last few 
months than he had done. They would all wish Lord Mountbatten success in his 
efforts to bring about a satisfactory conclusion. That was all he had to say, except 
to repeat that he stood there as a very true friend of India, as they all were, and a 
very firm believer in her future. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS IN BARODA 
By M. H. Swan, M.a. 


Tue question of fundamental rights for citizens has assumed vital importance now in 
India as the new Constitutions of the country are on the anvil. A special committee 
of the Constituent Assembly set up under the Cabinet Mission plan drafted a list of- 
- fundamental rights to be enjoyed by the citizens of the peninsula. The report of 
the Committee was discussed by the Assembly, and a part of it-was accepted. , 
` The Committee had been set up before the States representatives joined the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and when Sir B: L. Mitter, Dewan of Baroda, the first State to 
announce its: decision to join the Constituent Assembly irrespective of other States 
joining it or not, and not to set up an indepencent State, was appointed a member on 
“the Fundamental Rights Committee, along with Sir V. T. Krishnamacharia, former 
Dewan of Baroda and now the Dewan of Jaipur, it was realized that the first draft of 
the Fundamental Committee had not taken the States’ viewpoint into account. Sir 
B. L. Mitter presented this to the Committee, which accepted it unanimously. f 
. Citizens in most of the Indian States today enjoy very limited fundamental rights. 
It is only in'the big and advanced States like Baroda or Mysore that the citizens fully 
enjoy such rights.\ The Maharaja Gaekwar holds very advanced democratic views, 
and his subjects possess a large number of fundamental rights. A. brief review of 
these rights will certainly be of interest. There are few rights provided for in the 
draft which are not already operative in Baroda. =~ 

No person in that State can be arrested nor his dwelling be entered except 
under processes of law. Similarly, no property can be entered, sequestered or con- 
fiscated except in accordance with lawful authority. Orders of the executive as 
regards property in revenue jurisdiction are challengeable in courts of law. Elaborate 
provision as regards arrest, house search, confiscation of property, etc., have been made < 
in the State Criminal’Procedure and Land Revenue Codes, as also in rules framed 
thereunder and in the Police Act and Police Rules. The powers of police officers are 
defined in the Police Act and Rules made thereunder. These essential rights are 
secured by legislation in Baroda in exactly the same way as they are in British India. © 

Every person in the Baroda State has a right under law to a writ of habeas corpus. 
Specific provision has been made for this purpose in the local Criminal Procedure 
‘Code. A bench of the Baroda High Court has laid down that the plea of the “act of 
state ” cannot be used in a well-regulated Government against private rights of person 
or property of the subjects not in rebellion or in a state of war. - 

Baroda subjects also enjoy the rights of free expression of opinion, of free associar 
tion and combination, and to assemble’ peacefully without arms and without military 
formation for purposes not opposed to law or morality. The district magistrates 
have been empowered by law as in British India to’ issue notification curtailing these 
rights only in special emergencies. The validity of these notifications are challenge 
able and are often challenged in courts of law as in British India. 

‘Every person in the State enjoys freedom o2 conscience and the right freely to pro- 

„fess and practise his religion; subject to public order and morality. This right has 
been secured to him by the “ Freedom of Religion Act” of rgor. All persons in the 
State are treated as equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste or creed. No 
begar is taken in the State. Protection against this system is given by “‘ Veth Begar 
Niyam ” of 1891.. . Í 

The administration of justice is carried on generally on the lines in force in 
British India except for the salutary departure of absolute separation of the judicial 
and executive functions. The administration of justice is vested in the High Court, 
which functions independently of the executive. The High Court, as the highest 
civil and criminal court of justice, was established in 1871, and has been functioning 
uninterruptedly for seventy-five years. Soon after H.H. the late Maharaja Saya- 
jirao III came to power in 1881, complete separation of judicial, and executive func- 
tions came into effect. The High Court has established noble traditions of integrity, 
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independence and impartiality: Its pronouncements. of important questions of law 
and fact are published in the Baroda law reports. : 

The constitutional status of the High Court is recognized by a special part of the 
Government of Baroda Act. Under section 37 judges cannot be removed except on 
the ground of misbehaviour or of infirmity of body or mind. Thus the impartiality 
and independence of the highest tribunal is guaranteed. Its competence has been 
secured by the requirement of high legal qualifications for the judgeship. While 
the executive has nothing to do with the administration of justice, acts of the Execu- 
tive, including those of the Executive Council, are challengeable in the courts. The 
High Court has been vested by the Government of Baroda Act with powers of con- 
trol and superintendence of subordinate courts and of framing rules for regulating its 
own practice and procedure. In so far as they exercise powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code for preserving order the Executive officers are also under the control 
and superintendence of the High Court. ` ~ 

Further there exists the Huzur Nyaya Sabha, corresponding to the Judicial Com- 


, 


mittee of the Privy Council, to entértain and dispose of civil and criminal appeals and . 


extraordinary applications against the decisions of the High Court. . 
‘There is suitable and adequate provision in the State Civil Procedure Code for 
the impartial adjudication of- disputes between individuals and the Government. 
There are no restrictions curtailing the jurisdiction of the civil courts except those in 
force in British India. Acts of Executive, including those of the Executive Council, 
are challengeable before civil courts. This right has been affirmed in a series of 
judicial decisions. j _ 
The administrative budget and the civil list are clearly demarcated. The civil list 
does not exceed a fixed percentage. The incidence of taxation in the State is fair and 
equitable, and large portions of the revenue are allocated for the benefit of the people, 
particularly in the nation building departments. l 1 
The representative institutions in the State have been systematically established and 
developed, and the administration bears the stamp of the voice of the people. A legis- 
lative house known as Dhara Sabha was established as far back as 1908, while the 
District Local Boards, Gram Panchayats and Municipalities originated eyen earlier. 
The Dhara Sabha has an elected majority of members based on wide territorial 
franchise. Three non-official members of the Dhara Sabha have been appointed 
members of the State Executive Council, and are in charge of certain departments of 
the State. The Deputy President is elected by the Dhara Sabha, and the President is 
also to be so elected. Four parliamentary secretaries have been appointed from 
amongst the elected and nominated members .of the Sabha. The Dhara Sabha has 
power to legislate in all matters and to vote on certain heads of the budget, subject to 
the restriction that matters relating to the Army, Household department, treaty 
relations with the Paramount Power, etc., are removed rom its legislative competence, 
and no discussion in regard to these matters is allowed when the budget is under 
consideration. Certain expenditure has been classified as expenditure charged to the 
revenues of the State and is not submitted to the vote of the Dhara Sabha. Other 
proposals for expenditure are to be submitted to the Dhara Sabha in the form of 


demands for grants. The Dhara Sabha has to assent or refuse to assent to any : 


demand, or to assent to any demand subject to a reduction of the amount; but any 
motion passed by it will become effective only when accepted by His Highness, 
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PROGRESS IN INDIAN STATES 


(By a CORRESPONDENT) 


THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS 


In his inaugural address to the first Legislative Assembly Sir Mirza Ismail, then 
Prime Minister, insisted that no one, least of all the Government, claims that “ the 
Constitution is more than a step forward, a great experiment, and, if you like, a 
novel experiment; and much of the criticism that has been lavished on it is probably 
due to its novelty.” Very wisely: “The Constitution is not deduced from any 
abstract or doctrinaire theory of democracy, but is based on. the hard realities of life 
in these Dominions. If that is its apparent weakness, that is also its real strength. It 
is not shaped to the pattern set by Westminster or New Delhi, but has an individuality 
‘of its own.” Forms of government, despite the theorists, are not an end in them- 
selves, but are to be judged by the extent to which they promote the greatest good 
of the greatest number. As Sir Mirza Ismail remarked in a comment not applicable 
to Hyderabad or India alone: “The challeage of our time, on the physical plane, is 
the poverty of the masses; on the mental plane, their ignorance; on the spiritual 
plane, mutual suspicion and strife.” The task assigned to the new Assembly is, 
above all, to “ promote the good of the people of the State without sacrificing their 
freedom.” The aim of His Exalted Highness and his Executive, as its past achieve- 
ments and current activities and programmes attest, is to make Hyderabad great 
in every sense—happy, prosperous, free, These facts assume additional importance 
from the decision of the Government of H.E.H. the Nizam to exercise the option to 
be independent of either Hindustan or Pakistan. This conclusion was reached at 
the first Council meeting after the return of thè Nawab of Chhatari to the presi- 
dentship. : 

By way of extending education, financial provision has been made for compulsory 
primary education in selected areas, while in the sphere of public health funds have 
been allocated for extensions of existing staf and accommodation on a scale repre- 
senting an increase of 162 per cent. in expenditure over 1939. The programme of 
agricultural development includes plans for research, crop improvement, horticul- 
ture, dry farming, bunding, marketing, and all the appropriate forms of demonstra- 
tion and publicity required to induce the peasantry to modernize their practices as 
rapidly as current facilities and resources permit. Concurrently large funds and 
immense administrative effort are being applied to those large schemes of planned 
development, which in many British India Provinces await a greater degree of 
political stability, but which in Hyderabad are going forward simultaneously with 
the liberalization, of her Constitution. 

Notable projects in this sphere are provision for the construction of 600 miles 
of new railways, and of 3,500 miles of new roads, in addition to the erection of 
reinforced brides at points establishing cirect communication between Hyderabad: 
on one side and Madras and the Cehtral Provinces on the other. Of Rs. 44 crores 
allocated to meet the road programme, Rs. 7 crores will be expended in the first period 
of five years and ‘the balance in three succeeding periods of the same duration, 
the implementation of the programme being assigned to a Highways Department 
created for that purpose. Having co-ordinated all forms of transport for the past 
fifteen years, Hyderabad is perhaps more favourably situated than any other part of 
India to ensure ordered progress in relation alike to rail, road and air equipment. 
A natural. accompaniment of more and better roads will be more and better motor 
transport—another State undertaking—especially for passengers. Orders placed so 
far are for 30 double-deck and 290 single-deck buses, the former carrying 56 and the 
latter 36 passengers each. Negotiations for roo more buses are in hand. The lorry 
fleet has been increased in the last three years from 35 to 220, the objective being a 
complete scheme for public service, with out-agencies at all important places. The 
expansion now broadly anticipated will expand the State fleet of motor vehicles 
from- 562 to about 1,000, and requires the construction of new central workshops 
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‘and depots both at headquarters and in the districts. The capital at charge of the 
rail and road: services is now Rs. 16-20 crores, and the increase involved ia the im- 
plementation of the above plans is about 80 per cent. of the existing capital. Most 
of the expenditure is for development of the country by new lines and for the pro- 
vision of new rail and road services. A corollary of the air transport sérvice is the 
decision to convert Begumpet into one of the best planned and equipped aerodromes 
in India. At present the State fleet comprises eight Dakotas, to which will be added 
two planes capable of carrying forty passengers, each to operate on the Madras-Delhi 
route. E 

Although coal-mining is one of the`leading industries of the State, hydro-electric 
possibilities are also being developed, as exemplified by the Nizamsagar scheme 
(Rs. 39 lakhs) and the Godavari Valley Development scheme (Rs. 146 lakhs). In 
relation to industrial production, a balance is being maintained by extending aid and 
encouragement both to the handloom industry and to modern textile mills, which are 
to be increased on a scale adequate to the requirements and raw materials of the 
State. The range of State participation in industrial enterprise is measured by an 
increase of 1,053 per cent. in 1947 over the pre-war year 1939. In this context, as 
Sir Mirza Ismail stressed: “One great handicap is the dearth of technicians, a 
deficiency which these Dominions share with the rest of India. But the Government 
has not been idle. It has been decided to establish an industrial and technical 
organization staffed by experienced engineers, economists and planning experts to 
prepare and examine industrial schemes and advise the Government on matters con- 
cerning the promotion of industries. At the same time, Government is sending 
promising young men for technical training abroad.” Orders worth about {5,000,000 
have been placed in the United Kingdom on behalf of the State for capital goods, 
including textile machinery, rayon mill equipment, machine tools, thermal power- 
station equipment and light engineering machinery. The establishment of six new 
textile mills involves the acquisition of 404,540 spindles and 7,111 looms. A new 
central oil factory will produce’ 30,000 tons of ghee annually. Other projects con- 
templated include plastics, chemical fertilizers and cement. 


TRAVANCORE 


The decision of Travancore State to become an independent political unit was 
made previous to the publication of the procedure plan of H.M. Government on 
June 3. It was explained by the Dewan, Sir C. P. Ramiswami Aiyar, in a statement 
which merits wider publicity than it has yet received. If India remained united 
Travancore would gladly join the Union, but India is not remaining united. Economic 
and financial factors are also included in the calculation. For example, 20 per cent. 
of the State’s food requirements are met with imports from Sind and the Punjab, 
and at a juncture when India’s overall food shortage runs to 44 million tons of grain, 
and when the present Central, and co-ordinating, Government is moving rapidly 
towards extinction, Sir “C. P.” obviously regards the food-supply factor as all-im- 
portant, as indeed it is. On the other side of the account, the State’s rubber surplus 
is absorbed by the rest of India, and, as the Dewan envisages the outlook, “it is 
therefore obvious that the State cannot join any one part of India exclusively, but must 
keep on friendly terms with both sides. That does not mean that there will be no 
close co-operation between Travancore -and the future Central Government, or 
Governments, of India.” The financial’aspect concerns the State’s future revenues. 
According to the report of the Constituent Assembly’s Union Powers Committee, the 
revenues of the Union Government would include excise and import and export duties, 
but Travancore, the Dewan emphasized, being a maritime State, and therefore largely 
dependent on these very sources of revenue, cannot surrender them to the Union 
Government. i 

That these objections to inclusion in Hindustan are not merely a cloak for any form 
of political obscurantism may be deduced, not merely from the Dewan’s own political 
record, including his former association with the Congress Party, but also by the 
terms and provisions of the Travancore Constitution Act, 1122, published in The 
Travancore Gazette Extraordinary (April 8, 1947). Of the two Chambers of the 
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Legislaturė, it is provided that the Council shall be composed of members elected on ` 
a functional and facultative basis from amongst the members of institutions, pro- 
fessions, trades, labour and other organizations and occupations; while the Assembly 
will be composed of members elected on the basis of universal adult suffrage. No 
official may be elected to either Chamber. Each Chamber will hold at least one 
session every six months, and legislation may originate in either Chamber, certain 
subjects being excluded, such as measures affecting the Royal Family, Devaswoms 
or Hindu Religious Endowments, the Armed Forces and external relations. The 
Dewan may, where a Bill has been passed by both Chambers, as also in any other 
case, return the measure for reconsideration by either Chamber. As was also to be 
expected, no Bill can become law until assented to by the Ruler. Subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act, the policies formulated by the Legislature must be carried out 
and implemented by the administrative authorities and departments of the Govern- 
ment, the control of the Legislatures being exercised through Administrative Com- 
mittees elected by both Chambers. 
In the economic sphere Travancore is important as a State rich in some of the 
rarer minerals, including those essential to the production of atomic power either for, 
` destructive or constructive purposes. Its deficiency as’a food producer has added to 
the justification for the local manufacture on a substantial scale of artificial fertilizers 
—sufficiency in terms of food supplies being of increasing importance as India ceases 
to function as one administrative and economic unit—but it may not be so generally 
appreciated how large a contribution Travancore is now making to India’s supply of 
aluminium goods, , In fact, from 1943 onwards the whole of India’s requirements of 
aluminium were supplied from the Travancore factory. This manufacturing plant 
_ and the rolling mills at Calcutta produced sheets and components for the manufacture 
of aircraft parts, radio and field equipment, range-finders, binoculars and field hos- 
P equipment. During the last two years of the war many thousands of long-range 
uél tanks were manufactured for use by fighter aircraft in the Burma campaign 
from aluminium produced at these two factories. From a technical point production 
operations -in the Travancore factory compare favourably with those of large pro- 
duction units in Canada and the U.S.A. The Travancore factory is shortly expected 
to produce 5,000 tons of aluminium per annum. Incidentally, the contents of these 
short paragraphs supply a vivid illustration of the close interdependence of the various 
units in India for purposes both of food and defence. - 


MYSORE 


One handicap Mysore shares with Hyderabad, and indeed other important States, 
. is lack of independent access to the sea: a handicap of much greater political and 
economic consequence jn the divided India now emerging than it has been hitherto. 
Whether the negotiations affecting Bhatkal, now in train between Mysore and the 
Governments of India and Bombay, will have the sequel desired only time will reveal, 
but at such a’ period the latter administrations may well find many pretexts for 
deferring final decisions despite the strong case for early action. Indeed, thirty years 
have already elapsed since the project was first broached, and as the technical and 
financial aspects have already been the subject of adequate analysis, the political hurdle 
is the only one remaining to be cleared, aad not improbably it will prove the most 
formidable. On the other hand, while there may have been convincing reasons for 
withholding port facilities from leading States under the old régime, under which 
the Government of India virtually financed defence from the yield of Customs duties, 
in the event of most of the, Indian States hereafter becoming directly responsible for 
their own defence, the former justification will have lost its earlier validity, and'the 
whole issue will require reconsideration de novo. 

In this context the immense value of States like Mysore and Hyderabad as sources 
of defence materials and equipment, as exhibited during the recent World War, is a 
factor which India’s new Central Government(s) will find it difficult to ignore. The 
importance of this consideration will be accentuated if, as anticipated in some quarters, 
certain forms of industrial enterprise show a tendency to migrate from British India 
to the larger States in pursuit not only of greater political security, but also of lower 
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taxation ‘levels, and labour less susceptible to Communist control. -Be that as it may, 
the Mysore Administration, under the direction of its very experienced Dewan Sir 
Ramiswami Mudaliar, is maintaining its policy of intensive industrial expansion, and, 
as noted in the official organ of the Chamber of Princes, the spirit which inspires all 
this large-scale development is summed up in the following Mysorean appeal : “ We 
are very proud of the products of our factories, and at the risk of being called pro- 
vincial, try to set before all true Mysoreans the ideal that they should wash them- 
selves with Mysore soap, dry themselves with Mysore towels, clothe themselves in 
Mysore silks, ride Mysore horses, eat Mysore food, drink Mysore coffee with Mysore 
sugar, build their homes with Mysore cement, Mysore timber and Mysore steel, fur- 
nish their houses with Mysore furniture and write their-letters on Mysore paper.” 





THE ADVISORY PLANNING BOARD TO THE: 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


A REVIEW OF THE REPORT ` 


(By A CORRESPONDENT) 


~ 


Tue Board was appointed October 26, 1946, to review the planning already done by 
the Government of India, the work of the National Planning Committee set up by 
Congress, and other plans. It was also to make recommendations as regards the future 
machinery of planning, objectives, priorities, co-ordination, etc. The chairman was 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, and amongst the members were Professor K. T. Shah, of the 
National Planning Committee, and Mr. E. P. Moon, Secretary, Development Board. 
It is perhaps surprising that it was not found possible to utilize the services of Sir A. 
Dalal, late Member for Planning, or any of the Indian officers who served in his 
Department. a 

-~ The report, although it contains much that is of interest, is not quite up to expecta- 
tions and its arrangement might perhaps be improved. The recommendations may be 


compared with those contained in'the second report on Reconstruction Planning and , 


the Statement of Industrial Policy, which in many respects it confirms. The report 
and its appendices appear to be based on the work of the former Planning Depart- 


ment and form an unconscious tribute to its work; which does not, however, receive. 


any other acknowledgment. 

The main body of the report, which deserves detailed study, is in four parts. Part I 
is not, as its title suggests, a review of planning already done, but is a statement of 
the material and evidence available to the board. Part II deals with objectives and 
priorities, and, taken as a whole, appears to confirm the policy -of the Government of 
India. . 

Part II] makes recommendations for the co-ordination and improvement of plan- 
ning. It emphasizes the necessity for co-operation and a common policy as between 
the Central and Provincial Governments, and the importance of building up the 
national wealth so as to form a sound basis for the expansion of social services. It 
confirms the*financial assumptions on which the Government of India plans have so 
far been based. Amongst the measures to.be considered for raising the necessary 


funds are death duties, the creation of additional money (ż.e., inflation) and external . 


loans. 

On the important subject of agriculture it recommends the setting-up of an 
executive authority in each district to carry out plans of agricultural development, 
and possibly the development of cottage industries. It also recommends Government 
support of agricultural’ prices when necessary and the use of compulsion if required to 
ensure effective action by landlords or cultivators. 

The report pays special attention to river development and electric power. It 
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refers to the need for an organization to co-ordinate the work of development in each 
river basin and recommends the amalgamation of the two bodies now dealing with 
electric power, irrigation and waterways. Whether this will in practice lead to 
increased efficiency is by no means sure, but in theory the proposal is attractive. 

As regards’ industrial planning, the report confirms the suitability of the methods 
adopted by the Planning Department, and discusses the procedure to be followed in 
dealing with the reports of the industrial panels. It emphasizes the importance of 
central planning, and adopts much the same list of industries for this purpose as were 
Selected by the previous government. The recommendations in respect of nationaliza- 
tion, in view of the political background of this isubject and the appended memorandum 

' by Professor K. T. Shah, are not very alarming, though it is suggested that the 
nationalization of coal, mineral oils, iron and steel, motor, river and air transport 
should be considered. - ; . 

The section on foreign capital and management states that foreign capital will not 
be required for direct investment’ in industry, but suggests that it will be necessary 
to import technicians “on the usual terms.” It confirms, however, the policy of the 
previous government as regards highly specialized industries, whereby control of 
management might be left in foreign hands for a limited period. 

As regards other industries, the rather remarkable recommendation is made that 
the intrusion of foreign firms should not be allowed. This appears to be contrary to” 
previous statements on industrial policy, which indicated a desire to co-operate with 

` British industry subject, in the case of basic industries, to Indian control. 

The report goes on to say that it would be preferable to continue to import goods 
from overseas rather than permit manufacture in India to be developed by foreign 
firms. i 

This section on industries is perhaps the most controversial. It ignores the 
fact that moderri large-scale industry cannot be created by merely hiring technicians, 
and that it is desirable to secure the advantage of the vast knowledge, experience and 
research technique possessed by the big firms already engaged in manufacture by 
modern methods. The closed economy proposed is not likely to result in any great 
readiness on the part of foreign firms to make their best technicians available to Indian 
firms, to train Indians in their factories, or to be willing to see their own nationals 

` displaced to make room for Indians in technical schools and colleges. 

The policy recommended by Sir A. Dalal, though nationalistic enough, was surely 
more in the real interests of India and did aot shut the door on co-operation with 
foreign industry. That such co-operation may be valuable may be seen in the many 
projects for joint Indian-British development that have emerged in recent years. The 
increasing tendency towards indianization of British firms in respect of capital, man- 
agement and technical staff is a sign of the advantages of such co-operation, and if 
allowed to develop will no doubt lead naturally to a healthy development of purely 
Indian concerns that will compete on eque] terms with the mixed firms, as indeed 
many do today. 

As regards mines and mineral development, it may be noted that, although'a 
reference is made to nationalization and the exclusion of foreigners, it is stated that 
the public ownership and management of all mining and mineral industries does not 
appear to be immediately realizable. 

The paragraphs dealing with education and health services are disappointingly 
brief, but it is to be hoped that this merely implies endorsement of the recommenda- 
„tions contained in the Sargent and Bhore Committee reports. Great importance is 
attached to technical education and training, which is regarded as priority No. x. 

Part IV deals with the future machinery of planning and, as might have been 
expected, does not regard the existing machinery as satisfactory, and states that “ there 
exists no agency for tracing the interactions and repercussions of all the various plans, 
projected or in operation.” It points out that the Co-ordination Committee and 
Development Board are unsuitable organizations to exercise an effective control of 
planning. It does not, however, recommend the re-establishment of a Planning De- 
partment, possibly for the political reasons that are said to have led to its abolition, and 
possibly because the Union Centre, if it ever comes into being, is not likely to include . 
planning among its responsibilities. It may be noted, however, that the same is true 
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of the existing Central Government in respect of many important subjects of develop- 
ment such as agriculture, irrigation, electric’ power, education, health services, roads, 
etc. “This has not, however, prevented a great deal of useful work being done by the 
various Departments concerned. : ‘ i ‘ 

As an alternative the Board recommends “a small whole-time Planning’Com- 
mission of not more: than five, or less than three, members, furnished with a secre- 
tariat and technical assistance and reporting direct to the Cabinet.” With some 
hesitation it recommends that the chairman should not be a minister but a non- 
official with a general experience of public affairs. It does not make clear who’is to 
represent the Planning Commission in the Assembly. 

This Commission is to be supplemented by a consultative body of twenty-five to 
thirty members, consisting of representatives of the eleven Provinces, of the States, 
and of agriculture, industry, commerce, etc. ’ 

This organization does not seem likely to be very effective. It fails to recognize 
that plans can be prepared only by full-time experts who have at their ‘disposal the 
whole of the resources of information, statistics, personnel and experience possessed 
by the various Government Departments at the Centre and in the Provinces. This 
indicates that detailed planning should be carried out by the responsible departments, 
who alone have the resources and the powers necessary to execute them. Similarly, 
the co-ordination of planning as a whole réquires a full-time official staff or secre- 
tariat working in intimate day-to-day contacts with the departmental agencies respon- 
sible for detailed planning, with the Finance Department, and with the Governments 
of the Provinces and States. It is only through the work of such a staff that the 
material necessary for policy decisions by a Planning Minister or Commission can be 
derived. ; i 

~ The Advisory Board realized no doubt the necessity for building up an effective 
organization, and it is to be hoped that this will be worked out in consultation with 
those who have had actual experience of the working of the Planning Department. 

The proposed consultative body is, in effect, a form of parliament, and is not likely 
to do more than provide a platform for the various interests. It would perhaps have 
been preferable to have retained the more specialized Policy Committees for each 
main subject, as already set up. 

' As regards the rest of the report, the summary of the Five-Year Plans is useful but 
necessarily’ incomplete. It contains too much detail to be easily readable, but not 
enough to permit of detailed criticism and examination. The same may perhaps be 
said of the resources budget; this, however, is obviously only a first draft, and as 
such is very valuable. The marrying up of plans for the development of basic 
resources such as coal, steel, timber, cement, bricks, etc., with the probable demand, 
taking into account future development in industry, agriculture, transport, etc., is 
obviously of great importance. The results of the failure to do this in Great Britain 
are only too obvious at the present time. i 

i It remains to refer to the notes by members. Mr. Neogy makes a plea for private 
industrial enterprise, which is reinforced by Mr. G. L. Mehta. Professor K. T. Shah 
contributes a memorandum in which he advocates national state socialism. He 
devotes considerable attention to the administrative, political and constitutional diffi- 
culties involved in carrying out his policy, without, however, arriving at any very satis- 
factory solution. He assumes, perhaps too easily, that the various Provincial and 
State Governments will agree to give a central organization the necessary authority to 
carry out planning. Furthermore, while he recognizes the inability of the Government 

. to exercise successfully the functions required, he propcses to set up a vast adminis- 
trative machine, pervading every aspect of national life, separate from the ordinary 
machinery of Government. This is to operate. under a ‘Director of National Plan- 
ning, who appears likely to become a national economic dictator. 

As regards private enterprise, which he wishes to abolish as soon as possible, he 
demands such close and detailed control that it is quite certain that all initiative aid 
enterprise will be stifled. One of his objects is to establish complete national self-sufh- 
ciency and Government control, or even monopoly, of foreign trade. It is clear, 
therefore, that he does not favour present efforts to free international trade from 
restrictions and thereby to promote a universal improvement in the standard. of living 
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and of employment. His theories savour in fact very much of Russia and, even ii: 
this is not intended, it seems likely that if put into practice they will lead to muct 
the same results as in that country. Whatever may be said for or against Socialism, i 
is clear that the one essential condition is a highly efficient Government machine 
and recent experience in Great Britain has shown the danger of placing too heavy < 
burden on even the most efficient administration. It is really no solution to set UE 
parallel machinery or vast corporations to control almost, every aspect of the socia. 
and economic life of the country. This is merely Government under another name, 
„and the problem of personnel is not only left unsolved but to some extent accentuated. 

From the debate that took place in the Assembly on February 3 it appears that 
the Government do not accept at present a policy of rigid nationalism, and it seems 
even less likely that they will accept the proposals of Professor Shah. It is improbable 
that any decision on the Report will be taken before present. political difficulties are 
resolved. Meantime, the Government might with advantage re-establish adequate 
co-ordinating machinery on the official level so as to carry forward as far as possible 
the Five-Year Plans already in existence, and such plans for industrial development 
as can be based’on the reports of the industrial panels. 


CEYLON—ITS TRADE PROSPECTS 
By G. C. S. COREA l 


(Ceylon Government Representative in London) 


Srruatep in the Indian Ocean, south-east of and in close proximity to India; the 
island of Ceylon has an area of 25,000 square miles and a population of just over 
6,000,000 people. It occupies an important position in the trade route from the West 
to the East, so much so that Colombo, its chief port, has been called the “ Clapham 
Junction’ of the East.” The port of Colombo provides all the amenities for large 


‘ocean-going ships, for bunkering, oil, water and repairs. A scheme is im prepara- 


tion for bringing ships alongside. 

., Ceylon is a land of perpetual sunshize with a good rainfall provided by two 
monsoons. It is noted for its scenic grandeur, and has on the whole a delightful 
climate. From the warm plains of the lowlands it is only a few hours by motor-car 
to the delightful coolness and the healthy climate of the highlands. It has an excel- 
lent transport system. There is a railway from Colombo in the west to the extreme 
south, north, east and to the centre of the island. Motor-cars, lorries and buses ply 
to all parts of the island along very good roads. "The smallest village is linked. up 


- in this road system. There are several good airports, the one at Negombo being 


able to accommodate the largest air liners. There is a daily service to and from 
India. i ~ 
Ceylon’s economy rests mainly on the export of her plantation crops. The value 
of pre-war exports amounted to Rs. 263,534,522 in 1938 and Rs. 304,161,745 in 1939. 
The chief agricultural product is tea, of which there are over 560,000 acres under 
cultivation, yielding an exportable surplus of 228,000,000 pounds of tea. Ceylon tea 
is well known for its exceptionally finé flavour. The Tea Research Institute and 
the Tea Propaganda Board look after the interests of this product. 

There are over 600,000 acres of rubber, from which 99,000 tons of crude rubber 


‘are annually exported. An increasing quantity of sole crépe is now being ex- 


ported, and steps have been taken to provide for the export of latex. There is a 
Rubber Research Scheme, and the Department of Commerce and Industries has 
recently established a Rubber Technology section. -A private firm has installed 
modern machinery for the manufacture of rubber-moulded goods, and the Govern- 
ment is considering a scheme for the establishment of a rubber goods factory. 

_ Under ¢oconut cultivation, which is the main economic product of the Ceylonese, 


r ` 
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there are over 1,100,000 acres. The přoduce. of the coconut palm is exported after 
local consumption is satisfied. The following are export figures for : 


(a) Copra is a on oe 53,069 tons 
(b) Oil e.. oe st ae 62,886 tons 
(c) Desiccated coconuts ... ost vis 33,686 tons 
(d) Coconut fibre ves fs n 35,449 tons 
(e) Fresh coconuts Ee aes ... 12,022,167 

(f) Coconut fibre yarn ... $ es 5,112 toms - 


In addition, the unfermented juice of the unopened flower of the palm is con- 
verted locally into a form of syrup or treacle; the fermented juice provides a pleasant 
and ‘mild alcoholic beverage called toddy, and a more potent distilled spirit called 
arrack, both of which are consumed locally. In the past arrack was exported, and 
there is now a proposal to re-enter the export market. It makes an excellent base for 
cocktails or liqueurs, and is, on the whole, a satisfactory alcoholic drink. It may 
be of interest to record that the late Mr. H. G. Wells, who tastéd this liqueur dur- 
ing'a brief visit to this island, referred to it in the course of a published press inter- 
view in very appreciative terms. In regard to copra and coconut oil, the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon is under contract with the United Kingdom to supply the whole 
exportable surplus to the United Kingdom at an agreed price for a period of five years 
from 1946. Fhe Coconut Research Scheme and the Coconut Board look after the 
plantation and commercial aspects of the coconut industry. Of essential oils, Ceylon 
exports two kinds. Firstly, cinnamon oil and cinnamon quills and chips, of which 
the normal export amounts to Rs, 2,561,300 annually, and, secondly, citronella oil, - 
of which the export figure is Rs. 1,230,800 annually. 

, Cocoa is another plantation industry, and the normal export amounts to 3,800 tons 
annually. Areca-nuts, cardamoms and other spices are also exported in smaller quan- 
tities. These are all well-established agricultural products, which will be available 
for export for many years to come. Although at present fruit is not exported, there 
is a great variety of fruits of delicious flavour available in abundance. With the 
provision of refrigerated shipping space, an export trade can easily be developed. 
A small fruit-canning industry in the island absorbs a very small part of the avail- 
able fruit. 

In the realm of mineral products, exports are confined to plumbago, gems and 
precious stones. About 30,000 tons of plumbago of different grades and quality can 
be exported, including some very fine high carbon content crystalline lumps. A 
recent geological survey has disclosed the existence of a large deposit of high-grade 
iron-ore, the development of which is now under consideration by the Government. 
There is an abundance of good glass sands, from wkich blown glassware-is now 
being manufactured. There is also a large quantity of good clay and limestone, and 
for the conversion of them to cement, “a factory is now in the course of construction. 
Several million tons of Ilmanite sands-are available: Although the utilization of this 
sand is under consideration, no definite steps have yet been taken. 

The above is a brief summary of the export position, and we will now take a brief 
look into the import position. As a country of a predominantly agricultural economy, 
all the wants of the inhabitants, especially with regard to manufactured goods, have 
to be imported. It is still, in the main, in the same position today, in spite of recent 
efforts to industrialize by the use of existing raw materials for the supply of the local 
demand. Imports may be generally classified under five main heads: 

(a) Food.—Ceylon produces only a part of her essen-ial food supply, and depends 
largely on imports for her necessary supplies of rice, flour and milk foods. ` 

, (8) Clothing—Almost the entire requirements of about 70,000,000 yards a year, 
mostly of cotton textiles, is imported. ` j 

(c) Machinery —Entire requirements of machinery and all steel requirements for 
various industrial, agricultural and consumer needs are imported. 7 

(d) Miscellaneous —Manufactured goods over a wide range are imported. The 
total imports of manufactured goods other than food amounted to Rs. 94,170,000 in 
1938, and the food imports amounted to Rs. 107,297,000 in the same year. 
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Government control over the import and distribution of essential foods, clothing 
petrol and a few other items is still maintained. Control over other imports have 
been either totally removed or relaxed. It will be seen from this that Ceylon provide: 
an excellent import market, provided that the standard of living of the people is 
improved. : 

This standard is improving, and there is great need today for consumer goods oj 
all descriptions. In addition to this there is a growing demand for cotton for the 
handloom textile industry, which produces a special type of cotton material, which is 
not manufactured in the United States of America or Europe. Much machinery for 
agricultural and industrial development is urgently required, especially for the big 
development schemes sponsored by the Government. The tariff duties, which are 
mainly revenue duties, are on the whole not too high. . 

From the above statement of facts it is clear that there are good prospects for trade 
with Ceylon in the coming year. The Government Department of Commerce and 
Industries is devoting its attention to this end, and is publishing a Ceylon trade 
journal to assist the trade. The Government has, in addition, appointed a representa- 
tive in London with a trade commissioner; and also a representative and trade com- 
missioner in India, the former at New Delhi and the latter at Bombay. The Govern- 
ment has also under contemplation the appointment of trade representatives in 
New York, Australia and the Middle East. All these schemes for commercial 
development will gain fresh impetus when the Ceylonese people have full control over 
their own affairs and are governed by a Cabinet in a parliamentary system of 
government. 


THE SAMARITANS 
By E. M. E. BLYTH 


In the small town of Nablus in Palestine, the ancient Shechem, there lingers still the 
remnant of a once proud and strong pecple—the Samaritans. The population of 
Nablus is mostly Muslims, who share with the Hebronites the reputation of being 
highly inflammable in character; and wher. Palestine was a province of the Ottoman 
Empire the Turkish authorities always took special precautions with the contingents 
which these towns sent to the great annual Muslim pilgrimage to the tomb of Moses 
beyond'Jordan. It is therefore worth noting that the Samaritans in Nablus and the 
Jews’ in Hebron always lived safely and upon good terms with their Muslim neigh- 
bours until the riots of August, 1929. The attacks upon Jewish residents in Nablus 
and Hebron which took place then were aimed at the Zionist newcomers, whom the 
Arabs considered, and still consider, foreigners and intruders, though unfortunately 
old Jewish residents suffered, as well as Muslims, in the indiscriminate tumult of the 
riots. & 

The enmity between the Jews and the Samaritans is rooted in their past, and beats 
in the blood of both; pride, tradition, and the inability to forgive and forget, are 
forces that have raised an impassable barrier between the Jews and that sad, dying 
remnant of a people who are also of the seed of Abraham. “ There be two manner 
of nations which my heart abhorreth,” said the son of Sirach, who out of his heart 
poured forth wisdom, “ and the third is no nation: they that sit upon the mountains 
of Samaria, and they that dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish people that 
dwell in Sichem.” “No words could express more forcibly the bitter enmity of the 
Jews against the Samaritans, a hatred so intense that they could even bracket the 
Samaritans with the accursed Philistines. i 

With the possible ‘exception of the Druzes there are no people in the world so 
passionately and blindly conservative in chåracter, custom and opinion as the 
Samaritans. The Jews have intermarried with Gentiles so freely throughout the 
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centuries of their dispersion that it is doubtful whether there is such a being today 
as a pure-blooded Jew. Russian and Polish (Slav) Jews are quite distinct from 
Spanish and Portuguese (Sephardi) Jews, and German (Ashkenazi) Jews from 
Yemenite, or Arab, Jews; and it is easy to tell them apart at a glance. The Samaritans 
forbid intermarriage with either Jew or Gentile; they remain a purely Semitic people, 
and, as a result of their enclosed nationality, they are dying out. In rgox there were 
152 Samaritans, of whom 97 were meh and 55 were women; in 1914 there were 150; 
and the number now (1947) is said to have fallen well below roo. 

The Samaritans claim direct descent from Joseph, through Ephraim and Manasseh; 
but owing to the falling away of other tribes, who at one time were joined to them, 
the present Samaritans represent only the House of Joseph, though the High Priest’s 
family are Levites. When the Israelites entered Canaan, Eleazer, Aaron’s son and 
successor in the High Priest’s office, chose Mount Gerizim as the place on which to - 
erect the Tabernacle, and established himself close by for its ministry. .He was 
buried in Jacob’s Field, which was part of the inheritance of the Tribe of Joseph.. 
The Samaritans maintain that the priesthood was limited and secured to the 
descendants of Eleazer, because of the righteous zeal of Phinehas in slaying the 
Midianitish woman and her Israelite lover before the Lord. Moses commanded the 
people to set up the stone of the Law “in Mount Ebal . . . and there shalt thou build an 
altar to the Lord thy God ”; but the blessings were to be given from Mount Gerizim 
and the curses from Ebal. The two mounts are sufficiently near to one another on 
either side of the deep but narrow dividing ‘valley for voices to be clearly audible 
by the people gathered below. The Samaritans say that “ Ebal” here is a misprint 
for “ Gerizim,” and that it was intended to erect the Sanctuary upon Gerizim, and 
never upon Zion, which hill the Jews chose as the site of their rival holy place after 
the severance. The Tabernacle remained in Mount Gerizim for six generations of the 
priesthood, and from here we follow the account of the Samaritans themselves of 
their severance from the other tribes. 

In the sixth generation after Eleazer, Baasha, being then the High Priest, set Eli 
over the sacrifices and tithes. Eli was of the family of Ithamar, Eleazer’s brother, 
but was not in the direct line of the priesthood. Aza succeeded his father, Baasha, 
in office, but he was younger than Eli, whose pride was thus offended. It now 
happened that the Gentiles (meaning the outer peoples, who knew not the Lord) 
sought to overthrow Israel by subtilty. They fraternized with the Israelites, with 
whom they probably already had trade relations; they intermarried with them, and 
turned their hearts away after heathen gods, sending amongst them sorcerers and 
cunning wizards, whose black arts corrupted many, even among the priests. For- 
saking the true worship on Mount Gerizim, the people crowded to the high places 
and altars of the Gentiles; “and the Lord delivered them into the hands of the 
Philistines forty years.” The priesthood also was divided by a terrible feud. Eli 
refused to serve Aza any longer; he gathered around him a small company of friends 
and kinsfolk and malcontents, who, when the inevitable split came (after Aza had 
rebuked him for carelessness over the meal offering), clave to Eli, and followed him 
to Shiloh. The Tribe of Joseph remained faithful to Aza and the lawful priesthood, 
but many out of Judah and Benjamin followed Eli. At Shiloh, Eli made an ark and 
overlaid it with gold, and therein he placed copies of the Law, which had been 
written out by Ithamar, the younger son of Aaron; and he declared that he acted 
under the direct guidance of God. k 

Not long after the severance Aza went into the temple on Mount Gerizim and 
found it filled with a terrible darkness. Each day he entered in, only to find the 
utter blackness increased, until by the fifth day even the walls of the temple were 
invisible. He left the temple, knowing that it was a sign of the divine wrath ; and 
as he emerged into the sunlight he saw a great cave before him, which had not been 
there before. God told him that He had created the cave as a hiding-place for the 
High Priest’s vestments, the holy vessels, and the Ark of the Covenant, to preserve 
them from the ungodly; and as soon as Aza had placed everything in the cave it 
closed, and the next day all trace of it had disappeared. The Samaritans place the 
severance in the Year of Creation 3055. From this point they trace the history of 
the other tribes fairly accurately, though their bias appears in such statements as that 
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Eli instructed Samuel in sorcery, to which they ascribe the misery of Saul, who was 
completely dominated by Samuel; while Samuel himself was subject to the dark 
power of the Witch of Endor, who called him up from the dead. They declare that 
David was withheld 'from building the temple at Jerusalem because Yare, the High 
Priest, forbade him to build a house for the Lord anywhere but on Gerizim. David 
was afraid either to disobey the High Priest or to disappoint his people; so he left the 
, building of the temple to Solomon. Solormon’s heart was turned aside after many 
“ strange ” women (of Gentile races), and he built the temple at Jerusalem without 
fear, not scorning the aid of those dark spirits whom he could summon through the 
secrets of wizardry which Eli had taught Samúel and Samuel had passed on to David. 
In their mountain fastness the Tribe of Jcseph still followed faithfully the Law as 
Moses had delivered it, in all its purity; and, the glories of Solomon’s temple were 
igrfored by them. - : 

The Samaritan account now becomes somewhat confused and uncertain, while 
the Old Testament narrative follows the story of Eli and the priesthood that derived 
from him, though it tells us nothing of Eli’s descent and early years, as it does in 
‘the case of Samuel. 

. Jewish history has many points of contact with the Samaritans in Shechem. Here 
Joshua ‘held a final assembly of the people before his death, and wrote the Law, and 
“took a great stone and set it there under an oak that was by the Sanctuary of the 
Lord,” as “a witness to them” and their descendants, “lest ye deny your God.” 
Joseph’s bones were buried here, in the portion known as Jacob’s Field. Shechem, 
or Sichem, is, in fact, one. of the oldest cizies known to history. The name means 
“ the ridge,” or “neck” (of a pass), and it lies in the fair and fertile valley between 
Ebal and Gerizim. Abraham built an altar here; and so did Jacob in a later day, 
calling it “El-elohe-Israel.”” Shechem was the scene of the tribes’ revolt from the 
House of David, under,Rehoboam. Jeroboam “built” (or fortified) it. Omri pur- 
chased the hill from Shemer for two talents of silver, and thereon built the city 
which remained the capital of the Northern Kingdom until its capture by Sargon, 
King of Assyria (B.c. 722). Omri callec it Shomron (“Hill of the Outlook or 
‘ Watch ”); the Aramaic form of. the name Shamrayin was eventually merged in the 
Greek “Samaria,” and covered the whole province. The Samaritans call themselves 
either Israel or “‘ Shomerem,” the keepers iż.e., of the Law); but the Jews call them 
simply “Shomronem,” the people of Shomron, or Samaria. Sargon, having defeated 
the Samaritans after three years’ stern warfare, carried into captivity some 27,000 
persons. In their place he set “men from Babylon and from Cuthah,. and from 
Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim” to occupy the cities so tragically 
‘emptied. A visitation of “lions among them, which slew some of them,” caused 
severe searching of' heart amongst the settlers, who regarded it as a punishment from 
“the God of the land” upon strangers who did not worship Him, and Sargon sent 
them from the captivity a priest of Israel, whom he charged to teach them the true 
religion. ` cae 

The Jews maintain that from this alien settlement arose a mixed population of 
partly pagan blood, whose descendants are the modern Samaritans. The Samaritans 
declare that they returned to Samaria after an exile of seventy years, and only one 
year later were exiled again, after the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, this 
time for 131 years. They claim that it was the representations of their High Priest 
and the princes of Joseph which persuaded Cyrus, King of Persia, to permit their 
return to Palestine. Cyrus gave orders for the rebuilding of the temple—the Bible 
says, at Jerusalem; the Samaritans, on Mount Gerizim. The.Jews wished to return 
to Jerusalem and rebuild the temple on Mount Zion; the Samaritans opposed them, 
and the strife-was sharp between them. According to the Samaritan `story, Cyrus 

upheld the Tribe of Joseph, and sent them back to Samaria under the leadership of 
Sanballat the Horonite (¢.e., of Beth-Horoa), and the temple was rebuilt on Mount 
Gerizim, all its fittings and appointments being made in complete obedience to the 
directions laid down by Moses. 

We return to the Bible narrative. The Samaritans (Ezra calls them bluntly “the 
adversaries of Judah”) offered their help to the Jews in rebuilding the temple at 
Jerusalem; but the Jews’ bitter refusal, “ Ye have nothing to do with us, to build an 


` 
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house unto the Lord our God!” angered them, and widened the breach. The 

Samaritans retaliated by “ troubling them in building,” and by persuading Artaxerxes 

` to stop the work. When Nehemiah “chased” from his presence the grandson of 
Eliashib the High Priest, who was also the son-in-law. of Sanballat the Horonite, 
because he had married a “ strange wife,” there was nò longer any hope of healing 
the breach. Great bitterness vexes the Samaritans hereafter, and they do not hesitate 
to accuse Esther of practising sorceries upon Artaxerxes to permit the rebuilding of 
the temple at Jerusalem. The Samaritans say that as they had the five Books of the 
Law, and the Jews knew this, and that as the feud barred them for ever from 
the only source of their joint faith, Ezra reconstructed the Law from chronicles and 
legends and wrote it in a book in the Assyrian language, with which the Jews of the 
exile were more familiar than with their own. They declare that Ezra’s copy of the 
Law was necessarily very imperfect, and that in his anger against the Samaritans he 
inserted deliberate lies against them. He called them “Gentiles,” and-accused them: 
of worshipping a dove (“ Ashimé ”), and of meaning that when, in their prayers, they 
uttered the word “ Shimeh,” by which the Samaritans indicate the unutterable Name 

, of God. The charge is a tremendous one, for it strikes at the very root of the- Jewish 
religion, and actually denies its veracity. : ; 

Once only did the Samaritans and the Jews fraternize again, when the commor: 
peril of the Roman conquest allied them. in a brief and futile resistance. Cæsar 
Augustus bestowed the ruins of Samaria upon Herod,.who rebuilt the city and called 
it Sebaste, the Greek form of Cæsar’s name. It is possible that St. John the Baptist 

, suffered martyrdom here, where Herod often held high festival with his “lords and 
chief estates of Galilee,” whereas to Machaerus (generally named as the scene, east 
of the Dead Sea) he went only in sickness for the baths. i 
There are not many references to the Samaritans in the Gospels, but our Lord 
chose a Samaritan as His example of generous charity in contrast to the meanness of 
Priest and Levite, who professed so much and cared so little. The Samaritans could 
have had no share in the Crucifixion, for the rigid observance of their Passover rites 
kept them away from Jerusalem and what they considered the heretical practices of 
the Jews. : 

After their return from exile the Samaritans rebuilt their temple on Mount 
Gerizim; but John Hyrcanus destroyed it (129 B.c.), and it was never restored, though 
the site has been jealously preserved by tradition. In a.D. 67 Vespasian conquered 
the Province and rebuilt Shechem, calling it Flavia Neapolis, whence came the 
present name of Nablus,. there being no p in Arabic. Early in the Christian era it 

became an important bishopric, but the Samaritans apparently disliked the Christians 
as much as they did the Jews; and in the year 529 they attacked the Christian quarter 
and killed a number of the inhabitants. Justinian punished them severely and closed 
‘many of their synagogues; numbers of them fled to Persia; a few of those who re- 


mained at home became Christians, but the majority clung to the faith for which ` 


they had already suffered so often and so greatly. Nablus became a place of im- 
portance under the Christian kings; the hospice founded by the Knights Hospitallers 
was inhabited by lepers as late as 1890. On the whole, the Samaritans enjoyed greater 
liberty under the Christian kings than under any other rule. a 
. The Samaritan language is a dialect of Hebrew-Aramaic, and the written alphabet 
is in very ancient Semitic characters; though the people all speak Arabic their ser- 
vices are held in their own speech. The High Priest’s office is hereditary in the 
House of Levi, and the High Priest is the temporal as well as the spiritual head of the 
community. They are extremely poor, and the High Priest’s income, which is 
derived from the tithes of his flock, is negligible. The Samaritans hold entirely to 
their own version of the Pentateuch, believing it to be the only accurate one in the 
world, This passionate and unshakable belief forms the basis of their religious and 
communal life; it sets them above and beyond all authority, save that of God only, 
who gave the Law to Moses; it has separated them from all other peoples, even from 
those who are their brethren by descent. - : oa 
The Samaritans accept only the five Books of the Law; the Prophets and the his- 
torical books have no place in their canon, and they have their own chronicles. The 
Samaritan Codex is, of course, their greatest treasure. It is written on skins of lambs 
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once offered in sacrifice, now very old and yellow, and patched in places, and is kept 
in a solid silver case about 18 inches high. Not many people have seen this holy 
treasure; the manuscript shown to visitors on payment of a fee, though interesting, is 
far less ancient, The historical value of the ancient manuscript is great, and if it 
should pass into the keeping of scholars in years to come Biblical criticism may be 
the richer. St. Jerome, in one place at least, cońsidered the Samaritan text as more 
accurate than the generally accepted Hebrew; Origen ànd Eusebius regarded it with 
reverence. Joseph Scaliger (son of Julius Cæsar Scaliger, to whom belongs the credit . 
of suggesting the importance of*a Samaritan Bible, if such existed) was in com- 
munication with the Samaritans; but he died (1609) before the manuscript arrived. 
The channel was kept open by other biblical scholars, and a Roman nobleman, Pietro 
della Valle, purchased two copies from the Samaritan colony in Damascus, which 
were used in the editions-known as the Paris Polyglot and the London Polyglot. In 
1671 the Rev. Robert Huntington (afterwards Bishop of Raphoe), being then Chap- 
lain to the Turkey Merchants Company at Aleppo, acquired some interesting MSS. 
from the Samaritans at Nablus, which are now, I believe, in the Bodleian. In the 
same year the Samaritans of Shechem wrote to their brethren in England (Descriptive 
List of the Hebrew and Samaritan Texts in the British Museum, G. Margoliouth, 
1893). This is the only record of a settlement here that I know of, but 200 years 
ago Samaritan colonies flourished in Gaza, Cairo and Damascus. In 1733 the Rev. 
Benjamin Kennicott published his pamphlet, The State of the Printed Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament, contesting the authority of the Hebrew text, following it up 
(1759) with one upholding the genuineness of the Samaritan. As a result of his 
efforts, £10,000 were raised, and in a magnum opus of some thirty volumes the 
Hebrew and Samaritan texts of 615 Hebrew and 16 Samaritan MSS. were printed 
side by side for comparison and criticism. The work aroused both interest and con- 
troversy; but presently it degenerated into a party question, Roman Catholic scholars 
favouring the Samaritan text in opposition to Anglicans, who held by the Hebrew. 

: The dissimilarities between the two texts seem often trivial, except to the scholar 
. who is able to appreciate those subtle differences of a word, often of a letter or accent, 
which involve so much. An interesting illustration of such a difference is found in 
Gen. xxii. 2, which in the Bible (following the Hebrew text) reads: “Get thee into 
the land of Moriah and offer Isaac there for a burnt offering.” The Samaritan text 
gives this as “ the land of Moreh,” which is the region rpund Shechem. Dean Stanley 
(Sinai and Palestine, chap. vi, note) says: “Tn Gen. xxii the Samaritans actually 
tread Moreh for Moriah, and the LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, ‘and Jerome, all translate 
the word by ‘ lofty’ or “ conspicuous,’ which would be a just translation of ‘Moreh,’ 
not of ‘ Moriah.” And, “ Abraham was ‘in the land of the Philistines.’ From the 
south of the plains he would advance till on the morning of ‘ the third day,’ in the 
Plain of Sharon, the massive height of Gerizim is visible ‘ afar off,’ and from thence 
half‘a day would bring him to its summit. Exactly such a view is to be had in the 
plain; on the other hand, no such view or impression can fairly be said to exist on 
the road from the south to Jerusalem, even if what is at most a journey of two days 
could be extended to three... . There is no elevation, nothing corresponding .to the 
‘ place afar off’ to which Abraham lifted up his eyes.” Professor George ‘Adam Smith 
comments as follows: “ The vagueness of the phrase the land of Moriah and one of 
the mountains (ver. 2) prevents us from fixing on any definite hill, while there is 
every reason to believe that Moriah is not the original reading, but is a gloss of late 
origin, and inserted in order to give the Temple at Jerusalem the credit. of the 
patriarchal narrative” (Hist. Geog., chap. xvi). 

“Tt is one of the cardinal beliefs of the Samaritans that the Pentateuch, as it 
stands now, was actually written by the Hand of God . . . the only thing that Moses 
did was to transcribe it, and hand it on ta the priests and elders” (The Samaritans, 
‘Gaster). The Ten Words which created the world are in the Pentateuch, each Word 
having a secret and an open meaning; the Name of God was, of course, the mightiest 
Word of all. The Samaritans believe in angels and spirits, and base their theory of 
judgment and life after death upon Deut. xxxii. They believe that Messias will come 
6,000 years after the Creation, but He will not be “a greater than Moses,” for Moses 
said He would be “a prophet like unto” himself; He will spring from Levi, and 
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after passing the tests of discovering the lost vessels of the Temple, and of finding and 
performing miracles with Moses’ Rod, He will die and be buried at the foot of 
Mount Gerizim. The Samaritan conception of the office and mission of Messias 
differs from the Jewish, in that they look for no material advantage through His 
coming; His sole concern will be with matters pertaining to true worship and the 
spiritual life. The Jews look for a Messiah who shall “restore the Kirgdom to 

_Israel.” The Samaritans accept our Lord (“the Son ‘of Mary ”) as a great teacher, 
whom the Jews hated and slew because He exposed their sins; they say that before 
His death He delegated disciples to spread His teachings in distant lands; thus St. Peter 
was sent to Rome, St. Andrew and St. Matthew to the Sudan, St. Thomas to Babylon, 
St. Philip to Africa, St. Simon to Barbary, St. Paul to the Gentiles. In addition to 
the Pentateuch and their chronicle (this, Í believe, is not older than the twelfth cen- 
tury), the Samaritans have a scanty literature, almost entirely religious in character 
and greatly narrowed in scope by their rigid isolation from the world. Three times 
in the year—for the Feast of Weeks, the Feast of Tabernacles, and the Passover—the 
small community make their way up Mount Gerizim to the plateau, where the tents 
are spread for the Passover; these rites are still celebrated in strict obedience to the 
Mosaic Law; the women take no part in the religious ceremony, but each family 
eats the passover in its own tent. Some fifteen minutes further and the summit is 


reached. This is another large plateau, still holding the ruins of the castle Justinian- 


built, and of a church said to be even older; in the centre is a projecting rock, once the 
site of the Temple, and northwards, below the castle, are the twelve stones of Joshua’s 
Altar. The place of Abraham’s Sacrifice is on the south-east. The remains of paved 
terraces, broken cisterns and other ruins suggest that the plateau once supported a 
considerable population. Mount Ebal, though curiously barren by contrast with the 
fertility of Gerizim, has the wider view, being 3,076 feet in height against Gerizim’s 
2,848. 

Sarat has been identified as Sebaste, but the ancient city lies many ‘feet below the 
present levels. It was a place of great natural and architectural beauty, and also of 
real strategic power, situated in the very centre of Palestine and commanding the 
great roads northward and southward through the land. Its ruins hold a deep, un- 
dying interest, a tragic grace. The different historical periods can still be traced here, 
as elsewhere in Palestine, recalling the days of Herod, the Romans, the Crusades, 
back to the glories of the ivory palace that Ahab built. Though now but a few 
columns remain, and those broken and mutilated, the famous Street of Columns 


once ran broad and fair between two thousand magnificent columns, with richly ~ 


carved capitals. ` It is a place to dream and linger in. 
For centuries the Samaritans have battled for the truth, as they knew it; they 
have followed and upheld unquestioningly the Law of Moses, claiming nothing 
outside it of either spiritual or material advantage, nor a foot more than the 
. ancient inheritance of their Tribe. They have experienced the fury of Assyria and 
the iron hand of Rome,'the mean tyranny of Herod and the burning zeal of the 
Crusaders; and they survive, while their oppressors are only names and shadows. 
They have never temporized or compromised in their rigid fidelity to their religious 
and national tradition, nor refused the burden of isolation they deemed befitting to 
the people of the Lord in a world that has forsaken Him. Bearing aloft the scarred 
se tattered banners of their unique and mighty past, they enter into the keeping of 
history. i 
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(The last three are pamphlets, all by Jacob, Son of Aaron, the High Priest, trans- 
lated from the Arabic by Abdullah Ben Keri, Professor of Arabic at Pacific Univer- 
sity, U.S.A., and edited by Professor Wm. E. Barton, D.D. These pamphlets were 
given by the High Priest to the late Bishop Blyth of Jerusalem, in Jerusalem, 
together with his signed photograph with tne Pentateuch.) 





A SPRING TOUR OF THE AEGEAN VALLEYS 


By T. VERscHOYLE 
(From a Talk Given Over Radio Ankara) 


Tue chain of mountains which virtually girdles the whole of the Anatolian plateau is 
interrupted on the Aigean coast by a series of valleys which, penetrate fairly far inland. 
Of these valleys the most important are those of the Gediz and the Büyük Menderes 
—the classical Hermus and Meander—which run nearly due east, each for a dis- 
tance of some 120 miles from the coast, and the valley of the Küçük Menderes (the 
Caystrus), which lies between the dthers, and is much shorter. With a rich alluvial 
soil, an adequate rainfall, hot summers, and only light frosts in winter, these valleys 
form one of the most fertile parts of Turkey, and reveal a most diversified agriculture. 
Railways run down all of them, and, by suitably bréaking one’s journey, it is possible 
to traverse them all by day and get a gooc impression of the countryside in a com- 
paratively short time. ` 

Spring came early to Turkey this year, and when my wife and I left Ankara in 
the middle of March to tour these valleys it was already well advanced. We decided 
to go down by the southern route (along the Küçük Menderes), and to return by the 
northern line (up the Gediz), the railway crossing the mouth of the Küçük Men- 
deres on the way. The first signs of the Augean were apparent almost at the head of 
the 120-mile-long valley in the shape of carpets of scarlet anemones: these, although 
already past. their best, were to accompany us for almost all the journey, mingled occa- 
sionally with the mauve and—more rarely—with the white variety. It was near the 
head of the valley that, at a wayside station, each of a row of fine plane trees lining 
the platform was adorned with a stork’s nest. I think that storks must derive con- 


‘siderable benefit from railway installations. The best example I remember was a 


round-house at a station away in the south-east of Turkey, where on each of the 
ten or so smoke vents was perched a stork’s nest. 

At Denizli, not far below the valley head, the upper limit of cotton growing is 
reached. At Denizli, too, is the famous “cotton fortress,” a magnificent platform of 
travertine formed from hot springs, and faced with dazzlingly white terraces. On 
top of this platform, which juts out from the hills on the northern side of the valley, 
are the remains of the old city of Hierapolis; whilst on the opposite side of the valley 
lies what is left of Laodicea. Cotton, by the way, is grown in all three valleys. 

- Below Denizli we meet the first of the fig orchards which, scattered at first, 
become almost continuous in the neighbourhood of Aydin, and are to be found nearly 
to the end of the valley. The Lop fig of Aydin is famous the world over; and it is, 


perhaps, of interest to note that its supremacy is due, not so much to any peculiarity 
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of the soil or to the climate in general, as to a providential succession of winds. 
During the summer first a warm moist wind from the west develops the fruit, and 
then a hot dry wind from the north ripens and dries them. This is a perfect arrange- 
ment by the clerk of the weather. 

Whilst figs are confined to the valleys of the two Menderes rivers, olives, which 
commence about halfway down the Büyük Menderes, grow in all three valleys 
and, of course, along the coast and up the skirts of the hills as well.‘ Through- 
out the olive area were patches of the tall asphodel, with its spires of pale pink, varied 
here and there by the yellow asphgdeline. We had no time to explore any of the 
inviting-leoking hills on either hand. These afford a wealth of flowers, such as 
cyclamen in the early spring, jonquils, tulips and, later on, lilies. But in half an 
hour’s stroll from Aydin I found five species of orchids, including three splendid 
ophrys. be : 3 

About thirty milés from the mouth of the Büyük Menderes the railway leaves its 
valley to cross over to that of the Küçük Menderes. The climb over the low pass is 
through mixed groves of olives and pines, scattered among which are Judas trees. 
These were at their best, with their branches wrapped in sprays of purple. 

On the far side of the pass the line drops down to Selçuk, with its splendid ruined 
mosque and old castle, hard by the site of Ephesus. Earthquake and man have done 
their best to destroy Ephesus, but there is still much to see; and, when we were 
` there, the yellow umbels of giant fennel 7 or 8 ft. high and the purple of the Judas 
trees provided effective set-offs. In a laudable attempt, to prevent further damage, 
grazing has been prohibited for some years, with the natural result that the theatre 
is now so overgrown as to be almost invisible and—much worse—that tree and . 
shrub roots are dislocating foundation and other. stonework. 

With the Küçük Menderes valley the Izmir tobacco-growing district proper js 
entered. All along the line fields were being prepared for planting, and goed the 
villages were nursery beds of seedlings protected by rush mats. Once across the 
valley and the vineyards commence; here the words “vine” and “ sultana.” are prac- 
tically synonymous. These continue right up to Izmir, and again on the far side 
along all the valley of the Gediz, which is their main home. By the Gediz it is all 
vines and olives, interspersed with fields of tobacco and cotton, cereals taking a minor 
place. The olives, however, look rather sorry for themselves, for great damage was 
done, both to them and the figs, by the unusually severe winter of 1941-42, when 
twenty-five degrees or more of frost were recorded. And it is sad to learn that, just 
after our visit, the vines with their pale green foliage were badly damaged by an un- 
seasonably late frost. f 

The Gediz line passes close to the sites of Sardis and Philadelphia, so that, of the 
seven churches of Asia, only two, Pergama and Thyatira, both of which lie off to the 
north, are not within actual sight of the railway. Not far east of Philadelphia (or 
Alacehir) the line finally climbs back again to the central plateau, through woods of 
Valonia oak. 

In this brief account of-one of the most enchanting districts of this enchanting 
country there has not been time to do more than indicate the attractions of its rich 
plant or bird life—a richness matched by that of its archeology. No one appreciates 
the beauty of flowers, wild or garden, more than the Turk himself; and it 1s a very 
pleasant if at times slightly embarrassing custom to shower the visitor’s wife on every 
possible occasion with bouquets of the largest size. It is a common sight, too, to see 
soldiers, on a day off, walking about with large posies of wild flowers, and certainly 
Nature does her best to fill the need. 

In March, of course, only the early migrants had appeared, headed, if not in 
time, certainly in importance, by the stork. ‘The stork, however, is not peculiar to the 
Ægean, for he ranges, over almost the whole country;.but I shall always remember 
the masses of stock doves in every town and village. And a more unusual pleasure: 
when lunching in the theatre of Ephesus we were serenaded by a distant black- 
bird—an uncommon bird here. l 

I have referred to the diversified agriculture of this region, but have mentioned 
among field crops only cotton and tobacco. . Cereals, which, as I said, are of less im- 
portance in these valleys, comprise wheat, barley, rye, maize, sorghum! and oats. 
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Apart from beans of all kinds, sesame, hemp, aniseed and opium are also grown. 
Market gardening flourishes around Izmir, with artichokes and broad beans the prin- 
cipal produce at the time of our visit. It is not until one has eaten these two vege- 
tables gathered very young and cooked in the Turkish fashion that one realizes how 
good they can be—especially broad beans, which, as served in England, are seldom 
fit for human consumption. But the fruit and vegetables of this country deserve a 
book to themselves, and, anyhow, it would be cruel to make your mouths water—if, 
indeed, they remember how to water. i 
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IMPRESSIONS OF TURKISH CHILDREN 


By B. C. BUCKLER 
(From a Talk Given Over Radio Ankara) 


Many broadcasts must have given regular listeners to this programme a fair idea of 
the country and of the people in these parts. This short talk tonight gives two im- 
pressions of Turkish children. If such a talk is intended to prove anything, it is that 
children are much the same the whole world over, but that it is the differences that 
make that sameness interesting. 

i Some weeks ago I was discussing these weekly broadcasts with the Director of the 
British Council in Istanbul, an old friend and colleague of mine, and I asked him 
whether he would let me have an occasional account of some of the visits he made to 
villages and towns in his area. A few days ago I heard from him, and tonight I pro- 
pose to convey to you in his own words what he told me. 

In connection with our work as officials of the British Council, the Assistant 
Director in Istanbul and I went to the village of Sariyer to be present at the opening 
ceremony of a small exhibition of British Children’s Paintings, which had béen sent 
there. : 

Sariyer is a delightful place, a village on the Bosphorus, far enough from Istanbul 
to be comparatively untouched by too many modern influences, and near enough not 
to be inaccessible. Its main street is wide and cobbled, and its houses a mixture of 
the new and the old. Ancient residences, with their wall-enclosed gardens, jostle with 
spick-and-span modern concrete structures. The exhibition was in the Halkevi 
there. Halkevis are rather like our English night-schools. One can learn most 
things in the evenings there, including English, and it is the natural home for all 
exhibitions that come from time to time. 

The hour of the opening was set for 3.30. In the courtyard below some two 
hundred Turkish children of all ages, mostly clad in their black suits or black 
school dresses, were waiting to be let in. Upstairs we were ushered into the office of 
the head of the Halkevi. There he introduced us, in Turkish, to the chief of police, 
. the local schoolmaster, one-of the schoolmistresses, a retired Member of Parliament, a 
lawyer, a representative of the Istanbul Art School, and others who had come. We 
sat in a great circle, in a sort of subdued but not very vocal harmony. Sporadic bursts 
of conyersation came from time to time. We were complimented on our Turkish 
(really a hollow compliment, because at such a gathering a struggling word or two 
is greeted with a great deal of compliment and quiet satisfaction—we ourselves were 
` very conscious of its deficiencies). Conversation grew more general, then almost 
animated. > 

Meanwhile a subdued roar from the exhibition hall made it clear that the children 
were in, so we went in too. We took a covert glance at the pictures to see that they 


were all right, then listened to the speech by the head of the Halkevi, listened to in 
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ilence. Then we led the children round, and talked with them. What were their 
ames, where did they live, which pictures did they like best? As we talked we 
rought about, shall we say, David Sparks, of Highbury, and Dolly Walton, of 
iethnal Green, who had painted these pictures, and were now, unknown to them 
ierhaps, having them shown to Turkish children. 

Some of the children liked a picture called “ Our Teacher.” To me it looked the 
rozen epitome of all that is cold, prim and terrible about elderly primary school- 
nistresses. But Aydin Tamko and, shall wesay, Nezahat Ozsoy seemed to like it. 
\ydin suggested that he would like to have a go, if he could find a piece of paper 
ig enough, One of the Turkish teachers came up and asked whether such children 
ad special drawing teachers to look after this side of their studies, whilst the retired 
Aember of Parliament talked about Englishmen he had met, and what we had done 
n the war, and the like. 

Then we had tea, and, after a great deal of hand-shaking and promises to come 
iain, went the way we had come. There was silence for a while in the car as we 
eft, but then we quite suddenly agreed that we had enjoyed it, and began to talk of 
he good work that such an interchange of ideas must perform. For now there is 
alk of an exhibition of Turkish drawing and painting in London, and so the circle 
vill be complete. . 

The second experience came yesterday, and is not quite so high-falutin. A Turkish 
‘riend and his son took me to see Laurel and Hardy in “The Big Noise,” at one of 
he Istanbul cinemas. We arrived punctually at 4.30 to find a hall simply packed 
with adults and teeming with children. I thought Abdel Rahman was lacking at me 
with amusement, and when the film began I realized why. For though these were 
the Laurel and Hardy I knew, their voices were not. The film was dubbed in 
Turkish, and very well dubbed too. Too well, because, with well-appreciated 
numour, the Turk who does the dubbing, Ferdi Tayfur, makes both Laurel and 
Yardy speak good Turkish, but with an accent only too readily recognizable, the 
iccent of the Englishman. And did the audience love it? They laughed until they 
could laugh no more; whilst I realized what my Turkish must sound like. And 
when Laurel began to play his concertina the audience began to stamp, stamp upon 
the floor, as children’s matinees still do in England, I suspect, and as I used to do 
thirty-odd years ago. And as I laughed with the rest I thought that here was another 
influence for good the whole world over. Laugh and grow fat, they say, but laugh 
and grow good is perhaps almost as true. 

We all trooped out after a triumphant Laurel had blown up his Japanese sub- 
narine, and listened to the small son giving his impressions of it all. Out into 
[stanbul’s busiest thoroughfare, the rue de Pera, with its incessant streams of hooting 
axis, and its hordes of slowly walking people. 

Perhaps this seems rather disjointed and unimportant. But these children are 
growing up in this country, as countless other children are growing up in others. 
And if they grow up with a firmly rooted conviction that somewhere outside Turkey 
there are hosts of strange, foreign children, with other languages, other thoughts, 
other ways, that conviction must harden, in later life, to a suspicion of those other 
nations, and more especially in these days when war and talk of war are the chief 
ingredients of conversation, But I don’t think that, if they kept on seeing what 
David Sparks thought his teacher looked like, and heard a bit more about him, 
that they would really grow up like that. We are very like animals, intensely sus- 
picious of the unknown, and friendly enough with those we know. And the hope 
of the world lies not, I think, in this generation, which, saturated in the disillusion 
and distress of two long wars, asks for nothing more than to be left toits own devices, 
but to the future, perhaps four generations later, when travel and interpenetration of 
ideas have restored to some degree a troubled world to peace and contentment. 
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REFLECTIONS ON COLONIZATION 


By Gaston JosEpH 


Cotonization by the West has many claims to the gratitude of the world, claims 
which even its detractors would not attempt to deny. It has made known the sur- 
face of the, planet, inventoried its riches, assared their circulation, and through this 
brought a better standard of living to all men. Even from the intellectual point of 
view, it has allowed the diffusion of a body of ideas which we hold to be superior to 
that whose place it has taken. It has, then, definitely brought to the whole of man- 
kind, including the colonized countries, what we must consider to be its good. 

European colonization has been the most active agent of the expansion in the 
world of Western civilization. It follows that their futures are linked. 

But today it is precisely our civilization that is menaced. “ We other civilizations 
know that we are mortal.” But how can our own die? The ancient civilizations— 
Nineveh or Rome, Byzantium or Alexandria—were confined to a relatively small part 
of the globe. Because of this there remained beyond their borders elements strange 
to them, such as the Greeks called “ Barbarians,” who, with fire and sword, destroyed, 
one after the other, the most brilliant centres of these civilizations. i 

At the present day Western civilization has overrun the entire world. It cannot 
then perish save of its own accord. Corruption has tainted it. On that fact we are 
all agreed. To what is this due? Not, at any rate, to science, to logic. Never has 
civilization been more learned, more skilful, or more powerful. The evil is in the 
weakening of ethics. Moral law has lost its authority. The power of the human 
individual-is denied, not in words, no doubt, but in deeds, which is worse. More 
and more, in all that comes about, does man, cease to be an end in himself and 
become debased into a mere instrument. 

By a paradoxical turn of events the machine, created by the hands of man to obey 
him, is on the way, not only to enslave him, but to recreate him in its own image. 
Even the mind of man is becoming mechanized. The consequence, and at the same 
time the symptom, of this evil is the general “ proletariation” of humanity. 

This fading of the spiritual into the material is a debasement, as the mechaniza- 
tion of man is a degradation of personality, for what constitutes the value of the 
human individual is his soul. And who is there who does not see that it is precisely 
the soul, in that sense, which is endangered by modern civilization? Not only in the 
means it uses, but in the end towards which it works. For its ideal, without a doubt, 
is collective happiness founded on standard zomfort. This ultimate negation of the 
spirit is the gravest perversion in our ethic. It is this which has imperilled the 
Western world. : S y ' j 

Through all time two tendencies have co-existed : the spiritual, which inclines to 
set a high value on man, and the other, which, in its highest forms, turns to the 
increase of material well-being for all men, and particularly for some. 

The most obvious sign of the predominance of one or the other in the extension of 
Western civilization to other peoples—that is to say, in colonization—is the priority 
which is accorded either.to the individual or to the collection of facts, which is 
grouped under economics. ie i 

To the slave has succeeded the wage-earner, and this is regarded as a very great 
social advance.’ After the age of “black ivory” (as the slaver called his merchandise) 
has come the age of the.robot, black or yellow, and the age of the white robot is not 
far off. It is the triumph of “equality” brought abotit by reducing all men to 
uniformity. 

The colonizations, which were in essence solely mercantile, could be at times advan- 
tageous to a nation, and even brilliant; they have broken up, leaving no trace; what 
remains of Carthage? On the other hand, those which brought with them an intel- 
lectual and moral motive less directly interested have left at least the mark of their 
influence, and they are perpetuated in the degree of that influence: look at ancient 


Greece. It is the imperishable nature of pure science and spiritual progress which 
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sures the immortality of civilizations. The only conquest which does not fall into 
zcay is that of minds and hearts. ‘ 

Certainly the giving of first place to economics and “ proletariation” does not ex- 
usively result in a weakening of ethics. The nations have need to attend to 
amediate realities, and this priority has been imposed, to a certain degree, by the 
sigencies of the struggle. While antagonisms persist between peoples and remain 
permanent obsession the care of culture and the other preoccupations of the spirit 
tll tend to be effaced by more pressing necessities. 

Is this to say that nothing can be done? No. The end of colonization is not to 
duce all the inhabitants of the world to uniformity on the model of the white man. 
urther, it is not to produce a black pattern or a yellow standard. It is to lead each 
zople in the direction of their own development and to give them the means of 
zogressing along that path. : ` 

Such must be our aim, because such is the true direction of European civilization. 
crates, who was at its beginning, wished only to be an “ accoucheur of souls.” In 
1e same way our part must be to awaken in others their human consciousness. From 
iat, ‘Moreover, we ourselves shall gain. But at the same time, by a curious turn of 
ite, we shall gain by reaching the inmost depth where all human souls meet and 
come brothers. For groups, in -fact, as for individuals, leaving aside personal 
ifferences, there exists a common essence, the same permanent substratum of ten- 
encies and ideals. But it cannot be reached by force. To arrive at it one must pro~ 
xed with others as with oneself, subject oneself to the peculiarities of another, follow 
1e twists of his particular path, learn to speak to his soul in the secret language 
‘hich he uses within himself. i : 

It is a difficult task, but it is the only fruitful one. , 5 
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THE CHINA CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITIES’ ASSOCIATION 
l THIRD ANNUAL REPORT, JUNE, -1947 


'HE year 1946-47 has been our busiest year to date, and, thanks to the generosity ot 
a increasingly large number ‘of friends, we have had another record income. But- 
iat income has, of course, not been raised for the benefit of the Association, but for 
1e Christian Universities of China, and especially as a token of practical goodwill 
wards those Presidents and members of staff who, by their scholarship and Christian 
atlook, are today making such an important and distinctive contribution to the long- 
xm welfare of the Chinese people. i 

First, then, I want to report very briefly on the scene in China. All the Universi- 
es that were evacuated to the West during the war are now back in their own 
:ntres, with the single exception of Cheeloo. : In the case of this University some 
f the students are reading in T'sinan, the home of the University in Shantung, whilst 
ome are still reading in the West China University in Chengtu. All of the fourteen 
Iniversities and Colleges are full to overflowing; there are more than 13,000 this 
ear as against 7,000 last year—nearly double the number—and all the reports coming 
1 reveal great activity, a really gallant effort to recover pre-war standards, in spite 
f insufficient’ staffs, and, above all, a magnificently courageous tackling of a situation 
‘aught with difficulties almost unparalleled during the eight years of war. One can 
aly imagine how we should have felt in this country if our own Universities had 
ad to start in on the post-war programmes with literally empty laboratories and 
npty libraries! The British Universities have had, and are having, their own 
roblems, but those Universities in China about which we are thinking now, for 
thom well-equipped laboratories arid well-stocked libraries are as essential as in ‘the 
ise of any university in the world, have had to restart almost from scratch. In most 
ises they have had to repair and entirely refurnish buildings for which almost every- 
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thing has gone, and re-equip empty laboratories, and restock their empty libraries; it 
will be years before this task is complete. Added to this, all through the war years 
they were largely cut off from contact with much that was going on in the world of 
scholarship outside China, and it was wellnigh impossible to keep up to date. 

But this matter of re-equipment, etc., has only been one of their major problems; 
the other has been the carrying on of those Universities (expensive institutions at any 
time!) during a period of civil war, when the cost of food and every needed com- 
modity is utterly fantastic. As a consequence, most members of staff and most 
students’ are suffering from malnutrition and many of the resultant ills. The load 
which is being carried by the President and Bursar of each of these Universities is a 
heavy one, and the Association is determined to do everything possible to lighten that 
load if only to a small extent. The Universities must be maintained for the sake of 
China and the whole Christian movement. 

All of these Universities and Colleges have strong Arts and -Scjence faculties, 
and train personnel as government officials, educationists, scientists, industrialists, 
social workers, etc.; five of them run medical schools, which have made, and are 
making, a great contribution to the nation; in one is the leading dental school in 
China; five of them specialize’ in agriculture, two in engineering, one in law, one in 
commerce, one in Modern Greats, journalism, political science and social science, and 
one in rural reconstruction. 

” Further, all of them through the men and women trained in their affiliated 
Theological Colleges, and those University graduates who become influential lay- 
men in the Chinese Church, as well as through many others who, though not pro- 
fessing Christians, reflect in their lives much of the Christian attitude towards 
personal, social, national, and international affairs, are today making a great con- 
tribution to the strengthening of the whole Christian movement. 

It is impossible to estimate the contribution of men and women who have been 
given the very best academic training, and have themselves caught something of the 
true Christian attitude to life, and who later occupy positions of leadership amongst 
all sections of the community. 

Only two other facts of importance need to be reported: three of the Universities 
in East China—St. John’s, Soochow and Hangchow—have already agreed to join 
together to make one strong East China University. Also the Fukien Christian 
University and the Hwanan Women’s College and the North Fukien Theological 
Christian College have started to co-operate; they will carry on on adjacent sites and 
so help each other. Their developments are in line with the much-advocated policy 
of closer co-operation, and in line with the recommendation of the planning com- 
mittees of America, China and Great Britain. 

Now let me turn to the Work of this Association here at home. It has been 
a most encouraging year, and as Secretary I should like to express my sincere grati- 
tude for generous co-operation on the part of our President, His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York, our Treasurer, Lord Luke, our Chairman, Dr. Williamson, our 

_ Vice-Chairman, Mr. Paul Sturge, all members of the Council and Executive, Messrs. 
Balchin, Tully, Gaussen, Phillips, as well as Miss Hussey (who have given invaluable 
help in the matter of the purchasing of equipment and general office e 
and, last but not least, my colleague, Mrs. Gilman. All have responded to repeate 
appeals for help, and their help has brought about the desired result. “I only deeply 
regret that Mrs. Gilman will be shortly leaving us, but we thank her most warmly 
for outstanding service during the past three years, and wish her God-speed. 

The outstanding facts during the year are these : 


I. FINANCE. 
Full details will be given in the Treasurer's Report; but, as a summary, the total 


income of £17,838 9s. 3d. is made up of : 


` 
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or the Rehabilitation Fund : 
Los 

Individual subscribers... as i n- 363 0 
Industrial firms... oe ey er wee 5:244 5 


y donations earmarked for Universities : 
Moukden Medical College i sa vei I 0 0 
West China Union University (including £500 from 
Friends’ Service Council) Sai kas N 
Hua Chung University. na os i 
Shantung (Cheeloo) Christian University (including 
, anonymous donation for spectrographic laboratory, 
£3,000; covenanted subscription bringing in £1,000; 
donation for Medical School, £340 2s., from Eltham 
High School [Girls]) 7 pa w ves 
Ginling Women’s College a ise ae Se 
— 5,635 9 0 





Subscriptions and donations for general maintenance, : 
including miscellaneous income ... Ss ou 3,241 II I0 
Donated goods to the value of _... ae nei 3,354 2 2 


£17,838 9 3 
To all those who have made this income possible we, as an Association, offer 
ur heartfelt thanks. ‘ 


ADDITIONAL SUMS SENT DIRECT FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO THESE 
: CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITIES OF CHINA 


British United Aid to China, 1946-47... san 7,377 0 0 
(making the magnificent total to date of £206,000) : 
“Wellcome Trustees ”—special grant to West China > 
“Union University, Pharmacy Dept. oe siy . 1,000 0 0 
British Missionary Societies, 1946-47 : 
Grants (approximate) ... Pe a) 2,392 0 0 
Salaries and allowances (approximate)... .. 17,058 0 0 
Rehabilitation Fund ae aks . 2,125 0 0 
—— 21,575 0 0 
29,952 0 0 
Making an approximate total for Great Britain of 47:790 9 3 


. ORGANIZATION. 

(i) In Scotland the Committees of the C.C.U.A. and the Moukden Medical Col- 
2ge have been combined, and will from now on make one appeal. 

(it) In Northern Ireland a new and strong Committee is in process of being formed 
inder the Chairmanship of Bishop John Hind, formerly Bishop in Fukien, and the 
iecretaryship of the Rev. A. Fulton, who was a missionary of the Church of Scotland 
n Manchuria. 

(iit) At Headquarters ‘it has been agreed to co-operate still further with British 
Jnited Aid to China. We owe to that organization a great debt of gratitude, and 
ave gladly responded to their request for a further strengthening of the links between 
».C.U.A. and B.U.A.C. The presence of Lady Cripps at our annual meeting is a 
urther token of the friendship which she and the General Secretary, Mrs. Miller, 
‘ave shown the Association ever since the inception of B.U.A.C. 


. A New Co-operatinc Mission. ok 

_In some ways the most outstanding event of the year has been that the Foreign 
Aissions Committee of the Presbyterian Church of England has agreed to send out a 
nember of that Church to work on the staff of the Cheeloo University. „This means 
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that a new British Missionary Society has agreed to co-operate in the work of the 
higher education in China. The Association welcomes this development most heartily. 


4. PUBLICATIONS. 3 
In addition to two issues of the Bulletin, a new brochure entitled An Investment 
in Goodwill has been prepared, and we want it widely distributed. 


5. Visits. 

We have received visits from Dr. C. W. Chang (Nanking), Dr. Y. C. Yang 
(Soochow), Dr. Francis Wei (Hua Chung), Bishop T. K. Shen (St. John’s), Professor 
C. H. Lo (West China), Bishop R. O. Hall (Hong Kong), and Professors F. S. Drake 
(Cheeloo), David Anderson (Hua Chung), Ralph Lapwood (Yenching), and F. L. 
Phillips (Cheeloo). All have helped us in speaking and other ways, and we are most 
grateful. 

6. A FELLOWSHIP. = 

The trustees of the late Sir Henry S. Wellcome have generously agreed to finance 
a visit from Mr. ‘Lo Hsin-lung, of the West China Union University Pharmacy De- 
partment, to do special research work in Great Britain. 


7. Proressor Percy Roxy. 


We deeply regret to record the loss of Professor Percy Roxby, one of our Vice- 
Presidents, Professor Roxby at the time of his death in Nanking was chief répre~ 
sentative of the British Council. Over a long number of years he rendered great 
service to China and to the Christian Universities both from this country and in 
China itself. 

Here let me add a word about our oppasite number in North America. It was. 
with regret that I was unable to leave to attend the annual meetings of the Associated 
Boards in New York in May. But the C.C.U.A. was most ably represented by the 
Rev. Ronald Rees, who was on his way back from China to this country.. “ The 
Associated Boards” have now become “ The United Board,” and will in future be sœ 
known. 

Once again we record the magnificent contribution made by our American col- 
leagues towards the maintenance of the Christian Universities and Colleges. With- 
out the help of our American friends these Universities could not carry on. The task 
in America this year has been very difficult, but their new Executive Secretary, Dr. 

` Robert McMullen, has given a fine lead, and I should like to record my own grati-- 
tude to him and all his colleagues for their co-operation throughout the year. 


Finally About New Plans. 


As we start off another year we do so with definite encouragement. 
` Firstly, a new and most significant step has been taken in Birmingham. The 
Joint Committees of B.U.A.C. and C.C.U.A. have agreed, in response to a special 
appeal by Bishop R. O. Hall, to maintain a Chair in the Medical School of West: 
China Union University at £600 per annum. We sincerely welcome this move. : 

Secondly, a further proposal has been made by Bishop Hall along somewhat’ 
similar lines to a group of prominent industrialists, at a special C.C.U.A. function, 
that a fund should be started for the maintenance of Chairs in the eight British 
United Christian Universities of China. Already there are indications that such æ 
proposal is likely to receive support. At the moment we are only in the initial stages. 
of the scheme. 

Thirdly, we are able to start another year with the full assurance that we shall’ 
receive the continued backing of all our branch associations, individual subscribers,. 
industrial firms, co-operating missionary societies and British United Aid to China. 
To all we say “Thank you” for all they have done, and as the needs and opportuni- 
ra A China increase we confidently hope for still greater help in the days that lie- 
ahead. 
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As we look back we sincerely thank God for all His guidance and help, and as we 
ook forward to the greater. tasks ahead we know that we need have no fears, but , 
cather that we may, face whatever comes with courage and with the full confidence 
chat the task is first.and foremost His. 

NOEL B. SLATER, Secretary. 

25, Charles Street, W. 1. 


PROGRESS . IN CHINA* à 


[n spite of all the unrest in China, which has gone on since 1922, whch continues 
today, and which is likely to go on for a considerable period : 


1. Real progress in the building of roads, „railways and the setting-up of 
factories, has been made and continues to be made. 

2. It must be remembered that the Chinese people (away from the actual fight- 
ing) are not affected by this unrest in the way we should be—they carry on. 


From'a rather wide experience of various types of relief and reconstruction in 
China, I am convinced that there -are two constructive pieces of work which have 
real hope for the future, and which are worth maintaining now, in spite of the cruel 
difficulties and discouragement which faces British Industry in China: 


1. That carried on by the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. (I came to England 
largely to secure some help from the Co-operative Union of Britain for the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, and that is now going ahead.) 

2. That carried on by the Christian Universities of China. (It is of these Univer-. 
sities that I want to speak today.) 


As I see it, the reason why the Christian Universities are so important and the 
reasons why we in this country should give them adequate support, are: 


1. In the Christian Universities you have liberal minds especially attracted by 
the democratic practiges and way of living on the part of the British 
members of staff. (Government Universities, which per se cannot be 
expected to~have the same measure of freedom as private institutions, are 
receiving considerable service in various ways from the British Council.) , 

2. The Christian Universities have an exceptionally high standard of care for 
their students and a high standard of devotion to the actual task of teaching | 

“on the part of ‘professors and lecturers, and, as a result of this, more and 

A more of the leaders of the provincial life of China—provincial governors, 
military leaders, big bankers, etc., are sending their children to these 
Universities. $ 

3. The Christian Universities lay great stress on character and integrity. 

Because of this fact and the high standard of care for students mentioned 
above, one large employer of industry told me that in selecting members 
for his staff his policy was to choose in the following order : 


(i) Christians from Christian Universities. 

(it) Non-Christians from Christian Universities. 
(iii) Christians from Government Universities. 

(iv) Non-Christians from Government Universities. 


4. Whereas America has always taken a-considerable interest in these Universi- 
ties, all the Presidents of the Christian Universities, whom I know per- 





* Summary of a speech concerning the Christian Universities of China made by 
the Right Rev. R. O. Hall, Bishop of Hongkong, at a lunch given by the Right Hon. 
Lord Luke on May 9, 1947. : 
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sonally, are eager that Great Britain should take a larger share in the teach- 
ing and life of these Universities. 

5. These Universities, though recognized by Government, are mainly dependent 
upon non-Government sources of income. 

6. These Christian Universities are life-lines as between China and Great Britain 
and China and America. 

7. In spite of appalling conditions, these Christian Universities have kept going: 
in an amazing way and have fully maintained their service to China. 


For these and other reasons, I am convinced that we in this country should, 
during the next ten or twenty years, give substantial help to these Universities by 
maintaining “ Chairs,” and in this way give security to some of the best professors, 
whether of Engineering, Medicine, Science, History or English, etc., and that such am 
act would be enormously appreciated by these Universities. Further, that if such: 
“ Chairs” were called after the, names of such University towns as London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc., such. 
“ Chairs” would be regarded as expressions cf goodwill on the part of Great Britain.. 

In spite of the cruel difficulties of the present time, I believe now is the time to 
begin to do what we can, because, in my short experience of China (only twenty-five 
years), the “ attractiveness ” of Britain to the cultured people of China has never beem 
higher than it is today. The fact that we no longer have naval vessels: stationed in 
the Yangtze and the fact that the main political burden has been taken over by 
America from us, means that these things da not loom so large as they did, and that 
the quality of British public life, the integrity of its educational and business 
standards, the capacity of the people to face difficulties with courage, are proving to 
be extraordinarily “attractive” to the Chinese people. This is a new form of pres- 
tige, which needs almost a new name. 

Before I went to China I worked in a distressed area on the Tyneside; during 
my time in China I have seen much of the poor in her cities and villages. I know 
that the development of trade between our two countries will do a great deal to 
raise the standard of living in both of them. Now many of the students at present - 
in the Christian Universities and those who will pass through them in the next ter 
years will inevitably play an important part in the economic and political life of the 
Chinese provinces, and in the main they will be the people who will give the orders 
for importing machinery and other things from Britain. Thus it is of the greatest 
importance that these students should be made conscious of British goodwill towards. 
China, and this can hardly be more effectively realized than by establishing the fact 
that their Professor (in such and such a subject) holds a “ Chair” which is supported 
by British industry. 

I should like to add that I do not believe that these things are without spiritual 
significance. Generosity and goodwill towards a country in time of trouble has in 
itself a fundamental spiritual value, and perhaps it is for that reason above all that 
I am concerned that this plan should go forward, 


SOME BRITISH I ADMIRE 
IX.—T. STURGE MOORE 


By RanyeEE G. SHAHANI 


“Tue death of Thomas Sturge Moore,” Mr. John Masefield wrote a little while ago, 
“takes from us a poet and artist of rare gifts, a critic of delicate discrimination, a 
scholar of art and a man of loyal and devoted friendships.” Perfectly true. Yet 
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the words, just and fair as they are somehow sadden me. How pleased Sturge Moore 

“(by the way, he hated to be called Thomas Sturge Moore) would have been to hear 
them, or something like them, while he lived! Alas, he had no such luck. Indeed, 
he was disgracefully neglected. His writings scarcely sold; he was rarely discussed; 
and, worst of all, he had much difficulty in “ placing” his books. Peor Sturge 
Moore lived and toiled in the shade. How are we to account for this? 

In the field of poetry he was a solitary figure, obeying no laws but those of his 
own being. No school claimed him as its own; he could not be affiliated to this or 
that movement. He followed his own bent regardless of the eddies and whirlpools 
of fashion. It is hardly surprising that the younger generation, ever avid of novelty, 

‘found him slightly passé. In the hurry and bustle of our civilization, when every- 
thing must move at a maddening pace, a worshipper of beauty can excite little more 
than curiosity. People are apt to pass him by. 

Most critics, led away by our facile levity and love for garish effect, have done 
Sturge Moore less than justice. He has been accused of being “too literary,” “ too 
cloistered,” “altogether out of touch with contemporary life.” By this is meant that 
he was not in the “ swim”; that he was not a realist; that he was not a painter of 
actuality. To my mind all these are inverted compliments. Sturge Moere’s serene 
and exquisitely chiselled art deliberately excluded all that fills our newspapers and 
titillates or drugs, as the case may be, the muddle-headed in every walk of life. He 
knew that to be à la mode—that is, to make concessions to the mob (the smart folk 
can be a mob too)—was to be all the sooner démodé. His concern was with beauty 
itself : he ever wooed like a lover. 

It is “realistic ” art that is on its trial, I am inclined to think that zhis is the 
only decadent art. It ignores the deeper impulses of man, to whom not only the 
sensible world but the intelligible and spiritual worlds are accessible. Supposing it 
were possible to make a lily that satisfied every demand of a botanist : what we have 
accomplished is to show that our objective is a natural species and not an idea; our 
“work of art” is not creative, but a mere substitute appealing to the senses. If 
insects can be deceived by painted flowers, why is it that they do not linger over 
the frauds? The more an image is true to nature the more it betrays the artist. We 
do not ask of him truth to reality, but truth to Ais reality, which is a very different 
matter. That it turns out to be our old friend idealism in a new guise hardly sur- 

rises us. 
i Sturge Moore never confused the two issues. He was always true to is reality. 
He knew thaz art is a form of life. Herce his work is of permanent value. 

To appreciate fully his poetry, it will be expedient to spend a moment over his 
spiritual parentage. He was a child, on the one hand, of Matthew Arnold; and, on 
the other, of Flaubert. This pedigree throws much light on ‘the growth of his spirit. 
He was a meticulous craftsman like kis French predecessor—his ink waiting to 
drop from his pen; and he had the high seriousness of his English precursor—treat- 
ing all things like a vision of the Holy Grail. Marmoreal perfection and a touch 
of consecration distinguished all that came from his pen. He wrote not a line that 
is trite in thought or ignoble in sentiment. 

. If I were asked to characterize his art in a few words I could not do better than 
adopt the following pensée of Maurice Barrès in his last Cahier : 

Qu’était pour moi un Leconte de Lisle? Une école de volonté. Il se faisait, ou 
se faisait chez lui une idée de l'artiste; on y apprenait à dédaigner le succès vulgaire; 
à rechercher une belle exécution, et lui voulait en autre une idée élevée, de belle 

ualité. 
: This is exactly what one finds in Sturge Moore: much of his best work will be 
found in his Selected Poems—a book that-is a pleasure to read. : 

Not a single piece in the collection is cheap, shallow or banal. Of course every- 
one will exercise his own taste in choosing particular poems to suit his needs. For 
my part, as I have little space to quote, I shall confine myself to a single poem. 
“The Gazelles,” in my opinion, crystallizes his abounding poetic gifts. Sturge 
Moore can create a scene or picture with the delicate artistry of a skilled engraver. 
“The Gazelles” is a poem full of such exquisite touches. Consider : 
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They come, and their dainty pavilions pitch 
In some valley, beside a sinuous pool, 
Where a grove of cedars towers in which 
ə Herons have built, where the. shade is cool: 
Or again: ; , 
Delicious ladies with long dark hair, 
And soft dark eyes, and brows arched wide. 


In quilted jacket, embroidered sash, 
And tent-like skirts of pleated lawn; 

. While their silk-lined jewelled slippers flash 
Round bare feet bedded like pools at dawn. 


These lines are worthy to rank with some of the finest pen-pictures of Keats or 
Tennyson. ‘They are composed with a rare feeling for beauty, devoutly finished, 
simple and truly just. There are single lines of extreme beauty: they linger in the 
memory. ‘ake, for instance: ; 


Where the eye feeds long like a lover’s gaze : 


A crescent moon on the violet night, 
or 


Round bare feet bedded like pools at dawn : 


These are dainty tracings in ivory. Indeed, the entire diction of the poem is super- 
lative. The closing line— : 


Ineffectual herds of vanished delights— 


+ 


not only charms the ear, but is the finale of a finished work of art. 

The outstanding merit of Sturge Moore, however, lies not in his verbal felicities, 
but in the gracious, union of esthetic sensibility with brilliance of intellection. The 
following passage is illuminating : 


Yet why are they born to roam and die? 

Can their beauty answer thy query, O soul? 

Nay, nor that of hopes which were born to fly, 
But whose pinions the common and coarse day stole. 


Like that region of grassy hills outspread, s 
A realm of our thoughts knows days and nights 
And summers and winters, and has fed 


Ineffectual herds of vanished delights. 


A lesser thinker would have given us cheap moralizing. Not so Sturge Moore. He 
leaves us with an unsatisfied ‘sense of mystery that heightens the value of the lines. 
Life, Sturge Moore seems to be saying, is saturated with the inexplicable. Is any 
doubt possible? To discern the fineness of his mind one need only turn to his notes, 
each one of which is a cameo of crystal thought. A single example will suffice : 


As art only belongs to those who enjoy it, so also it belongs in a still higher 
degree to those whose joy can create with it. For in spiritual things there can . 
be no exclusive ownership. 


` The entire passage should be pondered by those who attempt to think. It is worthy 


in itself of a lengthy dissertation. i ; 

The poem named “Dang” is from a certain point of view his most striking 
effort. It may be enjoyed for its surely æsthetic charm, but to those who seek to 
delve deeper it will yield an abundant harvest. It shows how the poetic mind works. 
Sturge Moore confessed to me that it enshrines his: entire esthetic outlook. At the 
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time he wrote its he explained, he was unaware of it. And when by this means he 
realized that poems are forms of life, I for one entirely agreed. Words we may think ` 
are living things; if you cut them they bleed. i 

Sturge Moore was probably the finest intelligence of his time that expressed itself 
in the medium of verse. There is more elemental brain-work in one of his pieces 
than in many a massive philosophical tome. He was a constitutional sceptic. He 
said to me on more than one occasion: “I have a horror of closing the déor on any- 
thing. I would rather live with the unknown than the falsely known.” In other | 
words, he preferred a total uncertainty to a clever surmise. He believed in the 
charmed power of ignorance. (The child has it.) Ignorance, according to him, was. 
even more far-reaching than knowledge, for it opened out infinite possibilities. “As 
soon as a thing becomes known,” he used to say, “it becomes dead.” Quite so. 
[t is a paradox worthy of meditation that when a truth becomes a fact it loses all its 
intellectual value. ` i 

From all this it will be seen that Sturge Moore, was a fine and original thinker. 
His critical studies such as Armour for Aphrodite and Art and Life are, in the 
opinion of some very good judges of literature, among the best things in the English 
language. But I have seen nothing quite like his Provocations—aphorisms on art 
ind life. Iam happy to think that it fell to my lot to help publish parts of these in 
The Sufi, The Aryan Path, and elsewhere. The book, however, never found a pub- - 
isher. Very, very odd. 4 

A year or so before his death Sturge Moore sent me for private reading a poetic 
lialogue called Mountain Air. He said in his usual frank way that it had been * 
declined by several editors. ‘I read it, and smiled grimly. Why, here was a master- 
niece. I sent it from magizine to magazine until I succeeded in finding a home for 
t in The Poetry Review.- I was pleased to find that many who read it shared my 
idmiration for it. Perhaps others will turn to it. It is a real bijou. n 

Of Sturge Moore the man this is not the place to speak. I first met him in 1930— 

t was Sir William Rothenstein who introduced ús—and -we continued to be friends. 
Che more intimately I knew him the better I liked and respected him. He never 
srumbled, though he had much to grumble about, His life wasn’t a bed of roses, 
ind he saw smaller men petted and cosseted by the public while he himself remained, | 
nore or less ignored. But he knew the value of cheap success and fame. They were 
inimportant compared with inward.calm; and this he possessed in ample measure. 
ndeed, he could look at himself and ‘his achievements with complete, or nearly. 
omplete, detachment. (He knew, for instance, that he had a defective ear and a 
jurope-bound vision.) But what drew me to him was his loyalty and utter frank- 
iess. He trusted, so we trusted him. He never said pretty nullities about our 
vritings, but always the truth, however unpleasant it was. I recall an occasion’ 
vhen a youthful essay of mine on Shakespeare so annoyed him that he flayed me 
live in a beautiful sonnet. I wish I had not lost this in France. But when he 
raised our work it meant a great deal to us; for we knew that we were getting the. 
onsidered opinion of an.exceptionally deep and subtle spirit. I confess that I ` 
waited his verdict on my books with impatience. He at once went to the ‘root of 
he matter, and his suggestions and criticisms were always illuminating. Indeed, 
nany of his letters to me are full of wisdom. I may perhaps mention here a pecu- 
tarity of his: he was a worse speller than Yeats, and he had no notion of punctua- 
ion. On the other hand, style had no secrets.for him, and he had a special sense 
or -the ethos and aroma of words. In fact, as he once wrote to me, he could not 
ead anything without a violent itch to make corrections here and there. J have 
een his improvements of Robert Bridges and A.E. I believe he would not have 
ainded correcting Shakespeare himself... . 

In philosophy, too, he was hard to please. For many famous thinkers he had 
otliing but contempt. “Why can’t these fellows talk like human beings?” he 
vould say. In brief, he was a man of absolute integrity, Whatever offended his 
ense of proportion had to go. He saw deeper than most of his contemporaries, but 
: hever occurred to him to set up shop as a professional prophet. Grandiose schemes 
or the transformation of the world made him laugh. A particular good in a par- - 
cular place, he would say, is the only test of honesty: “Leave the great insoluble 
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problems to the least attentive minds. Love beauty, truth, goodness and holiness - 
wherever you find them.” Such was his advice. Pe 
And now he is gone to explore the dust and the shadow. Never again shall we 
hear his merry laugh. Still is that grave and gentle voice that conveyed so much in 
a few words. Ended are the pleasant Friday ‘‘ bachelor evenings ” at 40, Well Walk, 
when a few kindred spirits gathered together to discuss art, life and philosophy over 
coffee and cigarettes. Everything passes. I sigh. Grief is the only garland that the 
living can offer the dead. . ; 


` 





A- VISIT TO THE AINU IN SOUTHERN SAKHALIN 
(1946) 


By Prorrssor N. YAKOVLEV 


Tue Ainu, an ancient island people inhabiting the Japanese Archipelago, Southern 
Sakhalin and the Kuiriles, continue to interest scientists by the mystery of their 
origin. The British scholar, John Batchelor,* who spent most of his life on the 
island of Hokkaido, considers them to be representatives of the Aryan race, who by 
some miracle found themselves amongst the aboriginal inhabitants of Asia—the 
Mongols and the Malayans. The well-known Soviet authority, L. Sternberg,} con- 
siders them to be related to the Australoids. 

However that may be, the question of the origin of the Ainu and their language 
still remains unsolved. Already in the third century before our era the Ainu were 
unquestionably known to inhabit the territory of the entire Japanese archipelago, and 
only as the result of many centuries of blood wars and forcible assimilation the 
ancestors of the modern Japanese succeeded in gradually pushing back these, in their’ 
opinion, “‘nothern barbarians” to the island of Hokkaido. : 

The Ainu call themselves simply “ people.” The word “ Ainu” in their lan- 
guage means “man.” The Russians, who first found the Ainu on the Kuriles in 
the eighteenth century, called them “ Kurileans.” 

In the autumn of 1945, as soon as the Sdviet Army had liberated Southern, 
Sakhalin from the Japanese occupation, Soviet scientists commenced a study of the 
history of the Ainu, who had been under the yoke of Japanese militarism since 
1905. It was decided to organize an expedition which I was appointed to head. 

The main object of our trip to Southern Sakhalin was to establish preliminary 
data about the presence of Ainu tribes on this territory. I personally visited all the 
Ainu settlements, and in each of them -established the size of the population and the 
degree to which their original language and customs had been preserved. This 
task was made easier by the fact that the Ainu live along the eastern and western 
coasts only, near the very shores of the island, still preserving their ancient tradi- 
tional occupation:—fishing and hunting amphibians. The original Ainu settlers par- 
tictilarly favoured the sandy isthmuses, which divide the sea from the large fresh- 
water lagoons, the shores of the canals connecting the sea with these lagoons, or of 
the broad, shallow bays in which the fish abound. Still today many Ainu villages 


are found along the coast in corresponding spots, and many Japanese ports, towns 





* J. Batchelor, The Ainu and Their Folklore. London. 1901. 7 
+ L. Sternberg, The Problem of the Ainu. (Papers of the Museum of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnography, vol. 8, 1929.) 7 
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and villages bear ancient Ainu names: O*Tomari* (“ Honored Bay?’), Tomari-oru 
(“ steep-banked bay”), Taran-Tomari (“the bay abounding in the fish,” “ tara”), 
Taraika, Kotanka,} arid so forth. 

The original Ainu settlements were small camps, consisting of a few houses, 
known in Ainu as “ kotan,” scattered all along the coastline. Enquiries brought to 
light the subsequent fate of the Ainu settlements on Sakhalin. When, in 1875, the 

. Tsarist government exchanged the Kuriles for Southern Sakhalin, the Japanese, leaving 
the islands, carried off a part of the Ainu population to Hokkaido, After the Ports- 
mouth Treaty, in 1905, when the Japanese occupied Southern Sakhalin, * these 
Sakhalin Ainus began to return from Hokkaido to their old home, and today the 
Sakhalin Ainu call them “‘Hokkaido-Ainu.” _ ; 

Subsequently, when the Japanese. Government declared the `Sakhalin- fisheries a 
monopoly and began to rent them’out to the big fishing firms, the Ainu villages 
interfered with the “freedom” of. fishing. The.Japanese Government, accord- 
ingly, forcibly resettled all the small Ainu villages to a few large settlements from 
which the Ainu were permitted to fish. These “ privileges,” however, displeased 
the Japanese fishermen, and soon they began to push the Ainu out of their villages. 
In many of the settlements, where the fishing was profitable, the Ainu found them- 
selves in a minority and were forced to live in a sort of “ ghetto”—i.c., special 
Ainu quarters. The headman of such a settlement was usually a Japanese. 

The history of the ‘Ainu’s misfortunes would be incomplete without mention of 
the fact that before the surrender of the Japanese on Southern Sakhalin, the latter 
attempted to force the Ainu to evacuate. All Ainu were ordered to leave their 
dwellings and gather in Port Maoku to embark for Hokkaido with the Japanese. 
However, when the Japanese evacuation failed, the Ainu hurriedly returned to their 
homes. A part of their belongings was looted by the Japanese. Incidentally, this 
was the sum total of the “measures” taken by the Japanese Government for the 
Ainu. ; i 

Despite a certain isolation of the Ainu, even in villages where they form the 
majority of the native population only the older generation recall the native tongue. 
As a result of the forced Japanization the young people no longer speak or understand 
Ainu. In their daily life the Ainu have also adópted Japanese habits and customs. 
The interior furnishings of thei? dwellings differ from those of the Japanese only in 
that they are poorer and that-a few_Ainu details have been preserved. Their houses 
are just as bare of furniture as the Japanese; the same, low round table on four legs, 
only larger and more coarsely made; the same pillows, serving as chairs, and beds 
spread on the floor; sometimes you will find low, roughly-made stools; factory- 
made Japanese crockery has replaced the old wooden carved vessels, which are now 
only to be found in the lumber-room built undér one roof with the dwelling; 
men and women wear .Japanese garments; only hidden away in the old people’s 
trunks will you find an Ainu shirt, trimmed with floral embroidered ornaments; 
more rarely still older and more primitive shirts of nettle hemp with nielloed 
shoulders are found. Here and there the national musical instrument is found—the 
tonguri or‘ tongari (compare the Georgian “chonguri” and the Turko-Tatar 
“ dongur ”), a form of plucked oblong balalaika or guitar with a boat-shaped sound- 
ing-board. Very rarely we find a bow, not of the: simple ancient type but the more 
complicated, paleasiatic or Japanese form. . 

In ancient times there was in the centre of the Ainu living-room an open fire- 
place, above which a cast-iron (or still earlier bast-woven) kettle was suspended. from 
a beam driven into the house fromi one side. Today, as though.in memory of this 
hearth, a square strewn with ashes and sand is partitioned off by boards in the middle 
of the room, and on it stands a large cast-iron stove with an iron pipe. 








* The Ainu regard the word “tomari ”—i.c., “bay ”’—as their own, although it 
may be translated into Japanese as “camp.” : i f 

+ It is interesting to note that the Ainu word “ kotan ” coincides with the Turko- 
Tatar “ kotan ” or “ kutan,” a camp, the temporary habitation of shepherds, and the 
Mongolian “‘ khoton” meaning a city or village. : 
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In many villages, however, the Ainu still observe their heathen cult, althougit 
they have long given up celebrating the “feast of the bear.”* All their gods are 
divided into two categories: “ inau,” a fetish, and “ kamui,” an animal hunted for its 
flesh or skin. In the “front” corner of the room, next to an image of Buddha (the 
Ainu willingly professed Orthodoxy or Buddhism, but during the war the. Japanese. 
imperialists prohibited all religions with the exception of Shinto) on a little shelf 
you will often see’a number of little wooden sticks with curly shavings at the top 
intended to represent the “head,” and with marks lower down for the eyes, mouth, 
navel and other orifices. This is meant to be the image of a little man—the patron. 
god of fire and the hearth: “undzi inau” (“undzi” means “fire” in Ainu). 

.. On one occasion we were shown three short pegs, joined together and slightly 
frizzled at the top, stuck into the sand of the fireplace to the left of the stove-door, 
and were told that this was “undzi inau.” In ōne or two villages we succeeded in: 
seeing “tsyup-inau,” that is, long poles of young fir-trees with all the branches. 
stripped off with the exception of two, left near the top and sometimes plaited into. 
a circle or joined to form a cross. At the top of these poles several of the frizzle- 

. headed little “ undzi-inau” are sometimes hung. These in combination form a fetish 
representing the heavenly luminaries, the sun and the moon.’ In the Ainu language: 
the latter are both called “tsyup,” although sometimes a distinction is made by 
adding the word “day” or “ night.” i vo. 

However, the real sun'and moon belong to the category of “kamui”—ze., 
totems. The amphibians are also called “‘ztuikamui ”—i.e., amphibian-totem. The 
Ainu make a distinction between the “poro atui kamui” or “large amphibian ”— 
ie., the sea lion, and the “pon atui kamui ” or “small amphibian ”—i.c., the seal. 
On the other hand, all the forest beasts are known to the Ainu as “yama ‘kamui.’+ 
Formerly, the household “ tsyup-inau ” stood in front of every Ainu house. At the 
`- present time they are relegated to the backyards and are kept either near the cemetery 
‘or under an old tree-trunk in bundles. 

In the cemetery which we saw in one of the Ainu villages we discovered on some 
of the old graves the half-decayed remnants of different objects and monuments in 
the form of carved wooden boards with floral or geometrical ornaments at the head. 
On oné grave lay a half-decayed sled, indicating that the man buried here was a 
post-man and travelled by dog-sled in winter; on another, a piece of a child’s cradle, 
meaning that a child lay buried there; and so forth. All the grave-mounds were. 
carefully bordered with little pieces of tile or clay vessels, and their tops were strewn, 

` with fragments of the latter. 

Our observations permitted us to come to the conclusion that the Ainu cult. 

- was of a clearly expressed totem-worshippiag nature. The Ainu preferred animals 

- hunted for meat or fur as their totems. At the same time, fetishism was also. 
observed. : 

Under the Japanese the Ainu became a nation doomed to physical extinction. This. 

‘was indicated both by the abnormal numerical proportion of the male and female 
population and, particularly, by the low percentage of children. Incidentally, this. 
is explained by the barrenness of many Ainu women, caused by the hard physical 
toil under the yoke of Japanese imperialism. Finally, this was also indicated by the 
steady drop in the number of Ainu-beyond the borders of Southern Sakhalin. Accord- 
ing to Japanese statistics for 1937, the Ainu population of Southern Sakhalin equalled 
some 1,300, whereas at present, by the data collected by me, this number has dropped 
to around 1,200, On Hokkaido the number of Ainu dropped from 16,000 to .12,000.. 





* Owing to tke shortage of meat, bear-meat was considered a great delicacy among: 
the Ainu. At the same time the bear was a sacred animal, a totem.~ The Ainu 
would keep a captured bear-cub in a cage, feed it up, and'kill it in November. This: 
event was the traditional “ feast of the bear.” . ` 

+ It is interesting to note that in the Ainu language “yama ” -means forest or 
taiga, whereas in Japanese it denotes a mountain. The origin of the Ainu word. 
“ kamui ” is the word “kamu,” “ meat,” the “i” ending denoting “ meaty or meat- 
bearing.” The Japanese “kami,” a god, apparently came from the Ainu “ kamui.” 
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The Ainu population of the Kuriles is unknown. There also the Japanese resorted 

to forcible resettlement. ` f 

Physically, the Ainu differ from the Japanese. Their faces are trapezọidal with 
high ‘cheek-bones and pointed chin, whereas the Japanese have oval faces. The skin 
of the Ainu is yark yellow, with a reddish tint on the cheek-bones, or dark -olive (in 
the older women), whereas the Japanese are a pale yellow race. The Ainu have 
dark brown or black curly hair, and the Japanese straight, black hair. In old age the 
Ainu men are remarkably hirsute, the beards and whiskers being so heavy that the 
owners find it difficult to drink; this led to the introduction of a special wooden 
appliance, known as “ ikunis,” “ whisker-holder,” used during-the cult rites. Still 
today the Ainu old men will hold their cups in the left hand and the “ikunis”’ in 
the right, and then with three smooth sweeping movements they will pour a libation 
of the drink to three corners of the compass, Wetting the spoon-like end of the 
“ikunis” in the drink, and finally, raising their whiskers with the latter instrument, 
proceed to drink. 

In the Japanese the whiskers and beard, even in the old men, are very sparse: I 
have seen old men with long but extremely thin beards. Incidentally, I noticed that 
an old Ainu, whom I saw changing his shirt, had absolutely hairless chest and 
shoulders. This, maybe, contradicts the traditional opinion of the “hairy Ainu,” as 
described by some travellers. Nevertheless, in hair and face the Ainu.more closely 
resemble a Caucasian race of Mongoloid type than the Japanese. The bearded faces’ 
of the old Ainu men recall the portraits of the Russian writer Leo Tolstoy in the 
last years of his life. It is not accidental that certain scientists have promoted the 
theory that the Ainu are an Aryan (i.e., not Mongolian) race. À : 

On an average the Ainu are taller than the Japanese and approach middle height. 
The first general impression of their appearance is sooner of a Paleasiatic than of a 
Malayan-Polynesian type. P 

With the reunion of Southern Sakhalin to the Soviet Union the Ainu population 
were freed from the yoke of Japanese imperialism; the road to physical renaissance 
and free national development opened wide before them. The Soviet Government 
is helping to strengthen the economic position of the Ainu as fishermen. Z 
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Poverty AND Sociat CHANGE. By Taralok Singh. (Longmans.) 6s. 


(Reviewed by Prorzsson Anwar QuresHI) 


This book is the result of several years’ study in the villages of the Punjab by a 
young Indian Civil Service officer, who is a graduate of the London School of 
Economics. The main theme of the book is to improve the conditions of Indian 
agriculture and to secure a better ‘standard of living for the Indian agriculturists. 
It is a well-known fact that at present the average holding is small and 
the technique of agricultural production is primitive. Efforts to improve the tech- 
nique can hardly show ary good results on these-tiny holdings. The main task to 
- which Mr. Singh addresses himself is how best to consolidate the holdings, and to 
give a more or less economic unit of holdings to each farmer, so that he is able to 
improve the technique. The older method, which has taken so very long and has 
yielded no very satisfactory results, is that efforts should be made either by co-opera- 
tive consolidation societies or by the Government to persuade the farmers to volun- 
tarily consolidate their holdings, and it was hoped that with the better unit of hold- 
ing’ it would be possible to improve the technique of production. The scheme which, 
Mr. Singh has outlined in his excellent little book is that the village organization of 
production should come under the control of a village council, and joint farming with 
joint capital should be carried on. The lands of the absentee farmers will be taken 
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over .by the village organization, and they will be paid a share for their ownership 
from the joint pool. On the other hand, those who have no lands but work on the 
land -will get an’ adequate share from the total production, while the third category 
of those who are both owners and workers will get two shares, one for being a worker 
and ‘the other for being an owner. The scheme envisages that, as a result of better 
technique and organization, it will make many persons superfluous, and a good part 
of the book has been devoted to estimate the number of persons that will be dis- 
placed and the possibilities of finding alternative avenues of employment. To me 
this seems the most difficult and the least impressive part of the book. The task of 
finding alternative avenues of employment is not as easy even in an expanding 
economy as Mr. Singh imagines, especially when we have to bear in mind that the 
population of India increases by practically five millions every year. The most con- 
troversial part of the book is one-which deals with the village organization and the 
ability to take charge of the whole labour force and organize the entire system of 
production and distribution. Mr. Singh feels optimistic about it, and he speaks with 
a certain amount of experience as a colonization officer who had the opportunity of 
discussing this scheme with various villagers, who he says were quite enthusiastic 
about it. I would personally have put a good deal of discount about a statement 
like this if it had come from an ordinary civil servant, because in their official capacity 
they are seldom able to get to the real thoughts of the people. The clear example is 
the fate of excellent experiments which Mr. Brayne carried out in Gurgaon district, 
and those attracted a good deal of attention all over the country, but the entire edifice 
crumbled when Mr. Brayne left the district. But Mr. Singh is certainly in a very 
good position to judge the mind of the Punjab farmer, as he is himself a Punjabi 
and belongs to the land-owning stock, and has lived in the Punjab villages. 

In spite of certain doubts about the, practicability of his scheme, I strongly recom- 

„mend his'’book as a pioneering study in a field which deserves our most considerate 
attention. 

I cannot help concluding this review by making an observation on the system of 
administration. in India, which seldom allows any person to make useful contribution 
in the field in which he is fitted by his talents and aptitude. Mr. Singh has been 
taken away from the Punjab, where he was doing useful work and experimenting 
with these schemes, and has been given various changing posts in the central secre- 
tariat at Delhi. 


PLANNING THE CountrysipE. By Radhakamal Mukerjee. “(Bombay : Hind Kitabs.). 
Rs, 7-8. : 


(Reviewed by Proresson ANWAR Quresut) 


` I was very: glad when the editor of the Asiatic Review handed over this book to 

me for review, as I had seen previous notices of this work and was looking forward 

to reading it. Dr. Radhakamal Muketjee is one of the leading economists of India, . 
„and especially one of the very few who have specialized in the economics of agricul- 

ture. Therefore, his name commands respect, and a book dealing with the planning 

of countryside is of great interest to all those who are interested in this important 

problem. But it deals with economic reconstruction in an Indian State—Gwalior— 
and is of less interest to persons outside that State. 
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CHINA Moutpep sy Confucius. By F. T. Cheng, LL.D. (Stevens and Sons.) 18s. net. 
(Reviewed by D. W. Hsrunc) 


When we hear that the Chinese Ambassador in London has written a book 
about his own country we naturally expect it to be about the present affairs in 
China. It would be about the differences between the Communists and Kuomintang, 
the intervention of the U.S.A. and the Soviet attitude. But one look at the book’s 
title has confounded all our expectations. Further, when we have turned over its 
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pages, we discover that nine-tenths of the book are under sub-titles such as Religion, 
Philosophy, Literature, Art and Music;, “Ha! A. diplomat turned scholar,” we 
exclaim to ourselves, and start to read the first sentence, which is : 


“What mankind owes to the Second World War is z lesson and a better 
world to be reconstructed.” 


G 


This sentence, as we can see, has two notes, which are : 


'Fhis will be appraised by the historian. 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
A. Pore: Essay on Man, Epistle 1, 1. 96. 


"No, we are wrong again: his Excellency F. T. Cheng is nct a diplomat turned 
scholar, he is born a scholar; we feel that scholarship is in his soul. . 

There is a saying that all great scholars are pedants and all great politicians ' 
scoundrels; but, we are happy to say, his Excellency is neither the one nor the other. 
Far from pedantic, his book is full of bold generalizations. Far from being a 
scoundrel, thë ‘author is the incarnation of political virtue. Let us give a few 
examples to verify judgments. In his chapter on Literature we find the follow- 
ing: “The art of a country .may be lost or perish; its literature remains. In this 
respect literature has a more permanent value thani art. Happy therefore are the 
Chinese, whose country, if rich in art is even richer in literature.” Now some people 
may say that art is immortal and literature is included in art. If art is confined to 
visual art, and paintings and statues can be lost or perish, then books can suffer 
from the same fate. But these objections do not concern us. We quoted the pas- 
sage to prove that the author is not a pedantic scholar. No; somebody who declares. 
that China is richer in literature than in art is employing bold diplomacy rather than 
minute scholarship. 7 l -. 

In the intřoduction, however, Dr. Cheng’s diplomacy is bezter described as vir- 
tuous than bold. Nobody but a truly virtuous descendant of Confucius can be so 
pleased and gratified by: the “generous words” expressed by the London Times as 

.a tributé to China’s unflinching resistance against Japan. Furthermore, the noble 
Ambassador believes that now, because the Western Powers are very interested in 
China politically, it is a sign that world interest in Chinese civilization has been 
awakened. 

‘The most important and the most interesting part of the book is, of course, the 
chapters ón Religion and Philosophy. There are many Westerners who either do 
not believe that the, Chinese have a religion, or say that Chinese religion and Chinese 
philosophy are the same thing. Many an eminent Chinese has taken pains in vain 
to try to convince such people that the Chinese have a religion separate from their 
philosophy just as the West, and our author is too wise to waste too much of 
his time to follow their example. He just has two chapters, the first one under 
the title- of Religion, the second under Philosophy, and these are full of very 
valuable painstaking translations from Chinese classics. It is here we find a sur- 
prisingly good passage when, after quoting many sayings of Mencius on politics, 
Dr. Cheng proceeds to inform us that the basic conception of Chinese political 
philosophy has always been diplomatic, and because of that the political writings of 
both Confucius and Mencius can never be obsolete. They are invaluable for all 
time. From this and other such observations, we discern an author who is deep- 
rooted in the learnings of both the East and West, and wha is well aware of the 
world around him. Moreover, we feel he is a man extremely virtuous and large- 
hearted, and such a man cannot but write a book full of goodwill and honest 
intentions, which deserves every success from the general public. 
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Goop-syE Innia. By Sir Henry Sharp. (Oxford University Press.) 12s. 6d. net. 
(Reviewed by Ewin Hawarp) 


This farewell and tribute by a distinguished official, who not only worked for 
India but lived in it, makes delightful reading. It does not attempt to deal more 
than elusively with the political complexities which, in the fashion of the day, are 
studied as components of the Indian problem. Yet, especially in its passing com-, 
ments on education, in which Sir Henry was a foremost expert, it may be read with 
profit by present-day students. They may thereby learn something of the problem 
itself; they certainly should be able to. sense the atmosphere of the India which the 
author and his generation served so well. Glimpses of the social life of the British 
and their Indian friends, snapshots of the simpler joys of small-game shooting, cul- 
minating in the triumphant return to camp with proceeds for a pigeon-pie at the 
cost of one cartridge. Then there is the graphic account of famine at close quarters, 
for the author was famine relief officer, like so many of his colleagues, at one time 
in his career. The operations of the famine code in turning the topied bureaucrat 
into a glorified nurserymaid are well illustrated by the story of how, among the’ 
Gonds, the despairing mothers made him the unwitting recipient into his caré of a 


‘" large number of orphan children. When ke had secured the necessary refreshment 


for his large and suddenly acquired family he proposed to transfer the brood to the 
missionaries. This pricked the bubble; the mothers surrounded the cortège and 
seized their respective children, and thus had to confess that the status of orphans 
had been given to them merely because they knew’ that that was the only means 
whereby they could get food and milk. The children returáed to their rightful 
owners amid the friendliest interchange of jest and explanation. 

Simla, of course, has appropriate attention from one who, in the latter stage of his 
career, was one of Simla’s best-loved residents. Anecdotage does not mar the 
_ scholarly lightness of the pen pictures of this pleasant book. There is just the right 
seasoninig of the incidental yarn which no traveller can resist. Perhaps a single 
example may be forgiven in noting the resourcefulness of the subaltern who decided 
to protect the mess against the Colonel’s interminable stories of big-game shooting, 
each of those stories opening with the words, “ When I was in Bhopal.” The night 
on which the blow for-freedom was struck prompted the subaltern to break into 
the silence following yet another of the customary stories with the remark, “ When 
I was in Seringapatam——” To the Colonel’s interruption, “ And when, Sir, were 
you in Seringapatam?” the wicked lad replied, “ About the same time that you 
were in Bhopal.” The mess heard no more stories from the Colonel. 


In Seventy Days. By E. M. Glover. (Frederick Muller.) 
(Reviewed by Sır Grorrrey Caro.) 


Mr. E. M. Glover, managing. editor of the important Tribune group of Malayan 
newspapers, has written an interesting and straightforward account of Malaya as he 
saw it in the years immediately preceding the war and of the disastrous Malayan 
campaign. , 

The book, except the final chapter, was written shortly after Mr. Glover’s escape 
from Singapore, a few days before the surrender, and is interesting as expressing, on 
the whole with moderation and restraint, the immediate reactions of a competent and 
experienced observer. f i 

Mr. Glover does not move far from the beaten track—no doubt his professional 
preoccupations made this impossible—and it would be difficult for a reader of the 
earlier part of the book to realize that Malaya does not consist solely of a string of 
towns. ; 

Mr. Glover does not pose as, or claim to be, a military expert, but he gives a good 
and honest account of the campaign as seen from the editorial chair in Singapore. 

He is severe on the shortcoming of the civil administration, and on the obscurity 
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and lack of'candour of the communiqués, and on the failure to make adequate use 
of the loyalty of the population. . . 

There are, no doubt, answers to all Mr. Glover’s complaints, but he presents his 
case frankly, honestly and without rancour, and his book desérves an honourable 
place among the stories of this great catastrophe. . ie 

> His final chapter provides the vindication of British rule in Malaya, whatever may 
have been its failures and shortcomings. . 


CurnesE Famity anp Sociery. By Olga Lang. (Yale University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 22s. net. 2 ` on T 


(Reviewed by Epwin Hawarp) 


The painful process of China’s transition from the medieval society of her'empire 
to a modern democracy has been undergone in a period marked by two World Wars, 
in the second of which China has been one of the outstanding victims. 

China’s ability to withstand stress and strain of these cataclysmic happenings has | 
been attributed frequently to the fundamental stability of the Chinese family system. 
Olga Lang has therefore rendered a notable service to the study of Far Eastern 
affairs by carrying out a careful survey of this sociological problem. It naturally 
brings within the scope of her book an examination of the social and economic back- 
grounds and her patient research has enabled her to produce a valuable treatise. She 
points out that the suddenness of changes in China inflicted on the people those ills 
which in the process of change are derived from initial maladjustment and suffering. 
-The old patriarchal family is, in her view, being replaced by a family in which more 
well-being and new horizons are opened to its members. It would seem as if China 
with her old capacity for a compromise has allowed modernism to enter without 
destroying the virtues of her old traditions. 

Although China is no longer the country where the old man reigns supreme, 
children feel, as in the West, that they have not only duties but rights. Obedience 
tothe parent is still a very marked characteristic of Chinese life than it is in other 
countries., The emancipation of women, particularly in the abolition of the ghastl 
practice of foot-binding, has been an important factor in progress. Yet women still 
have far less influence in public affairs than they have in the West. The greatest 
advances have been made by women who combine modern ideology with economic 
independence, and they are mainly “career” women and factory workers who have 
studied in progressive schools or taken part in modern organizations. 


Forrrcn Mup. By Maurice Collis. (Faber and Faber.) 21s. net. 
(Reviewed by D. N. Hstune) 


I remember that when I was in an English school my interest used to be aroused i 
by the fascinating history of England, and great was my admiration for a country 
so rich in political and imperial achievements, Reformers and empire builders fol- 
lowed each other in close succession; wars were won, lands were acquired, and 
honourable but profitable peace ‘treaties were made. But when I reached the 
nineteenth century I looked fofward to the opium war with a mixed feeling of 
excitement and embarrassment, I was greatly concerned and perturbed about how 
should my country figure in a conflict with this great nation. Was she to appear as 
another half-civilized country on whom England was forced to bring her pressure to 
bear? n r = > 

As it happened, I was both relieved and disappointed when my teacher very tact- 
fully skipped the event, remarking: “In 1840 there was the Anglo-Chinese Opium . 
War. We need not waste our time on this unimportant event, as we have only a 
few weeks before our School Certificate, and a lot of more questions~has to be 
‘rammed in before them. There is nothing to be proud of in this not very honour- 
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able war either, but we must remember that China was unreasonably’ anti-foreign 
at that time, and she rejected opium on that account rather than for any other 
reasons.” ‘Then, turning to me, he added, obviously for my benefit: “ Of course we 
all know that China is quite different nowadays.” 

How right he was! It would have been foolish indeed to waste our time on this 
very unimportant event, which took only 2 walking part on the stage of English 
nineteenth-century history, especially when we had only a few weeks before the 
greatest occasion in every schoolboy’s life. - , 7 

However, my curiosity and desire were not satisfied. But it was in vain that I 
hunted through all my history books; nowhere waš the Opium War allotted more 
than a paragraph or two, and the general tone and tendency seemed to be trying to 
forget this unfortunate and unimportant event. Yet how much. more important is 
the same event to China. It was for her a war of great significance, while it 
amounted to not. much more than an armed conflict for England. It could almost 
be counted as one of the greatest turning-points in Chinese history, for it was her 
first time to feel the stark realism of the modern machinery of the West, and it woke 


` her up from a dream only to find herself left far behind by the “ barbarians.” Cer- 


tainly nobody in China can afford to forget this unimportant event. 

It was not until I read Mr. Collis’s book that my curiosity and desire were satis- 
fied. Here is an author not trying to forget, but bringing before the public eyes all 
the details of the imbroglio of the opium traffic, and its issues which resulted in war. 
I read the book with the intention of finding out the English point of view, but after 
I had read it I felt like someone who had just been to a Jaw court and heard both 
sides of a complicated case put forward by two skilful lawyers. But to compare Mr. 
Collis to a skilful lawyer, or even to two skilful lawyers, would be a gross injustice.. 
Not only has he a clear understanding; of the whole situation, but he has also what 
most lawyers or even some historians often lack, a wide human understanding; and 
with his eloquent style, vivid and lively descriptions, he offers us most pleasant and 
even exciting reading in a book heavy with historical facts and.evidences. Each 
incident becomes a human drama,.and all historical personages become our intimate 
friends; whether they are Chinese or English. If we possess even a part of the 
author’s understanding and sense of humour, we cannot but feel sympathetic towards 
all his characters, whether he is a corrupt, Chinese official, a mercenary but good- 
natured Hong merchant, an English smuggler, the arrogant Lord Napier, the 
cautious and well-meaning Captain Elliot, or our noble Lord Palmerston. 

Mr. Collis has told us all that is to be told, and to quote his own words in the 
Introduction: “ When all has been said there will be found little malice, little cause 
for moralizing, but a great deal of humanity.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


~ The Director of Information, Travancore State, writes : 

The paper, under the caption ‘‘ The Place of the Indian Christian Community in 
the New India,” by Mr. S. D. Malaiperuman, read at a meeting of the East India 
Association on October 17, 1946, and published in the January, 1947, issue of the 
Asiatic Review, contains certain statements which. are incorrect and misleading with 
regard'to the position of Christians in Travancore, A 

No legislation affecting Christians as such has been enacted in the State. The 
restrictions referred to in respect of the erection of churches and cemeteries are 
neither new nor intended to hamper the religious freedom of the Christians. There 
are no doubt some rules which regulate the use of places ‘of public, worship, but 
these apply alike to.the erection of churches, temples and mosques, and are intended 


to preserve public law and order and to avoid communal clashes among persons 


professing different religions or persons following different denominations of the 
same réligion. In fact, it has very oftem been the case that Government have been 


' constrained to uphold objections raised to the-construction of new churches of a- 
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particular Christian denomination in close vicinity to existing churches belonging 
to a different denomination. Similarly, the rules relating to new cemeteries are also 
promulgated only on public health considerations and for public convenience, Such 
legislation is not peculiar to Travancore, and it is absolutely incorrect to state that 
these rules amcunt to a complete ban on any new church or cemetery. On the other 
hand, during the past ten years Government have sanctioned the erection of over 
zoo churches, the total number of existing churches being over 2,150. ‘ The so-called: 
“restrictions” are not new, but they have existed for over a hundred years now in 
regard to all places of public worship irrespective of religion or community. 

It is false to state that a ban has been placed on meetings and Catholic processions 
of pilgrimage. Restriction orders on conducting meetings and taking out processions, 
passed under the Defence of Travancore Rules, apply to all the communities alike, 
and similar restrictions apply in other parts of India. . 

It is one of the fundamental rights of the people that elementary education should 
be free and compulsory and that the State should undertake responsibility in this 
matter. * No restriction has been imposed on religious instruction in schools conducted 
by Christians. The only condition prescribed is that where religious instruction is 
imparted in denominational schools it should not be made compulsory in the case cf 
pupils who do not belong to that denomination. There is no discrimination in this 
respect in favour of any particular religion. The rules apply alike to every creed or 
religious denomination. A Press Note issued on March 10, 1947, explains fully the 

* position of Government. 

The assumption that the Christians of Travancore have.ever had to face any, 

danger in the State is false and unfounded. . It is generally acknowledged that they 
- have prospered so well in Travancore that they form nearly one-third of the total 
population, and they exercise considerable influence over the economic and social life 
of the State, having been free from any disabilities of the character imposed now or in 
the past on Christians, Jews and other groups in some countries in Asia and Europe. 


Press COMMUNIQUÉ 


As a part of the programme of free and compulsory primary education forall boys 
and girls in the State, Government announced their decision to assume the entire 
responsibility for imparting that education, They nevertheless made it clear that if 
some communities felt bound by their tenets to conduct their own schools, Govern- 
ment would not object, and would even consider the grant òf recognition and finan- 
cial aid.to such institutions provided they were run as denominational schools limiting 
admission to the children belonging to the respective communities, and provided also 
that they satisfied the educational requirements laid down -by the Department of 
Education. _ Discus8ions have been proceeding during several months between certain 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Catholic Church and representatives of the Govern- 
ment regarding the future position of their schools in relation to the general scheme 
and having regard to the attitude of the Catholic Church in respect of the education 
of the followers of the Catholic faith. Finally, on February 19, 1947, the Most Rev. 
Dr. Mar Ivanios, Archbishop of Trivandrum, the Most Rev. Dr. Joseph Attipetty, 
Archbishop of Verapoly, and the Most Rev. Dr. Alexander Choolaparambil, Bishop 
of Kottayam, representing His Grace the Archbishop of Ernaculam, ‘in a conference 
they had with the Director of Public Instruction, came to an agreement on the funda- 

, mental principles above-mentioned. The minutes of the conference were submitted 
, ‘to Government by the Director. In pursuance of the general policy enunciated above, 
‘which is in consonance with the declarations and statements made by Government in 
the past, and after having carefully considered the question in all its aspects and with 
special reference to the proposals embodied in the minutes, Government have been 
pleased to issue the following orders : 

r. Primary schools under Catholic managements will hereafter be run as denomi- 
national schools confining admission to Catholic pupils only. — i 

2. Such schools will be eligible for recognition and financial aid provided they 
satisfy the educational requirements prescribed by the Department. ' ʻ 

3. Schools which were enjoying recognition and aid till Idavam 1121 will con- 
tinue to gét the same amount as financial aid. An additional amount of Rs. 15 will 
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be given to these schools when Class V is opened. No new primary schools will, 
‘however, be eligible for financial aid. . 

A O of financial aid will depend upon the number of classes in each. 
school. 

5. The.minimum strength of a class eligible for financial aid will be twenty. This 
number will be insisted on in Classes I and II from Idavam 1122, and progressively in 
Classes III, IV and V. i - 

The above provisions will apply to primary schools in those areas only in whick 
the Primary Education Act is implemented. 

; M. PADMANABHA PILLAI, 
Secretary to Government.. 
‘Huzur CUTCHERRY, TRIVANDRUM. 


March 10, 1947. 


AN ANSWER TO ANDRÉ SURMER 


This is an attempt to understand how from a background of facts, impartially 
viewed, there has grown up an atmosphere in which agreement between France and. 
Viet-Nam will be hard to attain. And further it seeks to suggest a reply to the ques- 
tion with which M. Surmer concluded his article in the April issue—namely, what. 
is President Ho Chi Minh waiting for before making peace with France? 

_ L, Pre-war Development——The situation in Indo-China before the war followed. 
closely the general pattern of Western, colonization in the East. The economic 
structure of the country was adjusted, not for the benefit of the inhabitants, but in. 
order to coincide with the economics of the Mother Country. The main emphasis. 
was on the production of agricultural and raw materials..' No industrial develop- 
ment which might have endangered French firms was allowed. The main pro- 
ducts, of which a large: proportion were exported, were rice, rubber, coal and tin. 
High tariffs excluded from the country non-French goods, and there were rigid 
restrictions on the starting-up of commercial enterprises by non-French interests. 

` Thus in the economic field we see the prolongation of a very low standard of living: 
for the population. 

It is not surprising, then, to discover that the growth of independence movements. 
was not a new phenomenon which appeared under’ Japanese influence. 1916, 1927, 
1930 saw nation-wide unrest in Tonkin, Annam and Cochinchina. There were up- 
risings in 1940, when France was defeated in the West. In 1941 the Japanese com- 
pleted the oécupation of Indo-China without any resistance from the French. 

_ 2. The Japanese Occupation —Although a great deal of ridictile has been flung: 
at the Japanese conception of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity sphére we, as 
Europeans, should be careful not to under-estimate its psychological effects in the 
S.E. parts of Asia. However we may view it, ‘one important fact remains—that at 
this time these peoples first saw the real hope of throwing off their yoke. They saw 
the weaknesses, both moral and material, displayed as never before by their former 
masters; and, having tasted administrative powers themselves for the first time after 
eighty years, owing to the incompetence of the Japanese administration, knew them- 
selves to be capable of wielding it for the benefit of their own peoples. 

The main core of the Resistance in Indo-China was to be found precisely with: 
the Viet-Nam revolutionaries. With the collapse of Japan and the Bao-Dai Govern- , 
ment, the Viet-Nam took over under the leadership of Ho Chi Minh, a man who has 
devoted forty years of his life for the emancipation of his homeland, and om 
August 22, 1945, the Republic of Viet-Nam was proclaimed. The subsequent elec- 
tions of January, 1946, showed a 97 per cent. vote for Ho Chi Minh. 

In March, 1946, a preliminary agreement was reached, and the French Govern-- 
ment recognized the Viet-Nam as a Free State within the French Union. Final. 
negotiations were arranged to take place in France later in the year. But no sooner 
‘had the Viet-Nam delegation left their country for France than Admiral d’Argenlieu. 
proclaimed the “ Republic of Cochinchina’* as independent from the Viet-Nam,. 
and gave that “ Republic ” a French nominated “ government.” This was a breach: 


+ 
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f the March Agreement, which had stipulated that a referendum should be held so 
hat Cochinchina could decide whether or rot she wanted to become, part of Viet- 
Nam. Negotiations at the Fontainebleau Conference broke down. Nevertheless, 
iefore leaving France, President Ho Chi Minh did agree with the French Colonial 
Vlinister, Marius Moutet, on a modus viverdi, making considerable concessions to 
Trance. 

That second agreement was due to come into force on October 30, 1946, but on 
september 10 the French High Commissioner for Tonkin issued a circular which prac- 
ically ignored the authority of Viet-Nam in the field of customs and export, and’ 
mounted to a tentative strangulation of the Viet-Nam. In answer to protests from 
he Viet-Nam Government an ultimatum was sent by the French C.-in-C. in Tonkin, 
vholly unacceptable for the Viet-Nam. French provocations continued until 
Yecember 18, when the conflict burst into open warfare. 

That this method of settling the matter is not in the Viet-Nam interest is obvious, 
nd President Ho Chi Minh did make repzated efforts to reopen talks. But the 
trench Colonial Minister, Monsieur Moutet, failed to respond to Ho Chi Minh’s 
roadcasts, and even to answer an authentic letter sent to him through neutral 
Sonsulates. Instead M. Moutet tried to manceuvre an alternative “ government.” 
ind M. Bollaert, the newly appointed French High Commissioner, seems to have 
nherited the same ideas from his chief, since he has been -spending nearly six weeks 


ow in Indochina without having found the means of communicating with Ho Chi `, 


W. H. Arcan. ~ 
OxFoRD. . ; 


May 7, 1947. 


The views expressed in these pages must be taken as those of the individual 
contributors. Tue Asiatic Review does not hold itself responsible for them. 


Minh, while Ho Chi Minh appeals to France for peace untiringly. 
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INDIA: TODAY AND TOMORROW 
By Sır PercIvaL GRIFFITHS, C.LE. 


‘o many with knowledge of India recent events therein afd the part played in them 
y His Majesty’s Government must seem to be the abandonment of an ideal—the 
leal of a united India. To others of us, however, they seem rather to be an awaken- 
1g to reality, a recognition for the first time of the full implications of self-govern- 
aent.. For thirty years we have allowed ourselves to suffer from confusion of thought 
ver this matter—we have tried to reconcile the irreconcilable, and to pretend that, 
rhile we must give India full self-government, we could in some mysterious fashion 
ondition the new India. It seems to us that a unitary Government of India must be 
res®rved just as it had seemed to us at an earlier stage that we must give India self- 
overnment in the form of responsible parliamentary government. We have recently 
ome to realize that once we had decided upon full, unqualified self-government for 
idia, our views as to the form of that Government were wholly irrelevant. That 
ralization has led ost reluctantly to abandon the idea that there must be a 
nitary government dn “India—possibly in the course of time the conception of a 
arliamentary form of government for India will also have to be abandoned—but 
rat will not be our business. Š 

At this juncture, when there is nothing that we can do about the Indian problem, 
'e can profitably take stock of the position, and see how the present state of affairs 
as been reached. Four epoch-making pronouncements in the last thirty years have . 
ich made a contribution to it. I refer to the Montagu pronouncement of August 20, 
)19, the Cripps offer of 1942, the Prime Minister’s statement of February 20 and the 
cent policy statement of June 3. I want briefly to examine what contribution each of 
ese pronouncements made. 


Successive STAGES 


In essence, the Montagu pronouncement was threefold—in the first place it laid 
wn responsible self-government as the goal for India, and it is worth while remem- 
xing that this was a complete break with everything said on the subject before by 
ritish statesmen. Secondly, it made it clear that the British Parliament was to 
dge when India was ripe for the next step forward, and India was, as it were, put 
1 probation, Thirdly, India was, according to the pronouncement, to remain within 
e British Empire. Under the Montagy scheme the authority of Parliament was to 
: there ultimatély rámy did 'tontrolng India’s destinies. It has become fashion- 
le to decry the system of diarchy inaugurated under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
forms, ,but it is now beginning to be realized that-some kind of probationary 
riod, dusing whith, Indian public “meñ ould gain experience of the working of 
e parliatnentary system, was eésential: ` 

I shall not stop to speak of the 1935 reforms, for they were but a logical extension 

what went before; they introduced no new principle relevant to our discussion 
day and they still assume the ultimate authority of Parliament. 
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By 1942, when the war had affected the Indian situation in many striking ways, it 
’ was recognized that the time had come`to terminate the probationary period. Sir 
Stafford Cripps told the people of India that they were at liberty to frame their own 
Constitution, and that, provided adequate protection for minorities was made, His 
Majesty’s Government would accept that situation. Secondly, India was told that she 
could please herself whether she stayed within the Empire or not—and it is surprising 
how inadequately it has been realized that there are few if any parallels in history to 
a declaration of this kind from a ruling people. Thirdly, the principle of partition 
of India was more than half hinted at by the provision that Provinces which so 
wished could secede from the Constitution when it was framed. The important 
point, however, is that all these proposals of the Cripps offer were dependent on 
agreement between the Indian parties. Tha: agreement was never forthcoming. 


Tur NEED For DECISION 


By February this year it had become abundantly clear that 1f we held up self- 
government for India until agreement was reached between the parties, we might 
have to wait for ever. In the meantime, the position in India was intolerable from 


our point of view. Administration was breaking down, communal feelings» was , 


bitter beyond description, and we were in the position of being responsible for the 
welfare of India, but being entirely unable to discharge that responsibility in prac- 
tice. His Majesty’s Government were rightly determined to end this situation, and 
‘so in the statement of February 20 the Prime Minister frankly abandoned partition 
as a condition precedent to full self-government. The problem of partition was not 
dealt with in any definite sense in this pronouncement, though it was made clear 
that the possibility of partition was present in the Prime Minister’s mind. 

On June 3 the fourth and last stage was reached. I need not discuss the details 
of the scheme now being operated. It is enough to remember that it definitely 
accepted the Muslim demand for the partition of India. 

In these four great pronouncements Britain had one by one abandoned the condi- 
tions which thirty years earlier had been attached to the promise of self-government— 
Britain’s right to determine the form of Government, the insistence that India should 
remain within the Empire, the assumption that the parties must agree before self- 
government could be given, and officially the assumption that the unity of India 
must be maintained—one by one all these ideas had been abandoned. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that once we had abandoned agreement as a condition precedent 
to‘self-government, some measure of agreement, though a grudging orie, was in fact 


reached. 


` 


THE INDEPENDENCE PLAN x 


e 
These then are the steps by which through thirty years the present position has 
been reached. What are the salient features of the present scheme? They seem. to 
me to be five in number. ; 
In the first place, self-government is now te be granted, not at some remote period; 
or even by June next year, but here and now. In my view this decision on the part 


of His Majesty’s Government is beyond question right. Power has already passed, 


completely into Indian hands in practice, ‘and what we are doing now is little more 
than bringing theory into line with fact. The nature of the change which took place 
when the interim Government was established has perhaps not been generally realized. 
Before that the Viceroy’s Council was a colection of individuals dependent for their 
office on the pleasure of the Viceroy—however eminent they might be, they knew, 
and the world knew, that the Viceroy was master of the Government of India. When 


the interim Government was formed, consisting nót of -isolatéd individuals, but of , 


men put in to represent the great parties in the State, they ceased in fact to be the 
Viceroy’s men, and they ceased in practice to be liable to removal because they dis- 
agreed with the Viceroy. The Viceroy had, ceased to be the master of the Govern- 
ment, and power had completely passed. 

His Mayjesty’s Government was thus powerless to control events in ,.India—and 
this was of the utmost consequence, for at that particular time commurtal passion 
was higher than it had ever been before, and it is no exaggeration to say: that the 
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vhole situation in India was out of hand. The decision to go ahead with immediate 
elf-government ended this position and brought theory into line with fact. More- 
wer, for the first time, it brought more reality into Indian politics. 


PARTITION AccEPTED 


The next characteristic of the present scheme is its frank acceptance of partition. 
Partition must not be thought of as some recent innovation by Mr. Jinnah—it is 
ally in line with the whole course of Muslim fears and suspicions since the founda- 
ion of Indian National Congress sixty years ago. The Muslims as politicians in 
ndia have, above all things, been realists, and after a period in which they played 
ibout with the idea of various kinds of safeguards—weightage in the assemblies, 
afeguarding clauses in the Constitution, a weak centre.and the like—they realized 
hat as long as there were three Hindus to one Muslim no theoretical safeguards 
vould in fact protect them under a unitary Government. Further emphasis was given 
o their fears by the intransigence of the Congress Party from 1937 onwards. It had 
xen hoped that when the more or less autonomous provincial Governments were 
‘ormed in 1937 the Muslims would be given an honoured place in the Cabinets of 
che mainly Congress Governments and would receive fair treatment in the Provinces. 
Neither of these hopes materialized, and, as is well known, the Muslims have made 
very serious allegations regarding the treatment which they in fact suffered at that 
deriod, 

It is not necessary to discuss whether the allegations are true—the simple fact is 
that Muslims believed them, and so the gulf grew ever wider. The 1946 elections to 
he Central Assembly, fought as they were on the issue of partition and on the 
logan, “Islam in Danger,” resulted in the capture of every single Muslim seat by 
the Muslim League. It was above ali things a victory for Pakistan, and from that 
ime onwards it is difficult to see how anybody could have failed to regard Pakistan 
is inevitable. It is not necessary here for me to comment on Mr. Jinnah’s two-nation 
hheory, nor in any case am I competent to discuss the many abstruse questions involved 
n determining nationality. The important thing is that today there is a separate 
Hindu and Muslim group consciousness—they think of themselves as separate 
seoples. Again, even apart from the specific quarrel between the Congress and the 
Muslim League, was it ever reasonable to hope that a country of the size and 
aeterogeneity of India could form a single State except under the influence of some 
foreign ruler? We have at last accepted this necessity and are awakened to reality. 


Two Dominions 


The third feature of the present scheme is that India and Pakistan are to start 
ən a Dominion Basis rather than outside the Empire, though they have full freedom 
‘o decide whether to stay with us or choose complete independence whenever they 
ike. There is much advantage in this arrangement. Everyone of us here would be 
glad to see the two Indias remain within the Commonwealth, and it is right therefore 
that the onus should be firmly upon them of deciding this matter. Moreover, one of 
the most difficult of India’s problems in the early period of self-government will be 
that of defence. It is clearly easier for us to give the necessary assistance and assur- 
ances to the two Dominions than it would be to two foreign powers. The position 
would, however, be difficult if one part of India wished to remain in the Common- 
wealth and another part wished to leave it—or, indeed, if both’ wished to remain but 
were openly hostile to each other. This whole matter will require the most careful 
consideration by His Majesty’s Government at a later stage. 

The fourth characteristic of the scheme is that the States are left completely out 
of it, in the sense that the building up of the new Government of India and Pakistan 
does not depend on their acquiescence or co-operation. I welcome this feature 
heartily; to my way of thinking it is a great improvement upon the 1935 scheme. 
Looking back now it is easy to see what a misfortune it was that the establishment 
of federation in British India was made conditional upon the accession of half the 
Princes. But for that stipulation the federation could have been got going in 1937 
and all our subsequent problems would have been much eased. I am profoundly 
thankful that the mistake has not been repeated, 
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The fifth and most regrettable point of the present scheme is that any attempt on 
our. part at protecting the minorities has been abandoned. In every previous attempt 
in establishing self-government for India we have made that a cardinal point, but 
for my own. part I have always regarded our past attitude in this matter as wholly 
unreal, You cannot.at one and the same time establish self-government and still seek 
to protect particular sections of the community. It is in my view unfortunate that 
we ever gave to the minorities—as indeed to the Princes—promises and assurances , 
which we could never have carried out effectively. 

è 
QUESTIONS OF THE FUTURE 


I have spoken of the past and of the present, and I shall be expected to say some- 
thing of the future. If this were certain to be my last appearance in this room J 
might be rash enough to indulge in prophecy, but I am likely to come back here 
from time to time, and I feel fairly certain that if I attempt any dogmatic forecasts 
now I should find myself much embarrassed by kaving to explain in future that what 
I said today did not mean what it seems to mean. I propose therefore not to make 
forecasts but to ask a few questions about the future. The first question in every- 
body’s mind is, “ Will partition endure?” and there are those who hope that a sense 
of common interest will bring it to a speedy end. My own belief is—and this is a 
more pessimistic view than I took some time ago—that partition will probably 
continue. The emotional factors making for the separation are more potent than 
the economic factors making for unity—and here let me say that in my view there has 
been much exaggeration of the economic difficulties likely to confront Pakistan. lf 
the physical business of partition of the Punjab and Bengal is accomplished without 
too much bitterness and bloodshed than we may perhaps expect that some measure 
of common action between Hindustan and Pakistan in regard to such matters as 
defence, railways, customs, and the like, will be taken. There is, however, still the 
fear that the bitterness engendered in the process of partition in the east and the west 
of India will be so great as to make both Pakistan and Hindustan blind or indifferent 
to their material interests, If this should happen the resulting position would be 
deplorable indeed. < . 

A second question in all our minds is as to the future of Calcutta. Perhaps the 
less I say about that today the better, but this I must say that, however strong may be 
the claim of the Hindus to Calcutta on logical grounds, the Muslims of East Pakistan 
regard it as vital to them and are not likely to give it up without a struggle. What 
form this struggle will take or when it will occur I do not know. Linked with this. 
is the question of the nature of the connection between East and West Pakistan. For 
my own part I cannot see that there can be any very effective link between them, and 
it seems to me not improbable that ultimately there will be two sepatate countries in 
place of one Pakistan. 

It is quite clear that division of the Army is to take place. We may hope—we 
must hope—that some common arrangements for concerted defence will be made, 
but we should not, in my view, be too dismayed at the thought of the division of the 
Army. It would no doubt be better if India had one army—equally it would no doubt 
be better if Europe had one army—but it is no more a matter of surprise that India 
and Pakistan should have separate defence forces than that France and Italy should 
practise a similar situation. 


RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN 


I cannot undertake to forecast on the probable future relations between Pakistan’ 
and India and ourselves. The common guess is that Pakistan will stay inside the 
Commonwealth—and, indeed, ske has good reasons for doing so. India has.a more 
difficult decision to make, and I shall not attempt to anticipate that decision. Much 
as all of us would welcome these two new Dominions the position is not going to 
be easy; if they stay with us they will present us with a liability which may be diffi- 
cult to discharge, and it is by no means impossible that their adherence to the Com-. 
monwealth might result in a changed and possibly weakened conception of the 
meaning of Dominionship. I have no doubt, however, that it would be wholly good: 
for the peninsula if Pakistan and India remained within the Commonwealth. 
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Almost everybody I meet asks me whether the situation as regards law and order 
is likely to go on deteriorating indefinitely until it becomes intolerable. It is natural 
for us to assume that the maintenance of law and order depends on the existence of 
the British prop, but I much doubt whether -that view is sound. The present 
demoralization of the services is understandable—indeed, the only marvel is that they 
have stood up so well to the intolerable strain of recent years, and I know that every- 
one in this room is conscious that we owe a profound debt of gratitude to the services. 
Demoralization was, however, inevitable in a long-drawn transition period, and that 
demoralization may well pass once the constitutional situation is finally defined, and 
every officer knows the character of the Government under which he will be serving 
in the years to come. The services may then take on a new lease of energy and 
morale, and here it is worth remembering that many Indian rulers in the past—as 
indeed many Indian Princes today—have shown themselves fully capable of main- 
taining a high standard of peace and tranquillity in their domains. The problem is, 
of course, complicated by the uncertainty as to the relations between Pakistan and 
India and the possibility that in some areas chaos may result from the struggle 
between them. There will, however, be large areas not closely affected by this issue, 
and I see no reason to be pessimistic about the maintenance of law and order in 
‘those areas. ; 

Finally, there is the question of the States, and I know everybody in this room is 
expecting me to say what the States are going to do. I do not know myself, and I 
doubt whether the Princes themselves know'yet. Indeed, if they are wise, as they 
are, I suspect that their minds are not made up. They are likely to wait and see 
whether India and Pakistan are going to develop into stable, tranquil and enduring 
States, and if that turns out to be the case probably they will all find it desirable to 
link themselves with one or the other. If, however, India and Pakistan seem to them 
to be unstable and with a doubtful survival value, the great States of South India 
will decide to hold aloof. In that case they will seek the hand of friendship from 
Britain, and in my view there will be a very heavy obligation on us to extend that 
hand. It may well be, then, that the India of the future will consist of five or six 
separate great countries organically independent of each other, but united either by 
Dominion relationship or by the closest possible kind of treaty affiliation with this 
great country and so the, influence which Britain has exercised in India during the 
period of her rule may continue in another and better form now that rule is ended 
and a new chapter in our relationship commences. f 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 
A jornt meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League was held on 
Tuesday, June 24, 1947, in the Hall of India, Overseas House, St. James’s, S.W. 1, 
when Sir Prrciva, GRIFFITHS, c.1.8., read a paper entitled “India: Today and 
Tomorrow.” : 


The Earr or Munsrer presided, and said that Sir Percival Griffiths was an old 
friend of the British community in India. He would congratulate him on his recent 
honour, which was indicative of the fact that his work in India had been appreciated 
by the authorities at home. Sir Percival Griffiths was the leader of the British Group 
in the Indian Assembly. India’s situation changed from hour to hour and much 
could be learnt from someone who had just returned from that country. He hoped 
Sir Percival would be able to give some indication of the feeling of the European 
community and at the same time some indication of how he thought the future might 
develop from the policy which His Majesty’s Government was pursuing in this 
country today. í 


Sir Percrvat Grirritus then read his paper. 
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The CHAIRMAN said that it was realized that His Majesty’s Government had now 
to make decisions more momentous than ever before in the history of our connection 
with India. One could only trust that good statesmanship would prevail, and that 
those decisions would lead to a happier state than had existed in the past. Many of 
the audience would realize that all the decisions of Government had rested in the 
past, and might rest in the immediate future, upon the loyalty, the courage, and the 
devotion of the Civil Servant in India. This individual had perforined a magnificent 
task for the last three yéars, under-staffed, never knowing which way the situation 
might develop, or how His Majesty’s Government would view their proceedings. All 
these complications had added to the difficulties of the permanent Civil Servant. 

He regretted, as had Sir Percival Griffiths, the partition of India; he thought it 
was one of the most lamentable decisions which had ever been reached. If India 
was divided there would have to. be some agreement come to with regard to the 
customs, revenues, the railways, postal and telegraph services, and on the sterling 
balances. These were details, but for the future to be successful they must be properly 
dealt with. . 

Secondly, there were the States of India which occupied two-fifths of the total 
territory. His Majesty’s Government had been the paramount Power, and now they 
were relinquishing paramountcy they could not transter it to one or other of the Indian 
Governments which might be set up. What, then, was the position of these States? 
Could they decide to declare themselves independent quite apart from the remarks 
of Mr. Nehru or the satisfaction of Mr: Jinnah? Were they capable of entering into 
discussion and negotiation with the British Government at home to decide upon 
` treaty rights whereby the Government would guarantee them full defence against 
any external act of aggression? These Indian States might be of great value and 
great worth to the British Empire, and he felt it unfortunate that we had not come 
to some decision-one way or the other in view of the gallant service they had ren- 
dered to the Commonwealth and Empire in the past. 

Lastly, he thought Mr. Gandhi spoke a true word when he said,, “ Do not forget; 
by all means get rid of the British, but be very careful that you do not have the United 
Nations in their place.” 


Sir Srantey REED, M.P., said that whilst he accepted the invitation of the chair- 
man to join in the discussion he did so with trepidation. It used to be said that no 
man who had been five years out of India was competent to express an opinion on 
its political problems; it was nearly ten years since he was in India. Now that time 
had been shortened to five weeks; Sir Percival Griffiths was wise in making his first 
pronouncement three days after his arrival in England. 

He would say at once that he associated himself 99 per ceat. with what the 
speaker had said of recent developments in India, and with almost 99 per cent. of his 
forecast for the future. Was it possible to maintain the unity of India, which all 
had so much at heart, and which was one of the great achievements of the British 
connection? Well, his memory went back over a quarter of a century to a conversa- 
tion with a well-known Indian nationalist, Mr. Joseph Baptista, who, speaking of 
the Bombay Presidency alone, remarked: “ You can keep this Province together as 
a unit under a strong neutral Government; never under self-government.” If that 
was true of a single Province, even though it had a strong provincial tradition, how 
much truer was it of India as a whole? He urged them to-lay fast hold of the prin- 
ciple that the demand for self-government in India, which had reached fruition, was 
inherent in the British connection, inherent in the adoption of the English language 
as the medium of higher education, inherent in the slow development of representa- 
tive forms of government. It was crystallized in the Declaration of August, 1917, 
when we defined the goal of our policy as the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment, and he bade them mark that these were the words of Austen Chamberlain 
and the cardinal word, “ responsible,” was inserted by Lord Curzon. Was the attain- 
ment of full responsible government compatible with the maintenance of the unity 
of India, for which they all hoped, for which all had striven? His own conviction 
was that the last chance of reconciling self-government with unity was embodied in 
the great Act of 1935, and it was a tragedy that it was not implemented at the 
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centre. If he differed from Sir Percival it was in his criticism that it was an error 
to make the new federal Government conditional on the participation of one-third 
of the Indian States; the movement for the federation with the Indian States 
emerged from the Indian members of the first Round-Table Conference voiced by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru; it was an integral constituent in the scheme. The oppor- 
tunity having been lost, it became painfully clear that self-government in India was 
unattainable without partition, much as they deplored it, but Britain could not 
impose it from without; it had come from within, from the two great Indian com- 
munities themselves by agreement. More; the germ of partition did not originate 
with Mr. Jinnah, nor was Pakistan a recent development; it could be traced back 
to the ‘late ‘nineties and the various phases of the pan-Islamic khilafat movements. 
It had its roots deep down in history, religion, the social system, strengthened by a 
profound feeling of economic insecurity. 

So with the establishment of self-government partition had alas! become inevit- 
able. But when he examined the situation which had grown up with a century 
and a quarter of unified administration, he was staggered by the immensity of the 
problems involved. There was too great a tendency to concentrate on the problem 
of defence. That was important, but in the immediate absence of any potential 
enemy, not the most important; there had been separate provincial armies before. 
No; the great problems to his mind were those associated with the debt and the 
service of the debt; borrowing powers; posts, communications, and irrigation, not to 
say the allocation of the sterling balances. All these were administrative problems 
of immense complexity, demanding some form of common administration even 
with the division between the two Dominions. 

Now the crucial question arose—what would be the future relations of self- 
governing, possibly independent India with Britain? That he was convinced largely 
hinged on the attitude of Parliament and the British people to these tremendous 
changes. So he asked them with all the earnestness he could command, to treat 
these changes, whose ultimate form none could forecast, as in essence the fulfilment 
` of our connection with Incia. When a thing had been wisely said, it could not be 
too often repeated; therefore he’ commended to their unreserved acceptance the 
closing passage of Lord Halifax’s great speech in the House of Lords, when he said 
our message to India should be this: “ We are with you, now and always, to the limit 
of our power and resources, to assist you along the path leading to full centrol of 
your own destiny, with the recognition that this is the fulfilment of our connection 
with your land ”—to which he would add his own belief—the crowning glory of our 
“rule. 


Sir Henry Crayx wished to pay a personal tribute to Sir Percival Griffiths’s work 
in India. He came to the Legislative Assembly as official representative from Bengal, 
where he had been holding the position of District Magistrate of Midnapore, perhaps 
one of the most difficult and dangerous in India. His three immediate pre- 
decessors had been murdered by terrorists. He first emerged as a very doughty 
and strong opponent in debate of the most extreme Congress speakers, and a very 
effective one. The speaker remembered being in charge of a Bill to tighten up the 
criminal law in. connection with terrorists, and Sir Percival Griffiths made a speech 
in which he said that all the terrorists in his district were Congressmen. He roused 
the Congress benches to fury, and one jumped up and said, “ How many Congress- 
men in your district were convicted of terrorism?“ “Six hundred and fifty-seven,” 
said Griffiths, without a moment’s hesitation. Although he was no longer a member 
of the Service he had continued to be a member of the Central Assembly. 

With regard to the substance of the paper there were two points on which he 
would like to touch. One was partition as it affected the Punjab. He could not help 
feeling that the partition of that Province with its high traditions, starting from 
Lawrence, Nicholson, Montgomery, and built up into a great economic and political 
entity, was.a great tragedy. He could not see that splitting the Punjab into two 
parts would be of any economic value or could possibly work. The head works of 
the great canals nearly all served what would be both Pakistan and India, and one 
could not imagine what economic ruin it would mean if Pakistan decided they 
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would not supply water to India, and so on. With regard to partition being accom- ' 
plished without bloodshed, that was anybody’s guess, but knowing the districts and 
people very well he would say that the people particularly affected were the Sikhs, who 
were great believers in physical force, and when they said they meant to fight for a 
thing they did fight for it. He could not see the parts of the Central Punjab, which 
were largely inhabited by:Sikhs, going to Pakistan without. their putting up a very 
strong physical fight against it. 

With regard to the problem of the States, his own sympathies were with those of 
tthe States who felt that they had been rather let down, and he believed that a ‘great 
many thought so. They had their definite treaties, under which we undertook cer- 
tain obligations to protect them from external aggression and internal disorder, 
and we were now telling them that we were no longer able to implement those 
obligations. A great many of the smaller States were incapable of fending for them- 
selves, and they would be forced into coming to terms eventually highly detrimental 
to their own interests. With their history and the tremendous debt we owed them 
for their faithful observance of their own obligations under the treaties and the great 
help they gave in the war, it seemed a pity that we had been allowed to drift into 
that position, He did not see that there was a remedy for it or how we could be 
expected to keep British troops in the Indian States at the expense of the British 
taxpayer or at the expense of the States, but it seemed lamentable that we had to 
leave these people in that helpless sort of position. It did not surprise him that they 
felt a certain amount of resentment. 


Mr. Porax said that the question was: ‘“‘What to do?” Was there anythin, 
which could be done at this end beyond expressing the maximum of goodwill 
towards India? He did not think there was. We had been giving lessons, we had 
been teaching, we had been, to some extent, setting an example, we had made mis- 
takes which today we regretted, we had done a good many things of which we were 
entitled to’ be proud, but having done all these things the rest was not for us, and it 
was not for us ‘to do anything but express the. maximum of goodwill and give the 
assurance-of our willingness to offer every possible -help in reconstruction which we 
could—technicians and anything of that kind. 

He believed from what he heard from friends in India that there was a growing 
belief in the honesty of purpose of the British. That was. not so a little while ago, 
but it had definitely grown; it was the real thing, the true coinage of good relations 
between the two countries and the various groups of people on the one side or the 
other. 

He was not so sure about this question of defence. If there was going to be a 
weak, weakened, or weakening India there would be established,something in the 
nature of a vacuum, and that could not last. Who would enter that vacuum? That 
was a question which Indians of all kinds in all parts of India must answer- for 
themselves, because on the answer would depend not only the safety and security 
of India, but the safety and security of the British Commonwealth and many other 
elements besides. The question of defence was not a small question or even a rela- 
tively small question. He thought it was one of the most important of all the ques- 
tions which had to be considered. ; é 

He remembered when he first went out in 1909 India was in the throes of the 
strong campaign against the partition of Bengal. He had often been inclined to ask 
himself since whether if Lord Curzon’s partition had been maintained this situation 
would have developed. He mentioned it in some correspondence in the Manchester 
Guardian, recalling some conversation with that practical politician, Lala Lajpat Rai. 
He was travelling with him to India, when the situation in the Punjab was be- 
coming, tense along communal lines. He said, “ Well, suppose that there were a 
partition of the Punjab into Hindu Punjab and Muslim Punjab, what about it?” 
The reply was: “I hate it, but if I believed that it would work I would be inclined 
to support it.” The speaker wondered whe-her, -if this partition had been made 
very much earlier, it might have prevented or avoided a partition of India into 
Pakistan and Hindustan. 

The „British, the Hindu leaders, the Muhammadan leaders and the Sikh leaders 
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had been emphasizing far too much the differences between the communities for 
many years past, and he wondered whether Mr. Jinnah would have been able to 
satisfy one or his grandfathers, born a Hindu, that the Hindus and Muhammadans 
formed separate nations. How many Muhammadans today were of Hindu 
descent? At Mombasa, in 1909, nearly go per cent. of them were keen business 
men, but when he was iatroduced to them he was astonished to find that quite a 
number bore Hindu names. They were comparatively recent converts from Hindus 
to Muslims, and they had many habits in common with the Hindus. It was not until 
recently, that the law of the Punjab was altered, so that it became the law that the ` 
Punjab Muslim was governed by Muhammadan law and not the law or custom of his. 
tribe or caste of origin. In most of the States it would be found,that Hindus and 
Muslims had many commen customs and habits, and in some cases common dining. 
When they, could combine in the ordinary social village life, in the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, it seemed a great pity that that should not be emphasized rather than 
whether a man worships in this way or refuses to worship in that way. j 


Sir Percivat GRIrrITHS, in reply, said that everybody who had spoken agreed 
with him in general terms. The Chairman and Sir Stanley Reed called attention to 
the fact that in thinking about the problem of defence arising out of the transfer of 
power and partition we were apt tọ overlook the equally difficult and equally im- 
portant problem of civil administration. One of those mentioned was the problem 
of sterling balances. This was part of a much larger issue. The sterling balances 
"would be due to the Reserve Bank of India, and the apportionment of them would 
follow from the general apportionment of the finances of India; one of the most diffi- 
cult problems would be the financial adjustment. Some of them would remember the 
situation when the separation of Burma took place and the financial problems involved 
in that took a long time to settle, because they were complicated in the extreme. That 
was child’s play compared with the problem of India. Burma and India were under 
the control of the Secretary of State; there was a common court to which they could 
go, but when the transfer to two separate sets of Government with no common centre 
took place it would be a very difficult and complex business. It could not be done before 
the setting up of the Dominion Governments; some commission would have to be set 
up, and it would have a continuing job to see what sort of organizations could be 
set up to keep going such services as Pakistan and Hindustan agreed upon. This 
was a problem nearly as difficult and important as that of defence. 

With regard to the’States, and whether they could declare themselves independent 
and enter into separate treaties, it was not easy to disentangle the position, but the 
States would be free to enter into new relationships with this country, Pakistan or 
Hindustan, or anyone they liked. It would be the path of wisdom on our part to 
hold out the hand of welcome to them, but alliances with the States might well be 
interpreted as hostility to Pakistan or Hindustan if they got at cross purposes with 
the States, as might well happen, and it was for that reason that His Majesty’s 
Government were quite deliberately holding off not only discussions with the 
States, but indicating the States with which such discussions might take place. 
The States must be left to decide whether they would link with India, Pakistan, or 
neither, and when that time came there would be great scope for treaties, alliances, 
and so on, with regard to defence, commerce and various other matters between the 
States and ourselves. 

He felt that the States had cause to complain that we had let them down; perhaps 
it was inevitable, perhaps we should never have made the original treaties, but they 
had a complaint, and the best we could do to meet that now wes to show ourselves 
ready to co-operate with them when the time came in every possible way. Let them 
not find us unwilling to énter into this arrangement with them; this would make 
up for the protection of which we had deprived them. ; ; 

Sir Stanley Reed had said that the self-government ‘of India was inherent in 
the declaration of 1917; he agreed. He did not believe that it would have been im- 
possible to maintain a unitary Government in India in the Parliamentary form. Sir 
Henry Craik spoke in a way which must appeal to them all about the sadness one 
felt with regard to what was happening in the Punjab. He would not presume to 
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say anything about the Punjab nor would he answer the question, “ How can it 
work?” He did not know; all one could say was that the avoidance of partition was 
impossible. Whatever we did would be wrong. He did not think anybody could 
see any light in the situation in the Punjab at all. Beyond that he could not say 
anything; they would have to wait until they saw whether good sense would 
prevail. ; 
Mr. Polak spoke of the growing belief in Iadia of the British honesty of purpose. 
It had been obvious that there was a far more friendly feeling, a far greater readiness 
* to give us credit for honesty; at no time during the twenty-five years he had known 
India had the inclination to regard the Britisa as decent’chaps been as great as it was. 
now. Indians, by and large, were convinced that Britain had been playing straight 
during the recent months, and that had had a big effect on their attitude towards 
us, and it was up to us to capitalize that feeling in every way possible. It was not 
possible to say what opportunities would occur, but in the international sphere times 
did arise when one nation could show friendship to another, and those times would 
arise, and it was for Britain to seize the opportunity, when it occurred, to befriend 
India as quickly as we could. Mr. Polak also spoke of the very wrong emphasis 
which had been placed on differences rather than on community of interests of India. 
The emphasis had been put that way by politicians of all communities, including 
ourselves. The time had come for a systematic campaign the other way, when 
every possible attempt should be made in every possible direction to build up the 
idea of the community of interests. If we had done that ourselves we should have 
been suspect; it would have been taken for granted that we were playing the Con- 
gress game; now that we had nothing to do with Indian politics’ perhaps we coul 
exercise an influence in that direction, perhaps we could provide a little of the cement 
which would bring those two communities closer together. If we could do that it 
would be the biggest thing we could do for India at this late stage. 


Sir Husert Carr proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer. It 
was deplorable that we should have to leave India fifty years too soon, with the 
result that thousands of men, women and children were being killed or injured and 
millions of pounds worth of damage was being done because the community was 
not ready to take over. He would not have unanimity in that opinion, but he would 
have unanimity of opinion in asking for a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Lecturer. 





THE EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


For THE YEAR ENDING APRIL ‘30, 1947 


No year in the life of the Association from its inception in 1866 was more 
momentous in the history of India and Burma than that under report. It witnessed 
a great accentuation of communal unrest, the publication by the Cabinet Mission in 
May of their plan for the preparation by Indians themselves of a new Constitution, 
the election under that plan of a Constituent Assembly, the preliminary meetings of 
that body, the establishment of the interim National Government, the announce- 
ment in February of the decision of H.M. Government to transfer all authority by 
June, 1948, and the appointment of Lord Mountbatten as Viceroy to implement that 
decision. There were also the London discussions between H.M. Government and 
delegates from the Executive Council of Burma, which resulted in the agreement that 
Burma should be completely self-governing as soon as a new Constitution could be 
worked out by an elected Constituent Assembly. 
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The Council provided frequent opportunities for the discussion of these events. 
In the first month of the year Dr. Percival Spear, late of Delhi University, and 
Fellow of Selwyn College, Cambridge, gave his views on “ Indo-British Relations in 
the Future.” The last lecture of the year, by Mr. P. D. Saggi, had a similar title, 
and surveyed those relations in the light of the changed situation arising from the 
time limit. It is significant that both the British educationist and ‘the Indian 
publicist hoped and believed that after two centuries of their close connection 
friendly relations between Britain and India would be maintained in a wide variety 
of fields. 3 i 

Between these two addresses several meetings were devoted to the consideration 
of the broader aspects of the policy of transfer of power. The Association was 
fortunate in obtaining in June from the Right Hon. L. S. Amery, late Secretary of 
State for India, his view on the work of the Cabinet Mission then drawing to a close 
at Delhi. Attention was specially attracted to his recommendation that no time 
should be lost in removing the remaining vestiges of control from Whitehall over 
the Viceroy and the internal administration of India. In November Mr. H. V. 
Hodson, who was for some time Reforms Commissioner in India and later editor 
of the Round Table, surveyed India’s constitutional task ‘against the background of 
the communal differences and made suggestions for compromise and adjustment. 

In addition to these general surveys the programme included consideration of 
various specific problems arising out of the decision to transfer authority. In October 
Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee, the distinguished economist now in the service of the 
Gwalior State, lectured on “Economic Planning under the Indian Constitutional 
Proposals,” and stressed the importance from that standpoint of the maintenance of 
Indian political unity. In March, with the Right Hon. Sir John Anderson in the 
chair, Dr. Anwar Qureshi, economic adviser to the Hyderabad Government, read 
a paper on “The Economic Basis of Pakistan” and, as a Punjabi, devoted attention 
almost exclusively to the North Western zone. In November Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, 
a former Trade Union leader, spoke on the proposals of the Cabinet Mission, with 
special reference to Labour problems. Like several other Indian contributors to the 
etapa of the year, he attributed the growth of dissensions to the institution of 
separate electorates under the Morley-Minto reforms. In January, Major the Hon. 
Anthony Strachey, the bearer of a name long distinguished in the Indian services, 
lectured on “ Some Aspects of the Future Defence of India.” He emphasized the 
importance of Britain and India réaching agreement on defence in a world which, as 
Field-Marshal Lord Chetwode graphically reminded the meeting, is confronted by 
the incalculable destructive power of*the atom bomb. At the annual meeting in 
July the question of British and Indian trading relations under the changed 
conditions was briefly and encouragingly surveyed by Sir Kenneth Mealing. 

The Association has a long record of the advocacy of full rights of citizenship for 
Indians domiciled in other parts of the British Commonwealth and Empire. In May, 
in accordance with that tradition, a sympathetic hearing was given to an address on 
“ The Indian Problem in South Africa ” by Mr.eAshwin Choudree, then leader of a 
delegation of South African Indians to this country. 

The post-war position in the sphere of economic planning was discussed on 
several occasions. In February the progress made in the various schemes of post-war 
planning during the hostilities was surveyed by Licutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Hutton, who, after valuable work as C.G.S. at G.H.Q., Delhi, and in the Field 
was Secretary of the Reconstruction Committee of the Government of India. Burma 
came into the picture with an address in December by Mr.’ A. H. Seymour, of the 
Burma Office, on “ Some Supply Aspects of Rehabilitation in Post: War Burma.” In 
the same month Sir William Stampe, Irrigation Adviser to the Government of India, 
combining poetic imagination with practical engineering experience, advocated far- 
reaching developments in irrigation under the title of “East and West in Co- 
operative Action: a Himalayan Dream.” In March another eminent authority, Sir 
Kenneth Mitchell, late Chief Controller of Road Transport and Development in 
India, lectured on his own special subject, and recommended widespread develop- 
ment suited to the varying conditions of the country. i 

In the programme of lectures the lessons of wartime improvisations were not 
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overlooked. In July Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, the distinguished statistician, 
drew conclusions from the “‘ background and basic facts” of the Bengal famine in 
1943-4. The autumn programme was opened by Mr. M. K. Vellodi, then Deputy 
High Commissioner for India, with a survey of the work of the Cotton Control 
Board during the war years. As the executive head of the Board from its inception 
he was able to speak of the cordial co-operation in this field of Britons and, Indians, 
. Hindus and Muslims, business men and officials. Sir Arthur Waugh, just returned 
from India, contributed to the discussion an account of the position in the industry 
up to date. ` ~ . 

As in previous years social and educational matters also received attention. In 
October Dr. S. D. Malaiperuman, Warden of the Indian Students’ Hostel, in a paper 
on the Indian Christian Community, urged its full participation in the stream of 
national life. At the same meeting Lady Runganadhan spoke of the share taken 
by Indian Christian women in many branches of nation building. ‘The great part 
Indian women of all communities are now playing in the developing life of, their 
country was surveyed in April by Lady Pares, Mrs. Grace Lankester and Miss 
Dorothea Lankester, who were guests at the annual Indian Women’s Conference 
held earlier in the year at Akola, Berar. The Right Hon. R. A. Butler, speaking 
from the chair, expressed the view that both in this country and in India there is 
insistent need for reform in the education of girls. In January attention was drawn ° 
to another aspect of Indian education by a paper on The Doon School, Dehra Dun, 
prepared by the Headmaster, Mr. A. E. Foot, and read for him by an “ old boy,” 
Mr. Jamsheed Rahim. This institution is one of the first to be well established in 
India on the lines of the British public school system. . 

A gratifying feature of the year’s work has been the ready co-operation of kindred 
organizations. Three of the lectures, as Appendix A shows, were held jointly with 
the Royal Society of Arts (India and Burma Section). A lecture in April had the 
- co-operation of the Overseas League, which also placed the India Hall at our disposal 
for ie annual meeting in July. The Royal Society allowed the use of its lecture hall 
at Burlington House for several meetings, and cordial relations have been main- 
tained with the Royal Empire Society. 

The work for the welfare of overseas troops by the Empire Society’s War 
Hospitality Committee, on which the Association was represented throughout by 
Sir Thomas Smith, was completed, and the Conference of Empire Societies was 
re-constituted under the chairmanship of Lord Clarendon for the purpose of co- 
ordinating various activities. . . 

The principal social event of the year was the afternoon reception at the Imperial 
Institute in June to the Indian Cricket Test Team. At this function several out- 
standing figures in British cricket were present, and the Nawab of Pataudi, the 
. captain, spoke in happy and appreciative vein on behalf of his Team. At the 
annual general meeting also refreshments were provided. The’ thanks of the Council 
are again tendered to H.H. the Maharaja of Baroda and H.H. the Maharaja of 
Gwalior for their grants to the Hospitality Fund. In January the President and 
Lady Scarbrough entertained to an evening party, at their home in Eaton Square, 
the ‘delegates from the Burma Executive Council who were in London for the 
discussions with H.M. Government. Members of the Council and others were 
invited to the party. 

At the annual meeting reference was made by the retiring President, Sir Frederick 
Sykes, to Sir John Cumming’s spontaneous undertaking to prepare an analytical 
Index of the Proceedings of the Association during the eighty years since its inception 
in 1866. The Index includes particulars of the cultural and social activities of the 
Association, the names of office bearers’ throughout the period, a foreword by the 
President, an explanatory introduction and an index of names. The book “ Four- 
score ” has been printed, and the Council has decided to supply each member with 
a copy, and to distribute the work to principal libraries in this country and in India, 
and to the Press. This free distribution has been made possible, as the accounts 
show, by thé generous contributions received from their Highnesses the Maharajas 
of .Kashmir and Patiala, Sir J. P. Srivastava, Mr. Alfred Ezra, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Mohan Singh, and Rao Bahadur T. M. Rangachari. A few days after the 
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lose of the year a handsome donation was also received from H.H. the Nawab of 
Bhopai. : g 

At the annual meeting Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes retired, after nearly six 
years of greatly appreciated service, as President. Lord Scarbrough was elected to 
succeed him, but limited his acceptance in the first instance to twelve months. Sir 
fohn Woodhead was re-elected Chairman of the Council for a further term of three 
years. Lord Mountbatten, on appointment as Viceroy, became a member of the 
Association and .was: elected a Vice-President. The Dowager Marchioness of 
Reading resigned her seat on the Council, owing to the pressure of her duties, as 
chairman of the Women’s Voluntary Services, which she organized and founded in 
(938. Sir Samuel and Lady Runganadhan also resigned on returning to India in the 
pring after Sir Samuel’s four years’ tenure of the office of High Commissioner for 
ndia. Two further resignations were caused by removal to East Anglia—those of Sir 
Gilbert Wiles and Sir Robert Reid. The co-option by the Council of Sir Jeremy 
Raisman and Sir Henry Richardson will require confirmation at the annual general 
neeting. ; 

The members of the Council retiring by rotation and eligible for re-election are 
sir Alfred Chatterton, Mr. Hugh Molson, M.P., and Sir Frank Noyce. 

It is open to any member to propose a candidate or candidates to fill vacancies in 
he Council, subject to fifteen days’ notice being given in writing to the Hon. 
secretary. 

The steady increase of membership, which was an encouraging feature of the 
ater war years, has since been maintained. During the year there were no fewer 
han 95 een but losses by death, as shown in Appendix C, were especially 
reavy and together with resignations and revisions reduced the net gain to 23. The 
Souncil looks forward to continued progress in membership of the Association 
inder the changed relationships between this country and India in the assurance 
hat ties of mutual understanding will be for the good of both countries. 

The financial position is satisfactory, though the Association has. suffered 
eduction of income by the conversion of its main investment, namely, Rs. 92,400 
ndia Loan from 3} to 3 per cent. The lease of the offices was renewed at a 
ubstantial enhancement of rent, with effect from the autumn. The cost of 
idministration shares the general tendency to increase, while the subscription 
emains at the rate of 25s. per annum, fixed eighty years ago. During the year £300 
rom current account was invested in the Post Office Savings Bank, and the sum of 
(150 was placed to the credit of the Staff Pension and Gratuity Fund, which now 
tands at £850. The accounts for the year were audited by Sir Henry Craw 
epresenting the Council, and Mr. Chinna Durai representing the general member- 
hip. . f i 
i is once-again the agreeable duty of the Council to express its sincerest thanks to 
he Honorary Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, for the great services he has rendered to 
he Association over a long period of years. The organization of meetings and social 
unctions entails much hard work, and our expanding membership and the success of 
wur meetings and other functions is in large measure due to the unremitting attention 
vhich Sir Frank Brown gives to the affairs of the Association, We owe him a deep 
lebt of gratitude. s í 


J. A. WOODHEAD, Chairman. 


F. H. BROWN, Hon. Secretary. 
May 23, 1947. 
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z ANNUAL MEETING 


Tune eighty-first annual meeting of the East India Association was held at the rooms: 
of the Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2, on Wednesday, 
July 9, 1947, when there was a large attendance. 


The EARL OF SCARBROUGH, 3.C.S.1., G.C.LE., President, was in the chair, and said. 
that the year under review, ending on April 30 last, had without any doubt been 
the most momeftous year in Indian history in modern times, and also a scarcely 
less important year in the histtry of Burma. The plan of the Cabinet Mission; the: 

` beginning of a Constituent Assembly; the formation of a National Government; the 
announcement in February last of the transfer of all authority not later than June, 
1948; the appointment of Lord Mountbatten as Viceroy—all these events which took. 
place during the year formed a constitutional whirlwind which had brought India 
to within a few weeks of indedendence as two Dominions. In Burma similar con- 
stitutional movements had taken place. So swiftly had these far-reaching events 
occurred that even for those with much experience of India they had been difficult. 
to follow. Still more difficult had it been to assess what the future would hold. 
Many great questions now coming to the fore for the first time claimed attention. 
What would be the future of Indo-British relations? What of the difficulties im 
India? How would strategic plans in Asia and the Indian Ocean be affected by 
these changes? How would the minorities fare? What would be the economic 
strength of the new Dominicn of Pakistan? These were some of the questions: 
which were of interest now, end during the past year all of those which he had 
mentioned and many others b2sides had been the subject of papers and discussions: 
at meetings of the Association. It might be claimed that the great changes taking; 
place in India had not shown the Association to be an inappropriate or out-of-date 
institution. On the contrary, one might well feel that during the past momentous. 
year it had been able to fulfil again its proper function of focusing interest on those 
questions which affect the welzare of the peoples of India. 

But it might be asked, “ What will there be for the East India Association to do 
when India is independent?”* If indeed the only tie between British and Indians. 
was the political tie, then the breaking of it by the great constitutional changes now 
in progress might well leave the Association with no cause to serve, but that was 
very far from being the case. Though they would be changed, the relations between 
our country and the new dominions of India would be no less important in the 
future than in the past. There were, too, innumerable friendships to maintain. As 
for the future, the countries would have to work together to preserve peace; they 
would have to be ready to go to each other’s aid, to train together and to help 
to restore the prosperity of the world. 

If these relations were to be good there must be more understanding between 
India and Britain than in the past, for on that understanding much would depend,,. 
far more than had been the zase in the past, because no longer would our rela- 
tions with India mainly depend on the maintenance of authority. It was just here 
that the Association had such an important part to play, by providing the meeting: 
ground in this country, where questions of importance concerning India could con- 

a tinue to be discussed. So they could feel as it embarked on its eighty-second year- 
that the value and consequence of the East India Association would be even greater im 
the future than it had been ir the past. 

There were just one or two things about the past year to which we would like- 
to draw attention. For the first time in its history the membership of the Associa- 
tion had exceeded 1,000, and since the list which was published in the-report was 

_ printed the Council had elected still more members.” This suggested that the 
changes taking place in India had increased rather than diminished interest, and 
it was a good augury for the future work which laid before the Association. 

During the year Sir John Cumming completed his index of the Proceedings of 
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he Association, which under the title Four Score hdd now been sent to every 
nember of the Association. Since it had been issued a number of letters had been 
eceived expressing deep appreciation of the volume. Every member would find it 
in invaluable guide to the past work of the Association. A very great debt of 
sratitude was owed to Sir John for the work which he has done on behalf of the 
Association. (Applause.) 

It was with regret that he had to mention that in addition to those whose names 
vere given in the report as having died during the past year, since April 30 they 
iad recorded the death of two distinguished members. First, Sir Philip Hartog, whose 
treat work for Indian education and for education generally will long be remem- 
ered, and. who was for many years a member. Lady Hartog was a member of the 
Souncil, and he knew they would all wish to express to her the deepest sympathy 
£ the meeting. The other loss sustained was that of Sir Thomas Holland, the dis- 
inguished geologist, who had done so much for India’s economic advancement. 

He would like also to say just a word of gratitude to thos® generous subscribers 
who had assisted a number of the Association’s activities, particularly to His High- 
ess the Maharaja of Baroda and His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior, who had 
igain given most acceptable grants to the Hospitality Fund, which was of the very 
greatest assistance. 

It was a great privilege and pleasure to be the President, but the real work of the 
Association was carried on by the Chairman of the Council, Sir John Woodhead, his 
colleagues on the Council, and the Honorary Secretary. (Applause.) It was they 
who really carried forward the Association’s work, and it was to them that the 
members owed, for their work during the past year, a very great debt of gratitude. 


Lord Harney moved that the Report of the Council for the year 1946-47 and the 
accounts be approved. ‘This was, he said, a formal motion, but at the same time he 
sould not help referring to the record the report disclosed, a record of great activity 
n many different fields of interest, not only political and economic, but also cultural, 
n relation to India. It was perfectly true to say that the report illustrated very 
idmirably, as indeed Sir John Cumming also illustrated in Four Score, the very 
wide scope of the activities of the Association. He regretted that he had not been , 
able to take any great part in the work of the Association during the last year. This 
was purely due to the fact that he had a long absence from England. 

The past’year had been the most momentous of all the years in the long history 
of the Association. Some indication of this had been given, and he hesitated to 
take this opportunity of elaborating what had been said. It was a change of which 
they yet did not see the end, and he summarized it yery much in the spirit of the 
idvertisement which no coubt all remembered, ,the advertisement of Shell motor 
spirit, in which a gentleman was seen who had been watching a rapidly passing 
motor-car, and who said to himself, if he might parody his words, “ That is India; 
that was.” Although he would not venture to elaborate that side of the question, 
it was, he thought, very interesting to consider, as had already been done, what the 
effect would be on the life of the Association. He supposed it was not entirely true 
that they would now be confined to relating memories of the past, or that they 
would occasionally receive, sometimes with amazement and sometimes with bewilder- 
ment, the visits of people who told of strange and weird things happening in 
Pakistan, Hindustan, or any other new “ Stan.” He was sure the Association had, 
as always, the real field of interest and the real field of benefit with their relations 
and the relations of India before them. The President had given his own interpre- 
tation of that question, and the speaker came to somewhat the same conclusion, that 
though perhaps we had lost the control of India as a nation, yet as an Association 
they still retained Sir Frank Brown, who in his fatherly way would solve all their 
problems. (Applause.). 


Sir Frepericx JaMEs, ia seconding, said that recently when he was inviting a 
friend to join the Association he declined on the ground that he understood it to be 
a body confined to elderly and retired statesmen, soldiers, and box-wallahs who 
could not bear to leave India alone. As for the first part of the statement, he would .- 
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not add anything; but, for the second, part, he claimed that it was their duty not to 
leave India alone. Although the political bonds between the two countries were 
being made very slender, and possibly they might even be more so in the future, yet 
there were the cultural and economic bonds between India and this country, which 
were still strong and should become even stronger under the new Constitution. That 
being so, he would like to add his views to the belief of the President that the Asso- 
ciation should comprise not diminishing numbers, but rather enlarged numbers for 
maintaining friendship and the interests, the cultural, spiritual and economic asso- 
ciations, between the two countries that had meant so much to each, other. He 
hoped that they might indeed see an even more rapid increase in the membership 
of the Association, because it was of the utmost importance that, although India might 
disappear from the headlines of the popular newspapers as she settled down in her ' 
new destiny, the people of this country should still regard India as a great ally, a great 
friend and a great associate. 
The adoption of the report and accounts was carried unanimously. 


The Right Hon. Sir LesLie Witson moved that the Earl of Scarbrough be re- 
elected President of the Association for a further term of two years. It was the 
‘usual custom of the Association to obtain the consent of its President to three years” 
service. In this case, however, Lord Scarbrough kindly undertook to do the work 
for one year, and they were asking him—and he hoped he would accept—to carry om 
for a further two years and perhaps longer. i 
There was no need for him to say anything on this proposition. All had seen 
the work Lord Scarbrough had done for the Association, and it would be of the 
egreatest benefit to India and to the Association if he were to consent to this proposi- 
tion. The work of the Association was going to be very important, he was quite 
certain; and it would be enhanced in value by having a President such as Lord 
Scarbrough. ` 
The President had spoken of an excellent book, Four Score, which he hoped all 
present had perused. It was a wonderful record of the work of the Association, and 
in one section of it it would be seen that since 1882—that was for sixty-five years—all 
the Presidents of the Association had been ex-Governors of Bombay. Of course, 
Bombay was the most important Province, and naturally had had the best Governors. 


Sir Rustomyr Masanti, in seconding, said that as a member from Bombay it was. 
indeed a privilege to speak of Lord Scarbrough, whose name was held in high 
esteem in Bombay, as one of the most thoughtful and conscientious Governors. 
Bombay had had. Much had already been said with regard to Lord Scarbrough’s. 
merits. When his Lordship was about to proceed to Bombay in £937 he was asked 
by some friends to visit him, and he said he preferred to wait until he was in 
Bombay. Then they told him that the new Governor was a man of few words, 
but of sound vision and sound judgment. His Lordship served in the most critica 
period of Bombay’s history, India’s history, and the world’s history. ; 


Sir Jonn Woopuzap, as Chairman of the Council, supported the resolution. He 
did not come from Bombay, but from another part of India, and, although he 
admired Bombay and its Governors, he still maintained that Calctitta was the first 
city in India. 

The Council was very glad that Lord Scarbrough had agreed to serve for another 
two years as President. They were particularly glad that he had done so in this. 
year when the membership had reached the record figure of 1,000, Sir Frank 
Brown had-aimed at that figure for some years, and when it was seen at the 
end of the previous year how nearly it had been reached he was disappointed to 
miss the mark. This year it had been passed. It certainly reflected the greatest 
credit on the President, and, of course, particularly on Sir Frank, who, in his opinion,. 
was astonishing in the way he enticed people into the Association. a 

On behalf of the Council and himself ke extended to Lord Scarbrough the most 
hearty welcome as the President for another two years. He put the resolution to 

` the meeting and declared it carried with acclamation. 
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Lord ‘ScarsroucH, in response, said that he felt overwhelmed by the kindness 
of the members, and of Sir Leslie Wilson, of Sir Rustomji Masani, and of Sir John 
Woodhead. He would look upon it as a great privilege to serve as President for a 

` further two years, and thanked them very much indeed. 


Sir Srrnavasa Sarma moved that the retiring members of Council—Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mr. Hugh Molson, m.r., and Sir Frank Noyce—be re-elected, and that the 
co-option by the Council of Sir Jeremy Raisman, Sir Henry Richardson, Mr. Hatim 
Attari, Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Hutton, Sir Frederick James, and Mr. R. K. 
Handoo, be confirmed. ‘ 

The members of the East India Association were very grateful that these gentle- 
men had agreed to undertake the responsibility of serving on the Council for another 
year. Some of the names he had read out were names well known throughout 
this country and in India for the distinguished and remarkable contribution they 
had made to India’s progress. Within the next twenty-four hours Parliamentary 
legislation would have been initiated which would alter the whole structure and 
character of the relations between India and England. The President had said that 
they could not foresee what the relationship with India would be in the future. He 
could say that the new relationship would be very happy. He was absolutely sure 
that the services ungrudgingly rendered by the East India Association would continue. 


Mr. Goprrey NICHOLSON, M.P., seconded . the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. i 


Tur Presment said that Brigadier Cariappa, who kindly agreed to read a paper 
on the Indian Army, had only in the last few days been called back to India to take 
part int the work of a committee on the future of the Indian Army. They had been 
very fortunate in obtaining in his place the services of Brigadier J. N. Chaudhuri, 
one of the senior Indian officers of the Indian Army. He commanded the Indian 
contingent at the Victory Parade last year, and he was at present at the Imperial 
Defence College in London. They were most grateful to him for sparing the time 
to give them what he was sure would be a very interesting talk... ‘ 


Brigadier Cuaupuurr then read his paper. 


The Presipenr said that it was not customary at the annual meeting for the 
paper which was read to be followed by a discussion, and so it fell to him to express 
their deepest thanks to Brigadier Chaudhuri. His paper was on a subject which 
many in the room knew something about and felt about very deeply. All who 
had had any experience in India would always look with the greatest interest in the 
future; as they had looked with the greatest admiration in the paston the work of 
the Indian Army. Brigadier Chaudhuri had given a plain, straightforward, 
soldierly talk, for which they felt much indebted to him, and he would ask the 
audience therefore to show its appreciation to him by acclamation. 


A social hour of tea and refreshments followed. 





_ THE INDIAN ARMY 
’ By Bricapier J. N. CHAUDHORI, 0.8.E. 


I nave been asked to speak today on the Indian Army and I think I should start by 
making two points clear. The first is the difference between the terms, “ The Indian 
Army” and the “ Army in India.” These terms are frequently confused, particu- 
larly in the Press. The Army in India consists of: The British Regular Forces in 
India; the Indian Regular Forces; the Auxiliary Forces; the Indian Territorial Forces; 
the Indian Army Reserve; the Indian State Forces, when placed at the disposal of 
His Majesty. The Indian Army, which is a part of the Army in India, consists of 
VOL, XLIII. : ; U 
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regular Indian Forces, raised, trained and administered by the Government of 
India and officered by British and Indian officers. 

The second point I should like to make is that from its inception the Indian 
Army has at all times been a volunteer force, serving the Government and conse- 
quently the Empire of its own free will. In view of its record in all parts of the 
world, it is important to remember this volunteer status. 

In a short talk of this kind, particularly to such an audience, I feel a long his- 


. torical survey is out of place. However, a very short historical sketch may be of 


sak and the history of the Indian Army may be conveniently divided into five 
periods. 

The initial phase was from 1609 to 1708 aD., when the first forces were raised by 
the East Indian Company. These forces designed for the maintenance of law and 
order in the settlements were isolated and unorganized entities. The second period, 
which concluded with the Sepoy Mutiny cf 1857, witnessed the formation of the 
three Presidency Armies, still under the East India Company. The third phase from 
1858 to 1894: saw the consolidation under the British Crown of the Presidency 
Armies. The fourth period witnessed the <bolition of these three separate armies 
and the formation of a unified force under one command. This phase covered the 
period from 1895 to 1920. It was during this stage of its history that the Indian 
Army first met modern European forces in a European theatre of war. The fifth 
phase, which is from 1921 to February 3, 1947, may be called the phase of 
modernization and nationalization. Once again during this period the Indian Army 
fought on equal terms, modern European and Asiatic forces using the latest equip- 
ment. Wherever it met them, in the end it defeated them. This period also saw 
Indians rising to high positions, both in command and on the staff, positions they 
had not previously occupied. i 

In 1939 the Indian Army consisted of about 200,000 regular soldiers with 4,000 
officers, of whom about 300 were Indian. It was in no sense a completely modern 
force nor was it technical. It comprised infantry, horsed cavalry, engineers, two 
regiments of artillery, and a nucleus of anci-liary services. By the end of the war, 
while still a volunteer force, it was 2,000,000 strong. It was equipped with every 
modern weapon of war, equipment which it handled efficiently*and correctly. It 
had become highly technical; its ancilliary se-vices were complete, and it could, with 
its own resources, undertake any military task that it was set. It had been the first 
army to make intensive use of air supply in the field. It had taken the major part 
in the first allied victory of the war, the conquest of Italian East Africa. It had 
provided 70 per cent. of the forces for the final British victory in the war, the defeat 
of the Japanese in Burma. It had fought in the Sudan, Eritrea, Somaliland, 
Abyssinia, Libya, Cyrenaica, Tunisia, Italy, France, Norway, Persia, Syria and 
Burma. z i 

The Indian Army’s tasks in support of Allied commitments did not cease with 
the end of the war. After the fall of Japan Indian soldiers comprised 80 per cent. of 
the Commonwealth forces in Malaya, China, French Indo-China and Indonesia. In 
the last of these two countries they had to rndertake what is probably the most un- 
pleasant duty soldiers have to perform, the maintenance of civil law and order. 
Though Allied policy may have been criticized in these countries of the Far East, 
there was nothing but praise for the discipline and behaviour of the soldiers carry- 
ing out that policy. Even at the present time Indian soldiers are helping to garrison 
certain countries outside India. E ` 

Up to the present time communal feelings have played no part in the Indian 
Army. Since 1858 nearly all Indian units have been of mixed clas$ composition and 
men of the various religions have learned to live and work together without friction, 
in fact in the most complete amity. By this I do not mean to say that the Indian 
soldier forgets or gives up his religion. That is not so. What he has learnt and 
practised, however, is toleration and understanding, He has realized that his duty 
comes before any other consideration. 

During the recent troubles in India both the leaders and the masses have had 
much to be grateful for to this spirit. I should like to quote two examples to show 
how real this spirit of unity is. Recently in Bombay Indian soldiers were rounding 
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up å rioting crowd. This crowd, seeing the troops in their berets and not being able 
to distinguish Hindu from Muhammadan, shouted to them, “What are you, 
Hindus or Muslims?” The troops just laughed, and one of them shouted back, 
“We are Indians, and it is about time you people realized that you were Indians 
too.” What is perhaps an even more striking example is the fact that though the 
Punjab, from where a large proportion of the troops come, has been the scene of 
violent communal war, even those troops whose families have been affected have 
not swerved in their duty. 

Vast problems are facing the Indian Army in the future, and their steadiness and 
reliability during this period of strain has been an example to the rest of India. 
Division of the forces has already been decided upon, and, though it is undesirable, 
for many reasons, there is one reason that makes it inevitable: a single army cannot 
serve two Governments. We have no information yet as to exactly how this division 
is to be done; there is a committee now working in Delhi on these details. Division 
will not be easy. 

As I have said before, the Indian Army is at present a well-equipped and highly 
technical force. The problems of division will entail the breaking up of trained 
units, the sharing out’of technical equipment, and what will probably be the most 
difficult problem of all, the distribution of technically trained men who use and 
maintain this equipment. I think we are all glad to see that for the time being 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud Auchinlech will still be the administrative head of the two 
forces and that he will be helped by senior British and Indian officers. He has always 
been one of the Indian Army’s greatest friends and his help and advice is always 
worth having. : $ . 

I think I am right in saying that every thinking Indian or Englishman hopes to 
see a reunited India in the future. The Indian Army, which has done so much for 
India in the past, may be able to help India towards this ideal in the future. Even‘ 
if we are divided for the present our problems both internal and as Dominions will 
be very similar and often possibly mutually supporting. This will mean co-opera- 
tion between the two armed forces at all levels, a similarity in training, exchanges 
of ideas and all the other factors that will contribute to us keeping each other’s 
friendship. This co-operation may well be one of the most prominent unifying 
influences in the future. ‘ 

Before I close I should like to make one last point. The feeling of respect and 
affection which the British people have for the Indian Army was brought home 
to me very vividly last year. I had the great privilege of commanding the Indian 

. contingent which represented the Indian Army at the Victory Celebrations in 
” England. The hospitality and friendship that each man received from the people 
of this country, gvhether they were Londoners, from the Midlands, or Scots, made a 
deep impression on us all. This hospitality and friendship was not given to us only 
by those who knew India or had some connection with that country. It was given 
to us by every single man or woman we met. Whatever lies in the future for the 
Indian Army, we hope, that these ties of affection and respect will continue. 


A NEW CHARTER FOR ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
STUDIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A joint meeting of the East India Association and the Royal India Society was held 
at the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, on Thursday, 
June 19, 1947, when Professor R. L. Turner, M.C., LITT.D., read the paper on “ A New 
Charter for Oriental and African Studies in Great Britain ” which was given in the 


Asiatic Review for July (pp. 235-243). 


Lorn HAILEY, G.C.s.1., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., presided in the absence of Lord Harlech, 
who should have taken the chair, but was unfortunately prevented by illness from 
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doing so. Lord Hailey said there had also been an apology received from His 
Excellency the Chinese Ambassador, who wrote that he had read the draft of Pro- 
fessor Turner’s lecture with much interest, but regretted that a long-standing engage- 
ment prevented him from being there. * 

Although he (the Chairman) regretted the cause, he nevertheless was happy to 
find himself presiding over a lecture given by his old friend and colleague, Pro- 
fessor Turner, with whom he had been so long associated in the School of Oriental 
and African Studies. Professor Turner was an Orientalist of international reputa- 
tion. Not only so, but he had been very active and very enthusiastic in promoting 
the-movement for the expansion of the facilities for Oriental studies in this country. 
He had done so not merely from the desire to add to our academic knowledge, but 
> from a sinceré conviction that the spread of knowledge of the Oriental languages 
and cultures was a matter of supreme national interest. The efforts which Pro- 
fessor Turner had made in that direction, as well as his own standing in the world 
of scholarship, gave him a unique authority for putting forward the case to which 
his, address would be devoted. l 


Professor Turner,. before reading his paper, said: I feel that, in expressing my 
gratitude for the kind words Lord Hailey has used about me, I cannot accept them 
so much in my own person as on behalf of my colleagues at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies.. It is because I have had behind me that institution and the 
support of my colleagues there that I feel in any way able to speak with some know- 
ledge of these matters. 


The Right Hon. L. S. Amery said he thought they had all listened with the 
greatest interest to Professor Turner, and like him they were all impressed with the 
urgency of the universities, adequately helped by the Government, going ahead with 
the very far-reaching proposals that Lord Scarbrough’s Commission had made. 

We lived in a very different age, not only externally, but he hoped also psycho- 
logically, from the last century, and governmental indifference to cultural matters |" 
would now, he hoped, be superseded by a keen realization that England’s place in 
the world, not only from the business point of view, but also from the point of view 
of moral authority, could only be sustained by a keener intellectual life and a more 
direct interest in the culture, languages and history of other nations, and not least of 
thosé great countries of the East with which we, as a nation, in one way or another 
had been in much closer contact than any other. He hoped those contaéts, in one 
form or another, would be closer and more continuous in the future. 

He thought the Report of the Commission was at any rate a great step forward, ` 
if implemented. But it was not the only thing. In his time he had appointed, under 
Lord Zetland, who he was sorry to say could not be with them on that occasion, 
another very important committee to consider the whole question of establishing an 
effective centre and museum of Oriental culture, history, literature, languages and 
art, not from the teaching but from the cultural point of view, in London. That 
Report had been in the India Office even during his time, but for very good reasons, 
if he remembered rightly, its publication was postponed until the appearance of Lord’ 
- Scarbrough’s Report. That latter Report was now a matter of public knowledge, and 
he thought the effect-on public opinion and on University opinion would be all the 
greater if it were followed up by the second tap of the hammer—namely, the pub- 
lication of the Report of Lord Zetland’s Committee. The two things went together : 
the teaching of language was a very wide field in itself, but it also needed the back- 
ground of a general knowledge of history, of culture, of art—of everything that made 
up the national life of those countries of the East. Similarly, he did not think they 
would get public opinion sufficiently interested in the purely teaching side of the 
matter if they did not also get in line the wider aspect. So he sincerely hoped 
that the Government would now sanction, at the earliest possible date, the appear- 
ance of that other and essentially complementary Report. 


Lord ScarsroucH said he had listened, not without apprehension but with grow- 
ing confidence, to Professor Turner’s paper, and it was very gratifying to him, as he 
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vas sure it would be to his colleagues on the Commission, to feel now, after a long 
lelay, that the work on which they had been engaged for more than a year was to 
ecelve attention; and he was very glad that it was receiving attention at the hands 
if the East India Association, and it was to receive attention, he hoped, in a debate 
n the House of Lords, which was to be initiated by their Chairman the following 
veek. 

He wished to make it clear that the Commission over which he had the honour 
o preside was not really an academic body. Speaking for himself, he could lay 
laim to no academic distinctions. Of his colleagues, of course, there were others 
vho were much more distinguished academically, but on the whole they had 
ipproached the question as a body of laymen, and he thought it was important to 
tress that the Commission had not been pursuing some pet academic hare of either 
he Chairman or some of the members. They had approached it as a body of lay- 
nen, most of them, he thought, with little knowledge of the subject previously and 
herefore with no prejudices, and they had really come to three broad conclusions. 

The first conclusion was that this whole subject was a very important one for 
his country; secondly, it was far more important today than it ever had been 
yefore, particularly because of the changes in Eastern countries; and, thirdly, that 
‘ompared with other countries the effort which our own country had made, par- 
icularly in the field of Oriental studies, had been, to take the words of the Reay 
committee nearly forty years ago, “not creditable to this country,” and in that 
wdience he would go a little further and say it had been a disgrace to this country. 

Then the whole point was, were the recommendations of this Commission going 
o be accepted? Personally, he was greatly encouraged by the answer which had 
een given to Mr. Eden a few months before, which indicated that the Government 
‘ad accepted the recommendations in principle, and he hoped that on the Chair- 
nan’s motion in the House of Lords the following week they would get some further 
ndication of the Government’s intentions with regard to the recommendations. 

Of course, as the lecturer had pointed out, it would cost money, but if one con- 
idered the enormous sums which were spent on public education in this country 
his would be a fleabite which could easily be included in the total which was 
wrovided. 

Running through Professor Turner’s most interesting paper was, he felt, a note 
f anxiety lest this further attempt to put Oriental and other studies on a proper 
ooting in this country should not be taken full advantage of, and that was, of 
ourse, natural, after the other attempts that had been made, notably by the Reay 
Sommittee, and yet there had been this continual neglect, principally from the 
ovérnment departments. Until they knew the full answer of the powers that be it 
vas only natural that there should still be anxiety that perhaps again there was 
joing to be a pigeon-hole where this Report was going to be placed. He hoped 
tot, and personally he was full of confidence; but it was necessary that those who 
elt as he now felt, that this was a matter of considerable national importance, should - 
continue to take an interest in the progress of this matter and do what they could 
o show that those who understood these problems were vitally interested to see 
hat the matter was proceeded with. 

They would have noticed in the recommendations of the Report that they had 
tressed not only the importance of developing strong departments in the Universi- 
ies to deal with these studies, but also that an attempt should be made to integrate 
tudies of this kind more closely than they had been before with the-other activities 
f learning, and he felt that if that could come, and he fully realized it could only 
ome most gradually, it could be something very important in the future education 
vhich our Universities would be able to provide. 

One further point was that they had not stressed unduly in the Réport, for what 
hey thought were good reasons, although they had expressed it to some extent, 
he importance of these studies for British trade and commerce; but he felt, as they 
iad all felt, that quite apart from the importance -which these studies had for the 
eneral attitude of the public of Great Britain towards the countries of the East, 
hey were now of vital importance for the British export trade. From the evidence 
vhich had been given to them from many sources it was encouraging to find that a 
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good number of industrial firms subscribed to that view. It was not a universally 
accepted view, but they felt convinced that, with all the changes which were going 
on in India and in other countries of the East, unless those who went out to get 
trade for this country had a better and sometimes a more sympathetic understanding 
of the culture of the country in which they would be working, it was not going to 
be so easy as it had been in the past to get trade. He therefore wished to stress that 
part of the recommendation of the Commission. . 


Professor A. J. Arserry said he had not really expected to be called upon to 
speak, and certainly not so early in the proceedings; he felt it was important in a 
public meeting of that kind that rather fewer of those who appeared to be personally 
interested in the recommendatiéns of the Commission should express their views in 
public, and rather more of those who were going to pay the bill for these things 
should at least indicate their goodwill and their willingness. : 

There was, however, one aspect of the Report which, to him, was a little dis- 
appointing, and he hoped it was not impertinent for him to say so. They had been 
hearing about the problems of teaching language and literature and culture to great 
numbers of pegple; but one could not teach those subjects unless one had the neces- 
sary tools with which to do it; until they had very much larger funds for research 
and publication in Oriental and African studies it was too much to expect that all 
their teaching would raise the standard of general knowledge. He welcomed -the 
opportunity of calling attention to this aspect of the matter and expressing the hope 
that some ways and means might be found for placing at the disposal of a respon- 
sible body very considerable sums of monty to aid in specific and well-thought-out 
plans of research and publication. 


Major-General Sir Nert Marcom apologized for coming in a little after the 
eleventh hour and having the presumption immediately to speak without having 
even heard the paper; but he had had the advantage of reading it beforehand and 
studying it fairly closely, and he had only one thing to say, and that was with 
reference to the relationship between Lord Scarbrough’s Committee and the Zetland 
Committee, before which he had given evidence. The two seemed to him to be 
very closely interlocked, but while they had some knowledge of the Report of the 
Scarbrough Committee they so far had nothing made public about the Zetland Com- 
mittee, and one hardly made sense without the other. 

They did very much want the report of the Zetland Committee, which had dealt 
particularly with the question of possibly having established in this country a 
museum of Oriental Art. That was a subject which was very near his heart, and 
it was badly needed. They could have in London or elsewhere in this country a 
most magnificent Oriental museum, whereas the present great snuseums, like the 
British and the Victoria and Albert, were so crowded that they could not show their 
wonderful Oriental treasures to real advantage. For example, the wonderful collec- 
‘tion of Chinese and Japanese pictures in the British Museum, of which the British 
public hardly ever saw more than possibly half a dozen pieces, was probably 
without parallel in the world. The same applied to ceramics : there were famous 
collections which the British public had never seen as a whole because they were 
divided between various museums, and now the Oppenheim collectiom had gone 
to the British Museum, but nobody could possibly say how it was to be shown 
because there just was not the room, and therefore an Oriental museum was a very 
great need. ` 

The Zetland Report would be very important, and with that name at the head 
of it they knew it would be a most carefully considered and very valuable document. 
He would like to know, therefore, when the report of the Scarbrough Committee was 
likely to be supplemented by the publication of the Zetland Report, and so set their 
minds at ease, and perhaps raise their hopes of some day having a really great Oriental 
exposition of the works which they already possessed. The building would, of 
course, be a source of expense, but once built it could be furnished almost without 
any cost at all. . 


Mr. Govrrey NICHOLSON, M.P., said he was very much interested in what -had 
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deen said about the Zetland Committee as he had been one of its members, and he 
was very pleased indeed that such importance was attached to it. Knowing that 
Lord Zetland was the moving spirit in it he could safely say, without being accused 
of complacency, that he thought it was an interesting document, and he hoped the 
Chairman anc the other noble Lords who were going to speak in the debate the 
following” week would raise the matter in the House of Lords. In the House of 
Commons they could, of course, ask questions about it. He was very much struck 
əy the fact that hardly ever in Parliamentary debates was the question of Oriental 
studies raised, and he thought the two Associations—the Royal India Society and the 
East India Association—might seriously consider approaching Members of Parlia- 
ment who were known to be interested in India and the Far East and asking them 
whether something could not be done. For himself, he would willingly play his part 
in that. 

It was difficult to add to the praises of the paper that had been read: ite was a 
masterly document, and he thought the most pregnant sentence was that in which 
Professor Turner had said that in the future we should have to go to the East and 
get accepted on the basis of our own prestige alone and not from any Statutory 
domination. He had always believed that as far as India was concerned our 
destinies did run together very closely and would continue to do so in the future, 
and it was necessary that Oriental studies should be raised to their proper level. He 
very much hoped all the emphasis would not just be placed on pounds, shillings and 
pence. He knew that was of vital importance, and no one was so foolish as to under- 
estimate it, but he hoped the appeal would also be made on the basis of pure scholar- 
ship and delight in the content of Oriental studies. There was too much tendency 
today for education to be divorced from scholarship, and this was an opportunity to 
adjust the balance in the right direction. After all, the original impetus which 
Orientalism had received at the end of the eighteenth century was largely because 
it was felt that the wisdom of the East had a great deal to teach us from the religious 
angle in a study of comparative religions, and he thought it would be a pity if we 
regarded “Oriental studies as being either a medium for trade or a branch of curious 
antiquarianism. He believed it would be appreciated more and more as the West 
broke down that the West had a‘tremendous lot to learn from the East. 


Professor Eve Epwarps, who is Professor of Chinese in the University of London 
and had lately returned from the Far East, said there was one point to which she 
would like to draw attention. When Professor Turner referred to an authority who 
in 1806 had spoken about the need for a knowledge of Indian languages, she felt 
some satisfaction that about the same time Sir John Barrow, who was then travelling 
in China, had app@aled for a study of Chinese. He had pointed out the difficulty of - 
learning four or five thousand characters in the uncongenial climate of China, and 
had suggested that much of the difficulty could be overcome if the training were, 
started in London. He recommended that no person should be appointed to China 
by the East India Company until he could recognize five hundred or a thousand 
Chinese characters. In 1946 she had followed Sir John, travelling in China and 
South-East Asia, and there she had found that the idea that language-training 
should be begun in England was widely accepted, especially by those who had 
employed men so trained during the war. 

But the point she wanted to stress was that the aspect of Oriental studies most 
strongly urged by the Scarbrough Commission was research, and on the research 
side she had found in China as elsewhere that Great Britain was extraordinarily 
badly represented in comparison with other countries, particularly the French and 
the Americans. We should not lose sight of the importance of providing in the, 
countries concerned all the facilities necessary for carrying out the research recom- 
mended. 

There was urgent need for developing Oriental studies rapidly and finding 
additional teachers as soon as possible, and we should not be content to shoot arrows 
into the air. Development would be hastened if study-centres or institutes were 
established in the East, to which British research students and lecturers on study- 
leave could be attached, and in which no distinction would be made between the 
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members of one University ard another. All efforts would thus be concentrated, 
and opportunity would be offered for the collaboration without which Oriental 
studies in this country could not be developed. 


Colonel’ Newcomse said he had not read the Scarbrough Report recently, but he 
knew one or two paragraphs concerning the students from Asia who were in this 
country, and that the two societies were deeply interested in looking after such 
students when they arrived and during the time they were here. He would like to 
follow up Lord Scarbrough’s remark and add that he thought one of the vital founda- 
tions of the future, both in economics and in politics, was that we should help those 
students and look after them while they were in this country. We could learn from 
them and they could learn from us. The British Council were doing a very great 
deal in that field, but their funds were insuficient to do all they wanted to do. Also so 
much .depended on personal contact and personal goodwill and what one might call 
“unorganized co-operation.” i 


The Cuarrman said that all would agree that Professor Turner had amply proved 
his case that the grant of greater support to Oriental studies was a matter of national 
interest ‘and indeed a national necessity. In meetings of this nature, the interest and 
indéed value of an address can generally be tested by the character of the discussion . 
it arouses, and they had had that afternoon a discussion by most distinguished 
speakers, and one which had added greatly to their knowledge and their apprecia- 
tion of the subject. 

There were only two further points he wished to make. The first was with 
regard to our obligations. We owed much to those who—like Professor Turner and 
Sir Philip Hartog, to whom the address had referred—had from the first supported 
this cause with an enthusiasm which amounted to real devotion. The circum- 
stances were often discouraging. Those who had been connected with the School 
of Oriental Studies knew the difficulties which Professor Turner had met in his 
effort to persuade the Army authorities of the need for courses in Chinese and the 
Far Eastern languages at the beginning of the war. It was strange that soldiers could 
be so intelligent and the War Office sometimes so: much the contrary. But that was 
a remark that he might perhaps apply also to the Civil Services. For the school had 
also encountered unusual difficulties because the Ministry of Information, por- 
tentously overgrown, had occupied their building, and only with the very greatest 
difficulty could it be evicted from it. He would like to mention once more the name 
of Sir Philip Hartog, who had borne so distinguished a share in securing the eventual 
evacuation of the school by the Ministry. These instances were typical of the outlook 
by Government authorities towards those interested iri the promotion of Oriental 
studies. But while speaking of these difficulties we should not forget the tribute 
we owed to the University of London, which had given to these studies, within its 
means, a very liberal support, whereas the other Universities of the’ kingdom had 
shown relatively little interest in them. : 

A further important obligation was to the Scarbrough Commission, who had 
made a long and exhaustive survey, culminating in a comprehensive report, going 
not only into every aspect of the facilities needed for the study of languages, but 
covering also the measures needed for what was of the first importance—namely, 
to stimulate a far wider public interest in these studies. 

All those who could find a means of doing so must endeavour to ensure that 
the promises now held out by His Majesty’s Government were fully and amply 
implemented. He had been glad to hear from Mr. Godfrey Nicholson that they 
could count on the support of the House of Commons, and he was sure that for 
what little the House of Lords could do it would give its support also. But there 
was much for the public itself to do if we were ever to get a real change of outlook 
in regard to Oriental languages and culture. He personally felt that public. interest 
would be immensely stimulated if we could have that Oriental Centre to which Mr. 
Amery and Sir Neill Malcolm had referred, and which had been recommended by 
Lord Zetland’s Committee. It was one cf his own most pleasant recollections that 
at a meeting of the East India Association some years ago he had himself advocated 
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the founding of such a Centre, and he was glad to think there was now some 
chance that the Report of the Scarbrough Commission would be given to the public. 

There were two types of interest in those studies: there was the purely academic, 
or scholar’s interest, and here it was an unfortunate fact that the institutions which 
had fostered those studies had been both more numerous and more substantial on 
the Continent than they had been in Great Britain; but beyond the scholar’s interest 
there was or should be a public interest, and this had been fostered on the Continent 
by offering to the public the visible and concrete signs of what Oriental culture 
amounted to. An Oriental Centre which would be a home for the learned Societies 
interested in the East; an Oriental Centre which would contain in the most appro- 
priate form the visible manifestations of Oriental art; an Oriental Centre which 
could give a welcome to students coming from other countries, and where they 
would form the intellectual contacts and friendships which would be of the greatest 
value to this country afterwards—that was the kind of Oriental Centre of which we 
had dreamed. Such a Centre, making its appeal not only to the scholar but to the 
public also, would, he believed, help to implement in the fullest sense the recom- 
mendations of the Scarbrough Commission. 


The CHAIRMAN expressed finally their obligations to the East India Association 
and to the Royal India Society for the hospitality they had given to this cause, and 
he thanked Professor Turner for a paper which would be of the greatest assistance 
to it. 


Sir Joun-WoopHEap proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, Proféssor Turner, 
and to the Chairman, Lord Hailey. The members of the East India Association and 
the Royal India Society-were naturally most interested in the subject which they had 
discussed that afternoon, and they were all extremely grateful to Professor Turner 
for the time he.had given to tell them what had been done and what he hoped 
would be done in this great cause. They trusted that within a short time those 
hopes would be realized and that it would not be limited to an acceptance in prin- 
ciple, but that the Government would put their hands in their pockets and give them 
some money. 

He also was interested in the committee over which Lord Zetland presided, as 
he had been a member for part of the time until he had to go to India, and he par- 
ticularly desired to see the report published. He trusted that perhaps in the Lower 
House as well as in the Upper House something might be done to accelerate its 


publication. R , 


INDIA: RINGING UP THE CURTAIN 


By Sır ALFRED WATSON 


Rine up the curtain! As we sit here, a mere microcosm of the watching world, we 
ask what is the character of the drama we are about to witness—whether miracle 
play or tragedy. The final curtain is even now descending on a phase of history 
that has taken nearly two hundred years in the playing. Its epitaph is linked with 
the prologue of what we are about to witness in a single sentence used by Mr. 
Herbert Morrison. Spedking five years ago, he said: “In my knowledge of the 
history of the world I can recall no parallel to the tremendous scope and sweep 
of such an offer of freedom to an enormous Empire, reservoir of a great fraction 
of the wealth of the world; just as I can recall no parallel to the century and a 
half of growth and development which has turned this great sub-continent from a 
welter of warring medieval principalities into an ordered society, to which freedom 
and independence in a modern world can reasonably and rightly be offered.” 

It is no part of my purpose today to dwell on the past, beyond saying that, what- 
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ever its merits and demerits may have been, I believe that history will record, when 
the passions of these days have died down, that it has been fruitful for both India 
and Great Britain. What we are about to see is the consummation of a policy for 
which all parties in India have been clamorous for half a century and upon which 
the most enlightened of British statesmen and administrators have ever kept their 
eyes fixed. The goal has been ever in sight. Now the British have reached jour- 
ney’s end. The future of India rests with the Indian peoples. : 

Before I abandon the theatrical metaphor I would say that the final rehearsals 
of the production we are about to witness have been somewhat hurried and its 
authors driven to make many changes, if not in the casting, in what they had 
intended to be the final act. Whereas in their original draft the curtain was to 
descend on an India fully united, an India quietly taking its seat in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, a new scene had to be written with an India partitioned 
into how many countriés we cannot yet tell, with some of its major Provinces split, ` 
and with that large section which comprises the Indian States troubled in mind 
about future allegiances. The last act, so painstakingly written by the Cabinet 
Mission, had. to be torn up and discarded. The actors would not play the parts for 
which they had been cast. With the scattering of the beatific visions of Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Lord Pethick-Lawrence a new hand had to be brought to the author's 
desk to, in theatrical parlance, “join the flats.” 


BREAKING TEE Moutp 


The Prime Minister has claimed that the Independence Bill is “ the fulfilment of 
the British Mission.” It is nothing of the kind. As was written in another coh- 
nection: “It is often necessary to accept a second-best policy; the moral disaster 
lies in pretending that it is the best, which is a peculiar and unnecessary vice of 
politicians.” No amount of pious platitude or mealy-mouthed sentiment, can dis- 
guise the fact that what is being done is something very different indeed from the 
plan for the future India that every statesman who has applied himself to the 
problem, whether he be Conservative, Liberal or Socialist, has striven to follow. 
To pretend otherwise is to belie the purpose and the sincerity of the whole of the 
negotiations of the last seven years, to go no further back. The Indian Independ- 
ence Act does not follow the Linlithgow plan, nor the Wavell plan, nor the plan 
of the Cabinet Mission. It does not adopt the policy that Viscount Mountbatten, in 
his broadcast to the Indian people, declared the better. The pattern, in the words 
of Plato, has been “laid up in heaven ”; possibly, as we may hope, to be again brought 
to earth in some future day. , : 

“The worldly hope men set their hearts upon turns to ashes—or it prospers.” Let 
us have done with past regrets, if not wholly with future fears. The India we 
havé known, forged to unity through nearly two hundred years, is divided between 
Pakistan and a diminished “ India,” which the Congress Party had previously called 
the “Union of India Republics.” Sinister as the implications of that title may 
have been, it would be a better description than one that leaves every existing map 
without meaning, and tends to make unintelligible much of the vast library that 
has gathered round the name “ India.” 

Partition, as the road to a settlement of India’s problems, makes no more appeal 
to my mind than to that of the most fervent Congressman; but everybody in con- 
tact with Indian life has had to acknowledge its inevitability from the moment 
that complete self-government was conceded. „India’s story would have been 
differently written had full union and full co-operation between Muslim and Hindu 
been possible at any time. . 


Tue Two Dominions 


- So Pakistan comes into existence with Mr. Jinnah as its first Governor-General 
and with all its troubles—military, economic and social—before it. Its parts are 
widely separated by a thousand miles of alien territory. Co-ordination between 
them will call for the highest statesmanship, even when the task, scarcely yet begun, 
of giving them a common Constitution has been carried through. But the main 
problem of India is not the making of Constitutions. For those a pattern is ready 
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to hand in past enactments, although obviously many adjustments must be made. 
The supreme difficulty is to arrive at such a working arrangement between two 
new Governments as will allow the life of India to preserve its even flow. "Boundaries 
between States are comparatively easy to draw. For the peace and prosperity of a 
vast country like India, whose economic life is one, it is essential that the barriers 
to free movement and to free commerce shall be no more than lines on a map, to 
be ignored in the daily intercourse of its peoples. 

That common life is the more essential since two Dominions are being born. 
Commonwealth demands that there shall not be conflict between different parts, 
for that would doom the Commonwealth to destruction. Should there be differ- 
ences of view and aim Great Britain can take no side in the quarrel. That must 
be understood from the beginning. We have already seen in the quarrel between 
India and South Africa the dangers to the whole structure of the Commonwealth 
that would arise if its parts were not prepared to compose their own differences. 
The situation in India would certainly not be eased if one or more of its future 
sections opted for independence, while others remained within the Commonwealth. 
One does not forget today that the Constituent Assembly has already affirmed that 
the future India shall be a “ sovereign independent Republic,” and that declarations 
of that kind, addressed to an excited electorate, are not easily wiped from the slate 
on which they have been recorded. It is not only in India that the slogans of the 
party platform become embarrassing in the calmer atmosphere of administration. 

We must assume that the scheme of two Dominions will be adopted, at least for 
a time. It clearly has great advantages for India, which in isolation would be 
defenceless by sea and air. For her, in very truth, Dominion status is something - 
added to and not subtracted from independence. The advantages are with her; 
the burdens for the United Kingdom. That uneven balance of responsibilities 
cannot be endured for long. As a partner in the Commonwealth, India will have 
about three-fourths of its total population. She possesses immense credits, while 
we have a heavy burden of debt. I do not think of India alone when expressing the 
belief that in the near future there must be a shifting of responsibilities, financial 
and other, from the bending back of the Mother Country to those who claim and 
are accorded equal partnership. 


HustLinc THE East 


There one has peeped for a moment into a comparatively distant future. In a 
nearer vision we have to admit that planning for partition and for the division of 
the Punjab and Bengal has so far gone with a smoothness that there was little 
reason to foresee. Reluctantly as one community has accepted division, its leaders 
have worked with ardour to make that division a success. The East has hustled as 
never before.- The result may justify the enforced haste, but let us be clear that 
when the appointed day dawns a vast number of important matters will have been 
left for future decision, and the Services responsible for their administration will 
be uncertain as to their future allegiance. The British forces that have played so 
notable a part in keeping communal disturbances within bounds will be stowing 
thei? knapsacks for departure. They will no longer afford, in the schoolboy’s defini- 
tion of a lie, “a very present help in time of trouble.” 

One significant aspect of partition has been arranged. The Indian Army, as 
Brigadier Chaudhuri has recently reminded us, has known no communalism, and 
has stood staunch to its duty through all the troubles of the past year. It is to be 
split into two segments, with the intention that each part shall ultimately be manned 
and officered by the inhabitants of the country in which they serve. That does not 
necessarily mean that the two armies will be communal, since both Pakistan and 
Hindu India will have large minorities within their borders, and the numerous 
promises of the fair and equal treatment of the minorities must carry with them 
full opportunities of service in the forces. Nevertheless, the division is deplorable. 
Ignoring the possibility that at some future time the two armies may find themselves 
in opposition to one another, there is one essential to the maintenance of the free- 
dom of India that cannot be bisected and made the subject of two policies, and 
that is the defence of its soil, For that full working co-operation is essential. 
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As things have been arranged the defence of the two vulnerable frontiers of 
India falls to the lot of the smaller Pakistan army. A factor to which Hindu India 
can certainly not be indifferent is that the historic pathway of invasion lies in 
Pakistan, and that if it should ever again be attempted the vanguard of invaders 
would be of the same faith and akin to those who would be called upon to offer 
the first resistance. I mention that in passing as a stimulus to Indian thought. A 
more immediate anxiety is the fact that if the senior British officers are to retire 
from the Indian Army, as they are given full opportunity to do, the planning and 
directional staffs will take years to replace. In the meantime neither of the two 
forces will be an army in any modern sense of the term. Bereft of guiding brains 
an army is no more than a mob with weapons. 


Tue INDIAN STATES 


The problem of the Indian States remains. Their full freedom of action and 
decision has been restored to them by the tearing up of their treaties. What course 
are they to take? Nothing could be better for the future of India than that they 
should merge themselves, so far as all-India services are concerned, with one or the 
other of the two Dominions. For the larger to claim Dominion status for them- 
selves, or for the smaller to group themselves and make the, same claim, would be 
as embarrassing to ourselves as it would be a deterrent to the future unity of India. 
Here I echo the thought of that Labour Member of Parliament, who said that the 
wisdom of Solomon would not have been extolled by the world if instead of pro- 
posing the cutting of a child in two he had suggested hewing it into fragments. 

It is not that some of the States have not the qualifications that would entitle 
them to become Dominions. If we can offer that status to Burma and to Ceylon 
there are no arguments drawn from the area, populations and modes of rule of 
Hyderabad, Travancore, Kashmir, or Bhopal that can be urged against a similar 
treatment for them. It is simply that one conceives it as a far, better thing that they 
should play their part in India in co-operation rather than in separation. But. the 
choice is theirs and must be left open. On that point Mr. Jinnah has. been always 
clear. Happily the earlier tendency of the Congress Party leaders to threaten rather 
than to persuade has given way to a more realistic spirit. If the States, now of 
several minds, are to be won. over, attempts at coercion will not serve, 


Britis NATIONALS 


One consequence of the haste with which we have moved towards final settle- 
ment is, as Mr. Attlee has frankly confessed, that the determination of questions of 
defence, of economic relations with Great Britain, and of the position of the British 
nationals resident in India have all been left for future negotiation. That is the 
shortest possible catalogue of what is vague and in the air. It might. be magnified 
almost to the nth power. If I might return to the theatrical simile for a moment 
I would say that the Government has gone forward in the spirit of the consoling 
phrase from 4 Pantomime Rehearsal, “ It will be all right on the night.” 

The Prime Minister has expressed his own comforting conviction that the British 
resident in India will be welcomed there and that they will still have a great ‘part 
to play in the future of the country. Quite possibly he is right. My own belief is 
that, as a professional and commercial community, the British may have wider 
opportunities in the future than in the past, that trade between the two countries 
will rise to levels it has never before reached, and that the demand for expert help 
in developing the resources of India will be greater than ever. 

If that be the right vision of the future of the British in India it is conjured up 
by nothing that the British Government has done on its behalf. From the days of 
the first Cripps, Mission the whole matter has been sedulously avoided. The 
British have been left to look to their own future, and “the devil take the hind- 
most.” ‘Terms they must make for themselves; a British Prime Minister can offer 
them ‘no better encouragement than his hope that all will be well. That is not the 
reward that might have been expected for a community that, whatever its faults, 
made, in proportion to its very small numbers, the largest contribution of any sec- - 
tion of the population of India to the war effort. 
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It is not to Government assistance that the British can look for the opportunity 
service. Their prospect is good because the needs of India are great. We all 
pe that India, once the teething troubles are over, will turn eagerly to develop- 
ent of tits resources in the effort to raise the whole people to a better “standard 
life. Already there are signs of the competition of the future between the two 
ominions for the rapid increase of their industrial capacity. Missions sent to 
reat Britain and America clamour for priority in the provision of equipment. 
elp of every’ kind is eagerly bid for. In giving it the British may find a larger 
ope than ever before. 


Tue STERLING BALANCE 


One aid in promoting India’s economic advance will be the sterling balances, 
e adjustment of which, like so much else, is left for the future. Upon their right 
e and after their division depends much of the possibility of India rising to a 
gher place among the industrial nations. Their repayment must in any case be a 
ng process. All that one would say on that topic is that within the limits of 
“itish economy, and without subjecting that economy to a breaking strain, the terms 
repayment should be made as generous as possible. 

"Haste is not the best prescription for legislation. In the Government hurry the 
iginal intention to determine future commercial relations between India and 
reat Britain simultaneously with the transfer of power has had, perforce, to be 
legated to an uncertain future. Yet upon those relations hang the employment of 
indreds of thousands of British workers, of far more Indians, and the expanding 
port trade required for the prosperity of both countries. In this case delay could 
t be avoided, since the whole original plan of one India had been jettisoned. 
here may be. advantages in the leisure given for thought. A cool assessment of 
hat is at stake may lead to sounder conclusions than could be reached in the 
mosphere of triumphant nationalism. 

Economies are apt to be boring, but they go to the very roots of the future life 
India. We are about to witness a revolution in what has been called geo-politics. 
ew centres of activity will be arising, perhaps some of the older may experience 
cay. Pakistan has been denied the great prize of Calcutta; what, it is asking, 
e the possibilities of Chittagong, lying nearer the sea? Much of the jute-growing 
ea of Bengal has been cut away from the mills that spin and weave. May the 
cation of some factories not be changed? Karachi, conveniently situated for 
me of the Muslim areas that grow cotton, might become a greater centre of 
dustry. Having in mind all that was said about the economic possibilities of 
tkistan in a paper recently read before this society it is still true that if Pakistan 
nnot increase its industrial capacity it must tread a hard and stony path. 

It is equally true that the sinews of the industrial life of India, as’we see it in 
ngal, the Punjab and Bombay cannot be wrenched asunder without bringing 
ralysis, 


DELNI AND KARACHI 


What of the new capitals? The splendid conception of New Delhi as a symbol 
a United India disappears. Muslims must seek a centre of government else- 
here, remote from the cities, ruined and alive, that enshrine for them the 
emories of many dynasties that ruled India. “I see no reason,” M. Clemenceau 
recorded to have said, “why this new Delhi should not make as fine a ruin as 
ty of the Delhis of the past.” That may not be its fate. We may cherish the 
ype that one day it may again become the throbbing heart of a united India. For 
e time being its vast Legislative Chambers, in which have gathered the repre- 
ntatives from every part of British India and the Princes have held their assem- 
ies, must speak of disunion rather than of the union they were intended to typify. 
miliar figures will no longer be seen in their halls; voices that have expressed the 
pirations of India will be heard elsewhere. 

Yet this New Delhi, shorn of the full meaning that it was intended to convey, 
ill stand as a monument of. the British conception of the shape that India was 
rally to have. The Muslim centre, far removed to the west and on the very confines 


° 
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of Pakistan, ‘can enshrine no memories. Jt must build its own traditions. Perhaps 
in some future age, if separation should endure, as we all trust it may not, it may 
become the focus of that resurgence of Islam that may change.the face of the 
Eastern and Middle Eastern world. We shall be wise, I think, not to’ speculate. at 

this time on what that may mean. area 
‘In the great historical drama that is about to be enacted all the principal actors 
will be Indian. The British may have helped as scene shifters. They may stil 
appear as supers, but all the greater parts will be filled by Indians, arid outstanding 
among them Mr. Jinnah. It is he who has dictated the form that India shall take: 
he who emerges as the uncrowned king of his people. That eminence he owe: 
directly to the policy that fer a quarter of a century has been followed by Mr 
Gandhi and the leaders of the Congress Party. By their claim to speak for all Indiz 
they built the dying Muslim League from a minor organization to the formidable 
force it has become. Their’ policy created Pakistan, and made of Mr. Jinnah the 
- greatest single power in India today. Latterly Mr. Gandhi has striven to stem the 
flood he had‘ unleashed, and in vain; he is left with the sole; and all too familiar 

expedient of blaming the British. i ! 


Tue Ciues IN Inpian Hanps ` 


As I approach the end of what I have to say I am conscious that the «rôle I have 
had to play is that of the devil’s advocate. There exists at Westminster, where 
the outlook upon the Empire of far too high a proportion of its members is ES 
wider than that which can be obtained in a train journey from Glasgow to London 
a belief that an Act of Parliament has but tò be passed and all is well. With the 
passage of the Indian Independence Bill there will be a disposition to say,“ India i: 
provided for, and out of the way; let us turn to ridding ourselves of responsibilitie: 
somewhere else.” The history of legislation for India should dispose of any suct 
easy dismissal of the subject. Parliament rids itself of the power to pass furthe) 
Acts dealing with India. It cannot as lightly shed the obligations that remain. — 

My somewhat ungracious task has been to fix attention on some, but by |m 
means all, of the questions that have still to be answered, the big problems to whict 
a solution will have to be found. Most of the clues it is for ‘India to discover |fo 
herself. ‘In her quest she will have the fullest sympathy and goodwill, and, wha 
is much more worth while, whatever aid she is willing to seek. All the future 1 
in her hands. What she makes of it will show what four hundred million of th 
human race can achieve when the full freedom they have desired has been finall: 
achieved. Never have we; in peace-time, taken so. great a leap in the dark. Ther 
may be misgivings in an audience most of whose members have seen service i! 
India; but nobody will rejoice more if doubts are belied and India moves steadil 
forward to take her full place, whether as two nations or as one, among the grea 
States of the world. ; | 
| 
i 
| 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A joint meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League was held < 
Overseas House, St. James’s, S.W.1, on Thursday, July 31, 1947. The Chair w: 
taken by Mr. Goprrey NICHOLSON, M.P. f 


After Sir ALrrep Watson had read his paper on “ India: Ringing Up the Curtain, 
the Cuarrman said their thanks were due to Sir Alfred Watson for ‘the thoughtft 
- paper he had read, which was the outcome of very many years of experience an 
activity in India. If he, as Chairman, seemed to voice a somewhat critical attitud 
towards what Sir Alfred Watson had said, he hoped it would not be thought jin 
pertinent; although his experience of India was much smäller than Sir Alfred’s. Bu 
he felt that Sir Alfred took rather too melancholy a view of the prospect. He was a 
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favour of facing facts, for one did not make a difficult outlook less difficult by say- 
z that all was well. But very much depended on whether they in this country 
garded this crucial and fazeful step in the history of Indian and British relationships 
əm the point of view of looking back at the past, or from that of looking forward 
the future. It was a natural and, indeed, almost a pious duty for Englishmen, 
decially those who had devoted their lives to India, to pay tribute to a past which 
d contributed so magnificently to human history. Perhaps it was the most glorious 
ase in their history as a nation. There was a temptation to look with melancholy 
. the closing of any chapter of human endeavour. But those who made that chapter 
eat and glorious did not do so because they were looking for any hypothetical 
rdict of history; their good work was its own justification, they did the work for its 
vn sake. It would be an immense pity if, by looking back on the episodes of the 
st with melancholy, their efficiency for the future should be in any way impaired. 

So much depended on how they all looked on the Indian problem in the future. 
e agreed most sincerely with Sir Alfred when he said that they had not done with 
dia. India would depend more than ever on the attitude of this country in the 
ture, now that the relationship was a voluntary one. If any country ever was 
‘stined to pass through deep waters it was India. If any country was destined to 
pend upon sympathy and understanding and love from another country it was 
dia in its dependence upon us. Therefore he believed that they must not look upon 
is closed chapter with melancholy. When, two or three weeks ago, Sir Frank 
‘own came up to him at the Annual Meeting of the Association and asked if he 
ould take the Chair on this occasion, he enquired what was to be the title of the 
iper, to which Sir Frank Brown replied, “India: Ringing Down the Curtain.” 
is immediate reply was, “I will never take the Chair for the reading of a paper 
ith that title. It should be ‘ Ringing Up the Curtain.’” They should resolve here 
id now to spend their time in waking people up to an even greater interest in India 
an in the past. He believed that the future happiness of India depended chiefly 
von the attitude of mind which India could bring to bear upon this country, and the 
‘tent to which it could enlist our sympathy, confidence and understanding. 

If there had to be criticism of our action towards India in the past it was that we 
ad given India a great Administration and much material benefit, but we had not 
oken enough to the heart. In the future, if they did not speak to the heart, or 
iere was no response from the heart of India, everything they could do or say would 
> null and void. 

He begged of them therefore not to regret the past, but rather to look to the future 
id to remember that India would need their help—physically, materially, and 
orally. She would need their guidance and their understanding more in the future 
an ever before. ft was an inevitable step and a ‘right step which had been taken. 

became an inevitable step at that moment in time in which it became clear that 
idia, or a large part of India, did not want the British any more in a position of 
ominance. There was nothing to regret in that. 

He thought that this was also a turning point in the history of the East India 
ssociation. He believed the Association had a great work to do in the future. 
idia would need a much greater effort on our part as a nation, and the East India 
sociation must be one of the nuclei which inspired the people of this country who 
esired to be of service to India. The curtain had been rung down on one act, but it 
‘as ringing up on another. The actors were the same, though they played different 
sles; the audience was the same. Let them look to the future and resolve to serve 
idia, though in a different manner, with even more vigour than they had served her 


. the past. 


Sir Byoy Stncx Roy (recently President, Bengal Legislative Council) said that he 
msidered it a great privilege to be called upon to offer his observations on the 
oughtful paper to which they had just listened. It gave him much pleasure for 
vo reasons. The first was’ because the subject was one which concerned his own 
nntry, one to which he had devoted practically all his life. The second was because 
e speaker, Sir Alfred Watson, happened to be a very old and intimate friend, for 
hom he had great love and admiration. He could assure Sir Alfred that this was 
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not going to be a tragedy. He himself was an optimist in politics. He knew his 
country, he knew the habit of thought of his people, and he was sure that India would 
win through to success. The two hundred, years of a connection between India and. 
Britain—a connection of political domination—had come to an end very suddenly. 
Parliament at Westminster could pass the Indian Independence Bill in a few hours, 
although the previous agitation, conferences, discussions, and political troubles had 
lasted for fifty years. That indeed, as Sir Alfred Watson had suggested, was a miracle 
in itself. 7 i 

He was sure that this did not mean the end of India’s relationship to Great 
Britain. On the other hand, he was inclined to think that an educated and intelligent 
India ‘had established a relationship with this country which was more broad-based 
and which he was sure wes going to be much more enduring than any in the past. 
He assured them that the educated community of India were fully saturated with 
British culture and really appreciated it. 

The consummation just reached, the independence of India, was foreshadowed im 
the middle of the last century by Lord Macaulay and by Sir Charles Wood, the grand- 
father of Lord Halifax. Sir Alfred Watson was perfectly right when he said that such 
independence had been the goal of British policy for many years; he only wished that 
progress thereto had been a little more rapid and that less time had been wasted. If 
Great Britain could have made up its mind to offer independence or Dominion status. 
to India in 1935—if it could have offered only an instalment of self-government—the 
change-over would have taken place exactly as his friend wanted it to be and many 
unpleasant incidents between the two countries would have been avoided. 

As a Hindu he was a great'believer in destiny. He believed that not a blade of 
grass moved in the wind, not a sparrow twittered, without the hand of the Almighty. 
Therefore he believed that these things were destined and could not be otherwise, 
and that both his country and Great Britain had made an inevitable mistake. 

India had been divided. Most of them regretted it. But the division was in- 
evitable in the circumstances. He was inclined to hope that both Hindustan and. 
Pakistan would soon come to an agreement, because they must. The questions of 
defence, of foreign policy, of communications, did’ not lend themselves to separate and. 
exclusive treatment. There must be one defence policy, one foreign policy for the 
whole of India. One need not be surprised if within the next few years an Indian 
Union with jurisdiction at least over these subjects came into existence. He was. 
almost certain that it would come into existence. It had been suggested by one of the 
great leaders of Congress that the Indian Constituent Assembly and the Pakistam 
Constituent Assembly should meet at an early date to draw up a charter for minority: 
rights in both areas. That was an augury of a future Indian unity. The genesis was. 
there. Both parties, faced with the realities and difficulties of administration, would. 
soon become more realist and make up their differences. , 

Speaking for his own province, nobody regretted the partition of Bengal more 
than himself, but this also was unavoidable. But he thought that they had separated 
only to unite again. The day was not far distant when East Bengal and West 
Bengal would come together, because their economic interests were one. 

As regards the Indian States, he thought the obvious choice was for them to join 
one or other side as soon as possible. It would not be desirable from their point of 
view or the point of view either of India or Pakistan for the Indian States to remain. 
isolated. $ 

He wished to-put a straight questiom to his British friends present. Were they 
going to recognize the independence of Hyderabad? He hoped not, because if they 
did they would be taking sides. If they wanted India to continue in the Common- 
wealth, which was in the interests both of Britain and of India, they would adopt a 
strictly neutral attitude. Great Britain could not afford to take sides. As a result of 
experience he was sure that India would uizimately decide to continue in the Common- 
wealth. Let the first five years pass over, and-he had no doubt that she would remain 
in. He would have been much happier if Pakistan could have accepted Lord Mount- 
batten, that great statesman, the last of the great proconsuls that Britain had sent to 
his country for her deliverance, as Governor-General. But in conclusion he said that 
the whole of India’s 400 millions were extremely grateful, He was not speaking: 
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uphemistically, but that was his full belief and conviction, and he felt that the ardent 
lesire and prayer of the millions of India was for unity and peace. 


Sir Frepericx James (lately of the European group of the Central Legislative 
\ssembly) said that he desired to acknowledge with gratitude the paper which Sir 
\lfred Watson had given them. It was full alike of the literary grace and political 
cumen to which they. were accustomed in the days of his editorship of the Calcutta 
itatesman. He fully agreed with the last speaker that what was happening in India 
oday was not a tragedy; it was a great political operation which transferred responsi- 
rility from the shoulders of Britain to the shoulders of India. Once the appointed day 
vas settled and the supreme commander selected, notking remained but to hope for 
avourable weather and a speedy executicn of the p-ans. They had indeed been 
ortunate in all the steps which had been taken. He sometimes thought that they 
egarded the history of Britain’s relations with India, taken in their broad aspect, as 
verhaps more important than the period really justified. After all, India had had an 
mmense history and our intervention in the affairs of that country was comparatively 
hort in duration. He did not think that it had had the effect, either upon this 
ountry or upon India, which some historians had suggested. That being so, it was 
verhaps a mistake to expect the pattern they had attempted to draw in that country 
o be followed to its logical conclusion. It was difficult for Indian “actors” to play 
ffectively and adequately a tragedy or a miracle play, even on the stage which Sir 
\lfred Watson had invented, which had been written by other people. The Indian 
tors must play the parts which they had written themselves. 

The association of this country with India had made its mark both here and there, 
ut it would be a mistake to regret the fact that things were not going to happen as 
hey would have had them happen had they been in charge of the policy. Many 
urprising things would happen, quite different from the visions of Gladstonian 
siberalism, of which he believed Sir Alfred Watson was one of the last representa- 
ives. They must be prepared for surprises. But they were passing through fateful 
lays, and for his own part he had no fear for the future of India as long as the 
‘itality of her people and her leaders continued. An immense administrative ex- 
rience would remain there, even when all our own civil servants and others had 
een withdrawn. A great knowledge of the art of government, the great resources 
f the country, economic and otherwise, would be utilized for the benefit of the 
ndian people. 

Therefore he did not altogether share the somewhat sad reminiscent attitude of 
ir Alfred Watson. He regarded the future of India with considerable optimism, 
vhich was enhanced by the fact that from recent information great decisions were 
oday being takenein that country, decisions which could have been taken in Great 
ritain only after years of argument and debate. In India these decisions were being 
aken in a spirit of amity and concord between the representatives of Pakistan and 
ndia. This was not a time to regret the past; it was a time to hope for and believe in 
he future, and he sincerely trusted that on the appointed day—August 15—when the 
wo new flags of Pakistan and India were unfurled for the first time in this capital, 
hey also would rejoice with their Indian friends that for the first time for many 
rears the destinies of their own country were in their Lands, unfettered. 


Sardar Ixpan Arı Sman could not concur in the observations of Sir Bijoi Singh 
toy in respect, to the Indian States. He did not see that it would be taking sides for 
‘eople in this country to welcome the idea of the distinct position of Hyderabad as 
he greatest of the Indian States. In size, populaticn, and resources Hyderabad 
ompared favourably with many countries of the West. It should not be forgotten 


wow great a contribution was made to allied victory in the war by Hyderabad and the 
ther large Indian States, 


Col. G. H. Kercutey-BrLt," who said he believed ke was last-joined member of 
he East India Association present, said how strongly he felt that we must retain and 
trengthen all the links that We-already had with India. That was why he had joined 


ne Association. For some four or five years past he had been lecturing to what 
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might be called the uninformed British public—workpeople, schoolboys, and mem- 
bers of junior political clubs—and really it was astounding how elementary was the 
knowledge which existed among many of these people as to our relations with India. 
It was one big query the whole time. A frequent question was, “ Why cannot the 
Muslims and the Hindus get along together, just as the Anglicans and Presbyterians 
and Roman Catholics do in this country?” It was not realized by a large mass of 
_ people in this country that Hinduism and Islam were two entirely different religions. 
That was why it was so often difficult to get the facts home to them until one went 
into a great deal of detail concerning the respective religions. That was why such 
E | statements were made by people whom one would think might know 
etter. 

In India the air was absolutely ringing with nationalistic slogans—perhaps more 
so three or four months ago than now. He hoped that the statesmen of the two 
dominions would put an end to this as soon as possible and get down to the hard 
facts, which were the attainment of peace and security both outside and inside their 
frontiers. He suggested that peace inside India was not merely a question of absence 
of armed warfare, but a proper understanding in such matters as customs arrange- 
ments between the two dominions. Were they going to pursue a protectionist policy? 
Might they not consider free trade? Would it be possible for one major port to be 
made into a free trade port, as Sydney had been? Sydney became the greatest city 
in Australia because in the early days it had been a free trade port. Could not Bom- 
bay be made a free trade port for all the countries bordering the Indian Ocean? This 
would increase the trade and prosperity of that port and India generally. Would the 
politicians and statesmen get down to the fact that what was really required was the 
prosperity of that 85 per cent. of the population which consisted of agriculturists 
living in villages? Too much in his view was made of the industrialization of India. 
How could there be this intensive industrialization if there were not a sufficient pur- 
chasing power among the great majority of the population? Would it not be better 
for the time being to drop all extravagant plans and get down to really increasing the 
wealth of the village people, building fertilizing plants, and spending more money 
on irrigation and roads? Then, when the purchasing power of the people had been 
increased, the industrialization of the country could proceed. He was quite certain 
that Mr. Gandhi was absolutely right in his effort to keep the village industries going. 

If the new dominion were to have the future that they hoped, they must secure 
two major points: the prosperity of the agriculturist and the increasing freedom ol 
the Indian woman. The increased freedom of the women would have a very big 
effect both among Hindus and Muslims. He hoped that in the extravagant nation. 
alism that was now in the air these saner ideas would not be overlooked. 


Mr. Wrutram Kirxpatrick said that for the last forty years British trade wit} 
India had been entirely in the hands of Indians. Exports from this country to Indi: 
and imports from India, except in heavy goods, had been practically wholly deal 
with by Indians. What we are interested in is British commerce and industry con 
ducted by British firms in India. Like the jute industry. Of fifty or sixty jute mill 
in India go per cent. of the shares were held by Indians. The cotton mills in Bom 
bay were practically all Indian property. It was British trade in India which woul 
need to be safeguarded. One could be encouraged by the position of British com 
merce and trade in South America. In Buenos Aires alone there were more Britis] 
people than there were in Calcutta, Colombo, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Cawn 
pore, Simla, and Singapore all put together, and they did not suffer from any dis 
crimination. Incidentally, there was more British money invested in the Argentin 
than in India, and more British money invested in South America than in the whol 
of Asia. 

One unfortunate circumstance in our past relations with India was that whil 
British officials spoke many vernaculars well and fluently, those who were concerner 
with British trade in India as a rule did not. During the whole of his more than thirt 
years’ experience in Calcutta he did not recall one chairman of the Chamber of Corr 
merce or any leading English merchant or non-official leader of the British communit 
who could pronounce one word of the vernacular correctly,,.much less string togethe 
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one sentence grammatically. There would be more opportunities in India for the 
right people than ever before—merchant-adventurers if they so liked to call them. 


Sir Atrrep Watson, in reply, said that the discussion had ranged over a wide 
field and had revealed much difference of opinion. One or two of the speakers had 
rather misapprehended the tone of his paper. Personally he had great faith in the 
future of India. For self-government he had worked for a quarter of a century. 
Although the outcome was not exactly what he would have wished, he welcomed the 
opportunity given to India to mould its future destiny. He was bound, with his past 
knowledge of India, to have some doubts and misgivings. He wished that the plan 
handed out by Parliament had been less like the unassorted pieces of a jig-saw puzzle 
for India to put together for itself. But he did not doubt that in the course of years 
India would make some sort of picture out of the fragments. 

He was glad to have heard Sir Bijoy Singh.Roy, with whom he had worked in 
Bengal and whose courage in political matters, when his views were not very popular 
with a great many of his own countrymen, he had always admired. Sir Byjoy’s 
belief that Pakistan and India would presently come to some working arrangement he 
could not wholly share. He felt that there were barriers to that union of interest and 
common working which would not easily be overcome. It would be to the advantage 
of India if Hindus and Muslims alike, instead of insisting on those barriers, sought to 
work together in community. Only thus could India emerge as a great nation. 


Sir Franx Noyce proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the lecturer. 
They were indebted to the Chairman, he felt, for striking a more cheerful aote than 
Sir Alfred Watson had done in his address. But whether they agreed with Sir Alfred 
Watson or not—and he very seldom found himself in disagreement with him—they 
thanked him for a vigorous paper and for provoking a stimulating discussion. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 





INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
ACCESSION OF THE STATES 


(From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


Wuen Lord Mountbatten accepted the Viceroyalty he faced the triple risks of civil 
war, a temporary military dictatorship, and, as the inevitable sequel, the secession of 
India from the Empire. As an alternative to that calamitous sequence, within a few 
weeks, as the fruits of a display of statecraft as skilful as it was strenuous and sus- 
tained, he has presented us with three separate and positive achievements of immeasur- 
able historic significance—namely, the creation, with Hindu consent, of Pakistan, 
which will enter U.N.O. and other world organizations as the most populous and 
potentially the most powerful and prosperous Muslim State in the world; the 
accession, with only one or two notable exceptions, of all the Indian States to India 
or Pakistan; and the acceptance, by both India and Pakistan, at least temporarily, of 
Dominion Status, thereby retaining their traditional association with the Crown and 
the Commonwealth, subject to the transfer of power from Westminster to the 
independent Executives and Legislatures, modelled on the British Parliamentary 
system, now located in Delhi and Karachi. The special significance of each of these 
three constitutional developments, merits brief analysis. 

The creation of Pakistan has a much wider importance than the acquisition by 
the Muslim-majority Provinces in the Indian sub-continent of the unqualified right 
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to control their domestic affairs and to conserve and develop their own way of life, 
As already suggested, it also means that a hundred million Indian Muslims, repre- 
senting half the total Muslim population of the world, will emerge as a Federal unit, 
and become articulate as an exponent of Islamic views in all international organiza- 
tions to an extent which would have been inconceivable and impracticable as a 
relatively small and submerged section of an All-India Union. Nor is it of minor 
importance to the British Commonwealth that today the world’s greatest Islamic 
State is a voluntary and independent member, with a point of view on such con- 
troversial issues as the governance and future of Palestine which will not lack 
vigorous expression. 

In relation to the lapse of British paramountcy over the States, the plain alterna- 
tives were accession of the States to the new Dominions, or a degree of “ Balkaniza- 
tion” wholly inimical to India’s general interests, and destructive of our own past 
achievements in the direction of welding British India and the States into one unit 
for such purposes as defence, trade, communications, etc. In that respect it is un- 
deniable that withdrawal of British control created a gap which had to be filled, and 
filled quickly, before separatist tendencies had time to crystallize. That it has been 
filled so promptly and completely is due to the co-ordinating statesmanship of Lord 
Mountbatten, the patriotic instincts and insight of the Princes and their advisers, and 
the pliant policy of Sardar Patel, head of the new States Department in Delhi, whose 
opportune statement of July 5 supplied the necessary assurance, to all States entering 
the Union for defence, foreign affairs and communications, that “in other matters 
the Government of India would scrupulously respect their autoriomous existence.” 
In sharp contrast to the impulsive threats of some of his most influential colleagues, 
Sardar Patel gave the solemn pledge that “it is not the desire of Congress to inter- 
fere in any manner whatever with the domestic affairs of the States. They are no 
enemies of the Princely Order. . . . Nor would it be my policy to conduct the rela- 
tions of the new Department with the States in any manner which savours of 
domination of one over the other; if there would be any domination it would be 
that of our mutual interests and welfare.” : 

Undoubtedly this categorical assurance smoothed the negotiations with the Princes 
initiated by the Viceroy who, addressing Rulers and other representatives of the 
States, while admitting that the States had technically and legally become inde- 
pendent, none the less emphasized the fact that “there has grown up during the 
period of British administration, owing to the fact that the Crown’s representative 
and the Viceroy are one and the same person, a system of co-ordinated administra- 
tion on all matters of common ccncern, which meant that the sub-continent of India 
acted as an economic entity. That link is now to be broken. If nothing can be put 
in its place only chaos can result, and that chaos will hurt the States first.” As Lord 
Mountbatten proceeded to reiterate: “‘ There are certain geographical compulsions 
which cannot be evaded. Out of something like 565 States the vast majority are 
irretrievably linked geographically with the Dominion of India . . . clearly separate 
negotiation with each State is out of the question.” Furthermore, in the Cabinet 
Mission Plan of May 16, 1946, the “ proposal was that the States should surrender 
to the Central Government the three subjects of defence, external affairs, and com- 
munications,” and, as the Viceroy was able to recall, “that was a plan which every 
Ruler and every State accepted as reasonable, fair and just.” On these three sub- 
jects the Instrument of Accession left the States “without any financial liability,” 
accompanied by “explicit provision that in no other matters has the Central Govern- 
ment any authority to encroach on the internal autonomy or sovereignty of the 
States.” On this basis the overwhelming majority of the States decided to accede, 
and the constitutional importance of this development can hardly be overrated. In 
effect, the secession of Pakistan on the one side is balanced and compensated, so far 
as the Dominion of India is concerned, by the accession of the States on the other. 
As the Prime Minister of Bikanir has aptly recalled, at no time of British rule were 
the Indian States constitutionally integrated with India. The actual unity of India, 
which was effective enough in practice, was achieved through the operation of para- 
mountcy. The accession of the States means that the Dominion of British India, 
which came into existence on August 15, in respect of the subjects included in the 
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category of defence, foreign affairs, and communications, becomes a Union both of 
British India and the States. A constitutional relationship, which never existed 
before, is established between the States and the Dominion in a limited but important 
sphere. 

As I write, Kashmir and Hyderabad, whose Rulers face almost unique difficulties, 
have not reached final decisions, although there is no reason to doubt the readiness of 
either State to collaborate with the new Dominions in all matters of common con- 
cern, Ifa single independent Union had emerged the accession of both States would 
have occurred concurrently with that of other States. As, however, H.E.H. the 
Nizam emphasized recently in a special communiqué, with the partition of the 
country the position has become gravely complicated for Hyderabad, as the State 
could not contemplate an organic union with either Dominion until the mutual 
relations of Pakistan and India are settled. At present it is not clear how far and in 
what manner these two Dominions wiil consult and co-operate with each other or 
how closely their policies will be integrated on the subjects of external affairs and 
defence. In spite of this, however, the Nizam’s Government offered to sign a treaty 
with the Dominion of India to cover the subject of land communications so that 
All-India standards could be maintained and to contribute an agreed number of 
troops for the defence of India. Further, the Nizam agreed that Hyderabad’s 
external affairs would be conducted in conformity with those of the Indian Dominion 
subject to three conditions: (1) the right of Hyderabad to have separate representa- 
tion in the United Kingdom; (2) the right of Hyderabad to remain neutral in case 
of hostilities between Pakistan and India; and (3) that Hyderabad retain her con- 
nection with the British Empire even if India seceded. 

Negotiations continiie, and Lord Mountbatten has so far declined to abandon the 
hope that the final outcome will prove mutually acceptable and advantageous both 
to Hyderabad and the Dominion of India. 

Whether India and Pakistan will retain indefinitely their new status as inde- 
pendent members of the British Commonwealth will depend less on platform 
slogans outmoded by recent events than on practical political, economic and financial 
considerations which the new Governments have not yet had an adequate opportunity 
to assess. To enumerate only a few of these considerations, if, as Congress leaders 
continue to forecast, the present partition is temporary, and that a reunited Indian 
Commonwealth will emerge within the next decade, would that objective be pro- 
moted by India leaving the Commonwealth if Pakistan decided to remain in? If 
the world situation held out the hope of early and general disarmament, independ- 
ence in the fullest sense might prove politically popular and financially inexpensive. 
As, however, that sort of Utopia appears unlikely to materialize, can India, in fact, 
finance the heayy armaments vital to the preservation of complete independence 
without sacrificing the urgent and indispensable social welfare programmes which 
all Indian leaders are pledged to implement at the earliest opportunity? Incidentally, 
is it not probable that abiding amity between India and Pakistan would be reinforced 
by common membership of the British Commonwealth, the only group of nations 
which has over a long period adopted and applied the Gandhian ideal of non-violence 
as the basic principle of its internal relations? Current communal conflicts support 
such an assumption, and it is clear that, if in fact Indian reunion is to remain the 
target of the Delhi administration, it will be necessary to grasp every opportunity to 
walk in step with the sister Dominion whose capital is now Karachi. 

One might, indeed, go further and ask whether an immediate step, perhaps not 
towards formal reunion but towards co-ordinated action in many vital spheres, 
might not be promoted by the establishment, on an All-India basis, of a Privy 
Council, with which both India and Pakistan, and indeed any State maintaining a 
separate political existence, would be associated. At present the only effective link 
is that provided by Lord Mountbatten’s chairmanship of the Joint Defence Council : 
a link unlikely to survive his own departure from India next year. Nevertheless, the 
scope for co-operative action remains immeasurable and might well be furthered if, 
for example, membership of the Privy Council could be conferred on all members of 
both Dominion Governments, as well as on all Provincial Prime Ministers, and 
Dewans of unassociated States such as Hyderabad, thereby creating a constitutional 
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link between the two Dominions, purely consultative in character, without infringing 
the sovereignty of either. As both Dominions have, in substance, adopted the 
British Parliamentary system, and as the Privy Council is the only essential element 
of the British Constitution not so far adapted to Indian requirements, there is no 
overt reason for assuming that such a co-ordinating instrument would be repugnant 
to Indian statesmen, whilst its potentialities in promoting common policies and 
action are immense. Apart from such internal gains, it is plain that an Indian 
Defence Committee would emerge as a natural offshoot of an All-India Privy 
Council, and it is no less probable that such a committee could and would within a 
very short time, and almost of necessity, establish close and constant touch with the 
Imperial Defence Committee, an offshoot of the United Kingdom Privy Council, of 
which the United Kingdom Prime Minister remains chairman. The alternative, if 
any, to an Indian Privy Council is a series of ad hoc bodies lacking the status, 
stability and prestige associated with the Privy Council in Indian minds, as in our 
own. It is difficult to escape the conviction that the first essential, if India and 
Pakistan are to remain units of the British Commonwealth, is that some constitu- 
tional machinery must be devised which, in aim and in action, will ensure that they 
fraternize with each other. Along that line of development it is possible that Indian 
reunion, in a limited but invaluable way, might well prove practicable, and, if so, 
action in pursuit of this objective cannot be initiated too quickly. 

In no direction is close co-operation between the new Dominions more essential 
than in securing an equitable distribution of the limited supplies of food now avail- 
able owing, on the one hand, to the effects on India’s own crops of rust, floods, and 
other calamities, and, on the other hand, to the drop in world surpluses on which 
India relies, like the United Kingdom, to offset deficiencies in her local production. 
On present indications India today confronts food shortages as acute as but more 
widespread than those which cost Bengal nearly 2 million lives as recently as 1943. 
For the overwhelming majority of India’s 400 million people the practical value of 
political independence will be assessed by the ability of the new Governments to 
ensure freedom from starvation. In that respect the bitter communal conflicts 
decimating the Punjab can only accentuate present difficulties, leading to more 
deaths from food shortages than ere being lost by massacre. 

The decision of Travancore, India’s atomic-mineral State, to join the Dominion 
of India was, in view of its previous declaration of independence, a definite triumph 
for the Delhi administration, and brought that State into line with Mysore, Baroda, 
and Cochin, which had already acceded. Here, again, the diplomacy of Lord 
Mountbatten exerted a decisive influence, and as the result of what amounted almost 
to a political landslide among the States in favour of accession it has, as the Governor- 
General claimed, been possible to establish “a unified political structure covering 
over 300 million people and a major part of this great sub-continent.” Citizens of 
the new Dominion are unlikely to forget the debt they owe in this respect to a 
British soldier-statesman who is also a member of the Royal Family. 

Under Sardar Patel’s statesmanlike control it may be assumed that the States 
which have acceded will have no occasion to regret their action, and perhaps some 
positive reasons for rejoicing. For, in terms of transport facilities, industrial develop- 
ment, communications,. tariffs, import arrangements, and, in some cases, food sup- 
plies, the Delhi Government can do much to consolidate its initial success, and so 
smooth the way for closer federation in the days to come. For example, in the past 
there were understandable reasons for discouraging the development of State ports. 
For the future there is every reason to pursue the opposite policy, not only among 
the maritime States, but by giving some of the major landlocked States, as, for 
instance, Mysore, the special ports so long desired, and so essential to their full economic 
development. That, perhaps, is but another way of suggesting that, when framing 
their programmes of planned economic development the Delhi Government will find it 
profitable to encourage co-ordinated projects to the maximum degree advantageous to 
the Dominion and the associated States. In the field of industrial development, Mysore 
and Kashmir are vitally concerned with the silk industry, which in past decades has 
received little aid compared with ather textile industries, but henceforth may command 
more balanced consideration. Again, in a recent issue of its official journal the Kashmir 
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Administration gave publicity to a notable article by Colonel Sir R. N. Chopra, detail- 
ing the large contribution Kashmir can make towards rendering India self-sufficient 
in all essential curative and preventive remedies. It may surprise some readers to 
learn that nearly three-fourths of the drugs used in the pharmacopceias of the world 
grow in Kashmir in a state of nature. In regard to mineral supplies an expert 
survey reveals that first-grade bauxite ores in Kashmir may be estimated conserva- 
tively at 2 million tons, and deposits of second-grade bauxite at 1o million tons. 

Indeed, when considering. future economic development, it is difficult to envisage 
Provinces and States as separate entities. For such purposes as irrigation, agricul- 
tural research, hydro-electric projects, afforestation, production and distribution of 
food supplies, technical; considerations compel co-operation as the essential pre- ` 
requisite and corollary of efficient operation. As one instance among a score, 
Bikanir is planning to connect the entire State with electricity by grid, but must await 
larger coal supplies (from Eastern India) before going ahead. Or, in quite another 
field, how much even so small a State as Baroda has to offer, by way of example to 
larger States and Provinces, in relation to primary education, the multiplication of 
village libraries, and, indeed, social welfare generally, Federation will become a 
solid political reality when the States are given direct representation in the Indian 
Dominion Cabinet, and it is by no means certain that this consummation will be so 
long deferred as many observers now think probable. 


INDIAN STUDENTS ABROAD 


By Pavrrra Kumar DUTT, M.A., M.SC. 


(Formerly of the University of Leeds, and of the Education Department, 
Office of the High Commissioner for India, London) 


Ler me begin by recalling a lesson I had learnt from the people amongst whom I 
lived for so many years—the people of Yorkshire—a people gifted with the knack 
of giving expression to their accumulated wisdom of ages in beautiful crystalline 
phrases. “There is nowt so queer as folk !”—so runs the common saying in York- 
shire. This was brought home to me very vividly a few years ago in London, when, 
talking quite informally to a small group of Indian students, I happened to pose the 
question as to whether they could tell me something about the distinctive Indian 
view of life. The reply they gave was, however, somewhat disconcerting, to say the 
least of it; every one of them said that he had not heard of any such thing as the 
Indian view of life, apart from it being distinctive. This experience did indeed 
make me ponder, for they hadn’t even heard of it! There is nowt so queer as 
folk! But I must not be understood to imply that the Indian students who go 
abroad are all of this type—completely devoid of any acquaintance with their own 
cultural background. The particular group I am referring to must have been unique, 
although quite a few of them had graduated before they left home. In their case 
this obvious display of mental vacuousness was perhaps connected with deep-seated 
social frustrations from which they appeared to suffer. At any rate, it seemed to me 
that the policy of sending large numbers of students out of the country might 
perhaps be re-examined with considerable profit provided that the circumstances I 
have just related were not lost sight of. 

The practice of Indian students, many of them of impressionable age, going 
abroad for various studies began about the third quarter of the last century. At the 
start the numbers were a mere trickle, which gradually became a flood, during the 
inter-war years, when, at the peak period, there were over 2,000 in Britain, 200 to 300 
in the continent of Europe and about 100 or 200 were in America. They were 
drawn from almost every part of India, and they represented nearly every section of 
the people irrespective of their economic conditions. And if we made a list of the 
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subjects taken it would be found that almost everything was represented, with vary- 
ing emphasis on different subjects at different times. During the war the flow prac- 
tically ceased. Now that the war has ended the rush has begun again, and, from all 
accounts, more and more students are likely to go abroad in the next few years. I 
think that even a cursory examination of what they did in the past may give the 
clue as to whether the practice has paid as far as India as a whole is concerned. 
It must not also be ignored that the unrestricted or even unregulated flow which 
has been going on for the last three generations cannot be allowed to continue in 
the twentieth-century world, which appears to be moving into a situation far different 
_ from what we have ourselves seen-or read of. f ` 

I think it will be generally agreed that the Indian students abroad are a mixed 
company. They are usually very keen in what they are about; but their intellectual, 
moral and social equipments are exceedingly diverse, motives as a rule not very dis- 
tinctive or purposeful, and their performances difficult to assess, although when 
judged by the criterion of examination results alone they do remarkably well. Many 
instances come to my mind which indicate the diversity of types. To mention only 
a few: there is the type whose sole purpose in life is to attend lectures with religious 
devotion, eat: nothing but curry and rice, and pass examinations. They fail to 
realize that the lessons of life are to be learnt not so much in the lecture room or , 
examination hall as in daily intercourse with their fellows. But their interests being 
narrow, they can only move and have their being within their limited orbits, and 
being thus predisposed to frustration they develop sympathies, which are like that 
of the proverbial Irishman, always agin’ the government or any established authority. 
Then there are the scores of post-graduates who ostensibly train themselves in the 
technique of original investigations, but unfortunately with very few notable excep- 
tions their originality is confined to collecting information from books written by 
other people and compiling a thesis without much effort at a synthesis. Apart from 
these two types there are those who neither pass examinations nor write theses, but 
there are some, steady workers, who may be expected to be able to make useful con- 
tribution. In any case it would be futile to take into account individual perform- 
ances in order to assess the benefits which they had conferred on India as a whole. 
On the other hand, there is a way of assessing their value if, instead of examining 
individual performances, we take into accouat the contributions which they have 
made group by group on their return to India. I am sure the results of such 
examination will give us considerable food for thought. 

If, then, we analyse the total numbers according to subjects we find that by far 
the biggest group (about 25 per cent.) were those who were training to be lawyers, 
and the next biggest group (about 15 per cent.) were the medicine men. Let us take 
them together. Both Law and Medicine, or indeed any subject, cane be considered in 
three aspects, of which the first and the most fundamental aspect is the philosophic 
basis of each subject. And it is a singular coincidence that in either case the con- 
tributions made in this field by Indians—that is to say, by Indian lawyers and 
doctors, and particularly by those who have been abroad during the last three genera- 
tions—would amount to exactly nothing. I do hope, however, that I am mistaken 
in this deduction. We may then consider two other aspects—namely, the technique 

‘and its application to human problems—that is to say, as a means of social service. 
If we reflect at all on these serious issues we shall probably be forced to come to the 
conclusion that perhaps both our lawyers and doctors have given more attention to 
perfecting their technique with which to build up personal careers rather than to 
minister to the social needs. And, as a result, whilst individual practitioners have 
built up positions of affluence and influence in their respective domains, the social 
problems in these spheres have remained somewhat unattended. Lest I am mis- 
understood, I should emphasize that I am not blaming the lawyers and doctors alone 
for all our ills. What I am trying to do is to draw your attention to the condition 
that, whilst so many of our men have been going abroad, the knowledge and. 
experience they have brought back have been used more for the purpose of personal 
gains rather than for social services. It seems necessary to remind ourselves, how- 
ever, that in any order of society where lawyers and doctors can fatten there must be 
something radically wrong. Something else is obviously needed. It may be that 
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different types of organization are required, although it is possible that what is most 
essential is a new synthesis with the historic forces of the past. : 

Let me, however, make a little digression at this point. We are apt to think of 
gast history in terms of forms and structures which are no longer extant. There is 
probably no particular harm in doing so, but perhaps it would be more profitable if 
at the same time attempts were made to appreciate the forces of which the forms 
were but the expressions, so as to bring out the elements of harmony as well as of 
discord which characterized the course of a particular epoch. And it is probabl 
arguable that whenever there is a strong tendency to revive and emulate obsolete 
forms it is a sure sign of decadence of the creative spirit. Contemporary history has 
indeed demonstrated once again that a resuscitated Cæsar is not the same as the 
original. 

Í would now pass on to the consideration of one more group of students—namely, 
those who have been learning something about industrial technique and organiza- 
tion and who constituted about ten to fifteen per cent. of the total number. It is, 
nowever, necessary to assess the contribution they have made since the beginning of 
this century because, although industrial development is at its infancy in India, the 
movement is likely to be intensified in future, and indeed with that end in view 
considerable numbers of students have already left for Britain and America since 
the war ended. 

I am reminded in this connection of the remarks made by Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru (I am quoting from memory) that the industrial enterprises so far developed 
in India are mostly financial concerns and not industry proper. He may be much 
nearer the truth than we suspect. It seems to me, however, that a closer examination 
of what has actually taken place in the industrialized West may give the clue to 
what is not unlikely to happen in India, unless we are particulary careful. We may 
recall that modern industries began in the West as a result of the craftsmen suc- 
cessfully applying the discoveries of science in their daily avocations. But whereas 
in the early days it was possible for them to retain the ownership and management 
in their own hands, later developments, particularly in consequence of severe inter- 
national competition, made this impossible. Specialization now became the order 
of the day. And as the organization became more and more complex the owner- 
ship and management gradually passed into the hands of financiers and commercial 
men, who found that they could bring the craftsmen and the technicians together . 
under one roof and make them work profitably, in their opinion, both to them- 
selves and to the craftsmen and technicians, because the commercial men were ‘con- 
versant with the ramifications of the complex international marxets that had in the 
meantime grown up. Thus it was that the craftsmen were gradually reduced to 
the position of mere wage earners. 

I may recall in this connection the remarks once made to Lord Morley by Mr. 
Kennedy Jones, Lord Northcliffe’s collaborator in the founding of the London 
Daily Mail: “You left journalism a profession : I have made ‘it a branch of com- 
merce.” The question is—as Mr. Francis Williams, the author of Press, Parliament 
and People, says (whom I quote)—‘“whether ‘a branch of commerce’ is capable of 
carrying out the duties that the Press should perform.” In other words, the problem 
is, can the commercialized Press be humanized? The commercialization of che Press 
began at the turn of this century when the commercialization of Industry was already 
more than half a century old. So the problem before the modern industrial mag- 
nates is—can the commercialized industrial system be humanized? 

Lest I am misunderstood I must emphasize that not all the financiers and com- 
mercial men who own factories are to be regarded as mere slave drivers and 
exploiters of labour and hence anti-social. They are perhaps as much the product 
of unseen forces as the disinherited craftsmen. Indeed, some of the factory owners 
that I know of in Britain are already aware of these serious issues and are striving 
hard to find a solution. I shall come to this point again in a moment. 

The employment of highly trained men, the specialists, the products of the tech- 
nical colleges and later the universities, began at a stage—sometime about the middle 
of the nineteenth century—when international competition was the driving force. 
Highly specialized technique and organization helped to reduce costs, and thus gave 
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a momentary advantage to a competitor until he was caught up by his rival. A 
modern industrial structure requires narrow specialists of many kinds, such as process 
men, technicians, draughtsmen, engineers and scientists of various types, statisticians, 
psychologists, trained organizers and social workers. This will explain why cap- 
tains of industry have not as a rule risen from the university trained men, who are 
indeed the specialists. Modern captains of industry are either financiers and com- 
mercial men or those of the craftsmen who have been able to widen their vision, 
keeping pace with the development of the industry. 

The Indian students who go abroad for technological studies find themselves in 
some part of this vast and very complex industrial system. In the little time they 
are there they cannot obviously learn all that there is to learn, nor can they as a rule 
have the opportunity of forming a comprehensive picture of the whole; or whatever 
picture they may form in their own minds can only be very nebulous. So on their 
return home they cannot be expected by themselves to be able to equip, organize and 
manage a complete modern industrial unit with much confidence or efficiency. The 
best that they can do is to fit themselves into any of the already existing industrial 
units, which are owned and managed by financiers and commercial men, who 
usually began by trying to work according to a ready-made scheme evolved by out- 
side experts and completely devoid of any organic relationship with the surround- 
ings in which it was planted. And it cannot be ignored that, compared with the 
Western industrialist, the Indian industrialist has neither the inherited tradition to 
guide him nor the skilled craftsmanship to help him. The particular point I wish to 
emphasize is that the forces of liberalism, which were gaining from strength to 
strength in the eighteenth and nineteenth century Britain, and which did so much 
to keep in check some of the worst evils of the industrial revolution, have not 
grown to that extent in India. 1 wonder if the importance of this factor is sufficiently 
recognized. In the circumstances it would appear as if the Indian students, when 
they returned home with some knowledge of modern industrial technique, were 
only helping, though unwittingly, in the development of such industrial structures 
as had no appropriate link with a natural background, and thus creating in effect 
more and newer social problems rather than solving any of the old ones. 

I have stated cleewhere that industrial development in general involves man 
phases, such as technique, organization and correlation of both these factors wi 
the life of the people concerned, which again must be closely inter-related with their 
cultural heritage. In other words, it means that the industrial structure should be 
organically related with the views of life which the people hold—that is to say, their 
outlook on life and their attitude to it and the fundamental beliefs which condition 
their minds. Any disharmony may be reflected in the gradual loosening of human 
relationship at first in the industrial structure itself, which may ultimately infect the 
social structure as a whole. : 

It may be that the serious strains and stresses that have become manifest in the 
industrial world today have their roots in deep fundamental conflicts, which have 
yet to be analysed and appreciated. And it is not improbable that many of the 
industrialists in the West do suspect that the problems with which they are con- 
fronted do not lend themselves to any facile treatment by ready-made schemes. 
Some of them are prepared to experiment and go slowly and be guided by their 
own experiences. I think the employment of specially trained social workers and 
expert psychologists in modern industry is actuated by motives of this kind—that is 
to say, to find a way, if possible, for humanizing the complex industrial structure 
which appears to have become commercialized and de-humanized in the course of 
two centuries or more. On the other hand, I know that very often interested people 
imbued with strong partisan feelings misrepresent the efforts of these industrialists 
merely as improved methods of “ getting the last ounce out of the worker.” It seems 
to me, however, that critics of this type are not infrequently guilty of over-simplifying 
history. Obviously, the pioneers of the industrial revolution could not have fore- 
seen all the implications of the forces which they had unwittingly set in motion. 
Neither can the modern industrialists be expected to be able all at once to take full 
measure of all the responsibilities, the trials, the tribulations, which they have 
inherited. ‘That some of them are striving hard to find a solution should be regarded 
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is a good augury for the future. And it is not inconceivable, therefore, that many of 
he industrial organizations in Britain and America will undergo considerable 
tructional transformation in the years to come. In the circumstances, what chance 
s there for the Indian youth, comparatively immature and afflicted with varying 
legrees of frustration at which I have already hinted, fully to appreciate the many 
hhanges that he would see round him? He might indeed be bewildered. 

I think the most serious issue now before us is—how can our educationists instil 
omething into that vacuous mind? 

The efforts of the modern industrialists at humanizing the industrial structure by 
nethods to which I have briefly alluded are apparently based on the belief that 
nodern psychologists should be able to find a complete and fully rational explana- 
ion of human behaviour by a system of axiomatics and logistics. We, in the East, 
m the other hand, have always believed, and I hope still do believe, that humanity 
ranscends any system of axiomatics and logistics as when our poet sang “ Humanity 
s greater than what man makes of it.” J think Robert Bridges would also have 
ubscribed to this view, since he emphasized the limitations of “ picklock Reason” 
n his “ Testament of Beauty.” It is not improbable, therefore, that the school of 
yehaviourists will also ultimately come to the same conclusion, particularly when it 
aas been recognized that fundamentally there is no line of demarcation between 
‘easoning and rationalization. In that case, and also as a result of the cumulative 
nfluence of the contributions made by other schools of thought, future generations 
nay be induced to accept the view that perhaps even the fundamental assumptions 
on which modern science has been based require considerable revision. This is not 
he occasion, however, to marshal all the arguments which compel this apparently 
inpalatable thought. 

It is not implied, on the other hand, that the views that we hold are necessarily 
valid for others or even fundamentally correct. In other words, our minds should 
ve sufficiently receptive to consider alternative points of view. Nor is it postulated 
that the achievements of modern science are of no consequence. At the same time 
t may be true that all human endeavours have their limitations as well as their 
ippropriate uses. The secret is to realize where and how to apply what we may 
achieve. 

Are we not, then, forced to accept the conclusion that it would perhaps be a 
wiser policy if, in future, Indians of maturer minds and of proved merit and capacity 
were persuaded to go abroad in greater numbers? It is not too difficult to imagine 
that such men and women would possibly be able to judge for themselves how 
much of what they saw would be really useful, or they might even be able to bring 
o bear a different point of view in their daily intercourse when they are abroad. 
[t is not improbable that in that case genuine co-operation between the East and the ` 
West may conceivably be an accomplished fact. 


MEDICAL WORK IN CHINA* 


By Dr. S. D. STURTON, 0.B.E. 


[ ax very glad to have this opportunity of coming to tell you something of the medica. 
war-time story. I propose just to give you an account of the events in the parts of 
China where I have been in the past twenty-five years. 

Hangchow is in the Chekiang Province. It is situated twenty-five miles from 
the head of Hangchow Bay. ‘The city itself normally has a population of about 
300,000, including its suburbs. 





* Report of a lecture given on Wednesday, November 6, 1946, at 16, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, before the China Society and the Universities’ China Committee. 
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You will remember that the war began in 1937 on July 7 near Peking, but that on 
August 13 fighting broke out round the Shanghai area. k 

Hangchow was one of the three important Chinese air bases, and the Chinese 
took off on the morning of the 14th to attack the Japanese flagship and other objec- 
tives in and around Shanghai. The Japanese forces wirelessed for air cover. Their 
bombers took off from Formosa. Incidentally the Chinese fighters went up and 
gave an extremely good account of themselves. 

That very first raid began to bring us in our quota of wounded Chinese aviators. 
Our hospital (Kwang-Chi Hospital, Church Missionary Society) is in two halves, 
the general medical, surgical and maternity work right in the middle of the city, the 
leper hospital, tuberculosis and orthopædic hospitals being about two and. a half 
miles out. 

During the four months that followed we had 251 air-raid alarms. They soon 
began to bring down Chinese wounded soldiers by rail from Shanghai. They used 
the south station and brought the wounded down that way. 

That began to show me how well our Chinese staff would respond to the emer- 
gency. I was very gratified at the way our Chinese doctors, nurses, dispensers and 
office clerks rolled up their sleeves and fed, bathed and clothed the fellows who 
came in. - 

They began to bring more and more wounded, and soon there were ten thousand 
in and around the city. 

At the end of Octha that year the Japanese landed on Hangchow Bay. They turned 
the flank of the Chinese Army near Shanghai. That faced us with a lot of problems, 
medical and otherwise. The biggest was the disposal of the wounded. We had 
10,000 in the city and 9,000 of them could be moved over to more distant places. 

The Chinese Medical Officer of Health came in one day and asked whether we 
could take in 1,000 of their wounded men. If so, they would get us the school next 
door and all the funds we needed. 

Bishop Curtis and I went along to the Chinese mayor, and we began to move in 
these wounded men. Our staff was quite inadequate to cope with this sudden influx 
of patients. My wife, who is a nurse, and others received the wounded, and they 
began to get these fellows in. 

The American Methodist Hospital at Huchow had been forced to evacuate itself, 
and their American doctor, an American nursing Sister and their Chinese staff came 
south to Hangchow with a truck, a car, and a motor launch, and discussed with us 
what they should do. We said we would like them to work in with us to help with 
these wounded. 

The civil population in the meantime was being evacuated by every possible 
means. About 700,000 were evacuated, leaving us with 100,000 in the city, and 
another 100,000 moved in. One day a Chinese Y.M.C.A. secretary came along and 
said it would be a good thing if we could prevent street fighting in the city. He 
asked me to get together our Anglican Bishop, the French Roman Catholic Bishop, 
an American Presbyterian Minister, and some British business men, while he would 
get the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. We had a meeting in our house. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop prayed, and the others stood while he prayed. We asked 
that the two armies should spare the city for the sake of the wounded and refugees, 
as well as its natural and cultural beauties. They gave us to understand that they 
would by-pass the city, but the riverside suburbs were not spared. They blazed for 
eight days and nights, and where there had been busy streets, shops and houses there 
are only green fields left. 

Hangchow fared much better than many other cities in China. Literally there is 
not a single house standing in some cities. 

The same fellow came to me later and said, “ We are going to get all institutions 
of goodwill to work together for the good of the population—all the Christians who 
met before and the Buddhists.” I said, “ What about Taoists and the Muham- 
madans?” He replied, “‘ We will meet in your house and your wife can provide tea 
for them all.” 

They banded themselves together in an International Relief Committee and a Red 
Cross Committee. It was my privilege to be the secretary from 1937-39 and chairman 
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from 1940 to this year, including the three years I was locked up and could not 
function. It was obvious there must come a time of terror. We began to prepare 
camps in mission compounds and some Buddhist temples. We agreed that our hos- 
pital would receive military and the Roman Catholic hospital civil wounded, while 
the-municipal hospital was to be moved away up-country. 

The city fell about nine o’clock in the morning of December 24. The large rail- 
way bridge across the river had been blown up. So had the great electricity works, 
and various other utility services. The Japanese came into the city looking tired and 
sat down on the pavement. The next day 90,000 of their troops began to pour in, 
and within two weeks the city had been about go per cent. looted. No woman was 
safe, Houses were set on fire at many points. We used to have our suitcases ready 
packed so that we could get out in a hurry if the house caught fire. 

We thought the terror would last for three days. Actually it lasted for three 
months, and some of those refugees were on our hands for five years. The feeding 
problem was acute. The Japanese were laying hands on anything they could. 

I had the very interesting job of going out to the battlefields, picking up any 
wounded and refugees, and bringing them into the camps in the city. 

The camps provided a‘lot of other problems besides food: occupation for all 
these thousands of people—teaching, medical care, and prevention of disease. Some 
of the camps set them to industrial work, such as carpentry. Sanitation and the 
prevention of disease was quite an important thing. The prevention of smallpox and 
typhus needs no remarks. We got two old fire-engine boilers and a steel cylinder and 
set up a high-pressure sterilizer that we could take round to delouse the people’s 
clothes. The Buddhists think we should not take any form of animal life; but a 
Buddhist abbot said, “ If it is a question of our life or theirs, we will go ahead with 
the job!” There was no typhus fever in any of the camps. 

Pretty soon the Huchow hospital staff was able to move back to Huchow, but 
they left some of their staff behind, and they saved 96 per cent. of the patients they 
had. in the summer of 1938 in an anti-cholera hospital. 

One day in the summer of 1938 the Japanese Kempeitai (Gestapo) suddenly sur- 
rounded the hospital and carried off more than a hundred convalescent wounded 
Chinese soldiers; they took them to a former Chinese military prison, and it became 
a most insanitary camp. The Japanese began to be a little ashamed of themselves. 
They allowed the Bishop and myself to go in one Sunday and have a service and take 
the prisoners some parcels of food. Then they said I could go in twice a week as a 
doctor. My consulting room was said to be the room normally used for executing 
prisoners. 

For two years the hospital was within two miles of the front. After two years the 
Japanese pushed the Chinese back to about eight miles from Hangchow, and our 
Red Cross Committee were able to do a bit of distributing food to the refugees im- 
mediately behind the line. 

Now we come to the autumn of t940. China had stood alone facing the Axis in 
the East for three years. Britain and little Greece stood alone in the West. France 
had fallen. Some of us felt it was a clear call to stand by our patients and flocks, and 
with that determination we carried on during the dark months of 1941. It was not a 
closely held front like that in France. It extended tight across China, and it was 
quite easy for Chinese guerillas to infiltrate through it. 

I had been very ill in 1941, and my colleagues said I must go to Shanghai. They 
said, “ Two trains were blown up this week.” So I said, “ They have always been 
morning trains, so I will go in the afternoon and be all right.” They blew the train 
up. We waited for some time, and eventually a relief train came up. We walked 
along carrying our suitcases. There were three other British passengers besides 
myself, and we got to Shanghai in the early hours of the next morning. Two nights 
later a time-bomb went off in a building opposite our boarding-house. 

After that holiday I went back to Hangchow, rested and refreshed, and resumed 
work. 

After I had been there a short time it was announced on the wireless that Japan 
had declared war on Britain and America. That morning nothing much happened. 
We had many more patients than ever. At midday the Gestapo suddenly surrounded 
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the hospital again. They searched our houses, took away any books they did not 
like, and our wireless sets and my sporting guns. Then they said they wanted us 
to carry on with the hospital work. 1 asked where we were going to get funds. We 
were cut off from all our sources of help. 

Most fortunately we had a nest-egg there. A few weeks before I had applied for 
funds to the American Advisory Committee. I asked for $20,000, and to my sur- 
prise they sent back $60,000, I ielt it was the guidance of God. We decided to make 
the wealthy patients pay all they could. In that way we were able to handle about 200 
charity cases every day. The lepers are charity people who cannot pay anything at all. 
We approached some of the wealthy business men in the city, and they gave what 
they could. There came a time when they could not give any more. I wrote to the 
Mayor of the puppet administration that we proposed to turn the lepers loose in the 
city. He replied, “ Don’t do that, we, will finance them,” which was the answer we 
wanted. Eventually a Japanese charitable organization gave them just enough to 
keep them alive till the end of the war. So we carried on the hospital for nine 
months during 1942. 

In May, 1942, the Japanese started what was for them the most disastrous cam- 
paign in Chekiang Province. The Chinese resisted them, and so did the weather. 
There was torrential rain. The floods came 8 feet deep in places, and bacillary 
dysentery broke out. The Japanese had 70,000 casualties in a short space of time. 
Morning after morning they closed the city streets while they brought the dead and 
dying through. 

On August 31 they came and said they proposed to take our hospital next day. 
Our patients were put out at less than twenty-four hours’ notice. While we were busy 
seeing to hospital affairs the soldiers went round and helped themselves. One of the 
first things I thought to take up was a case of surgical instruments, but my colleague, 
Dr. Haddow, grabbed her cat and our cat and went out with a basket of howling cats. 

The lot of our Chinese nurses was the most difficult of all. The Japanese said, 
“You are going to stay behind and work for us.” They did not want to do that. 
While we were praying the thought suddenly came to me, “ Could I go and tell the 
Japanese the girls were too young to decide for themselves, but must ask their 
parents?” The Japanese told them to do so, and the girls all disappeared and never 
came back. : 

We divided up into two bands. Some of our missionary staff went up to the 
bungalows above the Leper Hospital and carried on work there. The rest of us went 
to a mission school about half a mile away from the hospital. We fixed up a couple 
of consulting rooms and went out to people’s homes in the city. 

It was obvious that the Gestapo was very much on our track. First, they sum- 
moned all of us to a meeting, and they began to question us about our history and 
motives. They were obviously concentrating on Bishop Curtis and myself. Then 
they questioned me on much more political lines. “ Have you no ulterior motive in 
running that hospital?” I said, “No. That is the difference between us. We are 
out to help people. You are always thinking of politics.” 

They asked, “In whom do you put your trust?” I replied, “In God. In Heaven.” 

On November 11 they suddenly walked in and arrested Bishop Curtis and imyself 
as political prisoners. They took us off to Shanghai by train. They took us first of 
all to the infamous Kempeitai headquarters, but we did not stay there. From there 
they took us to a camp for political prisoners at Haiphong Road. There were there 
about 360 Americans, Dutch, Greeks and British, and one Norwegian. Later on they 
put some Belgians in with us, and later still some Italians. The only Chinese there 
was a British-born Chinese, who had lived in Shanghai for many years. > 

About go per cent. of us were ex-Servicemen. About 100 persons had political 
charges against them. Only about ten or twelve found out what the charges were. 
Eventually they defined our status as “ non-working prisoners of war with the rank 
of sergeant.” This did not mean we did no work at all, because there was a lot of 
work to do in the camp. There was an American doctor in with me, but he crocked 
up and was repatriated in 1943. There was an American naval reservist who was a 
pharmacist, an Oxford research chemist, a British ex-R.A.M.C. male nurse, and a 
couple of veterinary surgeons. So we trained one team of men to act as camp nurses 
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and another as a first-aid corps. Bishop Curtis was washing pots in the kitchen as 
well as taking services on Sunday. He used to take first a Holy Communion service, 
then a morning service at 11, and in the afternoon he had another. Some prisoners 
were acting as clerks and office staff. 

That lasted till the summer of 1945. The Japanese thought a landing would occur 
somewhere near Shanghai, so soon afterwards they moved us off. The temperature 
was then between go and 100. They did not issue any food for thirty hours. Then 
they gave us rusks and ship’s biscuits for the journey. Fortunately the night before 
they had given us each a British Red Cross parcel. 

One interesting feature was the way the ankles and feet of the men began to 
swell; 249 out of 314 developed swollen feet. I was allowed to walk up and down 
and see the sick men, and one or two of my medical staff were allowed to go with 
me. In the four days we were on the journey we saw more than 600 patients. 

When we got to Nanking we were taken across the Yangtse on a train ferry. We 
had just crossed to Pukow Station when we were able to see six or eight American 
bombers. An engine crashed into a train next to us and we all thought it was a bomb. 
The train that went ahead with our Japanese advanced guard was derailed by the 
Chinese, and American planes came along and shot up its locomotive. A rumour 
spread round that we had been rescued, but we had not that luck. When the air- . 
raid siren sounded we got into a little station near the Shantung-Hopei border, and 
we heard the roar of planes and rattle of machine-guns, but did not know what 
happened. 

The next evening we got up to Fengtai. I said to the Japanese M.O. that a good 
many of these men were too sick to march to camp, and he said he would try and 
arrange transport for them. But he seemed powerless in the face of the military, and 
we were marched off. It would have been easy to escape if we had known where 
we were, though they had certainly said that if any of us attempted to escape they 
would shoot us. 

The sick and aged were carrying their baggage, and were jostled about by Japanese 
and Manchurian soldiers, but some of the Japanese soldiers helped them. 

We got into the camp and found it was a compound, shaped like a rectangle, with 
a wall 7 or 8 feet high, electrified wire round it and Japanese sentries on wooden plat- 
forms at intervals. There were inner circles of wire round granaries. We were in 
one, and Chinese prisoners of war were some distance away in another. We could 
not communicate with each other. It was a very unpleasant camp, and the rations 
were not good. Once in ten days we got an issue of camel’s meat, but owing to the 
temperature it did not keep unless we ate it up straight away. 

Then there came the dropping of the first atomic bomb, The Japanese turned 
nasty, and ‘some said, “ We will pour paraffin into the camp and machine-gun the 
prisoners as they run out.” But they had a good fight among themselves, and not 
a hair of our heads was touched. The Japanese interpreter and the man who had the 
armoury key were decent fellows. They came over to our side of the wire and told 
an American airman what was happening. R : 

Then came the end of the war. A party of American paratroops landed on an 
airfield near us, and the Flying Fortress which dropped them flew over the centre of 
our camp. On the following Sunday afternoon we were ordered out by the Japanese 
colonel. I was left behind till the next day with a medical party bad our patients. 
We drove up to the Grand Hotel at Peking. We had seven very happy weeks there. 
Then we were taken down in an American warship to Shanghai. I began to enquire 
what had happened to our hospital. I found the Japanese Army had occupied it for 
two years, and then had gone off, having looted and damaged it. My colleagues, 
who had been in civil internment at Shanghai, got it back on September 30 and re- 
opened it to out-patients on October 1. I had the privilege of working with them for 
some months. According to a letter I received the other day they are handling up to 
500 out-patients a day, and are getting the wards reopened. 

China is asking for all the missionaries and all the medical help she can get. 

I myself feel that China has been faithful to us and to the cause of democracy all 
through the war, and it is up to us not to let her down now that peace has come. 
(Applause.) 
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By Cyrene TIEN-FANG 


(Dr. Cheng, a prominent educationist, Government official, and Kuomintang 
member, obtained his Ph.D. in political science at Toronto in 1926. A native of 
Kiangsi, he completed college at Illinois and also studied under Professor William 
E. Dodd at Chicago. Later, he was a colleague of Ambassador Dodd in Berlin, where 
he served as Chinese Ambassador in 1935-38. He has been head of several national 
universities and, since 1943, Vice-Chancellor of the Central Political Institute.) 


Despre the fact that China and America are separated by the mighty Pacific Ocean 
and the fact that America is a young nation while China is more than four thousand 
years old, our two peoples have much in common. We both love peace and hate war. 
We both have an innate sense of justice and fight against aggression of the strong 
towards the weak. We both advocate the brotherhood of human btings. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s triple principles of nationalism, democracy and people’s livelihood corre- 
spond to President Lincoln’s famous doctrine: “ government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Consequently there has been a strong friendship between 
our two nations ever since we came into contact with each other more than a century - 
ago. Diplomatic relations have always been cordial, trade had steadily flourished 
until the beginning of the last war, while during the last forty years the Chinese 
students by tens of thousands have flocked over to this country to study in the arts, 
literature, philosophy and every branch of natural, applied and social sciences. 

The Chinese people are grateful to you for Mr. John Hay’s open-door policy at the 
end of the nineteenth century and for Mr. Stimson’s non-recognition policy during 
Japanese occupation of Manchuria. The Chinese people feel especially indebted to 
you for your moral support at first, and later material support, in our eight years’ 
war against Japan. Although the total amouat of munitions and other supplies you 
Pehed us during and immediately after the war is worth one and a half billon 
dollars, which is less than one-half of 1 per cent. of what you contributed towards 
winning World War II (341 billion dollars) and 3 per cent. of the total Lend-Lease 
fund (50 billion dollars), nevertheless we have never complained that it was less than 
our proper share and are more grateful to you than some other nations who got far 
more out of the Lend-Lease. 

At the time of Pearl Harbour and after it the American Government and public 
were full of praise for the Chinese people. Dr. James L. McConawghy, President of 
Wesleyan University and now Governor of Ohio, said in September, 1942: “From 
the outbreak of war between China and Japan in 1937 until the attack on Pearl 
Harbour America lived on borrowed time. We owe China for providing these years 
of grace, which we can never repay. Our cities, our homes and our sons were spared 
during these long years, while China was being ruthlessly destroyed.” The New 
York Times said in its editorial on July 8, 1943: “ The world is in China’s debt. It 
owes China for suffering alone and, as it turns out, to our benefit . . . though be- 
latedly the debt will now be discharged.” In a scroll presented by him to the city of 
Chungking in June, 1944, President Roosevelt said : “In the name of the people of the 
United States of America I present this scroll to the city of Chungking as a model of 
admiration for its brave men, women and children. Under blasts of terror from the 
air even in the days when the world at large had not known this horror, Chungking 
and its people held out firm and unconquered. They prove gloriously that terrorism 
cannot destroy the spirit of the people determined to be free. Their fidelity to the 
cause of freedom will inspire the hearts of all future generations.” 

These few instances, I believe, will suffice to show what American sentiment to- 
wards China was. But at the closing stage of the war the pendulum began to swing 





* Based on a speech delivered by the author at Columbia University, and originally 
published in the China Magazine, May, 1947. 
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from one direction to the other. After victory over Japan there has been a growing 
criticism in the American press towards China and tke Chinese Government. Where 
we found words of praise and admiration before there are now words of blame and 
condemnation. Since I came to this country six weexs'ago I have found out for my- 
self that there is much misunderstanding here concerning China’s political situation 
and that sympathy toward China has changed to disappointment and indifference. 
We certainly did not deserve all the flowery praises you showered on us at the time 
of Pearl Harbour, but neither do we deserve all the severe scoldings which some of the 
American writers and correspondents are giving us :oday. I shall now try my best 
to paint a true picture of China and explain the real situation to you. 

At the very beginning I admit that some of the charges against the Chinese 
Government are true. Nobody in the world has been more disappointed than the 
Chinese themselves. In August, 1945, the Chinese people had high hopes. For eight 
years they had fought a war against one of the strongest powers in the world. 
Millions of lives had been lost and property worth tens of billions of dollars had 
been destroyed. Cities and villages were completely ruined by air-raids, books and 
art works were either destroyed or taken away from China, lines of communications 
were cut, industries were paralysed, international trade was completely stopped. The 
suffering of the Chinese people could hardly be described. Then, suddenly came final 
victory. Japan surrendered unconditionally and China became one of the Big Five 
in the world. All the unequal treaties which had served as cause of Chinese national 
humiliation for exactly one hundred years were now removed and all the territories 
lost to Japan ever since the Sino-Japanese War in 1894-95 were now recovered. It 
was high time to build a new China out of the ruins of war. Is there any wonder 
that the Chinese people should be overjoyed and shout themselves hoarse in celebrat- 
ing victory and a better life? : 

But they were soon disillusioned. The dream of many Chinese on V-J Day has 
not materialized. It is now a year and a half after victory and the Chinese 
people are still in great suffering. Means of commurication and transportation have 
net been restored, and those who have been driven away from the war areas have 
not yet been able to go back to their homes, Industcies are still paralysed and pro- 
duction has not been increased. Relief work has not been properly administered and 
those who suffered most during and after the war have not been adequately cared 
for. Inflation has taken a quicker pace than during the war and commodity prices 
have rocketed sky high. The salaried class—i.e., the civil servants, the professors, 
school teachers, etc.—can hardly make their ends meet. What is the cause of all this 
trouble? I must admit that there are defects in the Chinese Government. Although 
many high Chinese Government officials are noted for their integrity, there are others 
who ‘grow fat one the “squeeze”? and who do not kesitate for a moment to attain 
their selfish aims at the sacrifice of their country. Nepotism is in evidence in bestow- 
ing offices and efficiency is very low in general administrative work. Mistakes have 
been frequently committed in financial and economic policies which are partly to 
blame for the present economic crisis. There have been lately serious attacks on the 
co-ruption and inefficiency of the Chinese Government from American writers, corre- 
spondents, and radio commentators. I want to assure you that many ‘progressive 
elements, both inside and outside the Chinese Government, have fought hard against 
these two evils. But ‘they are deeply rooted and it takes some time to do house- 
cleaning work in a big country like ours. 

On the other hand, we must not paint the Picture o= China as totally black. When 
judging the progress or deterioration of a country we must compare its present con- 
ditions with its own past. By so doing we will at once see China has made some 
steady progress despite the long war and its aftermath. As you all know, China has 
been a loosely knit body of semi-independent provinces from the disintegration of the 
Manchu regime to the rule of the warlords. But now the authority of the Central 
Government is firmly established except in those regions held by the Chinese Com- 
munists. This is why we could fight the war so long against overwhelming odds 
and is in itself a long stride towards modernization. It is the result of many years’ 
efforts on the part of the Kuomintang, the Government party. 

Again, the sense of patriotism in the common peopie hae never been so aroused as 
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during the last decade. Even the illiterate peasants are now quite ready to give up 
their lives for the independence and integrity of their country. Furthermore, despite 
all these hardships and sufferings in the war time, education has not only maintained 
its own but has actually flourished. The number of students in the primary schools 
(the figures are for the nineteen provinces and cities which were not occupied or only 
partly occupied by the Japanese) increased from 11°6 million in 1936 to 16:2 million 
in 1944, that of students in secondary schools increased from 627 thousand in 1936 
to 1,163 thousand in 1944, and that of college and university students increased from 
42 thousand in 1936 to 80 thousand in 1945. The professors and teachers as well as 
the students were underfed and shabbily clothed. The schools and universities were 
generally housed in temporary buildings. The equipment and library facilities were 
usually poor. But the classrooms and laboratories opened as usual and educational 
and research work went on and spread. ; 

It is neither right nor fair to lay all the blame for the disheartening conditions 
of post-war China on the Chinese Government. We must not forget what has been 
done by the Chinese Communist Party since the victory. As soon as Japan made 
known her intention to surrender, President Chiang Kai-shek invited Mao Tze-tung, 
leader of the Chinese Communist Party, to come to Chungking to discuss the problem 
of peaceful unification of China, After receiving two telegrams from President 
Chiang and after General Hurley, the American Ambassador, Hew to Yenan to fetch 
him, Mao did come to Chungking in September, 1945, and stayed there over a month. 
At one reception for him Mao led the gathering of five hundred guests in shouting 
“ Long live President Chiang Kai-shek.” Hope ran very high at that time that China 
might be united without any further bloodshed. But even when Mao Tze-tung was 
in Chungking conducting negotiations with Government representatives his party 
were extending its sphere of influence all over North China. The Communist troops 
pce ea cities and towns, cut railway lines, and destroyed mines and factories. They 
attacked and annihilated Government forces by surprise whenever the latter were 
smaller in number. The Government forces had to resist in self-defence and sporadic 
fighting occurred in many provinces. 

Then, in December, 1945, President Truman sent General Marshall over to help to 
bring about peace in China and a cease-fire order was issued on January 13, 1946, by 
both the Government and the Chinese Communist Party. But did fighting cease after 
that? No, it spread. The Communists took advantage of the situation to expand. 
They attacked whenever and wherever they were in a favourable position. So at the 
beginning of May, 1946, when the Chinese Government moved from Chungking back 
to Nanking, the Communist troops were in control of the northern part of Kiangsu 
threatening the safety of Nanking itself. General Marshall and the American army 
and marine officers working under him certainly did their utmost,in trying to stop 
the fighting and bring about peace and unification in China, But they failed and 
had to give up after thirteen months’ untiring efforts. 

To many Chinese the failure of General Marshall’s mission was a foregone con- 
clusion because from the very beginning his task was an impossible one. The Chinese 
Communists never had any desire or willingness to co-operate with the Chinese 
Government. They negotiated with the Government, they accepted mediation from 
General Marshall, they issued cease-fire orders, they attended the Political Consulta- 
tion Conference and discussed the formaticn of a coalition government. Why did 
they do all these things? you may well ask. The answer is, for two purposes: (1) to 
camouflage their activities and (2) to gain time. They had no intention to reach a 
peaceful settlement with the Chinese Government, but they did not want the outside 
world to know it. They kept on negotiating, bargaining, and promising so that when 
the final and inevitable breakdown came they could lay the blame on their opponents. 
They knew very well time was on their side. They needed time to receive outside 
assistance; they needed time to enlarge their military forces; they needed time to 
cow people into submission in the regions under their control; and they needed time 
to do subversive work in the Government territory. 

They were fully aware that the finance of the Government was in a very tight 
position. So by destroying mines and factories, by agitating strikes and sabotage by 
cutting railway lines, by forcing the Government to keep a large standing army in 
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preparing for any emergency, they calculated that there would eventually occur a 
complete economic collapse and with it the downfall of the Government of the 
Kuomintang. General Marshall probably did not agree with me on this point when 
he went to China in December, 1945. But after thirteen months’ contact with the 
Chinese Communists he arrived at the same conclusion. To quote him from his 
statement of January 7: “The dyed-in-the-wool Communists do not hesitate at the 
most drastic measures to gain their end, as, for instance, the destruction of communi- 
cations in order to wreck the economy of China and produce a situation that would 
facilitate the overthrow or the collapse of the Government, without any regard to 
the immediate suffering of the people involved.” 

There are people in America and Great Britain who do not sympathize with Com- 
munism but who think that the Chinese Communists are not really communists but 
“agrarian reformers.” Nothing can be more misleading than this. There are 
different Democrats and Republicans in different countries in the world—in fact, even 
in the different states of this country, in the sense that a Democrat Senator from New 
York and a Democrat Senator from Ohio, or a Republican Congressman from Illinois 
and a Republican Congressman from Michigan, do not necessarily vote on the same 
side of a question. But there cannot be different Communists in different countries. 
If a man is a Communist—i.e., a member of the Communist Party—he is the same type 
of Communist whether he happens to be an American, a Briton, a Chinese, a French- 
man, a Pole, a Greek, or a Yugoslav. His nationality makes no difference to him 
with regard to his belief and his. political actions. Why? Because the Communist 
Party is a world organization and its members all over the world believe in the same 
doctrine, adhere to the same programme, are controlled under the same szrict disci- 
pline, and obey the same orders from their headquarters in Moscow. 

How can you expect the Chinese Communists to be different from those in other 
countries? To give some illustrations: Trotsky was denounced by the Chinese 
Communists as arch traitor and public enemy No. 1. Why? What did Trotsky do 
to offend China? Nothing. Simply because it was ordered by Moscow. Again, before 
Germany attacked Soviet Russia on June 22, 1943, Hitler was res ectfully referred 
to as “ Der Führer” in Chinese Communist newspapers no matter bow ruthlessly he 
conducted the war against France, Britain, Norway, Belgium, Holland, Greece and 
Yugoslavia. After that attack, Hilter became the “chieftain of the Nazi bandits.” 
What made such a complete about-face overnight? By order of Moscow. To quote 
Congressman Spinger: “ Communists all over the world believe that Russia can do no 
wrong. The Chinese Communist leader Chou En-lai even appraised Russian policy 
in Mongolia and Manchuria. They would rather sacrifice their fatherland for their 
political headquarters—Moscow ” (Congressional Record, Vol. 92, No. 153). . 

Some Americans who are disappointed with the Chinese Government and are 
shocked by the appalling conditions of the Chinese people have got the notion that 
those Chinese who live under the Communist regime are much better off. Is this 
borne out by facts? The Chinese Communists boast about their land policy which 
redistributes lands of the landowners to peasants. It is for this policy that they are 
misnamed “ agrarian reformers.” ‘This sounds splendid. But are the peasants satis- 
fied and happy? At the time when they receive land from the local Soviet without 
any payment they certainly are. But they soon get wiser. For after harvest they 
have to deliver to the local Soviet in the name of contribution more than they ever 
paid to the landowners when they were tenants. No matter how hard they work 
and how large is their crop only enough is left to them to keep body and soul to- 
gether. As a result, the peasants who have lived under the Communist regime for 
one year or more usually refuse to grow more wheat or rice than required to support 
themselves and have to be forced to do so by severe punishment. 

In order to strengthen their authority upon the people the Communists resort to 
terrorism. When the Communists occupy a city or a district the businessmen and 
landowners are liquidated. Even those who own a hundred mow of land (about 17 
acres) are regarded as bourgeoisie and’ their Property is confiscated by the local Soviet. 
Any person who dares to mutter a word of doubt or dissatisfaction with the Com- 
munist rule is at once labelled a reactionary and mercilessly shot. Sometimes all the 
inhabitants of a village are wiped out for their disobedience to Communist orders or 
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for their allegiance to the Government. Consequently those provinces or districts 
which have for a considerable time been under Communist rule suffer sharp decrease 
in population. For instance, in my province, Kiangsi, part of which was occupied by 
the Communists for eight years just before they fled to northern Shensi in 1934, 
population dropped from 24 million in 1927 to 16 million in 1935. Eight millions of 
men, women and children in the Communist regions were either killed, or died of 
hunger and illness, or were driven away while their homes were burned down to the 
ground. In Hopeh and Shantung, of which a large part has been under Communist 
control since V-J Day, more people have been killed during the last year and a half 
than the previous eight years under Japanese occupation. In northern Kiangsu 
during the past year when Communist troops occupied it four million people out of a 
population of 16 million were driven away from their homes to suffer starvation and 
disease. Can you imagine people who live under such conditions to be happy and 
satisfied? 

Again, the Chinese Government has been accused as ‘a dictatorship while the 
Communist regime has been praised as a “ democracy.” Says Theodore H. White in 
Thunder out of China: “Those who visited Communist territory escaped from the 
oppression of the Kuomintang into what seems an area of light.” Nothing can be 
further from the truth. “No government is perfect,” said President Truman. I 
admit that the Chinese Government is far from being perfect. But with all its defects 
the Chinese Government cannot be called a dictatorship. No dictatorship would 
tolerate opposition or criticism within its territory. Can you imagine a German citizen 
criticizing the Nazi Government before Germany’s defeat? No, he would have been 
at once arrested and put into a concentration camp. But a Communist newspaper, 
Hsin Hwa Daily News, was published in Chungking both during and after the war 
which attacked the Chinese Government most severely. Even other newspapers 
which are not Communist have frequently opposed the policy of the Government 
and exposed the corruptive conduct of high officials. I myself, while a member of 
the Central Committee of the Kuomintang, have often criticized the Government not 
only here in America but in Chungking and Nanking as well, without fear of being 
arrested, 

As to the democratic character of the Communist rule J need only say that we have 
yet to find a single Communist, a single newspaper or book published in the Com- 
munist territory, who or which dares to criticize one single act done by Mao Tze-tung 
or by the Communist regime. In his recent message to the Congress President 
Truman said: “The peoples of a number of countries of the world have recently 
had totalitarian regimes forced upon them against their will. The Government of 
the U.S. has made frequent protests against coercion and intimidation, in violation 
of the Yalta Agreement, in Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria.” Noweif we regard the 
Communist governments in these countries not as democracies but as totalitarian 
regimes, how can we expect their fellow-Communists in China to form a democracy 
in the sense in which we understand democracy here in America? 

The Chinese Government is sometimes condemned as undemocratic because it is 
a one-party rule and has no constitution. Now the one-party rule is a transitional 
system and not an end in itself. As early as 1935 the Chinese Government drafted a 
constitution, intended to convene a national assembly to adopt it and then to hand 
the political power to popularly elected government. But the Sino-Japanese War 
delayed the convention of the national assembly for eight years. As soon as the war 
was over the Chinese Government determined to convene. the national assembly in 
November, 1945. But objection was raised by the Communists that the Draft Con- 
stitution was undemocratic and that the National Assembly elected ten years ago 
consisted of no representatives of other parties. The Chinese Government accepted 
their demands, postponed the convention of the Assembly, made sweeping changes 
in the Draft Constitution and assigned seats in the National Assembly to the various 
parties, including, of course, the Communist Party. But despite these concessions the 
Chinese Communists did not attend the Assembly when it finally convened in 
November, 1946. In the words of General Marshall: “In fact, the National 
Assembly has adopted a democratic constitution which in all major respects is in 
accordance with the principles laid down by the all-party Political Consultation Con- 
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‘erence of last January. It is unfortunate that the Communists did not see fit to 
yarticipate in the Assembly, since the constitution that has been adopted seems to 
nelude every major point that they wanted.” Not only did they not participate, but 
they demanded later that the National Assembly be dissolved and the Constitution be 
qullified. I leave it to you to judge for yourselves who has blocked the way to con- 
ititutional government in China. 

Some of my American friends have asked me “ Why don’t you let the Chinese 
Communists alone and go ahead with your post-war reconstruction?” We would if 
we could. But we could not. Here in America you have also a Communist Party 
which has a membership of about 100,000, which has no army cf its own and which 
controls no territory. Yet your F.B.I. keeps a constant watch on the American 
ommunists and your Congress is time and again investigating their un-American 
ictivities. In China the Communist Party is a state within a state. It has its own 
Soviet Government, it has its own army, it controls a large territory, it issues its own 
currency and it works day and night to overthrow the Chinese Government. How 
zan you expect China to survive and prosper under such conditions? 

Some Americans who are friends of China but who have beer. greatly disappointed 
with the Chinese situation since victory now advocate a hands-off policy towards 
China. They argue that as the Chinese Government and the Chinese Communists 
will not come to terms America must withdraw ard let them fight it out. The 
American Government must withhold its support to the Chinese Governmént until 
and unless a coalition government including the Chinese Communists is formed and 
China is unified. Now the American Government has a perfect right to adopt such 
a policy and the Chinese have no right to trouble America witk their purely internal 
oroblems. But I want to ask you two questions: Is such a policy towards China 
consistent with your policy in other parts of the world, and is such a policy expedient 
from the viewpoint of American interest? 

Sixteen days ago President Truman delivered a speech before the joint session 
of the Congress which startled the world and seems to many to mark the turning 
point of American foreign policy. In his message Mr. Truman asked for $400,000,000 
to aid Greece and Turkey to help fight against Communism both from within and 
from without. According to Mr. Truman, “ The very existence of the Greek state to- 
day is threatened by the terrorist activities of several thousand armed men, led by Com- 
munists, who defy the Government’s authority at a number of points, particularly 
along the northern boundaries. If Greece should fali under the control of an armed 
minority, the effects upon its neighbour, Turkey, would be immediate and serious. 
Confusion and disorder might well spread throughout the entire Middle East... 
collapse of free institutions and loss of independence would be disastrous not only 
for them but forethe world. Discouragement and possibly zailure would quickly 
ge the lot of neighbouring peoples striving to maintain their freedom and indepen- 
dence.” So Greece and Turkey must have assistance and the U.S. must supply it. 

The President went on to search for the root of troubles in the world today and 
declared : “ At the present moment in world history nearly every nation must choose 
between alternative ways of life . . . one way of life is based upon the will of the 
majority and is distinguished by- free institutions, responsible government, free 
elections, guarantees of individual liberty, freedom of speech and religion, and free- 
dom from political oppression. The second way of life is based upon the will of a 
minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. It relies upon terror and oppression, 
a controlled press and radio, fixed elections, and the suppression of personal freedoms. 
[ believe that it must be the policy of the U.S. to support free peoples who are resist- 
ing attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures. I believe that 
we must assist free peoples to work out their own destinies in their own way.” “The 
seeds of totalitarian régimes are nurtured by misery and want; they spread and grow 
in the evil soil of poverty and strife; they reach their full growth when the hope of a 
people for a better life nas died.” Therefore American help “should be primarily 
through economic and financial aid which is essential to economic stability and 
orderly political processes.” 

These sentences are certainly noble and convincing. I, for one,’ think President 
Truman has adopted a far-sighted and wise policy and the American Congress and 
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public opinion will back him up. But I want to ask you whether the same logic 
applies to the Far East just as well. Is not China also one of those nations who have 
to make a choice between these two ways of life? Are not the Chinese people also 
fighting to maintain their “ national integrity against aggressive movements that 
seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes” as the Greeks are? If the Greek 
and Turkish people deserve assistance because they “ are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minorities or by outside pressures,” why don’t the Chinese deserve 
the same kind of assistance when they are doing exactly the same thing? And if 
totalitarian regimes imposed upon Greece and Turkey “undermine the foundations 
of international peace and hence the security of the United States,” would not the 
totalitarian regime imposed upon a country like China endanger international peace 
and American security to a much greater extent? 

When Congressman Walter Judd asked Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
in the House Foreign Affairs Committee whether there were not a contradiction in 
American attitude towards Communism in Greece and in China the latter said: 
“ The two cases were very different. The Chinese Government did not face defeat 
by the Communists, whereas the plight of Greece was desperate.” I agree with Mr. 
Acheson that the Chinese Communists have no hope to overthrow the Chinese 
Government by military force, but we must not forget that economically and finan- 
cially China is in the same critical situation as Greece. Practically the whole country 
has been devastated by eight years of war and a year and a half of civil strife. Great 
inflation has raised commodity prices more than ten thousand times. The former 
middle-class people, who were quite well-to-do before the war, now live in poverty 
and want, while the great majority of people, who have always been poor, are now in 
miserable conditions. Do not such living conditions as found in China furnish a 
fertile ground for Communism to grow as described by your President? 

Some people think that by giving aid to Greece, Turkey or China to fight against 
Communism the U.S. is courting war. I think-in just the opposite way. Wars can 
be avoided by peace-loving nations not by concessions and appeasement but by firm 
policy and determined action. History is full of such instances. Great Britain, France 
and the United States went into World War II not by courting it but by drifting 
towards it through concession and appeasement. You could have avoided the war 
with Japan if you stopped Japan in 1931 when she began to occupy Manchuria. 
Similarly, you could have avoided war with Germany if you had stopped Hitler when 
he began to rearm in 1935 or when he marched, his troops to Rhineland in 1936. 
Let us take a lesson from history of the last twenty years. It is much better for 
America to call a halt to new aggression now than to drift until, one day, America 
would be left standing alone in a hostile totalitarian world when war would be 
surely forced on her. . 

No, we do not ask the American Government to send soldiers over to help us to 
suppress the Communist Party in China. We do not even ask the American Govern- 
ment to furnish us with munitions to fight against the Communists. But we do ask 
the American Goverament, for the sake of the world peace and American security 
as well as the independence and integrity of China, to continue its economic and 
financial aid to the Chinese Government, because this economic and financial aid is 
badly needed for China’s economic recovery and political stability. A democratic and 
prosperous China will serve as a bastion against totalitarian aggression in the Far 
East and consequently contribute to world peace; while a weak and chaotic China 
will always create disturbance in the Far East and in the whole world. In order to 
make China democratic and prosperous we must do our part in carrying out sweeping 
reforms in our Government, but you must also do your part to help China so that a 
totalitarian regime will not be imposed upon her against her will. 
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FITZGERALD’S TRANSLATION OF JAMI, OR THE 
ALLEGORY OF SALAMAN AND ABSAL* 


By A. A. HEKMAT 


(Professor of the History of Persian Literature in the University of Teheran) 


Jne of the most beautiful flowers of both English and Persian literature is the 
amous poem composed by the great genius Omar Khayyam of Nishapur eight hun- 
Ired years ago, and metamorphosed into delightful English verse by another genius, 
idward FitzGerald, in the last century. Of these quatrains both in their original 
?ersian form and in their English version, much has been said and everybody will 
1ave read them; and even have committed some of them to memory. Today I should 
ike to speak about another literary product of the first order in both tongues; a 
endering from the Persian by the same pen which so successfully introduced Omar 
<hayyam to the English speaking world. 

Yes, I speak of FitzGerald, the famous interpreter of Khayyam’s teachings; this 
ime FitzGerald deals with another Persian work of high value; an allegory of Greek 
wigin, mentioned by Avicenna (Ibn Sind) in the eleventh century; a parable com- 
nented on by Nasir al-Din Țūsī in the thirteenth; put into verse in very beautiful 
ouplets by Jami in the fifteenth; and translated into English by FitzGerald in the 
tineteenth. It is the story of “ Salaman and Absal.” 

Salaman and Absal are the names of two characters in an allegory which was for 
enturies a theme of moral instruction in many countries. The origin of the story 
nust be sought in the Greek, but in Islamic sources it is said to appear for the 
irst time in a translation by Hunain ibn Ishaq’ in the ninth century. The first 
uthentic mention of it, however, occurs in Avicenna’s famous work, the Kitab als 
sharat. Abū ‘Ali Husain ibn Sina (980-1037), the king of Muslim philosophers, in 
his treatise on philosophy, in Part IX on “'The Position of the Gnostics,” makes a 
very brief statement which may be roughly translated as follows: 


“ Whenever thy ear be struck by what thou hearest, and thou hearkenest to the 
story of Salaman and Absal, know then that Salaman is a symbol of thyself and 
Absal is a symbol of thy rank in gnosis. If thou hast the ability, then try to 
decipher the mystery if thou canst.” 


Later two great savants wrote commentaries on Avicenna’s [sharat. Imam Fakhr 
U-Din Razi (1149-1209) tried to find an explanation of what Ibn Sina says, but he 
ailed, and had to confess that the story is an enigma which cannot be elucidated 
vy ordinary reason, since Salaman and Absal were two names invented by the 
“Master.” The second commentary was written by Khwaja Nasir al-Din, the great 
icholar of Tus (1200-1274). This eminent philosopher alludes to an old story of 
Salaman and Absal and adds that it is said to be an ancient Arab legend.” He gives 
wo variants of this story; the one of greater interest to us runs as follows: 

“ Once upon a time there was a King in Egypt, Rome and Greece who had a Sage 
ts his minister, through whose wisdom he conquered the seven continents of the 
vorld. He yearned for a son, but so hated woman that he could not achieve this 
lesire in the ordinary way. So the Sage through his deep learning devised a means 
whereby his sperma hominis without the medium of a woman’s womb could 
produce a boy whom they named Salaman. They got a young nurse to suckle 
he child. The beautiful young nurse, called Absal, brought him up till he grew into 
ı handsome youth. Then the foster mother fell in love with him and seduced him. 
Che King, his father, learning of this, reproached him and urged him to give up the 
‘company of Absal. Unable to separate himself from his beloved, he fled with her 
werseas to the shores of the western ocean. The King had a magic instrument, by 








* A lecture delivered at the Anglo-Persian Institute, Teheran, on May 19, 1946. 
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means of which he could get information from anywhere in the world, wherever it 
might be, and could influence people, whoever they were.? In this way he learnt all 
about the lovers. 

“For a while he took pity on them and left them at their ease. But, worried 
by their long absence, he became angry and brought his magic power to bear on 
Salaman, making him powerless to reach his beloved. In extreme anguish Salaman 
went back to his father and begged him for mercy. The King refused to free him 
from his magic influence or to recognize him as the heir to his crown. As he could 
not bear to be parted from Absal, the prince again fled with her. They threw them- 
selves into the sea, seeking by death to put an end to their misery. The guardian 
spirit of the sea saved Salaman but left Absal to drown. 

“ Salaman, broken with grief, lived in bitter misery. The King took pity on him, 
and asked the ‘Sage for help to rescue him. The Sage summoned the youth, and 
promised to give him back his beloved. For a while, the Sage would show him her 
image; and he was contented with it. By and by, his spirit being developed, he was 
ready to see the image of ‘Zuhrah.’> So one day the Philosopher revealed Zuhrah to 
him and encouraged him to marry this celestial beauty. Consequently his earthly 
love for Absal was effaced from his heart, and thenceforth he dwelt in eternal life 
with Zuhrah; he gave up all thought of Absal and ascended the throne. 

“The Sage built two Pyramids, one as the tomb of the King, the other as his own. 
They wrote all this story and left it with their bodies inside the Pyramid. There it 
remained hidden, till Aristotle, having learnt the key of the mystery from his teacher 
Plato, got the record out of the Pyramid, and again closed up the passage. Thus the 
sel was given to the world. After many ages it was translated by Hunain ibn 
Ishaq.” 

ts pointing out that the story may be merely an invention of one of the so- 
called philosophers, and indicating that it was not entirely consonant with Avicenna’s 
words, Nasir al-Din explains the mystery and deciphers the personages and events in 
the Allegory. The King symbolizes the Active Intelligence, and the Sage the grace 
bestowed on the Intelligence from on high; Salaman is the Soul of Man which is 
produced spontaneously and not from the womb of Matter. Absal is the body, by 
which the Soul is nourished and delighted. The love between those two signifies 
the inclination of the Soul for bodily delights; their flight to the shores of the Western 
Ocean, concentration upon the satisfaction of Mortal Passions. Absal’s debauchery 
expresses the attachment of the body to sensual pleasures; the opportunity reluctantly 
given to them on the Island, when Salaman was powerless to reach Absal, shows 
that the spirit tends to live long while the bodily powers decline. The Prince’s return 
to the King symbolizes the yearning of the Soul for its celestial home, and the desire 
to repent of its errors and return to pure intellectual pleasures; the second flight and 
their throwing themselves into the sea (or fire) indicate that the Sensual Powers 
are destroyed with age and the Pure Intellect alone remains, the body perishes and 
the soul survives. Zuhrah is Intellectual perfection; Salaman’s marriage with Zuhrah 
is the soul’s union with its ideal; his mounting the throne depicts the arrival of the 
soul at its Heavenly Perfection; the two pyramids which survived for ages mean 
the Eternal Existence of Form and Matter, both having corporeal being. 

After this explanation Nasir al-Din relates another version of the story, which 
may be the true story referred to by Avicenna; but since this variant is not the one 
versified by Jami and rendered into English by FitzGerald, I omit it.” 

A full description of the story is given with many details by the French Orientalist, 
Baron Carra de Vaux, who gave names and titles to all the persons; I may refer the 
student to what is written in his valuable work Avicenne. A French version of the 
same story by Professor Dr. August Bricteux of Liège University contains a long 
introduction, in which the Belgian savant gives a full and detailed commentary. This 
French version was published in Paris in 1911. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century the poetical talent of the last classic poet 
of Persia, the great Jami (Nur al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman), was in its full splendour. 
The Master adopted this allegory as the topic of a long Masnavi, which is one ‘of 
his “ Septet.”* This beautiful poem of Jami’s, which contains more than eleven 
hundred couplets, follows the story as told by Nasir al-Din Tiisi. There are some 
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points of difference between the two, but the main structure is the same; for instance, 
according to Tusi, the two lovers throw themselves into the sea and the spirit of the 
sea saves the youth, but the girl is drowned, while Jami has them build a funeral 
pyre from which Salaman is rescued, but on which Absal burns to death. 

The poem was apparently compiled in 885 a.n. (1480 a.p.), and was dedicated to 
Ya‘qab Aq-Qoyinlii, the reigning monarch of Tabriz, who for a period of eleven 
years ruled a vast empire comprising Mesopotamia, Azerbaijan and Armenia. At 
that time the poet was sixty-eight years old, and in the introduction he complains of 
his age and feebleness, and alludes in a very beautiful verse to the use of spectacles, 
calling them the “ European-Glass,” which seem to have been but recently introduced 
from Venice. This verse is thus translated by FitzGerald : 


“ My teeth fall out, my two eyes see no more, 


Till by Ferenghi glasses turned to four.” 


Jami in this work expands the short parable into a very long poem, adding many 
descriptive details to the original. He illustrates-each episode with some interesting 
little fable; some of these are translated by FitzGerald. He discusses at length various 
moral lessons, and at the end of the story gives a very complete explanation of the 
whole, on the same lines as that of Nasir al-Din Tiisi given above. 

Of Jami’s “Septet,” which includes this Masnavi, many beautiful manuscript 
copies written in artistic calligraphy and illuminated with gold are found in libraries 
in Iran, Europe and India. It has also been printed in India, Teheran, and London, 
the latest edition being published by “‘Shargh Bookshop” in Teheran in 1306 A.H.s. 
(1927 a.D.) in fine lithography. 

Nur al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami, the greatest poet ‘of his time, and the last of 
the classical poets, was born in 817/1414, in the small town of Jam. He devoted his 
life to learning, receiving his education in the two great metropolises of the age, 
Samarkand and Herat. He reached the height of his fame in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, during the long reign of Sultan Husain Baigara (875-912 a.u.), and 
was an intimate friend of the great Amir Mir ‘Ali-shir Nava’i, to whom he dedicated 
many of his books. The contemporary rulers of the neighbouring countries held him 
in great respect. Bayazid II, Ottoman Sultan in Constantinople, Uziin Hasan, the 
Turkaman in Tabriz, and his son Ya‘qib, to whom this Masnavi is dedicated, are 
among the foreign kings who sent him letters and accompanying presents, and to 
whom the great master sent books of his own composition. 

Except for the one occasion when he made a pilgrimage to Mecca in 877/1472, 
Jami passed all his eighty years quietly in his homeland, where he died, at Herat, 
in 898/1492. During a long life devoted to knowledge and the arts, he produced 
numerous masterpieces in poetry and prose, using both Persian and Arabic. Sufism, 
philosophy, Islamic law and tradition, biography, literature and grammar are some 
of many subjects he treated. His three Dīvāns of odes and panegyrics, and his Septet 
of allegorical, lyrical and didactic poems, are brilliant jewels of Persian poetry, and 
rare among the masterpieces of world literature. 

Owing to religious prejudices, his reputation in his own country remained some- 
what obscure for more than three centuries after his death. Jami, considered a fanatic 
Sunni, was not approved by his Shi‘ite fellow-countrymen. On the other hand, in 
India, where the Persian language was a living tongue during those centuries, his 
name was honoured and his works were admired in the courts of the Indian Em- 
perors, Rajas and Navabs and in all learned circles. So it came to pass that in the 
nineteenth. century English savants knew him and studied him, publishing his 

_books with commentaries. The Salaman and Absal® appeared in 1850, edited by F. 
Falconer, and printed in London by William Watts for the Society for the Publication 
of Oriental Texts. Six years later, in 1856, the story of Salaman was again given to 
the world but in a new form and in a new language. This was Edward FitzGerald’s 
metrical translation. 

FitzGerald, the new reviver of our old parable, and the interpreter of Jami, and 
later of Omar Khayyam, the translation of whose quatrains gained for him a uni- 
versal fame, was born on March 31, 1809, the seventh of eight children. His father, 
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John Purcell, was a country squire, fond of hunting and shooting. His mother, Mary 
Francis FitzGerald, whose name the family later assumed, was a vivid, gifted woman 
of fashionable and social tastes, a good linguist and fond of poetry. As a boy Edward 
was fond of books, loved the country and the sea, and had a great devotion to the 
theatre, which later found expression in his translation of some of the Greek tragedies, 
as well as of the six dramas of Calderon. From schools he went up to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he formed friendships with men who later became famous 
literary figures, such as Thackeray, W. H. Thomson and Tennyson. 

FitzGerald began to study Persian in 1853, under the direction of his friend E. B. 
Cowell, who after a long visit to India became Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
Of this, in a letter to Tennyson, FitzGerald says: “I also amuse myself with poking 
out some Persian which E. Cowell would inaugurate me with. I go on with it 
because it is a point in common with him, and enables us to study together.” His 
first serious studies were devoted to Jami, and he set about a translation of the 
Salaman and Absal, which he published in 1856 just six years after the issue of 
the Persian version. At about this time he also translated ‘ Attar’s Mantiq al-Tair 
(The Bird Parliament). But this was never published during his lifetime, and ap- 
peared only in a posthumous edition. 

It is interesting to note that within two years FitzGerald was encouraging his 
professor to translate Hafiz “into pure sweet and partially measured prose,” which 
“ must be better than what I am doing for Jami, whose ingenious prattle I am stilting 
into too Miltonic verse.” In another letter, dated 1857, he says: 


“Only today I have been opening dear old Salaman : the original copy, we 
bought and began this time three years ago at Oxford.” 


In May, 1879, four years before his death, in a letter to Professor Charles Eldon 
Norton, he says: “ This reminds me of all the pains he (Cowell) bestowed on me five 
and twenty years ago; of which the result is one final edition of Omar and Jami. 
Jami (Salaman) is cut down to two-thirds of his former proportion and very much 
improved, I think.” 

Finally writing to H. Schultz Wilson, he again mentioned his Salaman in the 
following terms: “Jami tells of what everybody knows, under cover of a not very 
skilful allegory. I have undoubtedly improved the whole by boiling it down to about 
a quarter of its original size, and there are many pretty things in it, though the blank 
verse is too Miltonic for Oriental style. All this considered, why did I ever meddle 
with it? Why it was the first Persian Poem I read with my friend E. Cowell near 
on forty years ago . . . the Allegory is like the best of works of that sort, interesting 
in itself as well as for the moral it conveys, and the graceful interludes, throwing a 
side-light on the story, are varied, original and unique. There would seem to be no 
reason why Salaman and Absal should not have a wide popularity on its own merits.” 

Although FitzGerald spent much time and care on Salaman and Absal, yet 
compared with his Rubaiyat it achieved no success. His poem on this old allegory 
enjoys little reputation. The critics consider the cause to be his faithfulness to 
the original. One has justly said that into Salaman he “put so little of himself, 
and was content to ride in Jami’s chariot.” Translation is a treacherous art, and 
the good interpreter is always exposed to the danger of making his work a little too 
“languid.” FitzGerald, following too closely Jami’s verse, which is full of Oriental 
similes and metaphors, perhaps made his poem too artificial and figurative for the 
English reader, and a little too stilted when put into the solemn Miltonic measure, 
which he chose for it—a weakness which, as we have seen from his own letters, he 
himself recognized. But his early exercises on Salaman and on The Bird Parlia- 
ment prepared him for the greater task ahead, and enabled him later to produce that ` 
splendid masterpiece, his Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

On June 14, 1883, our English writer of the secular story passed painlessly away 
in his sleep; the story remains, perhaps to be treated by some other writer, poet, or 
thinker of a different race, language and country in the future. 

I conclude this paper with a few illustrations, showing how well FitzGerald in 
his translation has reflected the beauty of Jami’s original. 
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7 JAM] LAMENTS HIS OLD AGE AND FEEBLENESS 


And yet, how long, O Jami, stringing Verse, 
Pearl after pearl, on that old Harp of thine? 
` Year after year attuning some new Song, 

The breath of some old Story? Life is gone, 
And that last song is not the last; my Soul 
Is spent—and still a Story to be told! 
And I, whose back is crooked as the Harp 
I still keep tuning through the Night till Day! 
That harp untuned.by Time—the harper’s hand 
Shaking with Age—how shall the harper’s hand 
Repair its cunning, and the sweet old harp 
Be modulated as of old? Methinks 
*T were time to break and cast it in the fire; 
The vain old harp, that, breathing from its strings 
No music more to charm the ears of men, - 

< May, from its scented ashes, as it burns, 
Breathe resignation to the Harper’s soul, 
Now that his body looks to dissolution. 
My teeth fall out—my two eyes see no more 
Till by Feringhi glasses turn’d to four; 
Pain sits with me sitting behind my knees, 
From which I hardly rise unhelpt of hand; 
I bow down to my root, and like a Child 
Yearn, as is likely, to my Mother Earth, 
Upon whose bosom I shall cease to weep, 
And on my Mother’s bosom fall asleep. * 


THE STORY. OF MAJNUN TRACING THE NAME 
OF LAILA IN THE SAND 


One who travell’d in the Desert . 
Saw Majnin where he was sitting 
All alone like a Magician 
Tracing letters in the Sand. 
“Oh distracted Lover! writing 

. What the Sword-wind of the Desert 
Undeciphers so that no one 
After you shall understand.” 
Majnin answer’d: “I am writing 
Only for myself, and only 
‘Laila,’ —if for ever ‘ Laila’ 
Writing in that Word a Volume, 
Over which for ever poring, 
From her very Name I sip 
In Fancy, till I drink, her Lip.” 


IN PRAISE OF JUSTICE IN A KING 


The Shah that has not Wisdom in himself, 
Nor has a Wise one for his Councellor, 
The wand of his Authority falls short, 
And his Dominion crumbles at the base. 
‘For he, discerning not the characters 
Of Tyranny and Justice, confounds both, 
Making the World a desert, and Redress 
A fantom-water of the Wilderness. 
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THE BIRTH OF SALAMAN 
For Lo! from Darkness came to Light a Child, 


‘Of carnal composition unattaint; 


. A Perfume from the realm of Wisdom va 


HIS 


A.Rosebud blowing on the Royal stem; 

The crowning Jewel of the Crown; a Star 
Under whose augury triumph’d the Throne. 
For whom dividing, and again in one 

Whole perfect Jewel re-uniting, those 

Twin Jewel-words, Salamat and Asman, 

They hail’d him by the title of Salámán. 

And whereas from no Mother milk he drew, 
They chose for him a Nurse—her name Abs4l— 
So young, the opening roses of her breast 

But just had budded to an infant’s lip; 

So beautiful, as from the silver line 

Dividing the musk-harvest of her’ hair 

Down to her foot that trampled crowns of Kings, 
A Moon of beauty full; who thus elect 
Should in the garment of her bounty fold 
Salámán of auspicious angury, 

Should feed him with the flowing of her breast. 
And, once her eyes had open’d upon Him, 
They closed to all the world beside, and fed ' 
For ever doating on her Royal jewel 

Close in his golden cradle casketed ! 


SALAMAN’S SKILL AT ‘POLO 


Soon as the Lord of Heav'n had sprung his horse 
Over horizon into the blue field, 

Salámán kindled with the wine of sleep, 
Mounted a barb ‘of fire for the Maidan; 


- He and a troop of Princes—Kings in blood, 


Kings in the kingdom-troubling tribe of beauty, 
All young in years and courage, bat in harid 
Gallop’d a field, toss’d down the golden ball ° 
And chased, so many crescent Moons a full; 
And, all alike intent upon the Game; 

Sáláman still would carry from them all 


The prize, and shouting “ Hl!” drive home the ball.?° 


WIT, HIS POESY AND HIS PENMANSHIP 


His Soul rejoiced in knowledge of all kind; 


The fine edge of his Wit would split a hair, 
And in the noose of apprehension catch 

A meaning ere articulate in word; 

Close as the knitted jewel oz Parwin 

His jewel Verse he strung; his Rhetoric 
Enlarging like the Mourners of the Bier. 
And when he took the nimble reed in hand 
To run the errand of his Thought along 

Its paper field—the character he traced, 

Fine on the lip of Youth as the first hair, 


Drove Penmen, as that Lovers, to despair.++ 


` FitzGerald’s Translation of Jami 


THE KING’S ADVICE TO THE PRINCE 


“Oh, do not wound me with a dagger thorn; 
Let not the full-blown rose of Royalty 
Be left to wither in a hand unclean. 
For what thy proper pastime? Bat in hand 
To mount and manage Rakhsh along the Field; 
Not, with no weapon but a wanton curl 
Idly reposing on a silver breast. 
Go, fly thine arrow at the antelope, 
And lion—let me not My lion see 
Slain by the arrow eyes of a ghazal. 
Go, challenge Z4l or Rustam to the Field, 
And smite the warriors’ neck; not, flying them, 
Beneath a woman’s foot submit thine own. 
Oh wipe the woman’s henna from thy hand, 
Withdraw thee from the minion who from thee 
Dominion draws, and draws me with thee down; 
Years have I held my head aloft, and all 
For thee—Oh shame if thou prepare my Fall!” 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE SEA 


He halted on the Seashore; on the shore 
Of a great Sea that reaching like a floor. - 
Of rolling Firmament below the Sky’s 
From Kaf to Kaf, to Gau and Mahi down 
Descended, and its Stars were living eyes. 
The Face of it was as it were a range 
Of moving Mountains; or a countless host 
Of Camels trooping tumultuously up, 
Host over host, and foaming at the lip. 
Within, innumerable glittering things 
Sharp as cut Jewels, to the sharpest eye 
Scarce visible, hither and hither slipping, 
As silver scissors slice a blue brocade; 
But should the Dragon coil’d in the abyss 

° Emerge to light, his starry counter-sign 
Would shrink into the depth of Heav’n aghast.!? 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF ONE’S DEEDS 


The Lords of Wrath have perish’d by the blow 
Themselves had aim’d at others long ago. 

Draw not in haste the sword, which Fate, may be, 
Will sheathe, hereafter to be drawn on Thee, 


SORROW IN MAN’S LIFE 


From the Beginning such has been the Fate 

Of Man, whose very clay was soak’d in tears. 
For when at first of common Earth they took, 
And moulded to the stature of the Soul, 

For Forty days, full Forty days, the cloud 

Of Heav’n wept over him from head to foot : 
And when the Forty days had passed to Night, 
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The Sunshine of one solitary day 
‘Look’d out of Heav’n to dry the weeping clay. 
And though that sunshine in the long arrear 
Of darkness on the breathless image rose, 
Yet, with the Living, every wise man knows 
Such consummation scarcely shall be here! 


4 


THE KING’S LAST WORDS TO HIS SON 
“ My Son, the Kingdom of The World is not 


Eternal, nor the sum of right desire; s ' 
Make thou the Law reveal’d of God thy Law, ' 
The voice of Intellect Divine within 

Interpreter; and considering To-day 
To-morrow’s Seed-field, ere That come to bear, 
Sow with the harvest of Eternity. 

And, as all Work, and, most of all, the Work 
That Kings are born to, wisely should be wrought, 
Where doubtful of thine own sufficiency, 

Ever, as I havė done, consult the wise. 

Turn not thy face away from the Old ways, 

That were the canon of the Kings of Old; 

Nor cloud with Tyranny the glass of Justice : 

By Mercy rather to right Order turn 

Confusion, and Disloyalty to Love. 

In thy provision for the Realm’s estate, 

And for the Honour that becomes a King, 

Drain not thy People’s purse—the Tyranny 
Which Thee candies at thy Subject’s cost, 

Awhile shall make thee strong; but in the end 
Shall bow tay neck beneath thy People’s hate, 
And lead thee with the Robber down to Hell.” 


REFERENCES 


1 Hunain ibn Ishaq (809-874). a Christian Arab physician, who liyed in Baghdad in 
the time of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil, rendered many Greek texts to Arabic. 

2 Nasir al-Din states that, according to what he heard from some learned men in 
Khurasan, there was in a book entitled al-Nawadir (The Choice Sayings), by 
al-‘Arabi, a story of two men; one was famous for his peaceful character 
so he was called Salaman from the root salama (“peace”). The other, Absal, was 
reputed for his evil morals. The two were captured by a tribe; the first was 
ransomed and saved, the second was exposed to death, so he was called Absal 
from absala (“exposed to death”). Their story became proverbial in Arab 

‘ folklore, but the story in this form does not correspond to what the author of 
the Isharat meant. 

In Persian legend two instruments are named which both possess this magic 
power: one the cup of Jam, the other the mirror of Alexander. Here, in the 
story as related by Nasir al-Din Tiisi, no precise indication is given as to which 

` one was used by the King, Salaman’s father. In Jami’s version the instrument 

is specified as a mirror and is thus given by FitzGerald also: 


oo 


Then from his secret Art the Sage vyzir, 


A magic mirror made; . . . 


Soa k e 3 
4 We have here another discrepancy between Jami’s masnavi and Nasir al-Din’s 


account. According to the Sharh Ishārāt the two lovers threw themselves into 


i 
' 
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- the sea; the young prince was saved and his beloved perished. But Jami, fol- 
lowed by FitzGerald, says that they built a pyre of wood, and “ Salaman fired 
the Pile, and in the flame that, passing him, consumed Absal like straw, died his 
divided self... .” 

3 The Planetary and Celestial Venus of Islamic cosmogony. 

€ This part of the story is found only in Nasir al-Din’s account; it does not appear 
in Jami, and consequently is not mentioned by FitzGerald. 

7 There is another variation of the story related by Ibn Tufail, the famous philoso- 
pher of Andalusia in the twelfth century, in his philosophic romance Haty ibn 
rahe The story is too long and too scholastic to be included in our short 
talk, 

8 Jami’s greatest poetical work consists of seven masnavis, each being of a different 
nature and in a different rhythm. These are called collectively the Saba‘ or Haft 
Aurang (the “ Seven Thrones ”), a title of the constellation of the Great Bear in 
Persian astrology. 

° Jami derives the name Salaman from the word salémat (health, soundness); then 
the adjective salaman would mean “healthy.” But he gives no derivation for 
the name Absal. He gives a long description of Absal’s beauty eulogizing each 
single part of her body in typical Oriental style. But FitzGerald has “boiled” 
the whole description down to six lines from the original thirty-seven couplets. 

t0 Polo, the old Persian game called gi va-chaugéan (ball and stick). The stick, having 
one end curved, is compared by Jami to the new moon and the ball to the full 
moon. The insignia of royalty, having the same shape, are also called chaugān. 
The word saulajfin is the arabicized form of the same word, and is used 
here too by Jami. The name polo shows that the game went from Persia to 
India and from India to Europe; the French name “le jeu de mail” may be from 
the Persian word mil, a post planted on the polo ground. Note the term 
chālgāh, a hole in the ground used as a goal. FitzGerald’s “Hal!” is taken 
from the London version of 1850, where both chal and chālgāh are written and 
hal and halgah, a mistake on the part of the editor, but one which makes it 
certain that it was this edition which FitzGerald used for his translation. 

21 To educate a young man of the nobility in poetry and prose and penmanship was 
the usual custom throughout the Middle Ages in the Orient. A well-educated 
prince ought to write a beautiful hand, to be able to compose a poem and a 
well-styled letter. Jami, in his description of Salaman’s education, gives a 
résumé of the training customary in his own age. . j 

42 Persia being an inland country its literature is lacking in maritime descriptions. 
This passage of Jami’s is one of the rare examples of sea literature. Note that 
the similes ef waves to mountains and to the herds of raging camels feature 
two peculiarities of the Persian landscape. 


A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
TURKO-CAUCASIAN BORDER 


By Matcotm Burr, D.sc. 


Tus rival merits and claims of Turks and Armenians had become a threadbare sub- 
ject a quarter of a century ago. But the recent controversy over the districts of Kars, 
Artvin and Ardahan has again made this question actual. At the same time the 
serious mis-statements of fact in reputable organs of the British and American press 
make it useful to restate the facts. 

In order to appreciate the varied aspects of Soviet claims to Turkish territory it 
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is necessary to recall the historical background against which the present issue is sét. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the Turko-Caucasian frontier has been, 
the scene of five Russo-T'urkish wars: in two of these Great Britain was directly 
concerned (1853-55 and 1914-18), and in another two (1806-12 and 1877-78) British 
policy was interested. In every one of these conflicts the issue of the Straits was 
involved, and Russian traditional policies in connection with the control of the 
Straits and with strategic frontiers in the Middle East are clearly very closely 
connected. : 

From the eighteenth century both the Russian and Turkish Governments have 
used the racial groups and tribal societies on their frontiers as instruments of 
policy. In the Caucasus Turkish support of the Murid movement in Dagistan and 
Turkish and British support of the Circassians up to the period of the Crimean War 
had an important delaying effect on the deployment of Russian imperial policy in 
the direction of the Tigris and Euphrates Valleys and the Persian Gulf. After the 
Crimean War the deportation of the bulk of the population of Circassia by the 
Russians (over a million were driven from their villages) set the pattern, half a cen- 
tury later, for a similar Turkish action against the Armenians. 

Since the seventeenth century the Georgians had allowed themselves to be 
used as the instruments of Russian policy, but it was Paskievich—the most brilliant 
of Russian administrators in the Caucasus—who first developed contact with both the 
Armenians and the Kurds with a view to using them as instruments for the penetra- 
tion and fragmentation of the Ottoman provinces in Anatolia. As Commander-in- 
Chief in Erzurum in 1828 he drew up comprehensive plans for the conquest of Asia 
Minor during the campaign planned for the following year. He initiated relations 
with the Kurdish chieftains as far south as Bitlis and Diyarbakir, and his agents 
fermented the discontents, which were to hold down a substantial part of the Ottoman 
Army during the crucial years of Mahmut II’s conflict with Mehemet Ali. 

The Kurds constituted—with the Turkoman ashirets living under similar social 
and economic conditions—the majority of the population in the east of Anatolia, 
Northern Iraq and North-Western Persia. Until the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century Kurdish princes maintained feudal courts in Bitlis and Diyarbakir, Colamerik 
and Amadiaya, Sulaimaniya and Senhe. Their culture, like that of the earlier 
Akkoyunly Turkomans, had quality—the evidence of which is to be seen in the 
elegant stone houses, the camis and medresses of towns like Diyarbakir and Bitlis— 
but it was conservative, indivicual and, to a degree, anarchistic, and it had not the 
fibre to resist the shoddy etatisme of Mahmut’s reformed Ottoman bureaucracy. 

The Armenians, far less numerous than the Kurds, a nation of land-workers 
and tradesmen, were made of the stuff which allowed them to assimilate with 
intelligent rapidity the ideas and methods of the nineteenth century. Nowhere did 
the Armenians constitute a local majority sufficient to form an autonomous com- 
munity. But when, after the Treaty of Adrianople (1828), Paskievich withdrew 
from Erzurum and Kars, some hundred thousand Armenians from the eastern 
Provinces of Turkey followed in the wake of the Russian Army. They were allowed 
to establish themselves among their fellows on the lands—actually inhabited by a 
Muslim majority of Persian and Turkish origin—of the Provinces of Erevan and 
Nahcevan, which the Russians had acquired from Persia by the recent Treaty of 
Turkmangy. In the generation between the Treaty of Adrianople and the Crimean 
War the Armenian Church built the groundwork of an Armenian national move- 
ment on the model of the Church-Nation movements, which were serving the 
interests of Russian policy in the Balkans. . 

The incident of the Crimean War served to stabilize the Turko-Caucasian 
frontier for another two decades, but as a result of the campaigns of 1877-78 the 
Russians finally secured possession of the lower valley of the Coruh and of the fer- 
tile grasslands over the rim of the Armenian pee which yan had been 
halted for half a century. Under Article 19 of the Treaty of St. Stefano the Russians 
received 1,410 million roubles as reparations; but it was stated that in lieu of 
1,000 million roubles of this indemnity the sancak of Tulcea (north of the Debruca) 
and the sancaks of Cildir, Kars, Batum and Bayazit, with all dependent territories up 
to the Soganli Mountains, would be ceded to Russia. Clause 21 provided for the 
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emigration and sale of the property of inhabitants of the ceded territories who did 
not wish to become Russian subjects. : 

The acquisition of the sancak of Bayazit gave the Russians control of the 
middle reaches of the’Araks and the passes of the Afgri-dag. It opened the way, in 
a subsequent war, to an easy advance to the passes over the central Taurus leading 
into the valley of the Tigris in the region of Diyarbakir. By the revision of the 
St. Stefano Treaty at Berlin in 1878 the Russians lost the sancak of Bayazit, but 
they retained the three sancaks of Kars, Cildir and Batum, with a total area of 
24,000 square miles. Under the terms of the Berlin treaty the sancak of Kotur 
(including the important pass of that name), long in dispute between Turkey and 
Persia, was transferred to the latter State. Great Britain assumed responsibility 
for the administration of Cyprus. The settlement was essentially strategic and, to a 
lesser extent, economic in character. (The acquisition of Batum gave a useful outlet 
to the growing industry of Transcaucasia.) There was no pretence of consulting 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the ceded territories nor did the Russians contend 
that the interests of even a minority of Armenians were involved. 

According to Russian official sources some 82,000 Turks emigrated to Turkey 
from the sancak of Kars between the years 1878 and 1881; 11,000 Turks left the town 
of Kars itself (Russian Encyclopedic Dictionary, Vol. XIV). According to Turkish 
sources the number of emigrants during the same period exceeded 120;000 (Kars, 
1943). The Russian Government, at the same time, encouraged the settlement of 
Armenians from Turkey and from Karabag, Russian Dissenters (Dukhobars and 
Molokans), Greeks, Assyrians, Ukrainians and Germans from the Volga. At the 1892 
census 116,500 Turks constituted 58 per cent. of the population of the Kars oblast; in 
1897, 148,000 Turks represented 51-25 per cent. of the population holding only 15 per 
cent. of the land. At the turn of the century Lynch, a leading protaganist of the 
Armenian interest, gives the Armenian population of the Kars oblast at 44,280. 

In the first decade of the new century the pretensions of the Armenians became 
a source of embarrassment to both the Ottoman and Russian Governments. Sultan 
Abdul Hamit built up a Kurdish militia (Hamitie) in the eastern Provinces, which 
combated by crude and undisciplined methods the nationalist ferment among the 
Armenian minority of the eastern vilayets. Similarly, in 1905, the Caucasian Vice- ` 
Royalty turned to conservative Muslim elements to check the Armenian revolutionary 
movement in the Caucasus. For a brief period after the Turkish Revolution of 1908 
there was a trend towards reconciliation between Turks and Armenians; but when 
Turkey entered the war against Russia in the autumn of 1914 the Armenian 
nationalist organizations were ranged on the side of Russia, while the Young Turks, 
as sponsors of Pan-Turanism, were preparing to stimulate action among the Muslim 
and Turkish-speaking peoples of Transcaucasia. 

- The leaders of the Armenian Revolutionary Organization (Dashrakztutsiun) 
rapidly became involved in armed collaboration with the Russian Armies. Volun- 
teer formations served with some distinction in the field, but with the advance of the 
Russians grave excesses were carried out by Armenian and Assyrian guerillas against 
the Turkish and Kurdish populations of N.W. Persia and E. Anatolia (see, inter alia, 
the volumes of the British Official History, covering operations in Iraq and N.W. 
Persia). Retribution was inevitable when, following the October Revolution, the 
Russian Army on the Caucasian front began to dissolve at the end of 1917. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, subsequently confirmed by further 
negotiations with the Transcaucasian leaders at Trabzon and Poti, the Turks 
recovered the three sancaks of Kars, Cildir and Batum, ceded to Russia by the 
Treaty of Berlin; at the same time they had pretensions to the recovery of the terri- 
tories lost under the Treaty of Adrianople (1828), and representatives of: the Muslim 
peasantry of the districts of Akhaltzikhe and Akhelkalaki made appeals for reannexa- 
tion to Turkey. The acquisition of these territories, in addition to the sancak of 
Batum, would have given the Turks strategic control of the important Borzhom 
defile and the approaches to the Kura Valley and the Transcaucasian Railway. At 
the same time the establishment of a Tartar Republic (with a capital at Baku) and of 
a Mountaineers Republic in Dagistan threatened to give the Turks political pre- 


dominance in the whole of Eastern Transcaucasia, with effective control over the oil- 
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fields of Baku and Grozni. The Germans strongly opposed these ambitious Turkish 
pretensions, and gave support to the Georgians to a degree which produced a crisis 
in Turko-German relations during the summer of 1918 (see memoirs of Ludendorff, 
Pomyankowsky, Avalov, etc.), a: : 

In terms of the theory of self-determination, which at that date was becoming a 
yard-measure in territorial claims, the Turks had a strong case. The Government 
of Baku, out of which the Tartar Republic of Azerbaijan had been formed, had 
a substantial majority of Tartars, who are scarcely distinguishable from Turks, and 
who subscribed, politically, to the Turanist principles on which the Young Turk 
policy was based. In the Batum district the people, of Georgian origin, are mostly 
Turkish-speaking Muslims who have been subject to Turkish cultural influences 
since the sixteenth century. Even in the Government of Erevan, the core of the 
new Armenian Republic, some two-fifths of'the population were Turkish-speaking 
Muslims. 

Under the Armistice of Mudros (October 30, 1918) the Turkish Army was ordered 
to withdraw to the east of the 1914 frontier. Withdrawing from all Eastern Trans- 
caucasia, the Turks reached the 1877 frontier at the Arpa-cayi on December 4, but in 
spite of the protests from Major-General Thomson in Baku, the Turkish commander, 
Yakup Sevki Pasa, managed to delay the evacuation of Kars for a further two 
months. The delay enabled the Turks of Kars to set up a “Provisional Govern- 
ment” under Fahrettin Pirioglu “on the basis of the Fourteen Points of Wilson.” 
The Government, composed of local landowners, lawyers and school-teachers, and re- 
inforced by some Muslim officers of the former Imperial Army, professed to be the’ 
administrative organ for the Kars Province, with the addition of adjoining territories 
like Akhaltzikhe and Cumuru (Alexandropol), where there were Turkish-speaking 
majorities. A congress of Delegates elected from all these districts was convened at 
Kars, where it proceeded to form a National Council of twelve members. 

In the country to the east of the Arpa-cayi and the Araks the National Council , 
took measures to support the resistance of local Muslim guerillas to the troops of the 
Armenian de facto Government, which now enjoyed the prestige of the support of. 
the victorious allies. Fighting soon developed between the guerillas of the National 
Council and Georgian troops round Akhaltzikhe and Armenian troops along the 
Arpa-cayi and the Araks. The Turks had a success, notable in the circumstances, 
when they drove the Georgians out of Atskur in the Borzhom defile. 

Following abortive negotiations with British and Armenian representatives, a 
second national congress was held in Kars, and on the night of January 17-18, 1919, 
the National Council was reconstituted as the “ Provisional National Government of 
South-West Caucasia,” claiming authority over all the Muslim areas between Batum 
and Nahcivan—i.e., the territories, other than Azerbaijan, which had been evacuated 
by the Turkish Army under the Armistice of Mudros. 

‘The British authorities in Transcaucasia refused to recognize these proceedings. 
At the beginning of March Georgian forces under General Kvinitadze recaptured 
Atakhur and occupied Akhaltzilkhe and Akhalkalaki. At the same time a British 
contingent was drafted to Kars. On April 19 British troops surrounded the “ Parlia- 
ment” (now the Halkevi building) and arrested the leaders of the “Government,” 
who were despatched to Batum and subsequently transported to Malta. 

During May, 1919, General Osebyan (Osebov) assumed command in Kars on 
behalf of the Armenian Government of Erevan. The Turkish community (includ- 
ing the members of the families of the “Provisional Government”) became the 
victims of persecution at the hands of ill-disciplined Armenian troops, and many 
excesses were committed in the Turkish villages of the Kars plain. Fahrettin 
Pirioglu, Ali Bey of Kagizman and other Turkish leaders had taken refuge in 
Erzurum, and guerillas in the Allanhuekbar Mountains, Tausker, Oltu and Akbaba 


‘received support from the Kemalists, whose movement in Anatolia was gaining 


strength. 

The policy of supporting the political pretensions of the national minorities in 
Asia Minor, sponsored by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, and subse- 
quently embodied in the Treaty of Sevres, was already creating serious difficulties 
which tended to impede the establishment of normal conditions in the Middle East. 
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At the same time a solution of the status of the Caucasian nationalities, based on 
the conception of three independent States in Transcaucasia, proved inacceptable to 
either of the major contending parties in the Russian Civil War. The withdrawal 
of British occupation forces from Transcaucasia in the spring of 1920 was followed 
by the Soviet occupation of Baku and the suppression of the Tartar Republic of 
Azerbaijan. In spite of the ferocious repressive measures of the Red Army, including 
the massacre of 18,000 Tartars at Samhur, it soon became evident that the Kemalists 
had abandoned the Turanist aspirations of the Young Turks as the price of Soviet 
diplomatic and material support in their struggle against the Sevres policy. 

With the withdrawal of British troops from Transcaucasia and the liquidation of 
the Azerbaijan Republic, the position of the Armenian Republic became untenable. 
The economic situation of the territory controlled by the Ereven Government was 
desperate, and the Government found continuous difficulty in controlling a Turkish 
and Tartar minority which almost equalled in numbers the Armenian majority. 
The military initiative in the subsequent Turko-Russian attack on the Erevan Re- 
public came from the Soviets—a point which is important in view of the contention 
now made in some quarters that the Kars Treaty of 1921 was made in circumstances 
of duress. At the end of 1920 the Soviets had isolated the White Russian forces in 
the Crimea, and, while they had still to contend with the Poles, their forces in 
Transcaucasia were adequate to pursue a policy of reintegration of former Imperial 
territories. Although the political relations between Russians and Turks during this 
period remain obscure, it would seem that while the Kemalists abandoned interest 
in the Azerbaijan Republic with a view to Russian support, the Soviets regarded 
the retrocession of Kars and Ardahan as the price of Russo-Turkish understanding 
in the Middle East. The sacrifices in traditional policy and ideology made by each 
party are at least a measure of the pragmatism of their revolutionary leadership. 

In September, 1920, while the Red Army entered Armenia from Azerbaijan, the 
Turkish forces in Erzurum, under Kazim Karabekir Pasa, again crossed the 1914 
frontiers. Sarikomis was occupied on September 29, and at the end of October the 
Turks entered Kars and reached the line of the Arpa-cayi. On December 3 the new 
Government established in Erevan by the Soviets signed with the Turks the Con- 
vention of Gumru (now named Leninakan), whereby a first international form was 
given to the Turkish occupation of the Kars Province. 

In March, 1921, the Soviets launched an attack on Georgia, the last survivor of 
the three independent republics of Transcaucasia. On the 7th the Turks occupied 
Ardahan, probably with the connivance of the Georgian command. Turkish forces 
then marched on Artvin and Borchka, and there was something of a race for Batum, 
which, after an exchange of shots with the Turkish advance guard, was effectively 
occupied by thes Red Army at the end of the month (see Memoirs’ of General 
Kvinitadze in Kavkas). i 

The new Russo-Turkish frontier, as it exists today, was confirmed by two 
instruments: The Treaty of Moscow (March 7, 1921) and the Treaty of Kars 
(October 13, 1921) The Russians confirmed the return of Kars, Ardahan and 
Artvin to Turkey. In the south-eastern sector of the frontier the Turks were left in 
possession of the districts of Tuzluce (Kulp) and Igdir, which had been under 
Russian sovereignty since 1828. The Araks, instead of the Agri-dag, thus became 
the common frontiers between the two States, as it remained, further east, between 
U.S.S.R, and Persia. At the same time it was agreed that Batum should become an 
“autonomous Province” and a “free port.” The Soviet subsequently recognized 
the special character of the majority of the inhabitants of the Batum region by 
creating, within the structure of the Georgian Soviet Republic, the autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic of Acaristan. 

From a study of the history of the “ three sancaks” it is clear that the retrocession 
to Turkey is based, not on the Treaty of Brest Litovsk, but on the two later Treaties 
of Moscow and Kars. Batum, with its hinterland, returned to Turkey at Brest 
Litovsk, remained in Soviet possession by the treaties of 1921. It cannot be claimed 
that the Russians entered into the r921 treaties under duress. The day before the 
signature of the Treaty of Kars a preliminary treaty had been signed with Poland, 
which brought an end to Polish-Soviet hostilities. The fortunes of General Wrangel 
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in the Crimea were already in decline, and at the end of the year his army col- 
lapsed. On the other hand, the Turks were passing through a difficult phase of the 
Greek War, which was destined to continue for another year. 

Soviet claims to “ the three sancaks ” on ethnological grounds are equally without 
basis. Before 1914 the Armenians in Kars Province were at best a minority, and this 
minority has been dispersed or has migrated into Soviet Armenian territory as a result 
of the vicissitudes of the last war. Kars and Ani (an ancient Armenian princely 
capital on the Arpa-cayi, now in ruins) have not been Armenian cities since the early 
Middle Ages, and even at that time the historical and archzological evidence indi- 
cates that they represented a mixed type of culture as much Turk-Arab as Armenian. 
An anthropologist might observe the persistence of a Georgian type among the 

_ villages of the Göle highlands, Cildir-dag and the lower valley of the Coruh. Very 
little Georgian has, however, been spoken in these districts since the early eighteenth 
century, when that language was giving place to Turkish (see the works of Wakhusht, 
Kazbegi, Marr and other Georgian scholars). The culture of these people, extending 
into Soviet territory for some depth round Batum and Akhaltzikhe, is strongly 
Muslim and Turkish. This Turkophile culture has been expressed in the formidable 
resistance offered to Russian penetration in 1827 and 1877, in the guerilla operations 
against the Russians in 1914, in revolts against the Georgian Government in 1919-20 
and against the Soviets in 1924 and 1929. If there is any basis for the contention 
attributed to Soviet spokesmen that the growing population of the Armenian Soviet 
Republic needs land for settlement, it may be suggested that the complications 
involved in any transfer of territory might well be avoided by the migration to the 
Turkish eastern villayets of Turkish-speaking Muslims from the Caucasus (and the 
Balkans), who at present find themselves living under régimes ‘which are antipathetic 
to them. The lands in Transcaucasia thus vacated might be allocated to the landless 
people of the Erevan Republic and to Armenians in Syria and elsewhere who desire 
to live under the Amenian Soviet régime. There are precedents for such a solution 
in the refuge given by Turks during the last centuty to the large numbers of 
Circassians expelled from the Caucasus and in the agreement for the exchange of 


populations between Turkey and Greece after the last war. 


- 





BROADCASTS FROM TURKEY 


By M. H. S. Evererr 
(From talks given over Radio Ankara) 


I. TURKEY’S BLACK SEA COAST 


I wonper how many of my listeners think of the Turkish coast of the Black Sea as 
wild, rocky, and uninviting, washed by dark, turbulent waters. In winter, of course, 
the waters are rough, but in summer, for beauty of coastline and blue tranquillity of 
sea, this coast can have few equals. From the mouth of the Bosphorus in the west 
to Hope in the east near the Russian frontier the view from the steamer is of 
smoothly curving bays and of green hills covered with woods, crops, and plants 
which grow in density and intensity of verdure as the journey proceeds. 

The coast extends for over 600 miles and the sea voyage along it will take you six 
or seven days, for the ships carry cargo as well as passengers. Calls are made at over 
a dozen ports, at the larger of which Joading and unloading may detain the ship as 
much as twelve hours. This rate of progress has, however, distinct advantages for the 
unhurried tourist, who thus has an excellent opportunity of landing at many of the 
coastal towns, even though anchor may sometimes be cast and weighed at incon- 
venient hours of the night, He must moreover be prepared, unless he is lucky to have 
a central berth, to have his sleep disturbed by the rattling of winches and the cries of 
boatmen. None of the quays are yet able to accommodate steamers, which are obliged 
to Jie-at some distance offshore. Before even they cast anchor a spearhead of motor- 
boats, lighters, and rowing-boats set off from the quayside and cross the bay like 
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skimming flies on a pond. Soon the steamer resembles a beehive as the boats come 
and go, now clinging to the ship’s flanks or hovering around expectantly. These are 
the most exciting moments of the trip and you will do well to join the ranks of the 
observers at the deck-rails. It is a struggle between the boats to secure a rope-hold at 
the foot of the gangway-stairs lowered down the ship’s side, and the jostling, shouting, 
and arguing down below are both for the eye and the ear an interesting entertain- 
ment. The scene is repeated at every port and I half suspect that the Black Sea boat- 
men look forward to it. 

I sailed from Istanbul at 4 a.m. in the S.S. Bakir, formerly the British merchant- 
man S.S. Glenardle of Greenock. She has crossed the Atlantic twice since she was 
transferred to Turkey fourteen years ago and is now converted to carry passengers as 
well on the Black Sea route. = 

The first town of any size after leaving the Bosphorus and the first port of call is 
Zonguldak, a modern town rapidly developing as the home of the Turkish coal- 
mining industry. It lies at the foot of wooded hills cut up into many valleys—a 
striking contrast with the grimy town centre, where a stumpy little British locomotive 
pulls interminable coal-trucks down the main street to the quay and coal-dust covers 
the roads and buildings. Up on the adjoining hills, however, the air is fresh and 
clean, Conspicuous among many spick-and-span modern buildings are the hospital, 
Lycée, and the-mining school in its tastefully laid out garden surroundings. 

With its coal industry Zonguldak sets the commercial tone of the Black Sea coast. 
Next come little Inebolu (eggs and cherry wood), Ayancik with its wood factory, 
and, nestling behind the Narrow.Cape, Turkey’s northernmost point, the fishing vil- 
lage of Sinop, the oldest settlement on the coast with the best harbour. 

Now comes the region of another main industry of this coast, tobacco, and for 
many miles the tobacco-fields have pride of place along the hilly shores, broken only 
by the flat delta of the Kizilirmak, Turkey’s longest rivet, thrusting far out into the 
sea. The centre of the industry is Samsun, which, as the only Black Sea town 
linked by railways and aeroplane with the interior, has become its largest port. It 
lies in a wide bay, surrounded by beautiful hills which make up for the ‘unattractive 
commercial installations occupying part of the seafront. : 

After Samsun the steamer has to give a wide berth to another river delta, that of 
the Yesil Irmak, and then the tobacco-fields are replaced by the hazel-nut groves 
which provide the third major Black Sea industry. Nuts grow in more picturesque 
surroundings than tobacco and do not require processing, with the result that the two 
main centres of export, Ordu and Giresun, have been able to remain two of the most 
delightful little Black Sea ports. Giresun in particular charmed me: its tiny quay 
at the foot of a rocky promontory, its quaint streets climbing the hill, with white 
buildings beneath red and brown roofs making a perfèct picture between the calm, 
blue sea and the deep green leaves on the mountains behind. 

Such beauty is to be found on a.larger scale at Trabzon, the next and last port of 
any size, magnificently situated on the hills bordering the sea. The glory of the old 
Greek Empire of Trebizond has departed, but the projected reconstruction of the har- 
bour will help the town to recover its lost prosperity. 

From Trabzon I drove along the coast through such luxuriant vegetation as can 
surely be found in few places of the same latitude to Rize, where a new Turkish in- 
dustry, tea-cultivation, is making rapid strides. And thence it is but a few hours 
by steamer to Hope, the last port of call, 

Turkey’s Black Sea coast is remarkable for the combination of natural beauty 
with commercial activity. Under present-day conditions the latter is inevitably being 
exploited more than the former, but the time will I hope soon come when travellers 
to Turkey are given every possible encouragement to visit these delightful shores. 


i. EDIRNE 


Ir you travel to Turkey by the Simplon-Orient Express through Europe, which is now 
running again, the first Turkish town you reach, shortly after crossing the Bulgarian 
frontier, is Edirne. It will be better known to you as Adrianople. It is about 150 
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miles by road from Istanbul and lies in attractive country at a point where two other 
rivers flow into the River Meritza. 

Unfortunately, the’ railway line passes at some distance, but from the train you 
can catch a glimpse of a large town dominated by mighty mosques and lofty minarets, 
and you may wonder to what cause Edirne owes its size and its possession of such im- 
posing monuments. The answer lies in history, but is not hard to find. 

When the Ottoman Turks crossed from Asia into Europe in the fourteenth century 
they chose Edirne in 1360 as their capital under Sultan Murad I, and it remained the 
capital for nearly a century—that is, until the conquest of Constantinople in 1453. 
The early Sultans were bent upon creating a city worthy to be the cradle of the Otto- 
man Empire, and even after the transfer of the seat of government to Istanbul much 
care and expense was bestowed upon its public buildings. 

For almost five centuries Edirne was preserved from foreign attack and left in 
peace to develop its commerce and municipal life. Then disaster succeeded disaster. 
Between 1879 and 1922 the city suffered four military occupations and much wide- 
spread and wanton destruction at the hands of the invaders. The consequent loss of 
life and property, and the disruption of trade and communications, were a steady 
drain on the city’s resources and Edirne received a blow from which it has not yet 
recovered. In its heyday the inhabitants numbered some 200,000; the present popu- 
lation is less than a quarter of that figure. In the seventeenth century it could boast 
314 mosques; today not half that number are standing. ` 

But I should be painting a very false picture were I to represent present-day Edirne 
as a ruined and neglected town, stagnant in regretful contemplation of past glories. 
On the contrary, the visitor to Edirne today cannot fail to be impressed by its atmo: 
sphere of industry and its keenness to recover its lost importance. The town remains 
the largest in European Turkey after Istanbul. It is the administrative centre of all 
Thrace and the residence of a Governor who is giving his fullest attention to thé 
economic development of the province. The local Holu are predominantly agri- 
cultural—chief among them being cotton, tobacco, corn, wine and honey. Among the 
smaller industries silk and broom-making figure prominently. Farmers’ carts of ever 
shape and size, many attractively painted, roll in by the score from the outlying vik 
lages, and peasants shouldering sheep or driving herds are a common sight in the 
streets. Edirne is fast regaining as a market town the position of importance it held 
under the early Sultans: At the time of my visit there was a regular pilgrimage of 
country folk through the town, for the annual greasy wrestling championships, famous 
all over Turkey, were being-held at Kirkpinar on the outskirts. About 200 wrestlers 
from all parts of the country take par: in this event, and for four days they strive for 
the honour of becoming Champion No. 1. On the last day of the championship the 
wrestlers’ bodies and Jeather-breeches were running not only with the grease they 
put on but with torrents of rain too. The country crowds in their Sunday-best were 
drenched. But there was a smile on every face, for a long dry spell had aroused con- 
cern for the crops. 

It is fortunate that the ravages of war suffered by Edirne have spared four fine 
examples of Turkish ecclesiastical architecture, which offer comparison with the 
finest mosques of Istanbul. These four mosques, of which the oldest was begun in 
1404 and the most recent built in 1571, are each remarkable, apart from their general 
beauty, for distinctive features: the so-called Old Mosque, for its mural inscriptions, 
the three-galleried mosque for its four graceful minarets, the Mosque of Bayezit for 
its innumerable cupolas, and that of Selim for the regularity of its proportions and the 
loftiness of its dome. The four minarets of the three-galleried mosque are all of 
different design; that which gives its name to the mosque is the highest in Turkey, 
and its three galleries are reached by three separate spiral staircases. Many experts 
consider the Selimiye to be the masterpiece of its builder, Sinan, the most renowned 
Turkish architect, and it won unqualified praise from Lady Wortley Montagu, when 
that pioneer among Turcophiles visited Edirne in 1717. ‘Its prominent situation on 
rising ground sets off to the fullest advantage the harmony of its majestic form, and. 
the effect at night on festival days when the four slender minarets glitter with lamps 
and illuminated inscriptions are slung betweea them is entrancing. The. original 

interior decoration was also of exceptional beauty, but unfortunately it did not escape 
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the vandalism of the invading forces. Recent repairs revealed that much valuable 
mural painting had been spoilt by an overlay of worthless plaster and sections of 
beautiful coloured tiling were removed altogether. 

The mosques, though they dominate the town, are not the only noble buildings 
in Editne. The covered market, though alas now fallen into disrepair, is an excellent 
example of its type, and among more recent constructions those housing the Technical 
School and the Lycée are of imposing and well-proportioned design, while the Palace 
of Government is a model of architecture worthy of its position beside the three- 
galleried mosque. 

It cannot be said that the rest of the town is yet in harmony with these buildings, 
and much work of repairing and cleaning-up remains to be done. Progress in the 
completion of this task is governed by the speed with which economic prosperity can 
ve restored, and we can oniy hope that external events will ensure to Edirne a period 
of peaceful development. Meanwhile, you will find there much of beauty and interest 
P repay a visit to what is both historically and in one sense geographically Turkey’s 

rst town. 





PERSIAN CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH THE WEST* 
By H. E. Issa SADIQ 


The Crarrman, introducing the lecturer, said: Our business this afternoon is to 
listen to an address by our distinguished lecturer, Dr. Issa Sadiq, who is familiar to 
you all and does not require any tribute from myself to the career which he has had in 
[ran and the great things he has done for the advancement of education in that 
country. Here in England we feel it a privilege that he should have been associated 
with one of our greatest Persian scholars and one of our greatest universities. Dr. 
Issa Sadiq was at Cambridge with Professor E. G. Browne for two years during the 
first World War. He was very largely instrumental in the foundation and opening 
of the University of Tehran, of which he was Chancellor in 1941. He has written 
extensively on educational problems in Persia in relation to the West, and it may 
be he will touch on that subject in the course of his lecture. , 

The Lecturer: Mr. Chairman, Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen—I have first” 
of all to thank you for having given me the privilege of your coming to this meeting, 
inasmuch as it is the end of the day, after its hardships and in this rainy weather, 
and inasmuch as.I fear that when you go from here you may feel that no new 
information has been added to your knowledge. Itds a great pleasure for me to 
address the Iran Society and to meet its members. When I was a student in this 
country I heard so much about the Persia Society of that day, and I admired the 
work that it did in those times in sustaining a continuous fight against the imperialism 
which then prevailed. In that connection I have to pay tribute to two great, and 
lost, Persian friends of mine, the late Mushir Al-Mulk (elder brother of H. E. 
Hussein Ala, our present Ambassador in Washington), who was then minister here, 
one of the founders of the Society, and to the late Professor Edward Browne, who 
devoted all his life to making Persia known to the Western world by his remarkable 
works on Persian literature, poetry and evolution, and by all that he did to sustain 
the liberals of Persia in their fight against the despotism of foreign intrusion. 

The subject that has been indicated for my talk is extremely vast—* Persian 
Cultural Relations with the West ”—vast both in space and in time; in time because 
it covers many thousand years, since we have twenty-five centuries of recorded his- , 
tory and many more thousand years of unrecorded history which are being discovered 
now by the excavations taking place at this moment in Persia. Also in. space because 
our country at one time covered the whole area of the world known to the ancients 





* Text of a lecture delivered by the author before the Iran Society on June 5, 1947, 
under the chairmanship of Professor A. J. Arberry. 
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from the confines of China to the desert of Libya, from the river Danube to the river 
Indus. : 

If we take now the meaning of “the West,” in order to define our cultural 
relations with the West, we have to consider first Ancient Greece, then the Roman 
Empire, then Byzantium, then Mediæval Europe, and, lastly, the Western countries 
of the modern and contemporary era. But do you think that I shall be able to 
treat all these questions in the three-quarters of an hour given to me? Impossible. 
Perhaps, also it would be too tedious. It would need a great number of hours to 
treat such a -subject properly. Moreover, perhaps it would be improper to coyer 
the whole question in a popular lecture, because to consider all the details of the 
problem one would have to speak for many hours and use many references, and: this 
would be tedious for the assembly. I propose to limit my talk and I have a purpose 
in mind. If we except a very limited number of people in the West who are well 
acquainted with Persian questions and well versed in the literature of the East, 
generally speaking, the public of the West'think that everything in this world is due 
to the culture of the West, and that these countries of ours, as it were, have done 
nothing; or, if they have done anything, it is ignored by, or unknown to, the common 
public. Taking that into consideration and also bearing in mind that even professors 
of universities write in their books, when they speak of Persia, that if the battle of 
Marathon had been lost the fate of civilization would have been dark, as if we 
had played no part in the civilization of this world—taking all these points into 
consideration, I propose to limit my talk tonight to a.few points in order to put into 
relief some of the contributions that Persia has made to the culture of the West; 
then some of the efforts we have made lately to gét from the culture of the’ West 
what we consider necessary for our own life and existerice. 

Let us see, then, what Persia has contributed, to this culture of the West—first in 
the way of government organization. You know certainly that Persia was the first 
country to create a great world empire. Aad in creating that empire they organized 
it. The organization they set up has been an example for the Western countries,, 
such as the Roman Empire. The division of the country into great provinces—some 
thirty in number—and the appointment of a Governor-General, or Satrap, at the 
head, and the organization of that great empire, which I have told you stretched 
from -China to Libya and from the Danube to the Indus, was a great achievement of 
the Persians. The Court that was formed by the Kings of Persia has set an example 
for the sumptuousness, the glory, the’ great ceremony which have been adopted by 
other nations of the West. ; 

In the way of administering this great empire they needed communications and 
so they made very long roads connecting strategical centres and the capitals of Persia; 
and in doing so they also created the post, the relay post. As you’ know, the Greeks 
maintained postal communications by sending a messenger, who ran, and when tired 
walked, until he reached his destination. Persia first created the relay post; at every 
fifteen or twenty miles they had a post, with horsemen, and their bags for letters, so 
that messages were taken from one post to another and reached their destination in a 
very short time. ‘ 

It was Persia, also, which formed the first cavalry and used chariots in war. The 
horse chariot has been of great importance in Persia. It was in Persia that horses 
were bred; it was there that they trained the horse, that they mounted it about 
fourteen hundred years before Christ, that they created the saddle, the bridle and the 
stirrup. It is in Persia that the horse has been used as a means of transportation; 
and in these times it created the same phenomenon as was created in modern times 
when steam power or the motor-car was first used. The Persians in the past, before 
Islam, used, of course, to consider the horse a member of, the family, and when 
praying for themselves prayed also for their horses, as is shown by the prayers in the 
Avesta, the book of Zoroaster. 

About the respect that the people had for the horse: you probably have heard the 
story of the accession of King Darius to the throne upon the neighing of the horse. 
You know certainly that when the son of Cyrus, Cambyses by name, went to conquer 
Egypt, a man who looked like his brother had taken up power in Persia. Cambyses 
had conquered Egypt for Persia. On his way back in Asia Minor he learned about 
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Smerdis having taken over the power. King Cambyses died before reaching Persid, 
but seven members of the royal family in Susa, the capital of Persia, decided to find 
out if the man who had taken over power was really a brother of the late king. As 
they were members of the family they managed to get into the palace and into the 
places where the king was, and they found that he was a usurper, not tHe brother 
of the king, and so they slew him. Then they had to decide about the kingship of 
Persia. They discussed first the creation of a republic, but finally decided to have a 
monarchy. They agreed that they would ride the following day outside the town 
of Susa and that the one whose horse neighed first should be made King of Persia. 
At night the groom of Darius took his master’s horse outside. where they had to go 
the following day and showed him a mare, and on the following day, when the 
seven members of the royal family rode through, it was Darius’s horse which neighed 
first; and so the others jumped down and saluted him as King of Persia. That 
showed the kind of respect that the people had for the horse. 

“ Now the second way in which Persia has contributed to the culture of the West 
is in the field of religion. The first Iranian prophet, Zoroaster, who, according to 
the findings of Professor Puré Davud, of the University of Tehran, lived about one 
thousand years before Christ, is the first man who brought religion with the book 
called the Avesta, a religion which has enormously influenced Judaism, which in its 
turn influenced Christianity and Islam, in the dualism—the principle of good and 
evil and the place of man in making the choice between good and bad; in man’s 
expectation of a deliverer, named the Messiah or Sushiant in the Avesta; the existence 
of the hierarchy of angels; the resurrection. 

Another Iranian prophet was Mani, whose teaching from the third century of 
the Christian era to the fourteenth, for eleven hundred years, spread from the confines 
of China to France and Spain. Not all people were converted to it, but there were 
many conversions. , You can take, for instance, a very celebrated saint who accepted 
the doctrine of Mani, St. Augustine, ‘who for nine years believed in Manichzism but 
afterwards changed and refuted this religion and wrote his books for Christendom, 
having in mind those criticisms which were made by the Manicheans against 
Christianity. 

In the field of philosophy the contribution of Iran has not been less conspicuous. - 
Of course, I mean philosophy in its broader meaning—in the Greek meaning—com- 
prising philosophy and sciencé. We know that before Islam the Greeks had always 
tried to get as much iniormation as possible from Persian philosophy, as in the case 
of Plotinus, in the third century of the Christian era. In the sixth century, when 
Justinian, the Emperor of Byzantium, had decided to close the University of Athens 
because he considered the teaching of the Greeks contrary to Christianity, seven of 
the philosophers of Athens fled to Persia and were entertained by King Nushirvan, 
and when the treaty was made between Persia and the Eastern Roman Empire it was 
stipulated that these philosophers be allowed to go back to their country unmolested. 
But even if we put aside that part of our history and take only the part which comes: 
after Persia had embraced Islam, we shall see what a great contribution has been made 
to philosophy and science. As soon as the Muhammadan religion was accepted by 
the Iranians, a great number of the books which had been translated a century 
before—the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era—from Greek into Syrian were 
translated by a number of Persians into Arabic. Also a number of other Greek books 
on science and philosophy were translated into Arabic. These books formed the 
foundation of the -so-called Arabic philosophy, or Arabic science, because they were 
written in Arabic. When Persia embraced Islam her people had to read the Quran, 
which is in Arabic; the prayers are said in Arabic. Fer this reason Arabic was con- 

. sidered a sacred language, and was learned and used for writing scientific books, as 
was Latin in medieval times in Europe. Moreover, the Arabic language, as you 
probably know, is very suitable for such a purpose because of the construction of new 
words and terms allowed according to its grammar. So many Persians wrote their 
scientific and philosophical books in Arabic; and those books were later on translated 
into Latin and other languages of the Western world; and, as they were first written 
in Arabic, all such Persians have been called Arabs, and no credit has been given 
to Persia for having produced this culture—a point which was made for the first 
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time by the late Professor.Browne in his Literary History of Persia, and, I think, a 
point which should also be raised more in detail in order to make our contribution 
more widely known in the Western world. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian era the Persians tried to 
harmonize Greek philosophy with Islam, and out of that many movements were 
created. One movement was by the Mu’tazila. The founder of this movement was 
a Persian. It was followed by the Brethren of Purity, the Ikhwan As-Safa, of whom 
the founders were also mostly Persians. In those days they tried to banish super- 
stition and to bring tolerance and liberalism into Islam. Later on, when the Ottomans 
dominated the Caliphs in Baghdad, these learned and liberal-minded people were 
obliged to emigrate. They went to the North of Africa, and thence to Spain, where 
they taught what they knew of that philosophy and science; and they founded schools 
like those created first by the Nizam al-Mulk, a Persian Prime Minister, in Marv, 
Naishapur, Isfahan and Baghdad. They created schools at Cordova, Seville, Toledo; 
and to these schools went scholars from the West like Adelhard from England; 
Gerard of Cremona from Italy, Albertus Magnus from France; they went there and 
studied, and took back the philosophy and the science, and it was such scholars as 
these who created the universities of the West, the medieval universities of Paris, 
of Palermo, of Bologna and other places. 

Now, not only have the Persians taken Greek science and philosophy and given 
them back to Europeans through Spain, but they have also composed original works; 
they have surpassed what the Greeks did in the domain of philosophy and science— 
a point not known to the West, unfortunately. If we take, for instance, those people 
who are known as being Arabs, like Zakariya Razi, known under the name of 
Rhazes, which means of the town of Ray, four miles to the south of Tehran. Rhazes 
wrote his books Mansuri and Muluki, which were translated soon after into Latin 
and taught in the universities of the Middle Ages. In the hospital which he also 
founded he performed operations; he performed these operations in the same way 
as they were done in the nineteenth century, and wrote observations about them and 
got results from them. 

Another one whom I may recall is Avicenna, whose Canon on medicine was 

‘ translated by Gerard of Cremona into Latin, and his book was taught in European 
universities until the middle of the seventeenth century. , 

Also in the field of mathematics Persia has done original work. There is in 
arithmetic a way of verifying the correctness of operation which is called “ Dropping 
by 9,” now used in any book on arithmetic, discovered by Avicenna a thousand years 
ago. Biruni is another Persian scientist, the first man: who made the Table of the 
Density of the materials which they knew in those days. He was the man who , 
measured the inclination of the orbit of the sun with the equator ofsthe world; and 
what he has found differs from what is found now, and measured now by very 
accurate instruments, by only eight minutes. I think he found 23 and 35 minutes 
as compared with the modern 23 and 27 minutes. 

We may take another one—Muhammad Kharazmi, who died at the beginning of 
the ninth century—the first man to write a book on algebra; it did not exist before 
him, and he invented the way of calculation which is called algorithma, named 
after him. Also Buzajani, who lived in the tenth century, discovered the tangent, 
compiled the trigonometric table and made trigonometry an independent science. 

Of course, there are so many in the field of mathematics that one would need a 
very long list to include them all. There was also Jamshid Kashani, the man who 
made astronomical tables and who first used decimals. 

In all these fields Persia ha8 contributed. And the calendar that was made by 
Omar Khayyam is so accurate that in more than four thousand years there is only 
one day of difference with the real movement of the sun. Khayyam also solved 
algebraic equations beyond the second degree. His book on algebra has been trans- 
Jated into English and French—into French by Waefscke in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and into English by Davoud Qasir some fifteen years ago. 

As I said, the list of those who have contributed in the field of mathematics is a 
long one, but if anyone is interested in going further into the subject he may refer 
to The History of Mathematics, by Professor David Eugene’Smith, in’ two volumes. 
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Now I come to the field of literature. In this field, as you know, the vicissitudes 
of the times have done much harm to us, and very few things.have remained from 
the time when we had not yet embraced the faith of Islam. There are perhaps some 
thirty small books, one of which—the Ardaviraf-nameh—I mention because a French 
learned man, Professor Benvenist, of the Collége de France, has considered it to be 
the pioneer in the work done later on by Dante in his Divine Comedy. 

But if we take only the Islamic period of Persia we have still produced an 
enormous number of poets and a great number of prose writers. Some of these are 
known more or less to the educated people of the West. The Shahnameh, or Book 
of Kings, of Firdausi, who lived one thousand years ago, one of the greatest epic 
poets of the world, was zranslated wholly into French by Jules Mohl, who devoted 
forty years of his life to this translatidn, which he completed in 1878. In part it was 
put into English by James Atkinson and also by Robertson, into Italian verse by 
Pizzi, and into German by Ruckert and others. Even Matthew Arnold has para- 
phrased Rustam and Sohrab, an episode of the Shahnameh, Book of Kings. You 
know, of course, Jalal ad-Din Maulavi, whose work, the Mathnavi, was translated by 
our great friend, the late Professor R. A. Nicholson, of the University of Cambridge, 
who gave nearly all his life to understanding him, to publishing the Persian text and 
to translating the whole book into English. He also made comments upon it in 
eight volumes. i S 

Then we have Hafız, whose sweet lyrics have been translated many times into 
English, although the task has proved difficult if not impossible, and our respected, 
chairman has just published a book on him with the text and translations of fifty » 
of n odes and was kind enough to offer me a volume, which I appreciated very 
much. A 

Omar Khayyam is known to all because a great English poet, Edward Fitzgerald, 
translated his Rubayyat into very fine English poetry. Of course, Khayyam has been 
translated into a number of languages of the West, and many people have tried 
translations: I have seen collections in Spanish, Russian, German, English and 
French. 

Then of Sadi you have the collection The Rose Garden and The Orchard, which, . 
have been several times translated into the languages of the West. He is a great 
moralist, very optimistic, extremely eloquent and one likes to read his poetry. And 
I might mention many other poets and writers like Nizami, Nasir-i-Khusrau, 
Manuchehri, whose works have beer translated into Western languages. 

In the field of art, I think every one of you will know the contribution of. Persia, 
because it is in this country, and also in this Society, that several eminent members 
have spoken of it, like Binyon, Basil Grey and others; and also in this country there 
has been published by the Oxford University Press A Survey of Persian Art, to which 
seventy great scholars of the world—of Great Britain, America, Germany, France, 
Denmark and other countries—have contributed. It is in seven big volumes, and 
shows the part that Persia has played in the domain of art—in textiles, architecture, 
calligraphy, pottery; in vases, in colour design, in painting, miniatures, metal work, 
and all types of art. 

Having made these few remarks about the contributions of the past, I want to 
say what we have been doing to obtain from the West the things we need if we want 
to live a life harmonious with our time. I must say that in adopting the Western 
culture we have been very slow, because it is since the end of the eighteenth century 
that in this island steam power was discovered by James Watt and Stephenson, and 
it is from that time that steam power has been used in transportation and industry 
that Europe has obtained domination over the rest of the world. From that time 
we have understood, by the two defeats that we’ suffered at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, that we have to learn new things from Europe. But, due to a 
great number of causes, we have been very slow in adopting Western culture. Look at 
a map of Persia and you will see how many countries lie between our country and the 
West of Europe; see how difficult are the communications, how long are the distances. 
If, for instance, you want to send something from here to Egypt or Beirut, you put 
it on a boat and it arrives in a few days; but if to Persia, it.has to go to Lebanon, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and then to Persia, going through perhaps two thousand miles 
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` of desert and mountainous roads. Well, due to these facts—to these countries lying 
between our country and Western Europe, to the difficulty of communications, to 
the geographical position of Persia lying between Russia and England, to the obstacles 
created in our way by Tsarist Russia, and also, perhaps, due to the fanaticism of our 
religious leaders—we have been very slow in adopting Western civilization. It has 
taken us a whole century to realize that we must gain the sciences of the West— 
physics, natural history, chemistry, mathematics, and their application to industry, 
and the European method; that method which was described in Novum Organum 
by Francis Bacon in the seventeenth century. It has taken us three hundred years 
to realize that the induction method discovered by that great scholar of this country 
was the one which would save us if we used it. 

Well, but nevertheless, since the beginning of this century—chiefly from 1920 to 
1940—great strides have been made towards the adoption of Western culture : because 
we had a respite, we had a moment of time in which we were not dragged this way 
or the other. During these twenty years we have done a great deal, and about this 
I want to mention a few facts. Of course, I am not going to speak about the railway, 
roads, transport, factories and buildings which have been made: these are cultural 
as well as useful for daily life, but I will take only the academic part—I will say a 
few words about the schools. We have created more than 2,000 primary schools, 
more than 200 secondary schools; we have created the National Teachers’ College, 
which was the nucleus of the University, in which modern scientific methods are 
used, because we have created laboratories, and in them we are using the methods of 

, the West set up by Descartes and Bacon. Also, the same method has been used in 
literary research work, in literary history, in archeology, at the National Teachers’ 
College. A number of text-books has been published, some original, some trans- 
lated from this and other countries, as a result of the application of the European 
method to our own culture. í l 

We have also sent to the West, before the war, more than 2,000 students; and 
now we have, of course, a great number of students in this country, in France and 
in America—perhaps as many as before 1939. Some of these students have really 
contributed towards finding new things. The other day at Cambridge the Vice- 
Chancellor presented to me Dr. Semnad, a Persian who has been studying metallurgy 
and has got his Ph.D. degree in this science. The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge is a great man and what he says is of great value. He told me, 
“This man has made a contribution to science, I know his value,” and Dr. Semnad 
handed to me a paper which he had contributed to the Royal Metallurgical Society—a 
paper on metallurgy. A good number of these 2,000 Iranians, two of whom are 
present here, have discovered new things in physics, chemistry, science, mathematics. 
These are the younger men, of course, who have made such contribuyions to Western 
sciences. ; 

We have also created the University of Tehran. In 1931 the draft of the University 
was prepared, and in 1934 the first plate of the new building was laid by the late 
Skah, First the School of Medicine was erected, and in 1935—one year later—for the 
first time we dissected human corpses, a thing which could never have been dreamed 
of. Here, again, we have adopted the application of European methods to science. 
Now the University has expanded, it has about 4,500 students and comprises the 

` National Teachers’ College, which ccntains a School of Art and a School of Science 
with 1,000 students, a School of Medicine and Pharmacy and Dentistry with 1,000 
students, a School of Law and Political Science with 1,800 students, a School of 
Agriculture with roo students, a School for Veterinary Surgeons with 60 students, 
a School of Technology in Chemistry, Mechanics, Electricity, with 300 students, a 
School of Theology with 120 students, and a School of Fine Arts with 100 students. 
I give you these numbers from memory because I have no library at my disposal to 
refer to, but I am sure they are more or less near to reality. They give you some idea 
of the size of our University. 

It is only in the last fifty years that we have understood what La Salle, the French 
bishop, found three hundred years ago—that in the same way. as you educate 
physicians to deal with medicine, so you have to educate ‘teachers to deal with 
education; that teachers also need special preparation. Some twenty-five years ago, 
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I should say, the first school for the education’ of teachers was created—in 1919 or 
t920—and the first director was Mr. „Abul-Hasan Forughi, uncle of our London 
Consul and our friend who is present here. That was transformed later into the 
National Teachers’ College. It was only in 1932 that for the first time recognition 
was given by the country and a special law made to allow a number of schools for 
teachers to be created: now we have 35 schools or training colleges for teachers for 
elementary schools, from which come every year some 700 new teachers—men and 
women. Thus we have every year Joo new teachers, who will create oo new 
classes, and that is the pace to which we can go for the present towards the develop- 
ment of public and compulsory education. . 

Then I must say that in the last twenty years we have done much to encourage 
literacy. Still, however, four-fifths of the population are illiterate. Twenty per cent. 
of children of school age go to the elementary schools, which have some 300,000 
pupils—that tis one-fifth of the 1,500,000 who should be at school. Of course, in the 
large towns—in the capital, for instance—the proportion of the literate is much 
greater, perhaps 80 per cent. in Tehran; but in the rural areas literacy is very low. 

Besides all these schools that have been created and the students who come to 
Europe, a number of important masterpieces of Western science and culture have 
been translated into Persian. I know by memory a few, but there are many more 
which I cannot remember. For instance, the Discours de la Méthode of Descartes, 
which is the foundation of the philosophy and science of modern times, has been 
translated by the great and learned Forughi into a language which cannot be imitated. 
If anyone who knows French cares to compare the Persian text with the French, he 
will see what great talent this man has shown in his translation of such a book. 
From French, the Contrat Social of Rousseau, L’Esprit des Lois of Montesquieu have 
been translated, also Les Misérables of Hugo; from English, Education by Herbert 
Spencer has. been translated, and The Origin of Species by Darwin (in part); also, 
quite a number of the plays of Shakespeare have been summarized and translated 
into Persian. ; 

Now I must also mention at last something of the contribution made by the 
institutes lately created in Persia. There is now an Anglo-Persian Institute in 
Tehran, one in Isfahan and one in Shiraz; also the Institut Franco-Jranien in Tehran, 
and the Iran-America Relations Society created twenty-two years ago, as well as 
others. These, of course, are trying to show. their own culture to our people by 
making different kinds of manifestations, such as by translations, by lectures, by 
theatres, dramas and so on. ` ; 

I have already taken your patience for one hour, and I want to close by saying 
that, if the international situation allows it, if we are not prevented from carrying 
out reforms, and åf no intrusion is made in our internal affairs, then I am sure we 
shall be able to get from the West part of the culture that is necessary for our 
regeneration, and that in doing so we can take the Western culture and make with it 
a synthesis with our own culture, and so bring a further contribution to the West, or 
to the world, in promoting progress, advancement, understanding and peace. 

The Cuarrman: Ladies and Gentlemen,—For the past hour we have been 
listening to a most masterly exposition, given, as you have seen, without notes except 
for a few headings, which, I was able to see, were just a few words on a slip of 
paper. I think you will agree that for anyone to' speak fer an hour on a subject so 
vast, with so many facts and figures, names and places, all in their right perspective, 
in a language not his own without a note and without hesitation, is a most extra- 
ordinary accomplishment. For my part, I feel that I have been very greatly privileged 
to have witnessed it. His Excellency has taken us through the cultural history of 
Persia and shown us something of the magnitude of Persia’s contributions to the 
science, commerce and art of the world, and has spoken with active hope of the part 
that Persia may play in the future. As I listened I could not help feeling that Persia’s 
most outstanding contributions were those to the enjoyment of a peaceful life; she 
never invented tanks, or aeroplanes, or atomic bombs, but means whereby men and 
women could live at peace, and commerce pass freely from one part of the world to 
another; art, science, medicine for the comfort of the human species, poetry, painting, 
mausic—all these things to make life worth while provided men can live at peace with 
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one another. And I think the note on which Dr. Issa Sadiq concluded is the right 
one; if we can have some generations, or centuries, of peace in the world, Persia will 
again come to the fore, as in the past, as one of\the great creative nations, one of the 
great civilizing forces of the world. May it not be that through these centuries the 
great spiritual and cultural talents of Persia, lying dormant while the world has been 
passing through so many furnaces of unrest, will in a period of peace and calm once 
more make contributions to learning and culture at least equal to those she has made 
in the past. That is my belief and faith, and I think that of all those in the West who 
have had the privilege of acquiring an intimate acquaintance with Persia’s culture. 
For our part, we sincerely hope that Persia may have such conditions and circum- 
stances as will enable her accomplish this. 

May I, on your behalf, thank Dr. Issa Sadiq most sincerely for having directed 
our’attention to those matters. If any member of the audience would like to speak, 
or. to ask any question, having due regard to our lecturer’s great feat of physical 
endurance, please do so; we shall be glad to have your remarks, ' ; 

A Memser : Mr. Chairman, I hope we realize how very important is the adoption 
of Western methods to all aspects of Persian culture, particularly the text of Persia’s 
major poets. As far as I can see, we have a lor to learn from the West in the adoption 
of Western methods of textual criticism, literary criticism, and of creative criticism; 
and the application of these methods to the texts 6f our major poets, especially Hafiz 
and Jalal ud-Din Rumi, would result in things of beauty not only for Persia but for 
the whole world. 

Another Memper: I was interested to hear that women are being trained as 
teachers. May I ask what is the literacy of women in Persia now, and what is the 
position in regard to the education of girls? i 

Dr. Issa Sapro : That is a question which interests me.énormously, because I have 
always thought that if we had to open one school it should be first for girls, since 
they become mothers and will be educators of future generations. We have done our 
best about that, although I must say that in the past the ladies of Persia were also 
educated. If you read the Shahnameh, the Book of Kings, of Firdausi, written a 
thousand years ago, you will see that his wife was educated and read old: histories 

‘and stories of Persia, and that her husband pu: them into poetry. She also knew how 
to play musical instruments a thousand years ago. At the time we had embrated 
Islam, in which religion it was not allowed to develop and teach music, but we have 
done so. í . . 4 : 

I must say, however, that out of 300,000 who are in the primary schools at least 
one-third are girls.: Now we have also ladies in the University. The National 
Teachers’ College, which I mentioned, and of which I had the honour to be president 
for nine years, is the first to have opened its gates to ladies. At least 200 ladies have 
graduated from that college ‘and are directors of secondary and other schools, 
Inspectors of the Ministry of Education—and some of them have ‘also been sent 
abroad; there is now one at Edinburgh University—others are in America—and I 
must say that in a great many of our mixed schools, elementary schools, in which 
we have co-education, we have found the ladies better teachers than men, because 
they have more patience and more attachment to the education of children. 

At the School of Medicine we have a number of ladies. studying medicine, 
pharmacy and dentistry; at the School of Law only this year a*number have entered, 
because we have had so many other things to do with ladies. There is a School of 
Midwifery attached to the University: we have also Social Welfare workers, hostels 
for nurses, etc. Generally .speaking, now that ladies are allowed to be unveiled 
(since 1935), I think great strides are being made towards their emancipation, and 
we are very happy to see that half of the population of Iran, veiled -before and able 
to live only a life devoted to domestic questions and their homes, arẹ, now taking 
their part in the educational’ and social work of the country. 
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THE BRITISH PRESS* 


CuroucH the ages the British have striven valiantly to win freedom—civil, political, 
eligious and intellectual—and have valued it more than any other people. As early 
s the sixteenth century, when a new Licensing Act was passed by the British Parlia- 
nent curbing the freedom of the Press and imposing what we now term censorship, 
he intellectuals were up in arms agairist the Act. 

John Milton, the famous English poet, and one of the greatest exponents in the 
phere of freedom of thought and expression, was representative of the trend of 
hought and the strong feeling for the defence of intellectual and spiritual freedom 
vhich existed in England four centuries ago. Milton, in his speech for the liberty 
£ unlicensed printing, addressed to the Parliament of England, said : 

“ As good almost kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills a man kills a reasonable 
yeature, God’s image, but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the 
mage of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a 
rood book is the precious lifeblood, of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond.” 3 

Milton contended that all kinds of knowledge, whether of good or evil, may be 
wofitable to man, who had better know of the existence of perverse, erroneous and 
ven vicious opinions, and so be forewarned, than live in a fool’s paradise of ignor- 
ince. It is this knowledge that tests the judgment of the full-grown man, and dis- 
inguishes his nature and deliberate choice of the better from the mere innocence of 
hose who in their sheltered lives remain ignorant of this world of evil in the midst 
whereof God has placed us unavoidably. i 

As Selden (well-known English jurist, 1584-1654) had urged, the knowledge of 
rror helps the knowing of truth. God and evil grow together in this world, and it 
s the duty of man to discriminate. j 

. To trace the first English newspaper one must go back to the closing years of the 
ixteenth century, when ballad-sheets and pamphlets describing battles and murders 
were sold by hawkers, who shouted their contents in the streets. Most of these news- 
etters consisted of irregular sheets, stale Court gossip, conversations with merchants 
n the City of London, and extracts from letters from the Continent. Typical of 
hese was a pamphlet of news about the Council of Trent, published in 1549. The 
varliest attempt at regular journalism was probably the Weekly News from Italy, 
Germanie, Hungaria, first published by Nicholas Bourne and Thomas Archer, on 
May 23, 1622. The news-book became known as a “Courant,” or more often a 
‘Coranto,” and it bore a serial number. The lives of these news-sheets were short, 
yut in those days nothing was allowed to be printed without the sanction of the 
icenser appointed by the Crown, and the Star Chamber in 1637 provided for the 
‘egulation and punishment of printers. Furthermore, the publication of printed 
ews was “a right of the Crown, an interference with matters of State, and an 
neitement to a breach of the peace.” Owing to the stern censorship of Star Chamber 
he Corantos were permitted to deal only with foreign news. In 1632 even this 
privilege was taken away from them, on the complaint of the Spanish Ambassador, 
and for six years there were no pamphlets—until in 1638 Charles I granted a 
monopoly for printing foreign news to Butter and Bourne. 





. * The author of this article, Mr. A. H. Hamzavi, Press Attaché to’ the Iranian 
Embassy in London, recenily paid a flying visit to ‘Teheran after twenty years of 
uninterrupted stay in London. On June 19, 1947, he, delivered a talk at the Press 
Association in Teheran on “The British: Press and Iran.” . Members of the Iranian 
Cabinet, the Iranian Ambassador to London (H.E. Mohsén Rais), Deputies of Parlia- 
ment, eminent politicians, Government officials, Directors of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, the British Ambassador (Sir John Le Rougetel) and members of the British 
Embassy, authors and men of letters, newspaper editors and foreign correspondents 
were amongst the distinguished company. 
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The abolition of Star Chamber, in February, 1641, paved the way for the first 
English periodical of domestic news, the diurnal occurrences in Parliament, pub- 
lished the following November. (Diurnal meant daily publication.) Samuel Pecke, 
writer of the first Diurnal and of the Perfect Diurnal, was twice imprisoned by 
order of Parliament for errors in his news-sheet. Every effort was made at thisstime 
to suppress the papers by means of fines, imprisonment and flogging. Cromwell 
set up three “Commissioners for Printing” in 1655, and finally suppressed the whole 
licensed Press in favour of his official bi-weekly. i 

The first of the English Mercuries, written in the Royalist cause, was begun in 
January, 1643, at Oxford, where Charles I had established his Court. It was called 
Mercuiuss Aulicus, and appeared every Sunday for about three years. 

The first news-sheet of that period, The Parliamentary Intelligencer, was issued 
on December 26, 1658, with Henry Muddiman as “ writer.” In 1665 the Court was 
at Oxford owing to the plague, and it was at Oxford that there appeared on Novem- 
ber 16 of that year the first number of the bi-weekly Oxford Gazette, organized by 
Williamson and written by Muddiman. ; ; 

The Oxford Gazette consisted of “half a sheet in folio,” 2 inches by 6%, closely 
printed in two columns on both sides. This makes it clear that English newspapers 
developed directly from the written news-letters, not from the printed pamphlets. 

On the return of the Court to London, and with its twenty-fourth number, the 
Oxford Gazette became The London Gazette, and it has been published under this 
title ever since. ra 

On the whole the later years of Charles II’s reign and the three years in which 
James II was on the throne were not propitious for journalists. . 

The reign of Queen Anne was of the utmost importance to journalism. The 
law giving copyright to authors was passed, as well as the imposition of a stamp tax 
and duty on advertisements. . Also on March 2, 1702, the first English daily paper, 
called The Daily Courant, made its first appearance. ; 

The Daily Courant progressed steadily and expanded to four pages, and even for 
a time to six. It was continued until 1735. The first evening paper, called The 
Evening Post, appeared in 1706 three times weekly. 

The first journal to contain better writing and constructive criticism was A Review 
of the State of the English Nation, edited by Daniel Defoe from Edinburgh, inter- 
mittently between 1707 and 1711. The first to compete with the Review was Richard 
Steele’s The Tatler, which appeared on April 12, 1709. The Spectator followed it on 
March 1, rrr. ' ' 

On August 1, 1712, the Stamp Act was introduced, imposing a tax of a halfpenny 
on papers of half a sheet and a penny on papers of a whole sheet. This had a pro- 
found influence on journalism as it ruined quite a number of promising journals; it, 
however, resulted in an increase in the size of the journals, as a loophole in the Act 
enabled papers of six pages to evade the tax. This was the beginning of weekly 

apers. F 
r oe this stage party politics entered the newspaper world and consequently the 
character of the newspapers deteriorated. Most of the journals lost their newly won 
integrity. a 

At the beginning of George III’s reign, owing to the general growth of British 
commerce, the newspapers were in a more flourishing condition. The emergence of 
advertising as a factor in newspaper finance began to play a decisive part in securing 
freedom for the Press. The Daily Advertiser appeared in 1730, combining news with 
advertising, and it can justifiably be called the first modern newspaper. It continued 
until 1807. AE a i 

Fortified with a sense of stability, the newspapers gradually came forward with 
more confidence as champions of public opinion, and the rights of the people against 
the Crown and the Ministers. From 1755 onwards The Monitor bravely attacked 
corruption at Court. : 

During the last quarter of the seventeenth century fresh newspapers were starting 
up and-disappearing every month. But despite an increased stamp duty and a heavy 
tax on advertisements the newspapers on the whole flourished, for the people were 
more and more interested in reading them. 
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The most successful of the new productions were the Public Ledger, started in 
1760, the Morning Chronicle in 1769 and the Morning Post in 1722 On January 1, 
1785, appeared the first number of the Daily Universal Register, which in 1788 
changed its title to The Times. 

It was founded by John Walter I. At the beginning of its career The Times 
' behaved no better than its contemporaries. In 1803, when John Walter II was placed 
in sole charge of the paper, its character improved and started showing signs of 
responsibility. The Times is still published in Printing House Square on the site of 
the original offices. i 

Under brilliant editors, such as Thomas Barnes and John Thadeus Delane, The 
Times enhanced its prestige and went from strength to strength, and in 1854 its 
circulation stood at 55,000 as compared with its nearest rivals, the Morning Advera 
tiser’s 6,600 and the Morning Posts 3,000. 

In 1854 The Times was the’ first newspaper to start a fine tradition in British 
journalism—the tradition of the war correspondent. William Howard Russell was 
sent to Crimea to cover the Crimean War. In his articles Russell exposed the muddled 
conduct of the war, particularly in connection with care of the sick and wounded. 
Delane, the editor, supported him vigorously in leading articles, and paid a visit him- 
self to Crimea, and The Times raised a fund for the sick and wounded, which was 
placed at the disposal of Florence Nightingale. í 

Early in this century The Times was in financial difficulties, and in 1907 its cir- 
culation had dropped to 40,000. The Court of Chancery ordered its sale, and Lord 
Northcliffe bought it for £320,000. Thus after 123 years the controlling interest in 
The Times passed out of the hands of the Walter family. 

There is no doubt that Lord Northcliffe saved The Times from extinction. He 
modernized it, and introduced a vigorous, topical style, which in a short space of 
time improved the paper’s circulation tremendously. 

On Lord Northcliffe’s death in 1922 the controlling interest in The Times was 
acquired by Colonel J. J. Astor, with whom Mr. John Walter, the great-great-grand- 
son of the founder, was associated. ` 

The Times is unique among the world’s newspapers in that it can never become 
the property of any-individual. Its control is vested in a trust consisting of a com- 
mittee of five, including the Lord Chief Justice, the Warden of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, the President of the Royal Society, the President of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants and the Governor of the Bank of England. 

The object of the trust was mainly “to safeguard any transfer of shares and to 
maintain the best traditions and political independence.” 

Today The Times has an authorized capital of £1,000,000, of which £965,000 is 
issued. It has a,circulation of 250,000, and has tremendous influence both in England 
and abroad. The keynotes of The Times are dignity, thoroughness, accuracy and a 
sense of restraint and responsibility. It gives the fullest reports of Parliamentary 
debates and Stock Exchange dealings, longest reviews of plays, films, music and art 
shows. Its leading articles carry the authority of scientific and objective research. 
It has over a hundred foreign correspondents all over the world, and its detailed 
reports on events of international importance are a study in thoroughness and 
accuracy. Contrary to the belief outside Great Britain, The Times is hot an organ 
of the British Government. In fact, at times, on major internal or external issues it 
takes a line contrary to the Government’s policy. 

In January, 1946, when the Iranian Government submitted its case to the Security 
Council of the United Nations sitting in London, The Times conducted a vigorous 
campaign against the advisability of such a move by Iran. The policy advocated by 
The Times ran contrary to the views of the British Government as later evidenced in 
the proceedings of the Security Council. In a leading article on January 19, 1946, 
under the title “Great Powers and Small,” The Times.said: : 

“The overriding aim at the London meeting (U.N.O.) and for many months 
after rnust be to start this tremendous venture fairly on its way. To invite divisions, 
even under the best-intentioned banners, is to court disaster. There are many points 
of difference in the international scene, which must remain the concern of the great 
allies, whose task of consummating their common victory is still far from complete. 
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There are many burdens which the new peace organization, still in process of form- 
ing, could not shoulder yet without risk of collapse. To tamper with,the Security 
Council before it has even begun its immense labours or to convulse the General 
Assembly with the many real differences which remain as the legacy of the past six 
years would make collapse certain. Yet for U.N.O. to decline, even at this early and | 
formative stage, to assist in the redress of the more, urgent grievances of its members 
would be to lose ground from the outset. The present troubles in Persia, for instance, 

' with their considerable international implications, call for the speediest agreement 
between Britain, the United States and Russia on the precise facts, frankly stated and 
faced, and an equitable settlement. The Persian Government is no doubt entitled to 

lace its side of the case before U.N.O. But it is essential that this should be done 
the procedure least calculated to arouse general and highly charged controversy 
and most calculated to lead to action and agreement by the Great Powers, who 
remain the chief repositories of the peace-making, ‘and are directly concerned with 
developments in Persia. By the course of this episode the wisdom of both Great 
Powers and small may be significantly tested.” . j 

And again, The Times, in a leading article on January 21, 1946, under the title 
“Procedure for Persia,” discussed the Iranian Government’s submission of its case to 
the Security Council, and contended that : 

“In the first place, the matter appears to have been informally discussed in some 
detail at Moscow, and, if report is correct, agreement seemed at one moment not 
far away; in these conditions it might be unpractical for a fresh body to complicate 
the issue by beginning once more at the beginning., Secondly, U.N.O. is still a young 
organization, and it might place a severe and hazardous strain on the Security Council 
if it were compelled to intervene in so contentious a debate in the first days of its 
existence. No greater damage can be done to the prospects of the organization than 
by developments which could be represented, however unrealistically, as a division of 
interest between small and great nations. There have, unhappily been symptoms in 
some quarters of an irresponsible desire to use the first meeting of U.N.O. as the 
occasion for a demonstration against the policies of the Great Powers in general or 
of the Soviet Union in particular; and the not very happily worded terms of the 
Persian Note will do nothing to weaken this impression. It is essential that the 
action of the Security Council should be so framed as to remove any such suspicion 
once and for all. Far more is at stake than an obscure situation in a troubled region 
of Northern Persia, about which cautious observers will prefer to reserve judgment 
pending further information.” f f 

But The Times speaks for a formidable body of deep-thinking British opinion, 
and as such is greatly heeded. Its power is measured, not by its circulation, but by , 
the influence of the select few who read it. ° ' 

“The Times,” Abraham Lincoln once said, “is the most powerful thing in the 
world, except perhaps the Mississippi.” 

In 1853 the advertisement tax and in 1855 the newspaper stamp were abolished. 
It was about this time that The Times annouaced the introduction of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph for the communication of news. Already old express road coaches 
had been replaced by railways, thereby speeding up the conveyance of news. 


Tue “Darry TELEGRAPH” AnD “ SuNDAY Times ” 


In June, 1855, a fortnight after the passing of the new Stamp Act, the, Daily Tele- 
graph and Courier was founded by Colonel Arthur B. Sleigh. In spite of the repeal 
of the newspaper tax Sleigh got into financial difficulties with his newly launched 
paper, and soon after the ‘Daily Telegraph was taken over by Joseph Moses Levy, 
who had just acquired the Sunday Times. eens: 

Until 1937 the Berry Brothers (Lords Camrose, Kemsley and Iliffe) were’ in con- 
trol, but in that year the Berry Group divided its interests between Lord Camrose, 
controlling the Daily Telegraph; Lord Kemsley, controlling the Daily Graphic and 
Sunday Times; and Lord Iliffe, who has been mainly connected with directories and 
trade publications, in 1943 purchasing the Birmingham Post. 

On October 3, 1937, the Daily Telegraph bought over its*closest rival, the Morn- 
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ing Post. Its circulation has rapidly increased, until it has now reached nearly a 
million. . i 

The Daily Telegraph and Sunday Times are both staunchly Conservative, and 
- adhere to their political tenets more closely than any other paper. The proportion of 
actual news in these journals to other editorial matter is unique. Both these journals 
are second to none in their admirable foreign service, and their many expert foreign 
corespondents all over the world supply their readers with accurate, objective, shrewd 
and up-to-date analysis of the international situation. 

They are pre-eminertly British journals of opinion, sound judgment and respon- 
sibility, possessing tremendous influence amiongst the deep-thinking and intelligent 
public far beyond their circulation. 


led 
a Tue “MANCHESTER GUARDIAN ” 


This great Liberal journal, under the brilliant editorship of C. P. Scott, has risen 
from a moderate paper to one of renowned national and international fame. 

Founded on“May 5, 1821, as a weekly by John Edward Taylor, it was established 
as a daily paper. in 1855. After inevitable early struggles Scott took over the editor- 
ship in 1872 and filled this onerous position for fifty-seven years with great distinction. 

Scott developed the Guardian as a leader of great causes and an active combatant 
on great issues. As a daily paper, the Manchester Gurdian is not only important to 
the city of Manchester and England but to the world. 

. In 1907 Scott acquired the Guardian, and over the years 1923 to 1930 the Man- 
chester Evening News was bought by him. To perpetuate the independence and 
integrity of these journals devoted to public welfare Scott formed a trust in 1936, and | 
thus the future individuality and political freedom of his papers have been preserved. 

Today the Guardian, appealing to educated and enlightened men and women of 
the British Isles, stands for true democracy, peace and social justice. Politically for 
the last- sixty years the paper has stood for “Progressive Radical Liberalism.. Its 
tremendous international prestige is only surpassed by The Times, and, read by the 
select few, its circulation, like The Times, is limited to 190,000. 

I have outlined the main events in the evolution of the British Press. What I 
have attempted is an assessment of the active part played by the British press in the 
rise of free thought and enlightenment in the British Isles. I have selected The 
Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Sunday Times and the Manchester Guardian for 
more detailed treatment, as these journals are undoubtedly the greatest of all news- 
papers at all times. . 

_ To this select few I should like to add important and influential journals such 
as the Observes and the Economist, both administered by trusts similar to The Times 
and the Manchester Guardian. 

The Observer, an independent Sunday newspaper, with its forthright leading 
articles, its admirable book reviews, theatre, film and art criticisms, is a land-mark in 
culture and public enlightenment. 

The Economist, a weekly magazine, established a hundred years ago, is the finest 
and most influential weekly of its kind in the world. Its comprehensive and accurate 
reports on financial, economic and political events in Great Britain as well as other 
parts of the world, together with its scientific and objective analysis of world events 
by experts, form one of the most reliable and best-informed sources of information 
and guidance at the disposal of the British public. ~ 

There are the powerful and independent group of papers owned by Lord Beaver- 
brook, ‘called the Beaverbrook Group, comprising the Daily Express, the Sunday 
Express, ‘and the Evening Standard. The leader of the. group, the Daily Express, is 
the ‘most modern of all British newspapers, sells 3,750,000 copies per day, and is 
printed simultaneously in London, Manchester and Glasgow. The Sunday Express, 
published once a week, has a circulation of a million and a half, whilst the Evening 
Standard, with a circulation of 800,000, caters for serious-minded Londoners. These 
newspapers form a powerful modern, efficient and forthright group, their main 
objective being closer union between the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Another powerful group of newspapers is the Rothermere group,, owned by 
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Lord Rothermere and headed by the Daily Mail, that anti-Socialist newspaper, with a 
circulation of 2,000,000 copies per day, printed simultaneously in London and Man- 
chester. Its associate, the Evening News, has the biggest circulation of any evening 
newspaper in the world and sells one and a half million copies per day. Its weekly 
‘associate is the Sunday Dispatch, with a circulation of two million copies. This is 
another group of influential newspapers, widely read in Great Britain and very 
opular. 

p a third powerful group is the Odhams Press, owners of the mass circulation 
Sunday paper, The People, with a circulation of about 4,000,000, and John Bull, a 
popular weekly, and many other productions, including film, trade papers and 
Debrett’s Peérage. The Daily Herald, the official organ of the Socialist Party and 
the trade unions, is, however, the most important and influential of the group. 
Established in 1921, from a humble beginning it has grown with the Socialist Party 
in Gieat Britain. For some years the Daily Herald lived very much from*hand to 
mouth, although on the initiative of Mr. Ernest Bevin (the present Foreign Secre- 
tary), who acted as chairman at the time, it received financial backing from the trade 
unions. $ 

Today the Daily Herald, pledged to support the political policy of the Socialist 
Patty and the industrial policy of the trade unions, has a circulation of 2,000,000, and 
is a national newspaper highly respected by all shades of public opinion. This well- 
informed and serious-minded daily forms one of the main pillars of the British 

ress. ; 
? The News Chronicle, another enlightened and influential daily, is a Liberal news- 
paper, whose fortunes have progressed and fallen with those of the Liberal Party. 
Since the decline of the Liberal Party, the News Chronicle has drawn closer towards 
the idedls and aspirations of the Labour Party, but on the whole it is an independent 
journal of decided views, which attracts readers of all parties as well as those with 
no party’ alliances. ; 

The News Chronicle is another journal which cannot be owned by one person or 
a group of persons, as it is administered by a trust. Its evening associate, the Star, 
is a popular newspaper with a circulation of 1,000,000, 

Amongst the Sunday ‘papers, the greatest of them all is the News of the World, 
with the colossal circulation of 7,500,000. It is estimated that half the adult popu- 
lation of the British Isles reads this newspaper every Sunday. The only other journal 
in the world with a bigger circulation is the Readers’ Digest, selling about 12,000,000 
copies, but this is the total of all -its editions published in various countries and in 
various languages. ` 

In the field of gigantic circulations is the Radio Times, which gives the broad- 
casting programme of the British Broadcasting Corporation, with % circulation of 
well over 5,000,000. 

Chief among the influential provincial morning papers are the daily Yorkshire 
Post, the Liverpool Post, the Scotsman, the Glasgow Herald, the Birmingham Post 
and the Western Morning News, all playing their vital part in the collection and dis- 
semination of news and the guidance of the British people. These papers mainly 
serve regional interests and have the tremendous support of local loyalties. 

Influential weeklies, such as the Spectator, Time and Tide, the New Statesman 
and Nation, and monthly magazines and quarterlies all play a vigorous and effective 
part in the enlightenment and guidance of public opinion, in spreading culture and in 
providing good reading. These contribute ably and effectively to the cultural life 
of Great Britain. . 

Before the second world war Great Britain consumed more newspapers in pro- 
portion to population than any of the leading nations of the world—6o lbs. per head 
per year as compared with 56 lbs, in the United States. In 1946, however, owing to 
war exigencies, newspaper consumption in Britain dropped to 15$ lbs., whereas, in 
the United States it rose to 59 lbs. Although American newspapers are much larger, 
British newspapers have more readers—one newspaper for every two inhabitants as 
compared with one for every three in the United States. 


Approximate figures of newspaper sales in 1946 as compared with pre-war circu- 
lation are :. ; 
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Daily Papers. Pre-War. May, 1946. 
London mornings ... ..» 10,400,000 13,400,000 
Provincial mornings 1,740,000 ` 2,830,000 
London evenings ... ... 1,850,000 , 2,670,000 
Provincial evenings s+» 5,220,000 * 65450,000 

Total ... 19,210,000 255503000 
~ ‘ 
Sunday papers... ... 16,000,000 25,000,000 


The provincial press has tremendous strength and influence. In great. industrial 
centres such as Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool and Glasgow, newspapets such 
as the Manchester Guardian, the Birmingham Post, the Liverpool Post and the 
Glasgow., Herald play the same rôles as the great national dailies in London. In all 
agricultural cities and rural districts there are local newspapers giving local news. 
In these local newspapers, naturally, international events do not receive much atten- 
tion. These newspapers have retained their former traditions and journalistic habits, 
and, like the people living in those districts, are modest and sincere and lack ostenta- 
tion. Provincial and local press undoubtedly plays a great part in the happiness of 
the people of the British Isles. ` Altogether there are one thousand weekly and fort- 
nightly periodicals in Great Britain. 

One of the outstanding events of the nineteenth century was the establishment 
and development of news agencies, Reuters and the Press Association, which supply 
the bulk of news to British newspapers. These agencies were established in 1847 and 
1870 respectively, and have rendered valuable service in the way of gathering internal 
and external news. E 

» It is thus that the British press possesses such strength and solidarity. This can 
undoubtedly be traced to British character. Nevertheless, special care and attention 
have been given and practical expedients worked out to perpetuate this magnificent 
and gigantic structure. The most noteworthy of these expedients has been the ques- 
tion of newspaper trusts. As we have noticed, great journals such as The Times, 
Manchester Guardian, News Chronicle, the Observer, the Economist and the Spec- ` 
rator, all supreme in the world of responsible journalism, are all newspaper trusts. 
They admit of no outside influence and the temptations of material or personal gains 
are totally debarred. They are institutions charged with a high public duty, with 
their freedom safeguarded and preserved against personal or party encroachments. 

- The British press plays a great part in the daily life of ‘the people of the British 
Isles. Democracy in its best and simplest form, as worked in Great Britain, is funda- 
mentally dependent on the people being acquainted with the economic and political 
problems and difficulties surrounding them. In fact, if real democracy is desired it 
is essential that each individual should comprehend these difficulties. 

The British press, with its unselfish devotion to high public duty, has great faith 
and confidence in: the progressive spirit, the sense of dignity, responsibility, fair play 
and uprightness of the British people, which is of tremendous help to them in their 
onerous task. Their constant endeavour for securing and safeguarding the freedom 
of the individual in all its social, national, spiritual and religious aspects is one of the 
fundamentals on which the welfare of the British public is constructed. 


Tue Britisu Press AND [RAN 


What does a survey of the attitude of the British press towards Iran reveal? 

There is no doubt that, generally speaking, on fundamental issues the main bulk 
of the British press invariably follows the line of policy adopted by the British Govern- 
ment towards Iran. There have been, however, notable exceptions to this. In the 
past some of the more liberal-minded newspapers, in.England have not seen eye to 
eye with British policy towards Iran and have advocated a more liberal and sym- 
pathetic outlook.: On the other hand, other sections*of the British press have mani- 
fested a lack of understanding and sympathy for Iran’s problems. Early in 1940, 
when German armed forces had reached the oilfield regions of Grozni and Maikop, 
some British newspapers rather impatiently advocated strong arm action towards Iran. 
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As recently as two years ago influential sections of the British press gave 
fantastic interpretations to events in Iran and put forward disingenuous solutions for 
Tran’s ills. 


On October 16, 1945, The Times, in a leading article on “Persia Today,” 
referred to the question of the withdrawal of Anglo-Russian forces from Persia 
by March 2, 1946, and accused the Iranians of playing off Great Britain against 
the Soviet Union, and vice versa. Now this is a very ‘old suspicion that the 
British have against us, and it is very important that we should, know of it, and 
spare no effort in eradicating this unjust accusation, which is based on rather 
slender proofs. 


In my reply, published in The Times of October II, 1945, I said : 


The leading article on`“ Persia Today,” which appeared in your issue of 
Saturday last, deals with what is surely a difficult and controversial situation. 
There is, however, one particular point in it on which I should like to comment. 
You refer to the apprehension’ of Iranians in connexion with the presence of 
Russian troops in Iran, and state that “... the manner of their [Iranian] 
expression smacks of a desire to play off one occupying power (Great Britain) 
against, another (Russia).” 

Since the Napoleonic days early in the nineteenth century, when Anglo-Russian 
interests in Iran frequently clashed, the British have been obsessed with the idea 
that Iranians play them off against Russia and vice versa. This suspicion is 
based on slender proofs. It is founded mainly on the erroneous assumption. that 
Iranians consider Anglo-Russian animosity as a prerequisite of Persian security. 
This is not so. The majority of Iranians do not think along these lines. Iran 
has been for far too long one of the scenes of Anglo-Russian rivalry in the East.’ 
It is common knowledge that she has suffered considerably in the last 120 years 
on account of foreign competition for political influence in the country. Surel 
Iranians would wish to see the end of this rivalry if it still exists. If this illusory 
rivalry between the two great neighbours of Iran were to be aggravated, Iran 
would not escape unscathed. 

I am aware that this frame of mind is not new in England. One can find 
evidence in the remark of Sir Charles Hardinge (Permanent Under-Secretary of 
the Foreign Office, 1907) on the sound judgment of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the 
liberal-minded British Minister to Teheran, when, in a despatch dated Septem- 
ber 13, 1907, to Sir Edward Grey (afterwards Lord Grey of F allodon), the British 
Minister, while deploring the ill-fated Anglo-Russian convention of 1907, 
defended the struggle of Iranians in maintaining their independence and terri- 
torial integrity. Sir Charles Hardinge minuted this despatch as follows: “ The 

- annoyance of the Persians at not being able to play off Russia against England 
any more to their advantage was to be foreseen . |.” (Gooch and Temperley, 
The Anglo-Russian Rapprochement, 1903-1907, Volume IV, Despatch No. 531, 
p- 592.) The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 was stillborn, and since then its 
incompatibility with the liberal trends and aspirations of this age has been recog- 
nized on all sides. Unfortunately it seems to have left a legacy of unfounded 
suspicion. 

The New Statesman and Nation, in a report (December 1, 1945) on “ Unrest 
in Persia,” gave a colourful picture of “widespread dissatisfaction with the cor- 
tupt right-wing oligarchy in Teheran, especially among the national minorities.” 


In the reply, which was published in the New Statesman and Nation of Decem- — 
ber 22, 1945, I remarked : : ` 


In yout comment on “ Unrest in Persia” it is suggested that “ dissatisfaction 
with the corrupt Right Wing oligarchy which rules from Teheran is undoubtedly 
widespread, especially among the national minorities. ’ 

(1) May it be asked to whom does the generic term “Right Wing” in Iran 
apply? Is it the overwhelming majority of the people of Iran who are against 
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foreign intervention and who have steadfastly resisted insidious foreign intrigue? 
The apparent dichotomy between the “ Right” and “Left” in Iran is in actual 
fact a figment of imagination on the part of certain propagandists. 

(2) Does “ widespread dissatisfaction and national minorities” allude to the 
sonorous and artificial complaints pf a miserable band of “ imported” agitators 
who roam about the northern provinces of Iran where Soviet armed forces are 
stationed, and perpetrate all kinds of nefarious acts inimical to the political 
independence of Iran? : l 

If the expression “national minorities” is meant to convey the minorities 
differing in name and religion from the ruling majority and oppressed by them 
—analogous to the non-Russian minorities of Russia in Tsarist days—then it 
can be said without fear of contradiction that in Iran such minorities are non- 
existent. In Iran not only Turkish and Arabic speaking Muslims are treated 
in civil and political rights on an equal footing with their Persian-speaking fellow- 
citizens, but éven the small minority of Christian’ Armenians (about 60,000 
altogether), Assyrians (about 10,000), Jews (about 40,000) and Zoroastrians (about 
10,000) have their owa deputies in the Teheran Parliament, whereas normally 
‘representation is based on .one deputy per 100,000 inhabitants. 

(3) To suggest that “ recent incidents have been deliberately provoked by the 
Right Wing parties and Government agents” shows a distinct lack of know- 
ledge of the situation in Iran. The so-called “ Right Wing parties—i.e., patriots 
who by Treaty rights demand the withdrawal of foreign troops from Iran—have, 
since the entry of Soviet troops in the country in August, 1941, gracefully 
tolerated the consequences of interference in their country’s internal affairs on 
account of (a) their genuine friendship for the people and Government of the 
U.S.S.R. and (6) the confident desire to see the back of Soviet forces in Iran. 
Surely the slightest perspicacity would show even to a much maligned “ Right 
Winger” that provoking incidents would frustrate all such hopes and would 
play into the hand of intransigent foreign Powers who are apt at times to blink 
at glaring facts. 

(4) To say that “using the pretext that free elections can only be held after 
the Allied troops are withdrawn, the Government has postponed them,” does not 
correspond with facts. On October 14, 1945, the Parliament in Teheran, on its 
own initiative, by a majority of more than 80.per cent., passed a resolution, which 
became a law, forbidding elections until after all Allied troops had left the 
country. : f 

(5) May I venture to stress the fact that the so-ċalled “irregular and corrupt 
régime in Iran,” whatever shortcomings it may or may not have, is not “ main- 
tained by Grtat Britain and the United States,” and it is not the Government’s 
action which encourages a “ separatist movement”? It is the lack of freedom of 
movement which Soviet authorities have imposed on Iranian security forces and 
officials and the free hand given to non-Iranian agitators and tusbulent elements 
which are causing the disturbances.” 

Similarly, on December 3, 1945, the popular weekly magazine Tribune, under 
the title of “Big Three and Persia,” expressed the opinion that. “what the 
country needed’ is not complete non-intervention by the Big Three .. .” and 

” 


_advocated “. . , genuine intervention by the United Nations. ..'.”. 


` 


In a reply given -by me and published in the Tribune of December 21, 1945, I 
said : i 

The suggestion that Persia needs génuine intervention by the United Nations 
is truly a fantastic one, to say the least. The advocation of such infringements 
on the fundamental rights of smaller nations will steadily but surely bring about 
the same set of circumstances which plunged the world into two catastrophic 
wars during the present century. te 

Whatever shortcomings may be discerned in the social ‘and economic structure 
of Iran, they are to a great degree directly and indirectly attributable to the 
“intervention ” of foreign Powers. It has been these turbid external influences 
which have tended to deprive Iran of stability and centralized government. This 


. 
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has brought in its wake lack of security, social disorder, and has paralysed the 
normal development of the country’s resources. Mr. Eden’s enlightened and 
objective comment on „the situation in Iran in the House of Commons on` 
November 22 to the effect that “. . . At the time of entry of Anglo-Soviet troops 
in Iran, we made it plain it was only to insure our supplies to Russia that we 
intervened in Persia, and that we wished to interfere as little as we could with 
Persian sovereignty. We were most anxious not to revert to that past and per- 
nicious policy, which was called the ‘ spheres of influence.’ Our task in Persia, 
and our only task, was to guard the lines of communications and supply, and not 
to interfere in internal affairs in Persia,” is the best answer to your contributor’s 
plea of “intervention” by the Big Three in internal affairs in Iran. : 


The game of baiting Iran, particularly in times of stress, is a favourite pastime 
of a minority section of the British press, who are after sensational and colourful 
news. This baiting takes the form of reproducing Arabian Night stories about Iran 
and recounting her shortcomings with apparent ignorance. Needless to say, the 
responsible section of the British press does not indulge in this senseless form of abuse 
and ridicule by so-called “ experts.” $ 

Most of the articles in question contain a multitude of misstatements, many of 
which could not be refuted, and the deductions made are palpably nonsensical. They 
are mainly a travesty of truth as well as good taste, so much is omitted and so much 
presented out of focus. ` 

Fortunately this type of “ expert” is few and far between. 


SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTANDING 


On the other hand Iran has received sympathetic and helpful understanding from 
powerful organs of the British press. “The influential Daily Telegraph and the 
Sunday Times give us every, possible assistance and regularly report aid comment on 
events in Iran objectively. Other national daily newspapers with huge circulations, 
such as the Daily Mail, Daily Herald, News of the World and the Scotsman, hava 
invariably supported our cause and rendered effective help in enlightening British 
public opinion on Iranian affairs. Weekly, monthly and quarterly magazines, such 
as the Economist, the Spectator, Time and Tide, Great Britain and the East, the 
Asiatic Review, to name a few, all show practical friendship and goodwill towards 
us. So far as news is concerned, the British press is fortunate in being served by a 
first-class news agency such as Reuters, whose correspondents, even in times of stress, 
seldom deviate from the onerous task of objective and impartial reporting. 

We are most grateful for the sustained, unstinted fairness and good fajth which, 
on the whole, is shown to Iran by the main responsible section of the British Press. 
We cherish this friendship and the exalted sentiments that prompt ‘iit, and hope that 
through mutual respect and understanding this friendship may be perpetually 
strengthened. . - 

In stating our grievances against a minor section of the British press, there must 
also be occasion for searching of heart amongst the Persian press. 

What have we made of our opportunities to enlighten our own people on British- 
affairs and to exchange intellectual ideas and goodwill between our two countries? 
To what extent has the Persian press contributed to the strengthening of the existing 
bonds of friendship and amity between Iran and Great Britain? ‘These two vital 
subjects are outside the scope of my talk, but it would be well to ponder over them. 


ANGLO-ĪRANIAN UNDERSTANDING 


The handicaps of Iranians in discerning the British way of life and mode of 
thought are indeed great. The experience of Iranians in parliamentary and demo- 
cratic forms of government has been too short-lived to allow of a deep understand- 
ing of the mature restraint and sense of responsible outlook of the British. There is, 
however, no doubt that time, patience and experience in the right direction could 
be relied on to close the gap in understanding. i : : 

f One hears disillusion and frustration voiced by some people on both sides; there 
are those on the Iranian side who despair of Anglo-Íranian relations ever being nurtured 
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on a solid foundation of mutual understanding and reciprocal treatment; then there 
are those on the British side who feel that Iran is constantly trying to play them off 
against other Great Powers. 

These contentions are, however, based on slender proofs and are not confirmed 
by historical facts. What is true is that the legacy of years of apathy and mistakes, 
of mutual distrust and lack of understanding have contributed in ho smail measure 
to‘the recurrent lack of harmony in Iran’s relations with Great Britain. At the same 
time it is beyond dispute that Anglo-Iranian relations have stood tlie test of time. 

The majority of Iranians of whatever creed or political outlook are fully cognisant 
of the important réle played by the British in the Near and Middle East during the 
last 150 years. They are conscious of the deep and strong bonds of goodwill existing 
between themselves and the British and in so far as Anglo-Tranian relations are con- 
cerned are prepared to look ahead and not to look furtively back. 

The British on their part have an admiration for Iran’s culture, background, his- 
tory, traditions and arts. They are fully alive to the importance of Iran remaining a 
strong, sovereign, independent country, and to play the part that is rightfully hers 
in the comity of nations. 

Today, Great Britain is trying to put her house in order after a long and heroic 
struggle in which the British nation made tremendous sacrifices. No doubt her 
economy has been hardly hit and her industry enfeebled, but it is all too easy to 
follow false propaganda and blink at the innate and potential power of Great Britain. 
It says a great deal for British character and strength that a victorious nation is pre- 
pared to tighten her belt to such an extent, in order that the reconstruction of her 
` economy may be placed on a sound footing. Behind the present economic crisis 
there is something solid, fundamental and virile, which possesses the genius of design 
and action, and that is the people of the British Isles. They have conquered in many 
: pigger struggle before, and I have no doubt that they will triumph over their present 

ifficulties. 





SOME DETAILS OF EVENTS IN INDOCHINA 
By ANDRE SuRMER ' 


A question which is often debated in the Press of all countries is that of the Japanese 
participation in the struggle of the Viet Minh. In a preceding article we recalled 
that the armed movement for the independence of the Viet Nam was secretly 
launched and directed at the beginning by the Japanese General Staff. It remains 
for us to show what active part the Japanese took in the struggle carried on since 
1945 by Ho Chi Minh. , 

The Japanese Generals detained at Singapore by the British authorities admitted 
that they had prepared in the minutest detail the insurrection in the Netherlands 
Indies at the moment when the surrender of the Tokio Government became’ certain. 
Even wher they were defeated the Japanese meant to bring about by indirect means 
the expulsion of all the white races from the territories of Asia. It was the same in 
Indochina. From the end of August, 1945, thousands of Japanese soldiers, obeying 
the secret orders of their superiors, deserted with their arms and equipment and 
joined the troops of the*Viet Minh. “At the beginning of 1946 a French official com- 
muniqué put the number of these deserters as 6,000 in Cochinchina alone. Ho Chi 
Minh, at the time of the formation of his Government, did not hesitate to affirm his 
collaboration with ‘the Japanese, for, when his troops marched for the first time 
through the streets of Hanoi, they were preceded by the Japanese and Viet Minh 
flags.” The’ Chinese troops, who, by agreement, occupied Indochina from the 
sixteenth parallel, were careful not to intern the Japanese, and, on the contrary, 
allowed them to.join in the Viet Minh struggle while opposing the rearmament of 
the French at Hanoi. 
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Ho Chi Minh claims that he and his party have always openly. opposed the 
Japanese. The only certain fact in support of this claim is that a small post of eight 
Japanese were killed at Thai N’Guyen by a number of Tonkinese, who wished to 
possess themselves of their arms. On the other hand, in their propagandist 
pamphlets the Viet Minh boast of having disarmed the groups of French soldiers 
who, after the attack of March 9, 1945, were trying to get to China. This was done, 
so they say, to prevent the arms of these soldiers falling into the hands of the 
Japanese. . . 5 

It is true that Ho Chi Minh, at the beginning of 1945, proposed to the repre- 
sentatives of the French Resistance a.pact of anti-Japanese co-operation. But these 
representatives asked for details—and Ho Ch: Minh kept silence.® 

The participation of the Japanese in the Viet Minh struggle is moreover quite 
open. From south to north of Indochina, on most of the battlegrounds, we found 
an appreciable number of Japanese corpses. We have arrested or captured a number 
of Japanese who, at one time, were the presidents of the Viet Mint Comités. There 
were even some who fulfilled the functions of political advisers.7° Ho Chi Minh has 
taken up on his own account the anti-white programme of the Japanese. Between 
two speeches affirming his desire to see a united Viet, Nam enter the Union Fran- 
çaise, he has launched broadcast appeals to all Asiatic peoples, urging them to expel 
the white races from Asia. At the time of the “ sphere of co-prosperity in the Great 
Asia of the Orientals ” we heard the same language in the mouths of the Japanese. 

We must add here three irrefutable pieces cf evidence. In January, 1947, a repre- 
sentative of Ho Chi Minh in Paris admitted, in the course of a statement to the 
Press, that 15,000 Japanese had fought in the ranks of Viet Minh. And two British 
journalists who were allowed to visit the headquarters of Ho Chi Minh after 
December 19, 1946, noticed that the sentries were Japanese—and that Japanese 
officers gave orders in Japanese. Lastly, many of the French who resisted the attack 
of December 19 at Hanoi saw that the Japanzse formed the backbone of the Viet 
Nam assailants,‘and even struck them if they fell back. - 

A second point which we must bring forward is the unreliability of Ho Chi Minh. 

On March 6, 1946, he-signed the famous agreement by which France recognized 
the Republic of Viet Nam as a free State, “ forming part of the Federation of Indo- 
china and of the Union Frangaise.” But the next day, March 7, the Central Com- 
mittee of Viet Minh addressed to the responsible men of the party a confidential 
communiqué, explaining that the agreement of March 6 and the further contingent 
agreements had but one aim—“ to gain time to manufacture arms.” . 

“ We must make life impossible for the French,” said this communiqué, “private 
life as well as public life: No domestic stafl—bojcott of French trade, French indus- 
trial undertakings, French plantations, French technicians... . We must regulate 
our conduct in such a way that two years hence, at latest, all the French will have 
left, voluntarily or otherwise, the territory of Viet Nam.” This secret message was 
quoted on March 18, 1947, at the Tribune of the National Assembly by M. Marius 
Moutet, Minister of France d’Outré-Mer. Some days Jater, in the course of a public 
- ceremony held at Hanoi, M. Tran Huy Lieu, Minister of Information and 
Propaganda, confirmed in a speech that the agreement of March 6 was only a pause 
allowing him to strengthen the forces for future combat. 3 

The anti-French sentiments of the Government of Ho, Chi Minh were shown 
both before and after the agreement of Marck 6, by the numerous assaults on the 
French of Hanoï. From March, 1945, until March, 1946, and particularly from 
September, 1945, onwards, the French have been the victims of 38 murders, 262 
attempts at murder, poisonings, incendiarism and unprovoked attacks, and of 421 
captures, sequestrations and kidnappings.? 

Ho Chi Minh hastened to bring his army up to 100,000 men instead of the 
10,000 authorized by the agreement; he sent to China all the available stocks of rice 
to pay for the purchase of arms; he had road-blocks, trenches and anti-tank defences - 
built in the streets of Hanoi. He drew up, a long time in advance, the plan of 
attack of December 19, 1946. In Cochinchina the assassination of well-known men 
became a common practice.!° : 

At the present time several hundred civilian hostages, both French and foreign 


of 
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dok children,-old people, priests and nuns of all nationalities, non-combatants), 
aken at Hanoi and in some of the towns in the north of Indochina, are languishing 
In Viet Nam prisons. Ho Chi Minh refuses even to give a list to the delegate of the 
International Red Cross, and he has-just released only a few Spanish priests, 
Canadians and Indians.” ` f 
These are the grounds on which the French Government, before attempting to 
negotiate afresh with Ho Chi Minh, have decided to. obtain guarantees. 
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‘REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Kassiri Lyrics. By J. L. Kaul. (Kashmir: Rinemisray Srinagar.) Rs. 3.8. 

Srr Avrosiypo Crircte—Tuirp Numser. (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Press.) „Rs: 5. . 

Sun-BrossoMs. - “Poems. By Nirodharan. (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Press.) Rs. 4.8.. : , 

Hirt Tries or Jeyrorg. By Lakshmi Narayana Sahu. (Cuttack: Orissa Mission 
Press.) . : se ; i o 

Invia N` Wortp Porres, By Dr- Lanka Sundaram. (Delhi: Sultan Chand and 
Co.) - Rs. 10.8. i : 

Men anv’ Rivers. By Humayun Kabir. (London: New. India Publishing Co.) 
-gs. 6d. ne Coa’ ' 

l - v (Reviewed by Epwin Hawarp) 


Kashmiri literature has‘had all too little study. To Dr. Amaranatha Jha and his 
predecessor Dr. S. G. Dunn gratitude is due; for their influence, especially that of 
Dr. Jha, led Mr. Kaul to turn-from research into foreign fields and devote his talents 
‘and poetical sympathies to: disclosure of the beauties of the Kashmiri lyrics. Those 
who have already tested the light charm of Mahmud Gami in Burkhard’s forty- 
year-old translation will welcome Mr. Kaul’s scholarly anthology which encircles 
Mahmud Gami and his Parmanand and Prakash Ram with the earlier lyrics of 
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Lal Ded and Nur-ud-din and (from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) Hab 


Khatun and Arnimal, and the -present-day imagery of Mahjur and Zinda Kaul. y 


The melody and lilt, owing much to Persian, have in these lyrics a characteristic, 


charm df craftsmanship and sentiment. The story ‘of this tradition begins in ` 


mysticism, travels through the moods of secular passion until-today it has reached: 
a happy blend of both garnished with a sincere devotion to faith in the good in man. 
More sophisticated and self-conscious are the poems and prose of the Sri Aurobindo 
school in the far south.” Words—not always discreetly yoked to the task—overpower 
the thought. The deftness of these Indian writers in the medium of a foreign tongue 
~ disarms criticism. Not that they fear the critic—as K. D. Sethna shows in wielding 
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a flashing rapier in thé defence of his master’s inspiration. The Sri Aurobindo pub- . 


lications show a standard of book preduction above that of the ordinary Indian 
press. From poetry to the life of the people is or should be a short step. So, Kabir’s 
graceful novel of Bengal village life and Sahu’s informative picture of Orissa hill 
tribes give occasion to ponder or the vastness of the human problem, which is the 
background to the political tasks of the new India and Pakistan. Dr. Sundaram 
applies his wide eXperience—sharply seared perhaps by not always well-founded 
resentment—to sketching in the requirements of nationalist. thought as expressed 
on the eve of independence. Difficulties of book publishing—not unknown in this 
country, too—have made it’ impossible for the author to keep pace with the rapid 
march of events which in many respects have forestalled even some of his major 
criticisms. Incidentally, now that independence has come it will be hoped that Dr. 
Sundaram will take aymellower view of India’s relations with those parts of the world 
where large Indian communities reside. This comment concerns not so much thè 
controversy in South Africa as the attitude to be adopted by an independent India 
toward Burma, Ceylon ané Malaya. ` 
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Istam In THE Wort. By Zaki Ali. 8vo. Pp. x, 434; 4 maps. (Lahore: Muhammad 


Ashraf.) Rs. 8. 
(Reviewed by Proressor A. J. ARBERRY) 


Dr. Zaki Ali, the Egyptian physician’ teaching at the University of Geneva, has 
brought out a new and thoroughly ‘revised edition of the book he first published in 


1938. The volume falls into two parts: the first. describes the essential message of . 


Islam, and its political and cultural history through the ages, while the second pre- 
sents a picture of Islam in the twentieth century, down to the end, of 1946. The 
author, a skilful propagandist, gives us~in a broad and remarkable review a clear 
„elucidation of the problems and struggles, the aims and aspirations of the various 
Islamic countries in their rise to nationhood. He is an enthusiast for Pan-Islam. “In 


order to co-ordinate the efforts and actions involved in the process of unification, I, 


specifically propose the setting up of a Caliphate Council, duly elected by true repre 
sentatives of all Muslim peoples, in an all-Islamic Congress.” In another«pregnant 
passage Dr. Zaki Ali writes: “/The Islamic system is thus a mean between the 
extremes of dictatorial Communism and liberal Capitalism.” He envisages a situa- 
tion in which All-Islam may act as the counterpoise between-Soviet-Russia and her 
satellites and the Anglo-American bloc. ‘To those who desire to know what ideas 
and ideals are abroad in. the Islamic world of today, this book, masterly ‘of its kind, 
for all its partisanship and occasional inaccuracies, is an indispensable guide. 


The views expressed in these pages must be taken as those of the individual 
contributors. Tue Asiatic Review does not hold itself responsible for them. 


